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CH.  I. — WHAT  THEY  ARE  DOING  IN  ROME. 

My  friend  Oliver  Wotton,  who  has  been  for  some  time  very 
distinguished  among  London  physicians,  is  one  of  the  best 
specimens  of  the  true  English  Liberal  that  I have  ever  met. 
He  has  never  gone  into  Parliament — indeed,  his  profession  ex- 
cludes him  from  taking  a part  in  public  affairs,  but  he  takes  a 
great  interest  in  politics,  especially  as  to  all  social  questions, 
and  I have  no  doubt  he  would  be  a good  speaker  if  he  were 
in  Parliament  All  his  life  he  has  kept  up  his  literary  and 
artistic  tastes,  and,  in  the  midst  of  his  large  practice,  has  generally 
found  time  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  most  prominent 
books  of  the  season  on  subjects  connected  with  philosophy, 
science,  and  history,  as  well  as  with  his  own  immediate  pursuits, 
though  I consider  it  rather  a triumph  when  I can  get  him  to 
read  a novel  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  well  up  in  modem 
poetry,  as  well  as  in  our  elder  bards.  It  is  very  likely  that 
his  mental  activity,  which  has  not  been  kept  alive  at  the 
expense  of  any  professional  industry,  but  which  has  also  never 
been  tempered  by  practical  experience  of  the  motives  and 
influences  which  often  prevail  over  right  reason  and  honest 
policy  in  the  world  of  legislation,  may  have  made  him  some- 
what more  of  a speculative  than  of  a practical  philosopher,  and 
he  seems  to  be  too  sanguine  and  too  readily  credulous  as  to 
great  improvements  and  advances  in  civilization.  But  then  at 
all  events  he  thinks  out  his  creed,  and  would  desire  to  see  men 
of  his  own  political  party  more  constant  and  staunch  to  their 
principles  than  they  often  are  found  to  be.  His  own  rather 
failing  health  has  of  late  years  made  him  somewhat  inclined  to 
spare  himself  in  regard  of  professional  practice,  and  this  gives 
me  the  opportunity  of  an  occasional  chat  with  him  at  our 
Club,  which  often  ends  in  a stroll  across  the  Park  homewards, 
as  we  both  live  in  the  region  of  Tyburnia, 
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The  other  day  I had  been  holding  an  argument  with  him 
about  the  Irish  Education  question,  and  I think  I had  forced 
him  to  admit  in  his  own  mind  that  that  question  was  a fair 
test  of  the  reality  of  the  liberalism  professed  by  so  many  in 
our  time — that,  when  some  Government  measure  was  introduced 
on  the  subject,  giving,  as  I hope,  fair  play  to  Catholics,  we 
should  see  who  were  true  and  who  were  false  liberals  by  the 
line  which  men  will  take  in  accepting  or  resisting  the  bill. 
Then,  as  a sort  of  revenge  I suppose,  my  friend,  who  thinks 
himself  a sound  Protestant  and  has,  I fear,  very  false  notions 
as  to  Italian  matters,  began  to  tease  me  about  the  state  of 
things  in  Rome. 

“You  see,,,  he  said,  “how  everything  has  settled  comfort- 
ably down.  The  Pope  has  his  guarantees,  and  the  Catholic 
world  acquiesces.  Nothing  goes  on  at  all  the  worse  because 
the  Pope  has  no  secular  power,  no  States  to  govern,  no  army 
to  maintain.  My  good  Catholic  friends,  you  among  the  number, 
Lillicote,  eat  and  drink  and  enjoy  life  much  as  you  used  in  old 
times.  I met  a live  Roman  dignitary  with  some  funny  Italian 
name  the  other  day  at  dinner — he  was  not  averse  to  champagne. 
You  don’t  seem,  to  me  to  lose  flesh  upon  it  Old  Bodham  Green 
was  in  the  stalls  at  the  Opera  the  other  night,  looking  as  jovial 
as  possible  over  D071  Giovanni ’,  and  as  ready  for  a theological 
spar  between  the  acts  as  ever,  but  he  doesn’t  seem  unhappy. 
Why  should  he  be?  everything  is  quiet.  The  Pope  is  at  the 
Vatican,  giving  audiences,  and  he  has  his  garden  to  walk  in, 
as  the  Emperor’s  friend  proposed  so  many  years  ago.  One 
doesn’t  hear  even  of  a complaint” 

I was  trying  to  persuade  him  that  people  might  go  into 
society,  and  even  drink  champagne  and  go  to  the  stalls  of  the 
Opera,  without  being  indifferent  to  the  serious  miseries  which 
are  involved,  both  for  the  present  and  for  the  future,  in  the 
iniquitous  state  of  things  which  prevails  in  Rome,  when  my 
eyes  fell  upon  an  unexpected  auxiliary  who  was  far  more 
likely,  as  I felt,  to  be  well  up  in  the  facts  of  the  case  than 
myself.  I was  not  aware  till  that  moment,  that  my  good  friend 
Don  Venanzio  was  in  town.  There  he  was,  however,  walking 
slowly  at  some  little  distance  in  front  of  us,  between  two  of  the 
rows  of  trees  which  line  the  inner  margin  of  the  Park  between 
Hyde  Park  Corner  and  the  Marble  Arch.  He  was  reading 
from  a large  book,  which  I knew  must  be  a breviary,  quite 
unconscious  that  he  was  an  object  of  amusement  and  curiosity 
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to  certain  sprightly  nursemaids,  who  were  chatting  together 
about  the  dresses  and  engagements  of  their  respective  mistresses, 
while  the  young  aristocrats  under  their  charge  were  tumbling 
about  on  the  green  grass  almost  in  front  of  Don  Venanzio. 
The  good  Padre  shut  up  his  book  just  before  we  reached  him, 
and,  almost  immediately,  I caught  his  eye,  hailed  him,  and 
after  a few  words  of  greeting,  dragged  him  into  the  discussion 
which  I was  waging  with  Wotton,  whom  he  had  often  met 
before. 

“ Come,  tell  us,”  said  Wotton,  “ how  things  really  are  in 
Rome  ? ” 

“They  are  in  that  state,”  said  Don  Venanzio,  “of  which 
we  may  truly  say  that  it  must  get  worse  before  it  can  get 
better.  The  propaganda  of  infidelity  and  immorality  is  going 
on  under  the  auspices  of  the  Piedmontese  Government.  It  has 
been  going  on  in  most  parts  of  Italy  for  at  least  a quarter  of  a 
century,  in  some  parts  for  more,  and  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
it  should  not  produce  its  fruits  in  debauching  and  degrading 
the  people.  The  great  object  is  to  corrupt  the  young.  I do 
not  know  that  more  could  be  done  with  this  object  by  any 
Government  in  the  world  than  is  done  by  that  at  present  in 
power.  Happily,  there  is  a reaction — or  rather,  a large  part 
of  the  people  are  sound  at  heart,  and  have  the  best  tradi- 
tions to  guide  them,  while  the  activity  of  the  antiChristian 
movement  has  stimulated  the  exertions  of  the  friends  of 
religion.” 

“ I meant  more  particularly  to  ask,”  said  Wotton,  “ about 
the  state  of  Rome  as  regards  the  Pope  and  the  Church  in 
general.  We  don’t  seem  to  hear  of  much  that  is  fresh  in  the 
way  of  complaint” 

“ The  English  papers,”  said  my  friend,  “ know  their  business 
well  enough  not  to  mention  such  things  when  they  do  happen. 
Many  of  their  correspondents  are  Mazzinians.  But,  in  fact, 
not  long  ago  the  Civiltd  declared  that  the  Pope  might  be 
treated  worse  than  he  is.  Of  course  this  is  true.  The  Govern- 
ment is  afraid  of  him,  and  afraid  of  the  effect  on  Europe  of 
any  open  persecution.” 

“ The  party  in  power  is  Conservative,  is  it  not  ? ” I said. 

“Conservative!”  he  replied  with  a gesture  of  disgust.  “Yes 
they  are  Conservative  so  far  that  they  would  gladly  keep  them- 
selves at  the  top  of  the  wave ; while,  at  the  same  time,  they  use 
the  Revolution  to  forward  their  own  plans,  hoping  to  be  able 
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somehow  to  muzzle  it  when  their  own  turn  comes  to  be  devoured. 
As  for  their  respect  to  religion,  no  doubt  they  have  not  yet  gone 
the  lengths  in  the  way  of  profanity  and  sacrilege  which  we  heard 
of  a year  ago  under  the  reign  of  the  Commune  in  Paris.  Life 
is  safe,  the  churches  are  respected,  the  services  of  religion  are 
undisturbed.  The  time  has  not  yet  come  for  excesses ; perhaps 
the  men  at  present  in  power  have  no  intention  that  it  ever  shall 
come.  If  it  were  to  come,  it  would  cost  them  their  places,  if 
nothing  more.  But  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  there  is  a real 
persecution  at  Rome  and  throughout  Italy,  and  that  a deliberate 
and  systematized  war  is  carried  on  against  the  Church.  The 
tactics  of  this  war  are  to  weaken  her  in  every  way,  to  deprive 
her  of  her  hold  on  the  people,  as  well  as  to  vex  and  annoy  her 
minister.  Here,”  he  said,  taking  a letter  out  of  his  pocket, 
“ here  is  an  account  which  I had  only  two  days  ago  of  the  state 
of  things  as  regards  the  religious  houses  and  ecclesiastical 
institutions  of  Rome.  Between  fifty  and  sixty  of  them  have 
been  appropriated,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  to  the  purposes  of 
the  new  Government.” 

“I  remember,”  I replied,  “that  when  I was  in  Rome  years 
ago,  when  the  French  were  there,  a great  many  of  the  monas- 
teries and  convents  were  occupied  by  the  soldiers.  I suppose 
it  is  the  same  now  ? ” 

“That  is  true,”  said  Don  Venanzio;  “but  even  that  was  a 
bad  state  of  things,  made  necessary,  in  a great  extent,  by  the 
action  of  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  who  have  now  installed 
themselves  in  the  places  formerly  tenanted  by  her  defenders. 
Then  that  was  a temporary  state  of  things,  while  at  present 
many  of  the  buildings  I speak  of  have  been  seized  outright, 
and,  as  the  plunderers  at  least  intend,  for  ever.  Again,  the 
number  of  religious  houses  invaded  is  greater  now,  as  well  as 
the  annoyance  caused  by  the  invasion.  In  many  cases,  some 
which  &re  not  entirely  seized  are  nearly  useless  to  their  owners, 
so  very  little  is  left  of  them.  In  looking  over  the  list  of  the 
houses  ‘ expropriated ' by  the  Government,  it  is  difficult  not  to 
see  the  worst  sort  of  animus,  as  if  they  had  intended  to  make 
themselves  as  disagreeable  as  possible.  Some  fifteen  convents 
of  women,  for  instance,  have  been  taken  possession  of,  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  greater 
hardship  to  the  poor  nuns.  Two  sets  of  Carmelites  at  the 
Quattro  Fontane,  the  Augustinian  nuns  in  the  Via  deir  Umilta, 
and  the  retired  Camaldolese,  near  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  have  had 
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to  turn  out  for  recruits,  soldiers,  and  officials.  Of  these,  the 
Umilta  is  the  only  central  position.  Another  community  of 
Franciscan  nuns  at  S.  Lorenzo  in  Pane  e Pema  have  had  to 
make  way  for  some  Chemical  works,  and  the  Poor  Clares  at 
S.  Silvestro  in  Capite,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  venerable 
convents  in  the  Christian  world,  have  had  to  surrender  their  cells 
to  the  Police.  The  two  magnificent  convents  of  Dominicanesses, 
S.  Catarina  da  Siena  and  SS.  Domenico  e Sisto,  have  been 
invaded,  the  one  by  a noisy  Government  school,  which  might 
just  as  well  have  been  opened  anywhere  else,  and  in  which 
children  are  taught  all  sorts  of  impiety  by  rationalistic  or  infidel 
teachers,  and  the  other  by  some  Government  offices,  which 
occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  the  convent,  the  rest  of  which,  of 
course,  has  all  its  peace  and  seclusion  disturbed  by  the  intruders. 
Others  have  schools  foisted  on  them,  and  others  are  actually 
obliged  to  share  their  religious  houses  with  soldiers  or  recruits, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  nuns  at  Sta.  Marta  and  S.  Bernardino. 
Again,  as  to  the  monasteries  of  men  and  the  ecclesiastical 
institutions,  it  is  more  easy  to  understand  why,  in  some  cases, 
large  houses  in  important  situations  have  been  occupied — though 
there  are  a good  many  roomy  palazzi  that  might  have  furnished 
space,  at  least  for  some  of  the  Government  offices — but  the 
distribution,  as  I read  it  over,  strikes  me  as  singularly  vexatious. 
Not  very  far  short  of  half  the  houses  which  have  been  occupied 
have  been  made  over  to  soldiers.  No  doubt  the  Government  of 
Victor  Emmanuel,  which  is  supposed  to  rest  entirely  upon  the 
rapturous  affections  of  the  people,  requires  a large  military  force 
to  keep  Rome  in  order — especially  as  it  has  been  at  such  pains 
to  fill  the  city  with  the  scum  and  refuse  of  the  other  Italian 
towns.  I wonder  how  many  soldiers  there  are  in  the  city  at 
present  ? At  all  events,  they  have  got  a great  many  places  to 
live  in.  I have  already  mentioned  some  of  the  convents  which 
are  occupied  for  this  purpose : besides  these,  there  are  the  Gesu, 
the  Ara  Caeli,  the  Cappuccini,  S.  Marcello,  Sta  Maria  degli 
Angeli,  S.  Gregorio,  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  S.  Francesco  de 
Paula  ai  Monti,  the  Gesti  e Maria,  S.  Callisto,  S.  Bartolomeo, 
S.  Galla,  S.  Andrea  delle  Fratte,  the  Trinita  de*  Pellegrini, 
S.  Martino,  S.  Maria  Traspontina,  S.  Maria  delle  Grazie,  which 
have  their  contingent  of  horse  or  foot,  while  the  large  houses  of 
S.  Francesco  in  Ripa  and  Sta  Croce  in  Gerusalemme  have  been 
entirely  given  up  to  them.  We  are  told  a great  deal  about  the 
need  of  Government  offices  in  a new  capital,  and  the  like,  but 
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what  the  Piedmontese  seem  to  need  most  of  all  is  space  for  their 
soldiery.” 

“ I suppose,”  said  I,  “ some  of  the  more  famous  houses  have 
been  spared  ?” 

“ There  is  not  a more  famous  or  finer  house  in  Rome  than 
Chiesa  Nuova,”  said  Don  Venanzio.  “ It  was  built  by  S.  Philip 
Neri,  who  is  considered  the  ‘Apostle  of  Rome/  and  built  from  the 
offerings  of  the  faithful.  Well  this  has  been  entirely  confiscated, 
and  turned  into  Law  Courts  and  Tribunals.  Yet,  if  there  is 
a saint  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  Romans,  it  is  San  Filippo. 
Again,  every  one  knows  the  great  monastery  of  the  Minerva, 
which  has  been  for  so  many  hundreds  of  years  the  chifef  seat  of 
the  Dominican  Order.  That  has  been  taken,  all  but  a very  small 
part,  for  Government  offices.  Another  smaller  but  still  famous 
place,  is  the  Jesuit  novitiate  at  Sant'  Andrea  al  Quirinale,  built 
by  S.  Francis  Borgia,  and  in  which  lies  the  body  of  S.  Stanislaus. 
This  house  has  been  invaded  by  Government  officials  and  their 
families.  The  Maddalena,  the  cherished  house  of  S.  Camillus  of 
Lellis,  has  to  make  room  for  a Government  school.  The  great 
Convent  at  the  Torre  dei  Specchi,  founded  by  Sta.  Francesca 
Romana,  the  refuge  for  generation  after  generation  of  ladies  of 
the  noblest  families  in  Rome,  has  to  submit,  in  like  manner,  to 
have  Government  schools  conducted  within  its  walls.  Rome 
was  stocked  and  overstocked  with  schools  before,  though  they 
were  not  schools  of  infidelity  and  immorality,  certainly.  I do 
not  remember  at  this  moment  any  very  famous  house  which  is 
not  occupied,  though  they  have  not  all  been  entirely  seized,  as 
has  been  the  case  with  S.  Andrea  delle  Valle  and  the  novitiate 
of  the  Vincentian  Fathers  at  Monte  Cavallo.  It  looks  very 
much  as  if  the  Piedmontese  had  put  their  foot  into  every  large 
house  and  every  house  which  is  the  headquarters  of  an  Order, 
so  that  when  remonstrances  are  made  they  may  be  able  to  say 
that  they  will,  at  all  events,  go  no  further — having  taken  care 
that  they  shall  have  no  further  to  go.  They  have  in  this  way 
occupied  the  chief  houses  of  the  Dominicans,  the  Franciscans, 
the  Theatines,  the  Ministers  of  the  Sick  (of  S.  Camillus  of  Lellis), 
the  Caracciolini,  the  Capuchins,  the  Carmelites,  the  Augustinians, 
the  Servites,  the  Minims,  the  Benedictines,  and  the  Jesuits.” 

“At  all  events,”  said  Wotton,  “the  Government  gives  some 
sort  of  compensation  when  they  seize  a convent  or  a monastery. 
Public  requirements  must  be  attended  to,  and  the  religious  can 
live  anywhere.” 
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“Compensation!”  said  Don  Venanzio,  looking  him  in  the 
face.  “ Compensation ! You  can  hardly  expect  compensation 
from  men  whose  chief  object  it  seems  to  be  to  put  money  into 
their  own  pockets,  in  whatever  way  it  can  be  acquired.  They 
know,  my  dear  sir,  that  their  time  is  short,  and  that  with  all 
their  means  of  getting  rich  they  must  make  the  most  of  their 
opportunity.  You  have  heard,  I suppose,  how  Victor  Emmanuel 
made  three  hundred  thousand  francs  out  of  his  visit  to  Rome 
at  the  time  of  the  inundations?” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ? ” said  Wotton.  “ The  King  went 
to  Rome,  showed  great  kindness  in  visiting  the  parts  of  the 
city  which  had  suffered,  and  left  a large  donation  out  of  his 
private  purse  for  their  relief.  He  had  to  get  back  to  Florence 
on  some  business  or  other,,  no  doubt,  and  so  he  could  make  but 
a short  stay,  but  he  certainly  behaved  altogether  very  nicely 
while  he  was  in  Rome.  I think,  if  I remember  right,  he  was 
very  considerate  and  courteous  to  the  Pope  himself.  He's  not 
one  of  my  heroes,”  said  Wotton,  “isn't  Victor  Emmanuel. 
I don't  like  all  that  I hear  about  him,  and  I can't  understand 
his  decorating  Gallenga.  But  I suppose  he  does  what  he  is 
told — the  model  of  a constitutional  Prince.”  One  of  my  friend’s 
characteristic  qualities  is  to  be  ready  to  defend  any  one — but  he 
has  rather  a weakness  for  the  Italian  King. 

I laughed  at  his  taking  up  the  cudgels  so  vigorously,  and 
then  turned  to  Don  Venanzio,  and  asked  him  to  tpll  us  the 
story  of  the  inundations,  or  rather  of  the  royal  visit  to  Rome 
at  that  time. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “Victor  Emmanuel  probably  does  as  he 
is  told,  and  is  so  far  a Constitutional  Prince,  certainly.  It 
doesn’t  matter  to  us  whether  he  acted  by  the  advice  of  his 
Ministers  or  not,  but  he  certainly  made  a good  thing  of  the 
visit — which  is  just  what  his  present  advisers  are  the  sort  of 
people  to  have  recommended  him  to  do.  The  truth  I believe 
to  have  been,  that  the  King  arrived  early  one  morning  and  left 
at  nightfall  of  the  same  day.  He  never  went  near  the  inunda- 
tions, but  drove  about  the  parts  of  the  city  at  a distance  from 
the  Tiber.  He  borrowed  five  hundred  thousand  francs,  not  on 
his  own  account,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and  of  these 
he  left  two  hundred  thousand  behind  him,  and  took  three 
hundred  thousand  away  with  him.  The  money  that  was  to 
have  been  spent  on  his  reception  was  given  to  the  sufferers, 
but  even  this  was  distributed  unfairly,  as  none  but  persons  of 
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i Italian  proclivities/  as  some  people  would  say,  had  any  share 
of  it  So  the  State  was  half  a million  of  francs  the  worse,  and 
the  King  three  hundred  thousand  francs  the  better.  So,  at 
least,  I am  assured/*  * 

“Well,”  said  Wotton,  “of  course  I don*t  know  the  facts, 
and  can*t  contradict  you.  But  now  as  to  the  compensation, 
surely  there  is  some  sort  of  allowance  made,  both  to  religious 
who  are  turned  out  of  their  monasteries  and  convents,  and  to 
the  communities  whose  houses  are  seized  by  the  Govern- 
ment ? I have  heard  something  about  a law  to  that  effect,  I 
am  sure.** 

“No  doubt  there  is  a law — a law  of  the  Piedmontese 
Parliament  which  has  now  been  extended  to  Rome.  By  this 
law  there  is  a certain  small  compensation  made  to  the  religious 
in  the  first  case  that  you  mention,  but  then,  to  say  that  this 
law  has  been  ‘extended  to  Rome/  is  only  to  say  that  it  is 
observed  quite  as  much,  and  quite  as  little,  in  Rome  as  else- 
where. The  principle  of  the  Piedmontese  Government,  even 
before  it  became  the  usurping  power  which  it  now  is,  was,  as 
Cardinal  Antonelli  once  said  it  seemed  to  be,  that  any  promises 
made  to  the  Church  or  to  religious  persons,  whether  by  treaty 
or  by  law,  were  not  to  be  kept  In  fact,  the  compensations  you 
speak  of  are  never  paid,  and  the  men  in  power  would  laugh 
at  your  simplicity  in  expecting  that  they  would  be.  There 
is,  however,  one  noticeable  fact  regarding  this  which  I may  as 
well  tell  you.  Although  the  compensations  are  not  paid,  the 
Government  has  sometimes  had  the  effrontery  to  ask  for 
‘income  tax*  upon  them.** 

“ That/*  said  I,  “ is  one  of  those  delicious  pieces  of  insolence 
which,  you  will  allow  me  to  say,  could  hardly  have  been  perpe- 
trated out  of  Italy/* 

“There  are,  however/*  said  Don  Venanzio,  “some  other 
features  of  the  case  which  you  may  like  to  hear.  You  see  in 
the  papers  that  the  Government  have  ‘expropriated*  this  or 
that  religious  house,  or  the  property  of  a religious  house.  In 
this  case  the  property  is  rated  at  about  thirty  per  cent  below 
its  real  value.  Again,  they  have  sometimes  taken  the  gardens 
of  religious  houses  in  the  middle  of  the  city  of  Rome.  The 

* This  statement  is  taken  from  some  papers  of  the  date,  which  are  quoted  in  a 
work  noticed  further  on  in  this  article,  Voix  Prophetiques , t.  L,  pp.  413,  414.  The 

story  was  current  in  Rome  at  the  time,  it  has  frequently  been  published,  and,  as  far 
as  we  know,  never  contradicted. 
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excuse  is,  that  they  are  wanted  for  building,  and  any  one  can 
understand  that  such  pieces  of  land  are  very  valuable  as  ground 
for  that  purpose.  But  in  the  allotment  of  compensation  to  their 
owners,  these  plots  of  land  are  only  rated  as  so  much  kitchen 
garden,  or  according  to  the  value  of  the  fruit  which  they 
produce.  No,  as  you  have  made  a reflection,”  he  added, 
laughing,  “on  my  nation,  I may  make  a remark  in  return 
that  the  present  Italian  Government  seems  to  be  walking  rather 
in  the  footsteps  of  your  own  race  in  one  particular.  It  was 
once  said  of  the  English,  that  they  loved  to  carry  out  their 
most  tyrannical  measures  under  legal  forms — I suppose  it  was 
meant  with  reference  to  their  treatment  of  Ireland.  Now  the 
Piedmontese  are  making  their  persecution  against  religion  very 
much  under  the  guise  of  law.  The  Government  not  only  makes 
the  laws,  but  it  has  a great  deal  to  do  with  the  administration 
of  justice.  I hear  that  there  is  a Regio  Procuratore  who  takes 
part  in  lawsuits  between  corporations  and  their  tenants,  and 
the  like,  and  whose  word  generally  guides  the  decisions  of  the 
judge.  Again,  they  are  providing  already  for  the  destruction 
of  the  foreign  Colleges,  the  seizure  of  convents  and  monasteries 
which  have  hitherto  been  considered  as  belonging  to  foreigners 
and  as  being  under  the  protection  of  foreign  powers,  and  other 
like  measures  of  iniquity,  in  a very  clever  way.  They  have 
managed  that  one  or  two  decisions  should  be  given  of  late, 
whereby  institutions  of  the  kind  of  which  I speak  have  been 
declared  ‘Pontifical/  and  not  foreign.  As  the  Government 
has  ‘annexed*  all  that  is  Pontifical,  their  decisions,  which 
withdraw  Colleges  like  the  English  or  Scotch  Colleges,  for 
instance,  or  a Convent,  like  the  French  Convent  of  the  Triniti 
di  Monti,  from  the  protection  of  a foreign  power,  virtually 
places  them  in  the  hands  of  the  Italians  themselves,  and  then 
it  is  only  a question  of  prudence  how  long  they  will  wait  before 
they  swallow  them  up.  They  are  doing  their  business  cunningly, 
but  I am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  their  rapacity  will  over- 
power their  prudence.  An  Italian  minister  has  generally  a 
short  term  of  office,  and  while  he  is  in  power  his  first  and  most 
sacred  duty,  in  many  instances,  is  to  provide  for  himself.  I 
am  disposed  to  expect  that  they  will  get  into  trouble  with 
some  foreign  power  before  long,  but  they  are  providing  them- 
selves with  a civil  and  plausible  answer ; in  declaring  the 
institutions  which  they  have  confiscated  simply  Pontifical 
property.  That  will  quiet  all  Governments  that  are  not  very 
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much  in  earnest,  and  will  at  least  give  them  an  excuse  for 
declining  to  interfere  in  protection  of  their  subjects.” 

Wotton  looked  thoughtful  “They  must  be  cleverer  men 
than  we  think  them,  it  seems.  If  things  go  on  as  they  are  now 
going  on,  they  will  change  Rome  entirely  in  the  course  of  a few 
years.  Well,  of  course  I ought  to  be  glad,  as  a good  Protestant 
— but  there  was  something  fine  and  grand  about  ecclesiastical 
Rome,  even  to  us  outsiders,  and  I can  never  fancy  anything 
very  great  about  Rome  as  a secondrate  capital.  After  all,  it  is 
not  fit  to  be  anything  but  what  it  has  been  for  so  many 
centuries.” 

I struck  in  an  answer  to  the  earlier  part  of  his  remarks. 
“ That  things  should  go  on  as  they  do  for  any  great  length  of 
time  seems  to  me  impossible.  There  is  a pettiness  and  childish- 
ness about  the  whole  concern ; one  can  hardly  think  that  they 
are  not  playing  at  Parliament  and  Constitutional  Government 
when  one  reads  an  account  of  a debate  in  the  Italian  Chamber, 
and  I understand  that  it  is  with  the  greatest  possible  difficulty 
that  the  members  can  be  got  to  do  anything  at  all  except 
receive  their  pay  and  make  use  of  their  free  railway  tickets. 
But  what  Don  Venanzio  has  said  explains  to  me  how  mis- 
chievous is  the  present  state  of  things,  and  how  there  are  in  it 
all  the  elements  of  a future  catastrophe;  or,  if  that  seems  a 
strange  statement  to  make,  I will  say  rather,  all  the  elements  of 
a gradual  enfeeblement  of  religion,  and  of  a rapid  propagation 
of  that  indifference  to  truth  and  morality  which  is  the  sure 
forerunner  of  a catastrophe.  The  progress  of  corruption  must 
be  great  throughout  Italy,  unless  there  be  great  force  in  the 
reaction  of  which  we  hear.  No  Government  can  undermine 
religion  and  morality  without  digging  its  own  grave.  Still,  one 
does  not  see  where  the  blow  is  to  come  from.” 

“ You  must  let  me  believe,”  said  the  Padre,  smiling,  “ that 
things  may  be  worse  indeed  before  long,  but  that,  as  I said, 
they  will  be  better  again  after  they  have  been  worse.  There 
is  an  immense  power  in  the  old  Catholic  and  religious  traditions 
of  Italy,  and  there  is  at  this  moment  a very  vigorous  religious 
life  from  one  end  of  the  peninsula  to  the  other.  Some  people 
tell  us  that  twenty  millions  of  Italians  are  * PapalinL’  I don’t 
know  how  that  is,  but  I believe  that  the  people  is  still  com- 
paratively sound,  and  that  the  sort  of  persecution  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking  will  be  met  by  strong  opposing  forces. 
This  is  the  expectation  we  might  entertain  in  any  ordinary 
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case,  considering  the  forces  arrayed  on  either  side  of  the 
question,  and  judging  from  their  relative  importance  as  to 
what  may  be  the  issue  of  the  conflict  But  I also  believe,  of 
course,  that  the  cause  of  religion  in  Italy  will  be  supported 
by  other  forces  also  besides  those  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking ; by  the  power  of  Christian  prayer  from  the  whole 
body  of  Catholics  all  over  the  world,  as  well  as  by  still  more 
mighty  intercessions  in  Heaven.  In  forecasting  events  which 
belong  to  the  history  of  the  Church,  it  is  as  unphilosophical 
to  leave  the  power  of  prayer,  in  its  widest  sense,  out  of  our 
calculations,  as  it  would  be  to  omit  to  take  account  of  friction, 
or  of  gravitation,  or  of  electricity,  or  of  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere,  in  physical  calculations  as  to  matters  on  which 
their  influences  naturally  work.  So  I am  not  afraid  of  the 
ultimate  issue  of  the  present  state  of  things  in  Italy.  But 
I do  expect  something  of  the  kind  of  a catastrophe,  which  may 
last  a shorter  and  longer  time,  as  it  may  please  God.  The  men 
now  in  power  have  played  with  fire,  and  they  can't  prevent  its 
bursting  out  I doubt  whether  there  has  ever  been  more  real 
danger  of  a short  bloody  outbreak  since  the  beginning  of  all 
modern  outbursts,  the  great  Revolution  in  France.” 

“ Surely,”  said  Wotton,  “ the  features  of  the  times  are  not 
at  all  the  same.” 

“ Perhaps  not  altogether  the  same,”  said  Don  Venanzio.  “ In 
a certain  sense  the  French  Revolution  was  inevitable,  unless  Louis 
the  Sixteenth  could  take  a bold  firm  line,  which  he  was  not  the 
man  to  take.  In  the  case  of  Italy  at  present,  it  is  rather  the 
case  that  if  the  revolutionary  leaders  choose  to  take  a bold  line 
there  is  nothing  to  withstand  them.  What  may  happen  in  such 
a case  may  be  something  for  which  Christian  history  has  no 
parallel,  except  the  sack  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  Clement  the 
Seventh.  Nobody  intended  it,  nobody  expected  it,  though  it 
had  been  prophesied  in  the  generation  before.  There  are  as 
many  bloodthirsty  ruffians,  sworn  servants  of  the  secret  societies, 
about  Rome,  and  in  other  cities  of  Italy,  now,  as  would  far  more 
than  make  up  an  army  like  that  led  by  the  Constable  de 
Bourbon.  I wonder  whether  people  remember  that  the  same 
sort  of  atrocities  which  were  witnessed  at  the  time  of  that  sack 
of  Rome  and  which  gave  a shock  to  the  whole  world  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  are  perfectly  possible  now.  The  Garibaldians 
are  no  better  than  the  forty  thousand  ruffians  who  were  then 
allowed  to  satisfy  their  fury,  lust,  and  avarice  without  stint,  on 
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all  that  was  most  sacred,  venerable,  and  pure  in  the  Christian 
world.  The  sort  of  outbreak  from  Pandemonium  which  was 
witnessed  in  Paris  a year  ago  is  quite  possible  in  Rome  at  any 
time,  and  if  the  materials  for  such  an  outbreak  are  on  the 
spot,  it  is  by  the  connivance,  if  not  the  positive  action,  of  the 
Piedmontese  Government — for  the  Romans  themselves  are  not 
bad  enough  to  do  what  the  Communists  did.  A Red  Republic 
might  at  any  time  succeed  in  upsetting  the  Piedmontese  rule 
for  a short  interval,  and  then  there  would  be  nothing  to  check 
even  the  most  abominable  excesses.  This  is  what  is  being 
prepared.  I don't  mean,  of  course,  that  any  one  now  in  power 
contemplates  it,  but  they  will  be  responsible  for  it,  when  it 
comes,  nevertheless.  And  not  they  alone,  but  those  Govern- 
ments of  Europe  which  still  call  themselves  Catholic,  or  at  least 
pretend  to  have  regard  to  the  interests  of  Catholicism,  which 
their  subjects  profess.  I remember  many  years  ago  seeing  it 

said  in  one  of  your  papers,  when  Lord was  Foreign  Minister 

in  England,  and  Parliament  had  separated  at  a time  when  there 
was  a chance  of  a European  war,  that  it  was  like  leaving  a 
monkey  with  a box  of  lucifer  matches  in  charge  of  a powder 
magazine.  Any  Christian  Government  trusting  Rome  to  the 
present  Italian  monarchy,  with  the  Red  Revolution  behind  it, 
seems  to  me  to  be  guilty  of  the  same  act  of  folly.” 

He  spoke  with  so  much  earnestness,  that  I was  nearly  as 
much  surprized  as  my  Protestant  friend,  and  neither  of  us  liked 
to  interrupt  him.  He  then  went  on  to  tell  us  how  the  Italian 
Government  had  lately  distinguished  itself  in  Japan.  There  had 
been  a revival  of  persecution  there  against  the  Christians,  and  a 
good  many  native  Christians  had  been  cast  into  prison.  All 
the  European  powers  had  protested,  through  their  resident 
representatives,  against  this,  and  had  urged  the  liberation  of 
the  prisoners,  except  the  Government  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  It 
certainly  seemed  a very  logical  thing  that  the  men  who  hold  the 
Pope  captive  at  Rome  should  be  ashamed  to  interfere  in  favour 
of  Christian  captives  in  Japan. 


CH.  II. — LADY  TESIMOND’S  SALON. 

I HAVE  often  heard  complaints  against  our  English  forms  of 
social  intercourse,  and  especially  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
lived  much  abroad,  and  so  have  become  accustomed  to  the 
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foreign  methods  of  meeting  the  same  requirements.  I suppose 
that,  after  making  all  deductions  on  the  score  of  frivolity,  or 
again  of  that  loss  of  charity  which  is  sure  to  follow  upon  the 
prevalence  of  gossip  and  tittle  tattle,  even  among  persons  whose 
lives  are  in  other  respects  innocent,  there  will  still  remain  a great 
weight  of  important  consideration  in  favour  of  opportunities  for 
frequent  cultivation  of  what  may  be  called  the  art  of  conver- 
sation in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  Conversation  can  no 
more  be  set  aside  as  a means  of  doing  good  and  of  advancing 
the  cause  of  truth  than  writing  or  more  formal  speaking,  and  in 
a country  and  at  a time  when  the  press  is  so  powerful  and  so 
mischievous,  it  seems  highly  unfitting  that  social  intercourse 
and  polished  conversation,  from  which  the  tone  of  society,  and 
so  ultimately  of  the  press,  must  in  fact  be  taken,  should  not  be 
studied  and  cultivated  on  the  very  highest  ground  As  far  as  I 
can  gather,  the  complaints  of  which  I speak  bear  upon  the 
difficulties  which  beset  the  opportunities  of  conversation  as 
such,  and  which  difficulties  seem  to  be  far  less  formidable 
abroad  than  at  home.  Among  us  it  is  said  that  the  only 
opportunities  ordinarily  afforded  for  conversation  are  those 
when  something  else — eating,  dancing,  music,  and  the  like — 
is  the  chief  and  most  direct  object  in  view.  Then,  English  rooms 
are  generally  crowded,  and  more  than  that,  there  are  the 
formalities  of  an  elaborate  toilette  to  be  gone  through  as  the 
price  of  an  interchange  of  intellectual  good.  Abroad  people 
“ receive  ” their  friends  for  an  hour  or  two  on  such  and  such  an 
evening;  the  habituh  of  the  house  drop  in  or  not,  as  it  suits 
them  ; the  company  has  a chance  of  quiet  conversation,  without 
any  formality.  The  same  friends  may  meet  again  and  again  at 
the  same  house,  and  if  there  are  two  or  three  well  stored  minds 
among  them,  they  may  be  of  great  use  to  one  another  and  to 
the  rest  of  the  circle,  while,  if  there  is  unity  of  aim  and  interest 
in  favour  of  any  great  cause,  there  is  every  chance  that  inter- 
course may  produce  action,  or  at  all  events  that  such  influences 
may  be  extended  and  made  more  powerful  in  their  hold  upon 
many  who,  if  left  in  isolation,  might  lack  the  energy,  the 
boldness,  and  the  prudence  in  working  for  good  which  are 
supplied  by  the  consciousness  of  having  the  sympathy,  the 
counsel,  and  the  cooperation  of  others  to  support  them. 

I can  imagine  a great  deal  more  that  might  be  said  on  the 
subject  which  I have  thus  touched  upon,  especially  with  respect 
to  the  great  need  which  is  at  present  felt  of  bringing  Catholics 
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together  and  of  emboldening  them  to  act  in  concert  one  with 
another  as  far  as  their  legitimate  influence  on  society  and  on 
public  affairs  extends.  But  I have  said  enough  by  way  of 
introducing  my  readers  to  the  company  in  which  I chanced  to 
spend  an  hour  or  two  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  I had 
had  the  conversation  with  Don  Venanzio  related  in  the  last 
chapter.  Lord  and  Lady  Tesimond,  who  represent  one  of  our 
old  Catholic  families,  and  who  have  lived  a good  deal  in 
Germany  and  France,  from  which  last  country  they  only 
finally  returned  two  years  ago,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
German  war,  have  brought  with  them  just  the  very  foreign 
custom  of  which  I have  been  speaking.  It  is  not  that  they  set 
up  for  a regular  salon , as  far  as  I understand  what  is  meant  by 
the  term,  but  they  are  in  the  habit  of  being  “ at  home  ” most 
evenings  in  the  week  to  their  friends,  and  you  can  walk  in 
without  ceremony  on  any  of  these  evenings,  and  are  pretty  sure 
to  find  six  or  seven,  sometimes  many  more,  who  have  come  in  as 
yourself.  The  Tesimonds’  children — one  son  and  two  daughters 
— are  all  married,  so  that  there  is  the  drawback  that  there  are  no 
permanent  “ young  folk  ” to  gild  the  little  party ; but  Lord 
Tesimond  is  a very  well  read  man,  of  active  mind,  who,  though 
he  has  never  been  able  to  get  over  an  unfortunate  constitutional 
shyness,  which  makes  him  shrink  from  much  public  speaking,  and 
indeed  from  any  great  amount  of  public  action,  still  keeps  his 
eye  on  all  the  questions  of  the  day,  and  enjoys  nothing  more 
than  really  intellectual  conversation.  Lady  Tesimond  is  a 
perfect  second  to  him  as  to  all  matters  relating  to  social 
intercourse.  Her  mother  was  a Frenchwoman,  of  a noble 
emigr6  family,  and  the  foreign  strain  in  her  composition  has 
no  doubt  something  to  do  with  the  indescribable  freshness  of 
her  character.  It  is  like  some  of  those  notes  in  a perfect 
harmony  which  are  felt  in  their  influence  on  the  whole  result 
rather  than  heard  themselves,  or  like  that  habit  of  thinking 
half  in  foreign  idioms,  which  gives  a kind  of  exotic  fragrance 
to  the  pure  Anglo  Saxon  in  which  some  of  our  best  writers  who 
have  lived  some  time  abroad  express  their  thoughts.  But  I 
need  not  describe  Lady  Tesimond  further,  as  she  may  perhaps 
become  known  in  other  ways  to  the  readers  of  these  lines. 

The  party  that  I found  at  Lady  Tesimond’s  that  evening 
was  very  pleasant  The  eldest  son  was  there,  having  just 
arrived  from  the  country,  where  he  had  been  staying  with 
his  father  in  law,  Mr.  Amyot  of  Shotcote  Park.  He  had 
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been  married  about  six  months,  and  his  wife  had  brought  up  her 
sister.  Miss  Grace  Amyot,  for  a short  stay  in  London  with  her 
new  parents.  There  was  also  present  a young  French  Count, 
a family  relation  of  Lady  Tesimond’s,  a venerable  old  Abb6 
who  was  travelling  with  him,  and  my  friend  Father  Windsor. 
The  company  was  large  enough  to  be  broken  up  into  two 
sets,  if  it  had  been  so  disposed;  but  on  that  evening  we  all 
sat  round  the  open  window  of  the  drawingroom  in  Hyde  Park 
Gardens,  from  which  so  little  was  to  be  seen  except  the  trees 
of  the  garden  and  the  Park  that  we  might  almost  have  believed 
ourselves  to  be  in  the  country. 

Grace  Amyot  was  telling  Lady  Tesimond  of  a friend  of 
hers  whom  she  had  met  at  the  door  of  a church  that  afternoon 
with  a large  brown  paper  parcel  in  her  arms,  the  shape  of 
which  betrayed  the  presence  of  a goodly  number  of  candles 
as  its  contents.  “She  seemed  to  be  taking  them  home,”  said 
Grace,  “instead  of  leaving  them  in  the  Church,  and  when  I 
asked  her  what  she  was  about,  she  said  she  was  taking  home 
blessed  candles  against  the  three  days  of  darkness  which  were 
soon  to  come.” 

“It  must  have  been  Mrs.  Shackelrammer,  IT1  be  bound,” 
said  the  young  Mrs.  Tesimond. 

“ The  same,”  said  Grace.  “ She  said  the  darkness  had  been 
expected  before  the  last  feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
but  that  somehow  or  other  the  calculation  had  been  wrong. 
But  it  was  not  far  off,  she  felt  sure.” 

“You  know,  of  course,  what  she  meant?”  said  Father 
Windsor,  who,  as  I observed,  did  not  even  smile  at  the  story. 
Those  of  us,  however,  who  knew  the  good  little  lady  in  question, 
could  not  suppress  our  amusement — not  at  the.  thing  itself,  so 
much  as  at  the  little  tincture  of  the  grotesque  which  is  certain 
to  be  found  about  her,  even  in  her  most  serious  and  pious 
moments. 

“Well,”  said  Edward  Tesimond,  “Barbara  and  I found  the 
same  sort  of  anticipation  prevailing  in  France  and  in  the 
Rhenish  Provinces  when  we  were  abroad,  and  we  heard  people 
speaking  of  it  as  existing  in  Italy.  I asked  an  old  Benedictine 
about  it,  at  Cologne,  I think,  and  he  said  it  was  founded  on 
the  reports  of  a prediction  of  the  Venerable  Anna  Maria  Taigi 
about  the  horrors  which  were  to  happen  in  Rome,  but  that 
even  supposing  all  that  had  been  ever  said  of  the  kind  by  a 
person  like  Anna  Maria — who  was,  it  seems,  a great  saint  in 
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her  day — was  dictated  by  a true  spirit  of  prophecy,  no  one 
could  depend  upon  the  accuracy  with  which  her  words  had  been 
reported,  much  less  on  the  exact  meaning  of  the  prediction. 
In  fact,  he  didn't  seem  to  set  much  store  by  this  particular 
prophecy.  But  you  can't  think,"  he  continued,  “how  hot 
people  seem  to  be  abroad  on  the  subject  of  predictions.  The 
little  brochures  and  pamphlets  that  we  saw  concerning  them 
were  almost  numberless.” 

“I  wonder  whether  it  is  a good  sign,”  said  Barbara,  “this 
great  hankering  after  prophecies?  I remember  our  Grannie 
M‘Orven  never  would  let  us  read  the  prophecy  of  Orval  when 
we  were  little  girls.” 

Mrs.  M'Orven’s  name  was  in  honour  among  the  Tesimonds, 
and  there  was  then  a little  interlude  of  inquiries  about  this  old 
lady.  Then  the  conversation  got  back  to  the  question  of  the 
prophecies.  Father  Windsor  remarked  that  in  times  of  great 
excitement,  of  rapid  changes,  of  unexpected  catastrophes,  and 
the  like,  the  public  mind  was  easily  unhinged,  and  the  interest 
about  prophecies  was  a symptom  of  this.  “In  England,”  he 
said,  “last  year,  there  were  two  great  classes  of  publications 
which  became  absolutely  a nuisance,  but  which  were  bought 
up  eagerly  on  every  side — Dame  Europa  books  and  Battle  of 
Dorking  books.  In  France,  of  late,  it  has  been  difficult  almost 
to  count  the  publications  about  the  German  war,  the  Army 
of  the  Loire,  and  the  Commune.  The  taste  for  prophetical 
literature,  in  the  Christian  sense,  is  a symptom  of  the  same 
state  of  mind  in  the  public ; and  not  altogether  an  unhealthy 
symptom,  though  it  has  its  dangers.”  Then  he  appealed  to 
the  French  Abb6  and  the  young  Count  to  say  whether  there 
was  not  a considerable  increase  in  devotion  and  in  Christian 
activity  generally  by  the  side  of  all  this  eagerness  about 
prophecies. 

The  old  Abb6,  who  spoke  English  with  a slight  accent, 
but  still  very  well,  replied  that  religion  had,  as  far  as  he  could 
see,  taken  a great  start  in  France  since  the  war,  though  Paris 
was  said  to  be  unconverted,  the  theatres  more  licentious  than 
ever,  and  the  bad  classes  of  society  only  made  more  furious 
by  their  temporary  defeat,  as  they  deem  it  “You  must 
remember,  also,”  he  said,  “ that  there  have  been  a great  many 
intimations,  as  I may  call  them — warnings  from  Providence 
by  means  of  what  are  thought  to  be  supernatural  manifestations. 
Of  course  we  are  not  to  be  too  ready  to  believe  every  tale 
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of  this  kind  that  is  brought  to  us ; still  it  would  be  wrong  to 
>deny  that  such  things  have  been  and  may  be ; in  many  cases, 
the  evidence  is  very  strong  indeed — quite  uncontrovertible  it 
' would  be  called  if  its  tendency  were  to  establish  some  fact  of  a 
merely  natural  character.  And  then  besides,  the  end  to  which  all 
these  manifestations  appear  to  look  is  indisputably  good,  that 
is,  the  rousing  of  the  Christian  people  to  greater  vigilance,  more 
exactness  in  the  service  of  God,  to  the  getting  rid  of  abuses 
and  scandals,  such  as  the  desecration  of  the  Sunday,  blasphemy, 
and  the  like.  All  these  things  are  in  favour,  with  pious  Christian 
minds,  of  a practical  belief  in  the  many  intimations  of  coming 
calamities  of  which  I speak ; and  when  these  intimations  are 
repeated,  and  when  great  calamities  have  actually  come  upon 
flourishing  nations,  it  is  but  natural,  among  other  things,  that 
people  should  turn  with  eager  interest  to  what  appear  to  be 
utterances  of  the  prophetic  gift  in  the  Church  with  regard  to 
what  is  to  follow  later.” 

u I am  not  sure,”  said  Lord  Tesimond,  “ that  we  all  under- 
stand what  you  mean,  Monsieur  l’Abbe,  by  these  intimations 
of  which  you  speak  ? Do  you  mean  the  appearances  of  our 
Blessed  Lady  at  La  Salette  and  at  Lourdes?” 

“I  should  count  the  appearances  at  La  Salette  and  at 
Lourdes  as  among  the  facts  of  which  I speak,”  said  the  Abb& 
“ In  both  cases,  there  have  been  at  least  two  great  confirmations 
of  the  reality  of  the  apparition — I mean,  that  a new  sanctuaiy 
and  a new  pilgrimage  have  arisen,  which  have  drawn  to  them- 
selves the  devotioij  of  a great  number  of  pilgrims,  and  the  other 
fact  that  many  graces  and  favours  have  been  accorded  to  persons 
who  have  used  the  water  which  is  drawn  from  the  springs  which 
either  existed  or  sprang  into  existence  on  those  spots.  In  both 
cases  the  practical  import  of  the  message  which  was  said  to  be 
conveyed  to  Christians  in  general,  was  the  necessity  of  penitence. 
But  these  are  only  two  out  of  a number  of  similar  phenomena, 
if.  I may  use  such  a word,  up  and  down  Christendom.  There 
have  been  many  in  France,  and  it  seems  as  if  Providence  had 
arranged  that  France  should  be  specially  visited  by  these  fore- 
warnings, to  prepare  her  for  the  great  chastisement  which  she 
is  now  undergoing,  and  of  which  we  have  not  yet,  perhaps,  seen 
the  worst  It  will  soon  be  fifty  years  since  the  Cross  of  Mign6 
was  seen  in  the  air;  then  there  were  the  bleeding  hosts  at 
Vrigny  aux  Bois,  close  to  Sedan,  at  the  time  of  the  Italian  war 
of  1859,  the  beginning  of  all  our  present  miseries : and  a little 
VOL.  XVII.  c 
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before  that,  the  tears  on  the  Ciborium  at  Allonville,  in  1857. 
There  have  been  other  manifestations  later  than  these,  during  the 
German  war,  or  subsequently  to  it,  such  as  the  marvels  at  Larche 
in  1871,  and  the  appearance  of  our  Blessed  Lady  at  Pontmain 
early  in  the  same  year,  while  Paris  was  capitulating.” 

“We  have  heard  of  this  last,”  said  Lord  Tesimond,  "because 
a good  English  ecclesiastic  has  drawn  attention  to  it ; but  I 
suspect  that  the  others  are  new  to  most  of  us.  What  do  you 
mean  by  the  Cross  of  Mign£?” 

“ I can  speak  better  of  that  than  the  others,”  said  the  Abb6, 
“ for  I was  present  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  Advent 
of  1851,  when  Monseigneur  Pie,  the  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  in  whose 
diocese  Mign6  lies,  and  who,  as  you  know,  is  one  of  the  glories 
of  the  French  Church,  preached  to  the  people  of  Mignd  itself 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross  which  was  erected  at  the  time  of  the 
appearance,  which  took  place  a quarter  of  a century  before.  I 
remember  well  how  the  Bishop  took  for  his  text  the  words  of 
St.  John  — Quod  vidimus  oculis  nostris,  quod  perspeximus , el 
manus  nostra  contrectavcmnt , testamur  et  amiuntiamus  vobis  ;* 
how  he  appealed  to  the  populace  themselves  to  bear  witness  to 
their  remembrance  of  the  prodigy,  and  how  he  spoke  of  the 
effect  which  had  followed,  which  was,  that  all  the  inhabitants 
became  good  Christians.  The  prodigy  was  nothing  but  a large 
luminous  cross,  seen  in  the  air  by  the  whole  crowd  assembled 
at  the  door  of  the  church  to  witness  the  planting  of  a cross  at 
the  close  of  the  exercises  of  a mission.  There  was  one  man 
there  who  could  not  see  what  the  others  saw,  and  his  being 
excepted  struck  him  so  forcibly  that  he  became  a true  penitent, 
after  having,  with  many  others,  who  were  also  converted,  stood 
out  against  the  mission  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries. 

“ But,”  said  Edward  Tesimond,  “ I hardly  see  how  this 
appearance  of  a cross  in  the  air,  even  though  witnessed  by  the 
population  of  a whole  parish,  can  have  any  necessary  connection 
with  calamities  which  were  to  happen  a good  deal  more  than 
forty  years  later.” 

“ No,”  said  the  Abbe,  “ the  connection  is  not  certain.  I am 
only  saying,  that  when  well  authenticated  prodigies  of  this  kind 
takes  place,  men’s  minds  are  prepared  to  expect  prophecies  also. 
This  Cross  of  Migne  is  said  to  have  been  predicted  by  a man 
very  famous  in  his  day  in  the  west  of  France,  the  Abbe  Souffran, 
who  gave  it  as  a test  for  the  truth  of  a number  of  other 
* 1 St.  John  i.  1 — 3.  f See  (Eitvres  dc  Momcignmr  Pit,  t.  i.,  p.  445,  seq. 
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predictions ; relating,  among  other  things,  to  the  ultimate 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  of  whom  he  was  a partisan.  He 
died  not  long  before  the  Revolution  of  1830.  There  is  always 
a difficulty  in  the  case  of  predictions  like  those  which  are 
attributed  to  him.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  written  any  down 
himself,  at  all  events  there  are  in  circulation  different  versions 
of  what  he  said.  If  one  could  be  quite  sure  that  these  are 
authentic,  we  should  have  to  acknowledge  him  as  a true  prophet, 
so  far  as  events  have  already  gone,  for  he  foretold  the  exile  of 
the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe,  the 
second  Republic,  and  the  return  of  the  Napoleons : at  least,  so 
we  can  read  his  predictions  now,  by  the  light  of  the  past.  For 
what  is  yet  to  come,  he  seems  to  dwell  very  much  on  the 
coming  of  a certain  great  monarch,  who  is  to  do  wonders  for 
the  Church.” 

The  young  Count’s  eyes  began  to  glisten,  and  I could  see 
that  he  was  brimful  of  enthusiasm  about  this  future  great 
monarch.  Before,  however,  he  could  speak,  Lady  Tesimond 
broke  in,  and  asked  the  Abb6  to  tell  her  what  he  meant  by  the 
other  prodigies  he  had  alluded  to  in  France.  “We  will  come  to 
the  prophecies  in  due  time,  M.  le  Comte,”  she  said. 

The  account  which  the  Abb6  gave  of  the  other  prodigies 
was  interesting  in  its  way.  What  occurred  at  Vrigny  aux  Bois 
was  this,  that  on  four  different  occasions  in  the  early  months 
of  1859  the  parish  priest  at  that  place  observed  upon  the  sacred 
host  after  consecration  some  drops  of  blood,  which  could  not 
have  come  there  by  any  natural  means.  The  prodigy  was 
witnessed  by  many  besides  himself,  and  one  of  the  “miraculous” 
hosts  is  preserved  to  the  present  day  in  a new  church  which  has 
been  built  in  the  place  of  the  old  parish  church  in  which  the  fact 
occurred.  It  is  remarked  that  the  appearances  were  simultaneous 
with  dates  of  importance  in  the  Italian  war  of  Napoleon  the 
Third,  and  that  the  Emperor  had  himself  to  pass  through 
Vrigny  on  his  road  to  captivity  at  Wilhelmshohe  after  the 
surrender  of  Sedan.  The  tears  on  the  Ciborium  at  Allonville 
were  remarked  in  April  and  June  in  1857.  The  appearances  at 
Larche,  in  the  diocese  of  Tulle,  took  place  as  late  as  last  year 
(September,  1871).  The  priest  at  the  altar,  the  choir  boys,  and  a 
number  of  other  persons  present  at  Benediction,  observed  that 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  the  “monstrance”  appeared  at  first 
transparent,  then  coloured,  then  like  living  Flesh.  The  effect  on 
the  witnesses  was  one  of  great  terror. 
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Besides  these  prodigies,  which  he  had  already  mentioned,  the 
good  Abbe  went  on  to  speak  of  a number  of  other  remarkable 
appearances  in  other  countries  besides  France.  He  spoke  of  an 
apparition  of  our  Blessed  Lady  in  Bavaria,  at  Obermauerbach, 
as  long  ago  as  1848,  to  a young  shepherd  boy— to  whom  she 
gave  a message  exhorting  the  people  to  penitence.  He 
mentioned  a somewhat  similar  apparition  in  Tuscany,  in  1853, 
at  a place  called  Cerretto,  where  our  Lady  appeared  to  a girl  of 
twelve  years  old,  by  name  Veronica  Nucei,  who  was  tending 
some  sheep.  Our  Lady  said  that  she  was  called  “ Mary  of  the 
Seven  Sorrows,”  urged  the  people  to  penitence,  and  enjoined  the 
erection  of  a church  on  the  spot,  where  a spring  had  gushed 
forth.  The  devotion  spread  in  Italy  so  much  that  in  a few 
years  sufficient  offerings  were  made  to  provide  for  the  building 
of  the  new  sanctuary,  as  at  La  Salette  and  Lourdes.  The 
Abb£  spoke  also  of  several  instances  of  prodigies  like  those 
which  some  years  ago  attracted  so  much  attention  in  the  case  of 
Maria  de  Moerl  and  the  Addolorata  of  Capriana.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  stigmatises  or  ecstaticas  which  he  men- 
tioned were  Louise  Lateau,  of  Bois  d’Haine,  in  Belgium,  and 
Palma  Maria  Mattarelli  at  Oria,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  not 
far  from  Lecce.  Louise  Lateau  we  had  all  heard  of  in  England. 
The  name  of  the  other  was  new  to  most  of  us,  but  the  facts  of 
her  case  seemed  to  be  very  remarkable  indeed.  They  have  not 
yet,  he  said,  been  formally  examined  by  ecclesiastical  authority, 
on  account  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Italy,  which  have  not, 
however,  prevented  the  officials  of  the  Piedmontese  Government 
from  torturing  the  poor  lady  by  the  application  of  painful  tests 
of  many  kinds,  with  the  view  of  discovering  whether  her  state  is 
one  of  real  ecstacy. 

Some  one  remarked  that  the  south  of  Italy  was  in  a way  the 
home  of  strange  prodigies ; that  the  miracles  in  the  lives  of 
Neapolitan  saints  had  often  a particularly  marvellous,  sometimes 
a grotesque,  character,  and  that  there  were  standing  wonders  to 
be  found  in  that  part  of  the  world,  such  as  the  periodical 
liquefaction  of  the  blood  of  S.  Januarius  at  Naples,  and  of 
S.  Pantaleon  at  Ravello,  which  were  hardly  to  be  found 
elsewhere. 

“The  whole  subject,”  said  the  Abb6,  “is  one  to  make  us 
very  thoughtful,  and  no  doubt  there  is  a beautiful  economy  in 
the  arrangements,  if  I may  so  say,  of  miracles,  shrines,  pilgrim- 
ages, and  other  like  phenomena  in  the  Church,  an  economy 
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which  we  do  not  easily  fathom.  Certainly  there  is  a particular 
characteristic  about  prodigies  in  the  south  of  Italy  if  you 
compare  them  with  similar  prodigies  in  France  for  instance — 
perhaps  it  is  simply  that  the  people  have  a simpler  and  richer 
faith.  Of  all  the  wonderful  phenomena  of  the  present  day,  about 
which  we  are  speaking,  I know  of  none  more  characteristic 
than  what  are  related  in  connection  with  a certain  waxen 
Bambino,  or  image  of  our  Saviour  as  an  Infant,  which  is 
honoured  at  Bari,  where  the  shrine  of  S.  Nicolas  is.  The 
Bambino  is  simply  a figure  of  the  Holy  Infant,  which  has 
been  for  many  years  in  the  possession  of  a pious  family.  It 
now  belongs  to  two  old  sisters,  who  live  a quiet  retired  life — one 
of  them  is  said  to  be  ‘stigmatized/  and  has  the  reputation  of 
sanctity.  They  are  watched  over  by  a good  priest,  who  is  a 
near  relative,  and  spend  their  time  chiefly  in  prayer.  The 
Bambino  is  kept  in  a glass  case,  which  used  to  be  easily  opened 
or  shut  as  the  owners  chose,  but  is  now  sealed  up  by  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities.  Sometimes  the  holy  image  streams 
with  perspiration,  which  wets  the  cloths  placed  under  it  through 
and  through.  These  cloths  are  wrung  out,  and  the  liquor 
collected  and  distributed.  But  sometimes  the  figure  streams 
with  blood,  from  places  corresponding  to  the  wounds  of  our 
Lord  on  the  Cross,  and  many  cures  have  been  wrought  by 
means  of  this  blood.  Sometimes  the  figure  changes  its  position 
in  its  case,  it  also  exhales  a fragrant  odour,  and  marks  of  crosses 
and  other  holy  symbols  are  found  on  the  linen  placed  near  it.” 
“Do  you  not  suppose,”  said  Lord  Tesimond,  “that  there 
must  always  be — especially  in  Catholic  countries,  where  people 
find  no  difficulty  in  such  things,  in  pilgrimages,  for  instance, 
ex  voto  offerings,  and  what  I may  call  the  familiar  use  of  the 
intercession  and  miraculous  power  of  the  Saints — a considerable 
number  of  what  modern  philosophers  would  call  phenomena  of 
this  kind  ? It  is  quite  clear  that  the  atmosphere,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  primitive  Church  of  the  Apostles,  as  painted  for  us  in  the 
Acts,  and  again  of  the  Church  in  the  time  of  S.  Chrysostom, 
S.  Ambrose,  and  S.  Gregory,  or  later  still,  of  S.  Bernard 
or  S.  Vincent  Ferrer,  is  an  atmosphere  of  supernaturalism 
evidencing  itself  in  miracles,  prophecies,  graces  granted  to 
prayer  by  means  of  the  Saints  and  their  relics,  or,  again,  in  the 
later  periods,  of  images  and  pictures  of  our  Lord,  of  our  Lady, 
and  the  Saints,  and  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  natural  that 
the  same  should  be  the  atmosphere  of  the  Church  in  the  present 
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or  any  other  age.  Do  you  suppose  that  there  are  more  of  these 
things  of  which  you  have  been  speaking  at  this  particular  time 
than  a century  ago,  for  instance  ? May  not  the  difference  be 
that  we  hear  more  about  them  now  ? ” 

“That  such  things  have  always  existed,  and  always  will 
exist,  in  the  Church,  is,  I take  it,  undoubted,”  said  the  AbW. 
“ But  there  may  be  times  when  it  is  according  to  the  counsels  of 
Providence  that  the  manifestations  should  be  multiplied  and 
made  more  known,  in  order  to  rouse  people  to  prayer  and  give 
them  greater  hope  under  their  calamities.  Whatever  other  result 
may  be  intended,  this  must  be  clearly  intended.  There  are 
some  recurrent  prodigies  in  Italy,  at  least  what  are  considered 
such — the  flowing  of  the  torrent  at  Assisi,  by  the  monastery  of 
the  Carceri,  for  instance,  which  is  always  held  to  be  a sign  of 
coming  calamity.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  pictures  or 
statues  which  have  been  seen  to  move  their  arms,  their  limbs,  or 
their  position,  the  great  instance  of  which  in  our  time  was  the 
Madonna  of  Rimini.  But  this  was  only  one  of  many  instances 
which  are  recorded  in  history,  for  phenomena  of  this  kind  are 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  sack  of  Rome  under  the 
Constable  de  Bourbon  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  when  the  revolutionary  armies  first 
came  into  Italy,  the  prodigy  was  so  frequent  that  the  evidence 
of  sworn  witnesses  was  collected  as  to  a number  of  instances  at 
Rome,  and  a feast  established  in  honour  of  our  Lady  in  con- 
sequence.* In  the  same  way  we  hear  of  some  wonderful 
* thorns  ’ which  have  appeared  in  the  relic  of  the  heart  of 
S.  Teresa,  at  Alba  de  Tormez,  in  Spain,  which  seem  to  have 
been  contemporaneous  with  great  calamities  to  the  Church  in 
that  country.  Altogether,  we  may  suppose  that  there  is  an 
ordinary  ‘economy,’  if  we  may  use  the  word,  of  prodigies  as 
well  as  of  prophecies  in  the  Church,  but  that  this  is  occasionally 
enhanced  by  more  extraordinary  manifestations  in  times  of  great 
danger,  when  the  Christian  people,  as  I have  said,  are  intended 
to  make  extraordinary  efforts  of  prayer  and  penance  in  order  to 
avert  great  blows  or  win  great  victories,  rather,  I should  say,  in 

* The  facts  as  to  the  phenomena  at  the  time  of  the  sack  of  Rome  are  referred  to 
by  Cantu,  Gli  Eretici  d'  Italia , t.  i.,  p.  364.  The  evidence  as  to  the  facts  in  1796 
was  published  in  a volume  which  has  been  translated  into  English  ( Official  Memoirs 
of  the  Critical  Examination  into  the  Authenticity  of  the  Miraculous  Events  which 
happened  in  Rome  in  the  year  1796-7.  By  the  Rev.  B.  Rayment.  London,  1801). 
The  feast  of  our  Lady  is  on  the  9th  of  July.  It  is  called  the  “ Feast  of  the  Prodigies 
of  the  Patronage  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.” 
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•order  to  do  their  part  in  averting  the  one  and  winning  the  other. 
And  I think  we  cannot  doubt  that  our  own  time  is  one  of  the 
■critical  moments  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  God  may  have 
great  gifts  in  store  for  us  after  our  sufferings,  but  now  is  the  time 
for  prayer.  Prions  done  ! prions  done  !” 

The  good  Abb6  was  so  much  affected  that  he  communicated 
his  emotion  to  his  listeners.  Just  then  two  or  three  more  visitors 
joined  the  party,  and  the  conversation  ceased  to  be  general. 
I was  rather  inclined  to  regret  that  we  had  not  drawn  our  good 
friend  about  the  ancient  prophecies  to  which  the  conversation 
had  referred  at  the  beginning,  and  I said  so  to  Edward  and 
Barbara  Tesimond  as  I was  taking  leave  of  them.  "Come 
tomorrow  night,”  said  Edward,  “ and  we  will  get  the  good  Abbe 
to  carry  on  the  subject.” 


CH.  III.— ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  PREDICTIONS. 

On  two  evenings  following  that  on  which  the  last  mentioned 
•conversation  took  place,  we  had  what  we  thought  a rare  treat 
at  Lord  Tesimond’s.  The  old  French  Abb£  happened  to  be 
very  full  of  the  subject  which  we  had  started,  and  which,  indeed, 
as  he  said,  was  at  that  time  occupying  a surprizing  amount  of 
attention  in  France  and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent.  Everywhere 
there  was  an  uneasy  feeling  that  the  present  state  of  things 
•could  not  last,  a want  of  confidence  in  the  competency  of  the 
men  at  present  at  the  head  of  affairs  to  deal  with  the  dangerous 
elements  in  society,  which  were  surging  beneath  their  feet,  and 
which  they  had  themselves  used  for  the  purpose  of  their  own 
advancement,  and,  in  the  third  place,  a strong  feeling  that  an 
end  would  be  put  to  the  present  painful  crisis  rather  by  a 
sudden  convulsion  followed  by  some  great  stroke  of  mercy  from 
on  high  rather  than  by  quieter  and  more  ordinary  means. 
I wish  I could  convey  to  my  readers  a share  of  the  interest 
which  we  all  felt  in  the  utterances  of  that  “ old  man  eloquent,” 
as  he  sat  in  the  gradually  darkening  rooms,  with  the  last  rays 
of  daylight  seemingly  caught  in  his  long  flowing  white  hair, 
with  the  sisters,  Grace  Amyot  and  Mrs.  Tesimond,  whom  he  had 
known  as  children,  on  low  seats  at  his  feet,  and  the  rest  of  the 
party  grouped  in  silence  around  him.  But  I have  but  a small 
space  at  my  disposal,  and  I must  endeavour  to  summarize  my 
recollections  of  the  substance  of  the  conversation  instead  of 
relating  the  dialogue  itself.  In  fact,  after  a time,  we  did  not 
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interrupt  the  Abbe  with  many  questions,  he  seemed  to  have  the 
matter  so  entirely  in  order  in  his  own  mind,  that  we  felt  sure 
that  any  difficulty  that  might  occur  to  us  would  sooner  or  later 
be  met  in  the  due  course  of  his  statement 

He  began  by  laying  down  that  the  gift  of  prophecy,  like 
the  gift  of  miracles,  could  never  be  supposed  to  be  entirely 
absent  from  the  Church.  It  was  present  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Church,  the  history  of  which  we  have  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  it  was  present  in  the  prophetical  descriptions  and 
prophecies  of  the  Church  in  the  Old  Testament  It  is,  more- 
over, generally  found  that  this  gift  of  prophecy,  as  to  certain 
particulars,  has  been  communicated  more  or  less  to  the  great 
Saints  of  all  times — that  as  they  have  occasionally  the  gift  of 
working  miracles,  or,  again,  of  speaking  with  tongues,  so  also 
have  they  occasionally  the  gift  of  prophecy  as  to  the  future. 
It  is  more  usual  to  find  that  these  predictions  relate  to  the 
future  acts  or  fortunes  of  this  or  that  person ; but  this  gift  is  of 
the  same  kind  with  the  foreknowledge  of  the  future  of  the 
Church  or  of  nations.  We  find  that  St.  Paul  knew  what  was 
to  happen  after  his  departure  to  the  churches  which  he  had 
founded  in  Asia,  and  we  find  a perpetual  use  of  the  gift  of 
prophecy  as  to  what  was  to  befal  him  at  Jerusalem  in  one 
Christian  community  after  another  which  he  visited  on  his  way. 
All  these  and  other  considerations  were  adduced  to  show  in  the 
first  place  that  the  forecasting  of  the  future  was  one  of  the  gifts 
which  God  gave  to  the  Church,  in  whatever  measure  it  might 
seem  good  to  Him  at  various  times.  This  being  the  case,  it 
followed  as  a necessity  that  a certain  blessing  must  be  attached 
to  devout  and  temperate  attention  paid  to  the  exercise  and 
and  fruits  of  the  gift.  To  this  he  applied  the  words  of  St  Peter 
— “We  have  the  more  firm  prophetical  word,  whereunto  you  do 
well  to  attend,  as  to  a light  that  shineth  in  a dark  place,  until 
the  day  dawn,  and  the  daystar  arise  in  your  hearts.”* 

The  Abb6  then  said  that  in  considering  the  exercise  of  this 
great  gift  of  prophecy  in  all  ages  of  the  Church,  it  was  most 
natural  to  begin  with  the  prophecies  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  themselves,  many  of  which  are  as  yet 
unfulfilled.  Among  these,  the  first  place  must  of  course  be 
given  to  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  and  of  St  John.  The 
prediction  of  Daniel  (c.  vii.)  in  which  the  succession  of  the  four 
great  Empires  is  described,  is  much  more  particular  than  anything, 

* 2 St.  Peter  i.  19. 
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in  St  John,  and  there  is  a very  widely  received  interpretation 
of  the  passage  about  the  ten  “ horns  ” which  are  to  spring  out 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  three  of  which  are  subdued  by  the 
“little”  horn  which  rises  after  them,  according  to  which  that 
part  of  the  prophecy  refers  to  Mahomet  and  the  Mahometan 
power,  which  is  foreseen  as  subduing  three  of  the  kingdoms 
which  have  arisen  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
This  interpretation  would  imply  that  the  duration  of  the 
Mahometan  Empire  is  to  be  limited  to  the  one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  sixty  days  spoken  of  in  the  prophecy,  and, 
if  this  be  so,  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  Empire  would  take 
place  in  a few  years  from  the  present  time,*  after  which  it  is 
said  that  “the  kingdom  and  power  and  the  greatness  of  the 
kingdom  under  the  whole  heaven  shall  be  given  to  the  saints 
of  the  Most  High.”  This,  then,  would  imply  that  we  are  at 
present  on  the  eve  of  a great  change  in  the  East,  which  will 
involve  the  destruction  of  Islamism.  But  this,  as  every  one  may 
say,  would  lead  to  the  removal  of  the  greatest  of  all  impediments 
to  the  universal  reign  of  Christianity. 

Without  giving  this  interpretation  as  perfectly  certain,  the 
Abb£  went  on  to  speak  of  a very  famous  explanation  of  the 
Apocalypse  in  the  seventeenth  century,  by  a man  who  was  and 
is  considered  a great  saint,  and  who  is  thought  in  particular  to 
have  had  a special  commission  to  interpret  the  prophecy  of 
St  John.  This  was  the  Ven.  Bartholomew  Holzhauser,  who 
died  in  Germany  in  1658.  This  holy  man  divides  the  history  of 
the  Church,  as  foreshadowed  in  the  Apocalypse,  into  seven 
periods,  the  first  of  which  ends  with  Nero,  the  second  with 
Constantine,  the  third  with  Charlemagne,  the  fourth  with  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  Luther.")*  The 
fifth,  in  which,  according  to  Holzhauzer,  we  now  are,  he  describes 
as  an  age  in  which  the  Catholics  are  oppressed  by  heretics  and 

• Those  who  hold  this  interpretation  reckon  the  beginning  of  the  Mahometan 
power  as  in  622.  It  would  therefore  end  in  1882.  They  divide  its  history  into  three 
periods,  “a  time,  times,  and  half  a time” — i.e.,  three  hundred  and  sixty  years  of 
increase  (622 — 982),  seven  hundred  and  twenty  years  of  conflict  (982 — 1702),  and 
one  hundred  and  eighty  years  of  decrease  (1702 — 1882). 

f The  seven  ages  of  the  Church,  which  correspond  to  the  seven  Churches  of  Asia, 
are  classed  by  Holzhauser  as  seminaicuus , irrigativus,  illuminaiivus , pctci ficus,  purga- 
tevus , consolativus , and  desolatwus . The  Church  is  supposed  to  be  now  approaching 
the  end  of  the  periodus  purgntwus . Holzhauser  lived  through  the  Thirty  Years*  War, 
and  was  alive  when  the  Commonwealth  was  established  in  England  and  Charles  the 
First  put  to  death.  He  is  said  to  have  predicted  the  future  conversion  of  England*, 
after  which  this  country  is  to  serve  the  Church  more  efficaciously  than  ever  before. 
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bad  Catholics,  an  age  of  wars  and  calamities,  in  which  thrones 
are  to  be  overthrown,  and  monarchs  put  to  death,  republics 
established,  and  the  Church  and  her  ministers  plundered.  This 
fifth  age,  he  says,  is  to  be  ended  by  the  appearance  of  a great 
and  holy  Pontiff,  and  a very  powerful  monarch,  who  is  to  come 
as  a messenger  of  God  to  put  an  end  to  all  disorders.  He  is  to 
make  everything  subject  to  his  own  power,  and  to  show  great 
zeal  for  the  true  Church.  Heresies  will  be  destroyed,  the 
Turkish  Empire  overthrown,  and  all  nations  are  to  come  and 
adore  God  in  the  true  Catholic  and  Roman  faith.  The  great 
monarch  is  to  be  helped  by  heaven  in  delivering  the  world  from 
the  wicked,  and  to  bring  to  a happy  conclusion  a great  Council, 
the  greatest  of  all,  which  will  have  to  pass  through  many 
tribulations. 

Whether  or  not  this  prediction  of  the  coming  of  a great 
Christian  prince  be  simply  founded,  in  Holzhausers  mind,  upon 
certain  passages  in  the  Apocalypse  itself,  it  is  remarkable  that 
there  are  anticipations  of  something  of  the  kind  in  writers 
earlier  than  his  time.  There  is  a prophecy  attributed  to 
S.  Cesarius,  but  which  is  at  least  older  than  the  tenth  century. 
It  is  found  in  an  old  book  printed  in  1514,  called  Liber 
mirabilis.  This  prophecy  speaks  of  a time  when  all  the  world, 
especially  France,  and  in  particular  Lorraine  and  Champagne, 
shall  have  been  subject  to  great  calamities,  and  when  a young 
prince  who  was  a captive  shall  recover  “ the  crown  of  the  lily.” 
He  is  to  aid  a most  holy  Pope,  and  the  two  are  to  reform 
the  world.  Many  princes  and  peoples  who  are  in  error  shall 
be  converted,  and  a wonderful  peace  shall  reign  for  many 
years,  until  the  corruption  comes  on,  which  is  to  precede  Anti- 
christ. Another  prophecy,  attributed  to  a certain  Jerome 
Botin,  who  died  a century  earlier,  in  1420,  speaks  of  a son 
of  the  blood  of  the  Kings  of  the  race  of  Artois,  who  shall 
govern  France  with  prudence  and  honour,  and  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  shall  be  with  him.  He  is  to  come  after  a great 
desolation  which  was  to  happen  more  than  four  centuries  from 
the  time  at  which  Botin  wrote.  Still  earlier,  in  the  ninth 
century,  Rabanus  Maurus  seems  to  have  caught  the  same 
tradition,  for  he  gives  it  as  the  teaching  of  the  doctors  (doctores 
nostri  dicunt),  that  a French  King  should  have  the  whole 
Roman  Empire  under  him,  in  the  last  days,  and  be  the  greatest 
and  last  of  Kings,  and  Adson,  in  the  tenth  century,  argued  that 
the  world  could  not  be  near  its  end,  because  the  great  King 
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had  not  yet  appeared.  It  appears  also  that  there  are  ancient 
traditions  among  the  Mahometans  that  a great  King  of  the 
Franks  shall  destroy  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  convert  the 
East  to  Christianity.  Something  of  the  kind  seems  to  have 
reached  the  ears  of  St  Francis  of  Sales  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  as  he  mentions  that  many  think  that  a French  King 
will  give  the  last  blow  to  Mahometanism.  There  is  also  a 
very  curious  prophecy  of  S.  Catharine  of  Raconigi,  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  saying  that  after  three  hundred 
years  a King  of  the  royal  house  of  France  would  be  exalted 
like  Charlemagne ; as  well  as  a prediction  of  S.  Angelo,  the 
Carmelite  martyr  in  the  thirteenth  century,  that  a holy  King 
of  France  would  put  an  end  to  the  miseries  which  were  to 
happen  after  his  own  time.  He  lived  just  before  St  Louis, 
but  the  words  of  the  prophecy  hardly  apply  to  the  latter.* 

The  Abb6  seemed  to  think,  that,  considering  the  nature  of 
the  subject-matter,  there  was  here  a fair  amount  of  evidence 
for  the  supposition  that  a tradition  of  some  sort  has  existed 
for  many  centuries  as  to  a future  great  triumph  of  the  Christian 
cause  under  a Western  King.  It  is  more  difficult,  he  thought, 
to  fix  the  time  of  such  a triumph.  In  all  prophecies,  time 
is  the  most  uncertain  element — the  events  which  are  predicted 
seem  to  be  seen,  as  it  were,  without  perspective  or  distance. 
But  then,  he  added,  there  were  a number  of  later  and  more 
special  predictions  which  clearly  referred  to  the  times  in  which 
we  live.  A good  many  people,  he  said,  dwelt  a great  deal 
upon  the  catalogue  of  the  Popes,  each  of  whom  is  distinguished 
by  some  short  motto,  which  is  attributed  to  St.  Malachy,  the 
friend  of  St.  Bernard.  But  this  prophecy  was  never  discovered  or 
published  till  the  sixteenth  century ; and  there  is  no  conclusive 
evidence  as  to  its  authorship.  This  would  not  be  decisive  against 
the  reality  or  truthfulness  of  the  prophecy,  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  mottoes  attached  to  the  reigns  of  the  few  last 
Popes  are  wonderfully  adapted  to  them.  Pius  the  Sixth,  who 
went  to  Vienna  to  intercede  with  Joseph  the  Second,  is  Pere- 
grinus  Apostolicus ; Pius  the  Seventh  has  the  words  Aquila 
Rapax , descriptive  of  his  sufferings  under  Napoleon ; Gregory 
the  Sixteenth,  the  Camaldolese  monk,  has  De  Balneis  Etrurice , 
and  the  present  Holy  Father,  as  is  well  known,  has  Cruxde  Crucet 
an  epigraph  admirably  suited  to  the  many  sufferings  of  his 
Pontificate,  even  if  we  do  not  remember  that  the  chief  outrages 
* See  Bollandists , Mail,  t iL 
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upon  him  have  been  perpetrated  under  the  flag  of  the  house  of 
Savoy.  The  next  Pope,  according  to  this  series,  has  Lumen  in 
Ceelo  as  his  motto,  and  this  is  supposed  to  denote  that  he  will 
witness  that  wonderful  interposition  of  heaven  in  favour  of  the 
Church  which  so  many  anxiously  expect.  But  the  Abb£  said 
that  the  mottoes  in  this  list  of  Popes  had  often  to  be  explained 
with  so  much  straining  in  order  to  make  them  fit  the  reigns 
of  the  several  Pontiffs,  that  we  could  not  build  much  on  the 
character  of  the  next  motto  after  Crux  de  Cruce,  Still,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  this  socalled  prophecy  of  St  Malachy  has 
a great  hold  on  the  public  imagination,  and  it  is  combined, 
by  those  who  expect  a great  triumph  of  the  Church  at  the  close 
of  the  present  Pontificate,  with  the  other  prophecies  which 
speak  of  a great  and  marvellous  change,  which  is  now  supposed 
to  be  imminent  Pius  the  Ninth  is  thought  to  be,  as  it  has  been 
expressed  by  one  of  the  prophecies  which  the  Abb6  quoted, 
“ the  last  Pope  of  the  oppressed  Church,  Crux  de  Cruce  : he  is  to* 
have  sorrow,  but  also  joy.  After  him,  is  to  come  the  deliverance. 
Lumen  in  Coelo There  is  also  something  to  the  same  effect  in 
the  famous  prophecies  of  the  Sceur  de  la  Nativity  who  dictated 
her  predictions  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  amid  the 
first  furies  of  the  French  Revolution.  She  foretold  the  calamities 
that  were  to  come  upon  France,  and  that  ultimately  the 
pernicious  principles  of  the  day  as  embodied  in  the  “Consti- 
tution,” would  be  condemned  by  a great  Council,  and  that  then 
order,  peace,  and  religion  would  be  established  by  a great 
Power,  guided  by  the  Holy  Ghost  This  is  thought  to  refer  to 
the  future  great  King. 

This  same  “great  King”  is  further  spoken  of  in  the  well 
known  prophecy  of  Orval,  as  to  the  authenticity  of  which  there 
has  been  so  much  controversy,  and  which  the  Abbd  thought 
worthy  of  some  consideration.  It  speaks  plainly  about  the  first 
Republic,  the  Empire,  the  Restoration,  the  monarchy  of  July,, 
the  second  Republic,  and  the  second  Empire,  after  which  it 
predicts  great  calamities,  the  burning  of  a great  city,  and  the 
dismemberment  of  France.  Then  is  to  come  peace  by  the 
means  of  a young  prince,  who  is  spoken  of  in  terms  that 
remind  us  of  the  prophecy  attributed  to  S.  Cesarius.  After  this 
the  Church  is  to  regain  many  lost  children,  three  kings  are  to 
lay  aside  the  mantle  of  error,  and  three  parts  of  “a  great 

* See  Voix  Proph&iques , t.  iL,  p.  988.  This  is  from  what  is  called  the  Prophecy 
of  Madeleine— an  old  peasant  woman  in  France,  still,  as  it  seems,  living. 
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people  of  the  sea  ” are  to  return  to  the  true  faith.  Possibly  the 
“ three  kings  ” may  have  been  taken  from  the  older  prophecies 
about  the  destruction  of  Islamism,  which  has  occupied  three 
kingdoms  out  of  the  ten  into  which  the  Roman  Empire  was 
divided.  The  Abb 6 told  us  that  the  “ great  people  of  the  sea  ” 
must  be  the  English  nation,  the  conversion  of  which  was  also 
mentioned  in  a famous  prediction  of  a certain  P&re  Necktou,  a 
Jesuit  of  the  last  century,  who  had  foretold  the  calamities 
which  would  afflict  France,  and,  indeed,  Europe  in  general,  in 
the  course  of  which  Paris  would  be  destroyed.  Here,  however, 
he  said,  he  could  not  answer  for  the  exact  text  of  these  predic- 
tions, or,  indeed,  of  unwritten  predictions  in  general.  One 
version  of  P&re  Necktou  spoke  of  a terrible  revolution,  worse 
than  that  of  France,  which  we  were  to  undergo,  before  the 
conversion  of  the  country.  We  were  to  be  helped  to  peace  and 
to  the  faith  by  France.  Another  version  left  out  our  revolution. 
The  conversion  of  England,  he  added,  was  mentioned  in  many 
other  prophecies.  He  thought  that  the  similarity  between  these 
anticipations  might  in  some  cases  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
that  earlier  prophecies  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  those  who 
made  later  predictions,  but  that  this  could  not  be  the  case 
always. 

On  the  second  of  the  two  evenings  of  which  I have  spoken, 
the  good  Abb6  told  us  about  contemporary  prophecies  more 
particularly.  Here,  he  said,  there  was  more  than  usual  danger. 
The  same  Scriptures  which  testify  to  the  perpetual  existence 
of  the  prophetic  gift  in  the  Church,  and  to  the  blessings  which 
may  be  gained  by  a devout  consideration  of  its  utterances,  also 
bid  us  put  such  things  to  the  test,  and  not  to  be  ready  to  believe 
“ every  spirit.”  “This  Ls  just  what  a great  number  of  persons,” 
he  said,  “ are  forgetting  at  this  moment.  There  is  a great  deal 
of  exaggerated  curiosity  and  unhealthy  excitement,  and  people 
catch  at  words  repeated  second  or  thirdhaiid  from  the  mouth  of 
some  one  who  is  supposed  to  be  a saint  or  to  have  some  super- 
natural communications,  and  twist  what  they  hear  in  accordance 
with  their  own  desires.  The  consequence  is  that  they  prepare 
for  themselves  disappointment,  and  expose  religion  and  religious 
persons  to  the  mockery  and  jeers  of  unbelievers.  There  are 
many  who  have  fixed  in  their  own  minds  when  the  counter 
Revolution  is  to  begin  in  Europe,  in  which  country  it  is  to 
triumph  first,  how  it  is  then  to  spread  to  ’other  countries,  who 
are  to  be  the  persons  who  are  to  be  prominent  in  bringing  it 
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about,  and  the  like.  They  have  settled  already  who  the  Prince 
Dieudonn6  is  to  be,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
talked,  they  would  expose,  not  only  themselves,  but  the  sacred 
gift  of  prophecy  itself,  to  serious  ridicule,  if  the  person  on  whom 
they  have  fixed  were  to  die  without  accomplishing  the  task  which 
they  have  allotted  to  him.”  He  then  told  us  an  anecdote  of  a 
good  old  priest  who  used  to  go  about  saying  that  a certain 
“anima  santa”  had  told  him  that  he  should  himself  live  till 
he  saw  the  Church  again  triumphant  in  Rome,  and  who  very 
much  disappointed  his  friends  by  dying  in  the  course  of  last 
summer.  The  Holy  Father  himself,  he  added,  had  recently 
spoken  against  overcredulity,  especially  in  contemporary  pro- 
phecies.* 

Under  these  reserves,  the  Abb6  gave  us  a few  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  predictions  which  had  come  under  his  notice, 
and  which,  as  he  said,  would  soon  be  proved  either  true  or  false, 
by  the  natural  lapse  of  time.  One  of  the  best  authenticated  was 
a prophecy  of  the  Venerable  Rosa  Venerini  (the  Foundress  of 
a Congregation  of  religious  women  for  the  education  of  the 
young),  who,  rather  more  than  a century  ago,  appeared  to  one  of 
her  Congregation  whose  life  was  despaired  of  by  the  physicians, 
told  her  that  she  was  to  be  immediately  restored  to  health  (as 
it  actually  happened),  and  also  that  in  a short  time  the  Holy 
Father  would  witness  his  triumph,  but  that  much  prayer  was 
needed,  because  a great  chastisement  from  the  hand  of  God  was 
to  come  first. -f*  Another  prophecy  to  which  he  gave  some  credit 
was  uttered  by  Marie  Lataste,  a nun  of  the  Sacre  Coeur  wha 
died  in  1847.  This  predicted  the  desolation  of  Rome  under 
the  present  usurping  Government,  and  the  subsequent  triumph 
of  the  present  Pope  after  rather  more  than  three  years  and  a 
half  of  his  present  captivity,  by  means  of  the  intervention  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  to  whom  he  has  done  so  much  honour  by 
the  Definition  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  Another,  which 
came  from  a person  known  to  have  predicted  the  fall  of  the 
second  Empire,  and  the  fact  that  the  Pope  would  live  beyond 
“the  years  of  Peter.”  The  same  person  had  foretold  the 
deliverance  of  Rome  after  the  same  interval  of  oppression 
already  mentioned.  Three  years  and  a half,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, is  the  length  of  the  reign  of  Antichrist  in  Scripture,  and 
that  space  of  time  often  recurs  in  prophecy.  This,  however,. 

• See  Etudes  Religieuses  for  June,  1872,  p.  888. 

t See  the  CivUth  Cattolica , fac  Quad.  525  (May  4),  p.  304. 
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would  not  account  for  the  coincidence  of  their  predictions  with 
others  of  older  date,  especially  a prophecy  which  is  said  to  have 
been  made  by  Anna  Maria  Taigi,  whom  we  have  already  had 
to  mention.  As  she  died  in  1837,  it  could  only  have  been  by 
a prophetic  speech  that  she  was  led  to  foretell,  as  she  seems  to 
have  foretold,  the  Definition  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  and 
of  Papal  Infallibility,  the  war  between  Prussia  and  France,  and 
the  spoliation  of  the  Temporal  Dominions  of  the  Pope.  She 
is  also  said  to  have  declared  that  Pius  the  Ninth  would  reign 
more  than  twenty  seven  years,  in  which  case  he  would  probably 
see  the  triumph  of  the  Church  spoken  of  in  the  other  predictions 
just  now  mentioned.* 

The  Abb 6 added  that  the  prophecies  attributed  to  the  living 
Ecstatica  at  Oria  in  Italy  could  not  be  depended  upon  for 
certain,  as  you  could  never  tell  what  is  authentic  and  what  not, 
but  that  if  they  were  authentic  they  must  either  be  taken  in 
great  measure  from  what  is  reported  of  the  predictions  of  Anna 
Maria  Taigi,  or  be  independent  of  them.  If  the  latter  were 
the  case,  the  similarity  between  them  was  very  striking. 
According  to  these  prophecies,  Victor  Emmanuel  is  to  fall, 
there  will  be  a great  crisis  at  Rome,  apparently  a short  Reign 
of  Terror  under  the  Red  Republic,  which  is  to  be  terminated 
in  some  very  wonderful  manner,  so  that  the  Pope  will  live  to 
see  the  beginning  of  the  last  great  triumph  of  the  Church. 

I think  the  young  French  Count  was  rather  annoyed  that 
the  Abbe  did  not  more  positively  identify  the  coming  deliverer 
of  France  and  the  Church  with  the  Comte  de  Chambord.  But 
he  said  he  remembered  the  time  when  these  same  prophecies, 
or  many  of  them,  were  applied  to  the  present  Emperor  of 
Austria,  who  had  certainly  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the 
Church  altogether.  He  insisted  that  we  should  receive  all 
such  particular  explanations  with  the  greatest  caution,  and 
use  the  predictions  rather  to  foster  hope,  encourage  prayer, 

* The  Gazette  du  Midi  of  July  23,  1871,  giving  an  account  of  an  audience  granted 
by  the  Tope  to  the  collectors  of  the  Peter’s  Pence,  relates  that  the  Holy  Father 
mentioned  to  them  that  promoters  of  the  cause  of  Anna  Maria  Taigi  had  told  him 
many  prophecies  of  that  holy  woman  respecting  the  times  in  which  we  live,  on  which, 
as  His  Holiness  said,  he  did  not  place  much  reliance,  but  which  were  contained  in  the 
Processes,  and  would  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  See.  But,  he  added, 
the  promoters  had  told  him  one  thing  as  prophesied  by  Anna  Maria  Taigi,  which  had 
certainly  come  true — that  the  time  would  come  when  the  Holy  See  would  have  to 
depend  for  support  on  the  alms  of  the  whole  world,  and  that  nevertheless  money 
would  never  be  wanting  to  it 
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and  prompt  to  strong  united  exertions  for  the  cause  of  good, 
than  for  the  indulgence  of  party  or  personal  feeling,  or  the 
formation  of  highflown  and  perhaps  illusory  expectations. 

The  Count  was  not  satisfied.  He  maintained  that  the 
prophecy  of  Orval  said  that  a young  Prince  was  to  “ leave  the 
island  of  captivity,  and  join  the  lion  to  the  white  flower.” 
The  lion  was  the  device  of  the  house  of  Parma. 

Then  Edward  Tesimond,  who  I think  was  a little  malicious 
in  the  matter,  observed  that  Henri  Cinq  was  not  a young  prince, 
and  had  never  been  captive  in  an  island. 

The  Count  added,  that  Sister  Rosa  Colomba,  the  famous 
nun  of  Taggia,  had  predicted  all  the  troubles  of  the  present 
time,  and  had  also  foretold  that  tranquillity  would  not  return 
until  “the  white  flower  should  be  again  seated  on  the  throne 
of  France.” 

Edward  replied  that,  according  to  some  other  prophecies, 
the  future  deliverer  was  to  be  some  one  altogether  unknown 
and  unexpected,  and  that  this  would  hardly  suit  the  head  of 
the  Bourbon  family.  Lord  Tesimond  then  broke  in,  seeming 
to  fear  that  the  disputes  might  wax  rather  too  warm.  He 
asked  the  Abbe  whether  the  nun  of  Taggia  had  not  predicted 
the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  armies  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Austria. 

“That  is  true,”  said  the  Abb6,  “at  least,  if  we  can  depend 
upon  the  versions  of  her  prophetic  sayings  which  are  current. 
She  would  never  give  her  consent  to  the  building  of  a new 
church  for  her  own  convent,  because,  as  she  said,  the  Russians 
would  stable  their  horses  in  it,  and  she  died,  in  fact,  a few  days 
before  it  was  consecrated.” 

This  led  to  some  more  questions  as  to  predictions  about 
the  nations  just  mentioned.  There  was  one  about  the  extinction 
of  the  German  royal  family,  another  about  the  restoration  of 
Poland*  and  a third  about  the  conversion  of  Russia;  but  the 
Abb6  did  not  seem  to  pin  his  faith  upon  them,  and  concluded 
by  insisting  again  that  the  best  fruit  to  be  gathered  from  all 
these  prophecies  was  increased  courage  and  hopefulness  in 
prayer  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Church. 
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PART  THE  SECOND. 

Father  Blakhal's  encounter  with  the  Camerons,  related 
in  our  last  number,  was  not  the  only  occasion  of  showing  his 
martial  temper  and  abilities.  It  would  seem  that  various* 
roving  bands  of  Highlanders  were  at  that  period  prowling 
about  the  country,  taking  advantage  of  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  times,  or,  what  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  stimulated  by  the 
pressure  of  want  at  home.  Before  the  attempt  of  the 
Camerons,  a body  of  Badenoch  men,  Gordons  of  Lord  Huntly’s 
following,  had  made  a threatening  demonstration  against 
Aboyne,  demanding  admittance  into  the  castle;  but  they 
were  repelled  with  spirit  by  Father  Blakhal,  and  compelled  to 
rest  contented  with  a night's  lodging  on  the  estate,  the  expense 
of  which  was  defrayed  by  Lady  Aboyne.  The  Camerons  were 
followed  by  the  Stuarts  of  Athol,  who  were  met  by  the  stout- 
hearted captain  accompanied  by  six  light  guns,  “as  he  used 
to  do  on  such  occasions,"  and  constrained  to  rest  satisfied  with 
the  same  treatment  as  the  Badenoch  men  had  received.  From 
that  time  forward  Lady  Aboyne  remained  unmolested,  owing, 
doubtless,  to  the  energy  and  courage  of  her  chaplain,  who 
seems  fully  to  have  understood  that  the  only  security  in  those 
times  was  that  which  rested  on  stout  hearts  and  strong  hands. 

In  the  meantime.  Lady  Aboyne’s  gentle  life  was  drawing  to 
a close.  A singular  circumstance  happened  in  connection  with 
her  death,  which  we  give  as  recounted  by  Father  Blakhal.  Lady 
Aboyne  had  shown  her  charity  by  befriending  a gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Duncan  Gordon,  of  the  house  of  Lesmore,  and 
his  wife  Agnes  Barclay,  of  the  house  of  Gartley,  who  had 
suffered  much  for  their  constancy  in  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
had  been  in  consequence  reduced  to  beggary.  Lady  Aboyne 
received  Mrs.  Gordon  into  her  house,  and  Mr.  Gordon  passed 
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his  time  in  the  houses  of  his  friends,  visiting  Aboyne  four  times 
a year,  and  spending  three  or  four  weeks  in  the  castle;  and 
when  he  took  his  departure  at  the  termination  of  each  visit,  he 
was  never  suffered  to  leave  with  empty  hands.  He  came  to 
Aboyne,  in  accordance  with  this  custom,  at  Christmas,  1639, 
and  remained  till  Candlemas,  when,  after  having  taken  leave, 
he  was  seized  with  a sickness  during  the  Mass,  from  which  he 
never  rallied,  but  died  after  an  interval  of  a month’s  duration. 
Lady  Aboyne  was  most  attentive  to  him  during  his  sickness, 
and  never  failed  to  visit  him  three  times  a day,  after  Mass,  after 
dinner,  and  last  thing  at  night,  when  she  joined  him  in  saying 
the  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  On  the  night  after  his  funeral, 
Mr.  Gordon  appeared  to  Lady  Aboyne  in  her  sleep,  and  said 
to  her — 

“ Madam,  you  are  always  apprehending  death,  and  therefore  never  have 
one  good  day.  I pray  you  be  no  more  so,  for  I shall  come  and  advertise 
you  six  months  before  you  die  ! ” This  he  said,  and  no  more,  and  the  next 
day  she  did  tell  it  to  me.  I said  to  her  that  he  was  an  honest  gentleman 
while  he  lived,  and  would  keep  his  promise ; and  therefore  she  should  not 
be  so  apprehensive  of  death,  which,  making  her  melancholy,  might  well 
advance  her  death,  but  not  prolong  her  life.  Within  the  space  of  two  years 
after  this,  he  appeared  to  her  again  in  her  sleep,  the  night  preceding  the 
1 2th  of  September,  1641,  and  said — “I  am  come  now,  madam,  to  keep  my 
promise  to  you  ; it  is  time  to  prepare  yourself ; ” and  said  no  more.  She  told 
me  next  day  that  Duncan  Gordon  had  advertised  her  to  prepare  herself  for 
death.  I,  not  firmly  believing  that  it  was  a true  vision,  but  rather  a dream 
proceeding  from  her  melancholy,  did  set  down  the  day  in  writing ; and  it 
proved  a true  vision,  for  she  departed  from  this  life  the  12th  day  of  March, 
1642,  betwixt  eleven  and  twelve  hours  in  the  forenoon,  which  neither  wanted 
nor  exceeded  one  day  of  the  six  months'  advertisement  which  he  had 
promised  to  give  her  before  her  death. 

Lady  Aboyne  was  seized  with  slow  fever  on  the  12th  of 
September,  and  during  the  remaining  six  months  of  her  life 
seems  to  have  gradually  faded  away,  not  neglecting,  as  we  may 
be  sure,  full  preparation  for  eternity.  Every  week  she  confessed 
and  communicated  ; and — 

At  the  end  of  every  confession,  when  I had  absolved  her,  she  joined  her 
hands  and  said  upon  her  knees  as  follows — “Now,  Father,  you  see  I am 
going  from  this  life,  and  now  I recommend  to  you  my  fatherless  child,  going 
to  be  motherless.  I pray  you  to  continue  to  her  the  charity  that  you  have 
ever  shown  unto  me.  I know  that  she  will  be  put  to  some  heretic  to  pervert 
her ; and  therefore  I pray  you,  for  God’s  sake,  do  not  abandon  her,  but  visit 
and  comfort  her,  and  save  her  soul  if  you  can.” 

Father  Blakhal  was  not  unfaithful  to  the  charge  thus  solemnly 
imposed  upon  him,  as  the  sequel  will  show. 

Lady  Henrietta,  the  fatherless  and  motherless  girl  thus 
thrown  upon  his  care,  was  removed  immediately  after  her 
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mother’s  death  to  the  house  of  a person  of  the  name  of  Coutts, 
in  the  neighbourhood,  with  the  view  of  sending  her  as  soon  as 
possible  either  to  Lady  Drummond  or  Lady  Haddington,  who 
were  cousins  of  hers,  and  both  Protestants,  to  be  brought  up  in 
the  Protestant  religion.  That  her  Catholic  relations  should  have 
submitted  to  such  an  arrangement,  can  only  be  accounted  for 
from  their  unwillingness  to  expose  themselves  to  the  action  of 
the  persecuting  laws  of  the  period,  which  were  especially 
stringent  in  the  matter  of  the  education  of  children.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  Father  Blakhal  evidently  entertained  no  hope  of 
assistance  from  Lady  Henrietta’s  Catholic  friends  in  Scotland, 
for  he  at  once  turned  his  thoughts  to  her  grandmother,  the 
Marchioness  of  Huntly,  who  had  retired  into  France,  though 
without  much  hope  of  success  in  that  quarter ; and  then  failing 
her,  to  the  Queen  of  France,  with  whom  he  hoped  to  succeed  in 
securing  maintenance  and  protection  for  the  orphan,  encouraged 
no  doubt  by  the  issue  of  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  her  aunt  at  the 
Court  of  the  Netherlands. 

With  the  view  of  passing  over  into  France,  Blakhal 
proceeded  to  Aberdeen,  having  visited  his  young  charge  on  the 
way  in  the  friend’s  house  where  she  was  lying  ill  of  the  small- 
pox, and  communicated  herself  and  her  servant.  He  of  course 
travelled  in  disguise,  and  had  great  difficulty  in  escaping 
detection  by  a drunken  party,  in  whose  company  he  was 
constrained  to  remain  from  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  till  five  in 
the  afternoon ; during  which  time  his  courage  and  resources 
were  tried  to  the  utmost  On  his  arrival  at  Aberdeen,  he  found 
the  General  Assembly,  so  he  calls  it,  of  Ministers  in  full 
deliberation,  and  as  they  had  heard  of  Lady  Aboyne’s  death, 
and  got  some  intelligence  of  her  chaplain’s  movements,  his 
position  soon  became  critical.  He  was  apprized  of  their  designs 
by  Mr.  Patrick  Chambers,  the  Clerk  of  the  Assembly,  and  a 
Catholic  at  heart,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  evade  their  plans  for 
his  capture  by  taking  refuge  in  a ship  bound  for  Zealand,  in 
which  he  fortunately  found  a friend  in  the  person  of  the  gunner. 
This  was  on  the  Tuesday,  and  the  ship  did  not  sail  till  the 
following  Sunday,  so  that  the  gunner  had  to  invent  some 
excuse  for  bringing  his  friend  so  soon  on  board  ; and  the  excuse 
he  hit  upon  shows  that  the  habits  of  Scotland  have  not  altered 
much  in  one  particular.  He  assured  the  skipper  that  Blakhal 
had  been  brought  up  in  France,  and  could  not  endure  drinking, 
but  that  having  many  acquaintances  in  Aberdeen,  they  would 
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force  him  to  be  drunk  every  day,  and  to  eschew  them  he  had 
come  to  lie  quietly  in  the  ship,  choosing  rather  to  be  sea  sick 
than  wine  sick.  The  captain  was  satisfied  with  this  reason,  and 
after  a prosperous  voyage  the  Father  reached  Zealand  in  safety, 
and  thence  passed  on  by  another  vessel  to  France,  and  in  due 
time  made  his  way  to  Paris  for  the  prosecution  of  his  great 
design.  Having  first  succeeded  in  obtaining  a tutorship  for 
himself  in  a French  family  at  Boisdenmets,  in  Normandy,  he 
opened  communications  with  Lady  Huntly,  Lady  Henrietta’s 
grandmother,  who  was  then  residing  in  Paris.  Here  a blank 
refusal  awaited  his  application,  grounded  apparently  on  financial 
reasons,  which  caused  Blakhal  to  speak  his  mind  roundly  to  her 
ladyship,  and  tell  her  that  as  she  declined  to  discharge  what  was 
only  a natural  duty,  he  would  address  himself  to  others:  he 
would  try  first  the  Queen  of  France ; if  unsuccessful  in  that 
quarter,  he  would  try  the  Queen  of  Spain,  and  so  from  one 
Princess  to  another,  so  long  as  there  are  Catholic  Princesses  in 
Europe,  until  he  got  maintenance  for  this  noble  child  to  be 
brought  up  in  some  Catholic  country  where  her  soul  might  be 
saved.  As  it  turned  out,  Lady  Huntly’s  assistance  would  have 
been  of  no  avail  even  if  she  had  been  ready  to  offer  it,  for  she 
died  within  a week  after  the  interview. 

Blakhal  at  once  resolved  to  carry  out  his  plan  of  an  appeal 
to  the  Queen,  and  returned  to  Paris  for  that  purpose  in  the 
beginning  of  January,  1643.  His  friends  there  vainly  repre- 
sented the  difficulties  that  would  lie  in  his  way,  and  tried  to 
laugh  him  out  of  what  appeared  to  them  a very  Quixotic 
undertaking.  But  he  was  not  to  be  deterred  from  his  attempt, 
meeting  all  objections  by  saying  that,  “ Confiding  in  the  provi- 
dence of  Almighty  God,  Who  is  the  Father  of  destitute  orphans, 
and  in  the  great  charity  of  the  gracious  Princess,  I will  make 
bold  to  speak  unto  Her  Majesty,  hoping  that  He  Who  doth  help 
fools  and  children  will  help  us  also.”  The  French  Court  was 
then  at  St.  Germains.  The  great  Cardinal  who  had  so  long 
ruled  over  France  and  her  monarch  with  such  an  imperial  sway* 
had  just  passed  away  to  his  account,  and  Louis  the  Thirteenth 
was  fast  following  his  powerful  Minister  to  the  grave.  Richelieu 
died  on  December  4,  1642  ; and  the  King  on  May  14  following. 
The  Queen,  Anne  of  Austria,  was  thus  drawing  towards  the 
term  of  that  long  period  of  neglect  and  estrangement  from  her 
husband  that  had  resulted  from  the  jealous  hostility  of  Richelieu, 
which  she  had,  from  whatever  cause,  so  unfortunately  provoked* 
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The  good  Father  began  his  residence  at  St  Germains  in  a 
way  that  was  highly  characteristic  and  augured  well  for  his  final 
success.  On  account  of  the  crowded  state  of  the  town,  caused 
by  the  presence  of  the  Court,  he  found  that  he  could  not  get  a 
bed  under  a crown  a night,  and  as  this  was  a heavy  draw  upon 
his  slender  resources,  he  hit  upon  a rather  original  expedient 
for  economizing.  He  says — 

Because  my  bed  was  so  dear,  I spared  of  my  diet,  and  commonly  did  not 
eat  nor  drink  before  nine  of  the  clock  at  night,  and  then  dejeuned,  dined, 
and  supped  all  at  once,  and  paid  all  before  I went  to  bed ; for  the  throng 
had  stifled  credit. 

After  some  days’  fruitless  effort  to  gain  access  to  the  Queen,  and 
just  when  the  despairing  thought  of  retreat  had  begun  to  present 
itself,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  directed  by  a soldier  to  one 
of  the  exempts  of  the  Queen’s  guard,  who  kindly  listened  to  his 
request,  and  on  discovering  that  his  motive  for  seeking  an 
audience  of  Her  Majesty  was  a charitable  one,  gave  him 
directions  how  to  obtain  what  he  sought.  Nor  did  he  rest 
satisfied  with  this,  but  perceiving  that  Blakhal  did  not  know 
the  ways  of  the  Court,  he  brought  him  to  Madame  de  la  Flotte, 
one  of  the  Queen’s  ladies,  who  was  herself  of  a very  charitable 
disposition.  This  lady,  on  hearing  his  story,  at  once  became 
interested  in  his  plans,  and  went  immediately  to  lay  the  matter 
before  the  Queen,  which  she  did  to  such  good  purpose  that  she 
returned  in  a short  time  into  the  antechamber  to  say  that  Her 
Majesty  would  herself  come  in  a short  time,  and  hear  what  the 
Father  had  to  state  from  his  own  lips.  After  a good  hour, 
Anne  of  Austria  entered  the  antechamber. 

I did  not  approach  her  [says  Blakhal],  because  I did  not  think  she 
had  been  the  Queen,  but  only  one  of  her  ladies,  because  Madame  de  la 
Flotte  did  not  come  with  her,  nor  none  of  her  ladies,  but  all  alone,  and  did 
speak  so  familiarly  to  the  grooms  of  her  chamber,  and  they  to  her,  that  I 
thought  she  had  been  but  one  of  the  maids  of  honour.  For  during  the  life 
of  the  King,  her  husband,  she  was  so  well  favoured,  and  so  like  a French 
belle  brunette  fas  they  say)  of  six  or  seven  and  twenty  years,  and  so  small  in 
the  middle,  and  so  strait  in  her  gown,  which  she  did  to  please  the  King, 
that  I did  persuade  myself  that  she  could  not  be  the  Queen,  and  therefore 
I did  not  stir,  until  she  herself  looking  about  through  the  room,  and  seeing 
none  there  but  her  grooms  and  me,  said,  looking  to  me,  “ Is  it  you  who  wish 
to  speak  to  me  concerning  a little  girl  ? ” Then  I did  see  that  I had  been 
mistaken,  and  at  the  same  instant  one  of  the  grooms  said  to  me,  “ Sir,  go 
and  speak  to  the  Queen.”  So  I approached  nearer  to  Her  Majesty,  and 
putting  my  knee  to  the  ground,  said,  u Madam,  I beg  your  Majesty’s  pardon 
very  humbly  for  having  kept  your  Majesty  waiting  so  long,  not  having  the 
honour  of  knowing  you,  as  I do  not  frequent  the  Court.”  Then  she  said, 
“ Rise,  my  friend ; I esteem  you  all  the  more  for  that,  for  I do  not  like 
priests  who  hang  about  Courts ; tell  me  what  you  have  to  say  touching 
this  young  girl” 
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Blakhal,  who  does  not  seem  to  have  been  sparing  of  speech 
on  such  occasions,  immediately  entered  upon  a long  statement 
of  his  case,  urging  the  dangerous  position  of  his  client,  her 
mother’s  last  request,  and  her  claims  on  the  score  of  the  great- 
ness of  her  family.  The  Queen  listened  patiently  to  his  long 
discourse,  and  when  it  came  to  an  end,  at  once  expressed  her 
readiness  to  do  what  she  could  to  help  the  orphan.  She 
proposed  to  write  to  Lord  Huntly,  whom  she  said  she  knew, 
to  ask  him  to  send  the  child  to  her;  but  Blakhal  told  her 
that  this  might  involve  Lord  Huntly  in  serious  danger,  as  it 
was  a punishable  offence  in  Scotland  to  send  or  take  any  child 
of  her  condition  out  of  the  country  without  licence  from  the 
King  or  the  Council  of  State  ; that  it  would,  be  difficult  to  get 
access  to  the  King,  who  was  with  his  army,  and  that  the  Council 
would  certainly  refuse  any  application  for  such  leave.  He 
therefore  suggested  that  the  Queen  should  write  to  the  child 
herself,  as  this  would  save  the  Marquis  from  direct  danger,  and 
enable  him  with  more  ease  to  get  her  secretly  conveyed  out 
of  Scotland.  The  Queen  replied  that  she  was  not  allowed  to 
write  to  any  one  out  of  France  without  licence  from  the  King, 
but  referred  him  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  M.  de  Noyers,  who 
alone  had  access  to  the  King  during  his  illness,  directing  him 
to  lay  the  case  before  the  Secretary,  and  say  that  the  Queen 
begged  him  to  obtain  leave  for  her  to  write  to  Scotland  for  the 
child.  The  Father  accordingly  waited  upon  M.  de  Noyers,  who 
listened  with  much  interest  to  his  story,  and  after  some  little 
delay  laid  the  matter  before  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  who  was 
not  less  moved  at  the  poor  orphan’s  desolate  condition,  and 
said — “ I give  leave  to  the  Queen  to  write  for  her,  and  I will 
write  for  her  likewise  to  come  here,  and  will  entertain  her  out  of 
my  espargne , and  be  a father  to  her,  since  she  has  lost  her  own. 
in  such  a fashion.  I remember  to  have  heard  of  that  horrible 
murder.”  The  King’s  letter  was  soon  obtained,  not  without  a 
little  exhibition  of  genuine  Scotch  character  in  the  process. 
Blakhal  having  offered  money  to  one  of  the  officers  on  the 
receipt  of  the  King’s  letter,  the  head  official  would  not  allow 
his  subordinate  to  receive  it,  saying  jestingly — “ Scotch  money 
is  not  good.” 

I answered  that  I would  give  him  French  money,  and  that  very  good* 
Then  he  said,  “We  do  not  take  money  from  the  Scotch.”  And  when  I 
pressed  him  more  (thinking  that  he  pitied  my  poverty),  saying,  “ I will  give 
it  with  as  good  a heart  as  any  Frenchman;”  he  said,  “I  see  you  are  too 
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liberal ; I will  complain  to  Col.  Douglas  that  you  are  trying  to  corrupt  us 
here.  Ask  him  if  we  ever  take  money  from  the  Scotch  ; he  will  tell  you  the 
truth.”  I seeing  him  as  obstinate  in  refusing  the  money  as  I was  wilful  in 
offering,  I did  put  it  in  my  pocket,  and  thanked  him  for  his  charity. 

When  Blakhal  repeated  what  had  been  done  to  the  Queen, 
she  said  that  as  the  King  had  written,  it  would  be  no  longer 
necessary  for  her  to  write,  but  that  she  would  be  glad  to  receive 
the  young  lady  when  she  came.  On  reflection,  however,  the 
Father  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  the  safer  course 
to  have  a letter  from  the  Queen  as  well,  for  he  had  formed  a 
correct  judgment  of  the  critical  state  of  Louis  health,  and 
foresaw  the  difficulty  that  would  arise  if  he  should  only  have 
the  letter  of  a dead  King  to  present  when  he  got  to  Scotland. 
The  matter  was  not  without  difficulty,  for  he  could  not  suggest 
such  a motive  to  the  Queen  for  asking  a letter  from  her,  and, 
again,  there  was  some  doubt  whether,  now  that  the  King’s  had 
been  procured,  it  might  not  give  umbrage,  especially  to  M.  de 
Noyers,  who  as  an  attached  follower  of  Richelieu’s  was  suspected 
of  no  very  friendly  feeling  towards  the  Queen,  to  request  such  a 
letter  from  Her  Majesty.  But  Blakhal  surmounted  all  difficulties 
with  great  address  and  diplomacy.  Having  satisfied  himself 
from  M.  de  Noyers  that  the  Queen’s  writing  would  not  be  dis- 
tasteful in  that  quarter,  he  once  more  approached  Her  Majesty, 
and  on  the  plea  of  the  greater  assurance  and  facility  that  would 
be  afforded  for  getting  his  protegee  out  of  Scotland  by  having 
letters  from  both  King  and  Queen  to  back  his  efforts,  he  gained 
the  Queen’s  assent,  who  with  her  own  lips  kindly  directed  him 
where  to  find  her  Secretary,  whom  she  instructed  to  write  a 
letter  in  conformity  with  her  orders.  This  important  point 
secured,  Blakhal  took  his  departure  for  Paris,  and  in  due  time 
presented  himself  at  the  Scotch  College,  with  his  two  letters  in 
his  pocket.  There  he  was  received  by  his  friends  with  a quiet 
laugh  at  his  expense,  for  they  supposed  that  he  had  returned 
from  his  errand  a wiser,  if  a poorer  man.  He  bore  their  chaffing 
at  his  presumed  want  of  success  for  a time,  and  then  turned  the 
tables  upon  them  by  the  triumphant  production  of  the  Royal 
letters,  and  the  words — “Told  I you  not  that  God  helpeth  fools 
and  children  ? ” 

Having  taken  the  precaution  of  forwarding  several  copies  of 
the  letters  of  the  King  and  Queen  to  Scotland,  Blakhal  at 
length  resolved  to  proceed  thither  himself.  This  step  involved 
no  slight  risk,  as  he  well  knew,  but  he  had  fully  counted  the 
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cost  before  he  formed  his  resolution,  and  the  persuasions  of  his 
friends  were  powerless  to  induce  him  to  change  it  But  we  will 
let  him  speak  for  himself  on  the  matter. 

When  I proposed  this  intention  to  my  friends  in  Paris,  their  opinions 
were  all  opposite,  counselling  me  rather  to  attend  here  in  France  her  coming 
over,  than  to  ejmose  myself  to  be  taken  in  Scotland,  with  the  loss  of  mine 
own  life  and  of  her  fortune  ; for  morally  I could  not  eschew  being  taken 
being  so  well  known,  and  being  taken,  it  behoved  me  to  die  infallibly ; it 
being  a crime  to  take  away  any  of  her  condition  out  of  the  country  without 
licence  from  the  King  or  the  Council,  which  I would  never  obtain.  I con- 
sidered this  discussion  made  by  Mr.  Chambers  and  Mr.  Leith,  which  I did 
know  proceeded  from  their  affection  towards  me,  and  thought  their  opinion 
but  too  probable,  and  thanking  them  for  their  good  counsel,  said,  “I  may  wait 
long  ana  long  over  again  for  her  coming  to  France  ere  she  come,  unless  I or 
some  other  urge  incessantly  her  uncle  to  send  her  over,  and  I know  that  I 
shall  not  find  anybody  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  do  that,  but  only  myself. 
And  as  for  the  hazard  of  my  life,  I did  premeditate  the  worst  that  can  befall 
me  before  I did  make  my  resolution,  and  do  really  find  that  no  evil  so  great 
can  befall  me  as  the  abandoning  that  child  in  the  condition  wherein  she  is, 
and  therefore  I am  resolved  to  make  the  voyage  and  die  in  the  way.  I will 
hazard  all  for  her  delivery,  and  leave  the  event  to  God,  Who  hath  done  for 
her  all  that  hath  been  done,  and  therefore  I hope  that  as  He  hath  laid  the 
foundation,  He  will  also  perfect  the  work.  But  He  useth  ordinary  instru- 
ments in  such  things,  and  worketh  not  miraculously  but  seldom,  when 
human  industry  hath  no  proportion  unto  the  effect.  If  I should  be  taken 
and  hanged,  I am  sure  that  neither  God  nor  her  father  or  mother  will 
reproach  to  me  any  infidelity,  for  they  do  know  tljat  I am  willing  to  do  all 
that  lieth  in  my  power.  But,  if  for  fear’  of  my  own  death,  I should  remain 
in  France,  neglecting  her,  mine  own  conscience  would  condemn  me  for  not 
doing  all  that  I might  have  done,  and  so  I should  never  have  one  joyful  day 
thereafter.  Nay,  1 had  rather  die  doing  my  duty  than  live  a reproachful 
life,  so  as  that  any  man  could  justly  upbraid  infidelity  to  me,  and  with  truth 
say  that  I had  falsified  my  promise  made  unto  her  dying  mother,  who  did  so 
earnestly  recommend  to  me  the  care  of  her  soul.  My  heart  was  never  so 
base,  nor,  by  the  grace  of  God,  shall  ever  be,  as  to  save  my  life  with  the  loss 
of  my  honour.  And  therefore  I shall,  through  the  grace  of  Almighty  God, 
make  this  voyage,  or  die  in  the  way.  For  counsels  come  too  late,  when 
resolutions  are  taken.”  They  hearing  me  speak  so  determinately,  did  leave 
me,  as  they  said,  in  my  obstination. 

Having  furnished  himself  for  his  journey  with  the  help  of 
thirty  pistoles  procured  for  him  from  M.  de  Noyers  by  the  Abb6 
Chambers,  he  hired  a horse  to  carry  him  to  Boisdenmets,  where 
he  wished  to  take  leave  of  the  family.  He  paid  five  crowns  for 
this  horse,  which  he  thus  describes — 

I would  not  have  plained  the  moneys,  if  the  horse  had  been  as  good  as 
he  was  like  to  have  been,  for  he  was  as  great  as  a coach  horse,  but  the  most 
Idche  jade  that  ever  any  man  crossed.  For  I might  sooner  have  killed  him 
with  my  spurs  than  made  him  trot,  much  less  gallop.  Then  his  head  was 
so  heavy  and  great,  and  his  neck  so  weak  that  it  could  not  bear  the  weight 
of  his  head,  but  let  it  fall  ordinarily  betwixt  his  two  further  legs,  and  fall  his 
croup  over  his  head  with  danger  to  bruise  me  under  his  back,  and  when  I 
did  hold  his  head  a little  straight,  his  mouth  being  tender,  he  capered  upon 
his  heels  and  fell  backward,  so  as  1 did  not  know  in  what  position  to  keep 
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him.  I have  described  him  thus  at  length  to  show  the  reader  that  it  was 
God,  and  not  myself  that  saved  me  that  I was  not  crazed  under  him,  having 
fallen  under  me  six  or  seven  times  betwixt  Paris  and  Rouen,  and  that  in  the 
fairest  way  rather  than  the  roughest  But  as  oft  as  he  did  fall,  God  gave  me 
grace  to  throw  myself  some  space  from  him  so  as  he  did  not  touch  me, 
except  the  first  time  in  Poissy,  where,  stumbling  forward,  I did  hold  up  his 
head  to  keep  him  unfallen,  and  he  girt  upon  his  hinder  feet  and  fell  backward 
upon  the  causeway,  and  I under  his  back,  so  as  the  people  came  running  to 
me  thinking  I had  been  killed. 

After  a short  stay  at  Boisdenmets,  “ to  rest  mine  unworthy 
horse,  which  was  nothing  the  better/*  Blakhal  once  more  started 
on  his  journey.  He  gives  the  following  description  of  his 
equipment — 

I had  behind  my  saddle  a great  cloak  bag,  in  which  were  my  new  clothes 
and  cloak,  and  a new  hat,  and  at  the  tore*  of  my  saddle  two  Dutch  pistolets 
with  wheel  works,  and  at  my  two  sides  two  Scotch  pistolets  with  snap  works, 
and  a very  wide  musketoon,  charged  with  nine  pistol  balls,  hanging  from  my 
neck,  and  a good  sword  at  my  side.  To  be  short,  if  my  horse  had  been 
serviceable,  I would  not  have  feared  any  one  man  ; but  knowing  the  inability 
of  my  horse,  I was  not  without  apprehension  of  the  worst,  yet  I did  make  a 
good  mien,  as  the  French  say,  although  my  play  was  bad. 

Formidable  as  this  war  harness  was,  and  which  the  good 
Father  evidently  regards  with  some  little  degree  of  wicked 
complacency,  it  was  not  superfluous,  as  the  sequel  will  prove. 
He  proceeds — 

I was  not  gone  one  league  from  Boisdenmets,  when,  in  the  plain  of 
Vilers,  I did  meet  four  horsmen,  as  frank  voleurs  as  any  were  in  all  France. 
I suspected  no  evil  at  first  sight  of  them,  but  before  they  came  within  two 
hundred  paces  to  me,  they  did  divide  themselves  to  come  two  on  every  hand 
of  me,  by  which  I knew  they  were  voleurs , and  said  to  myself,  “ If  I shall  be 
robbed  here,  I shall  never  be  able  to  make  this  voyage,  neither  now  nor 
never,  for  I will  never  get  again  so  much  money  together ; if  I make  it  not, 
I wish  rather  to  die  than  to  live,  therefore  I must  do  my  best  to  defend 
myself.  I know  that  1 must  die  once,  and  if  my  day  be  come,  then  I shall 
endeavour  to  sell  my  skin  as  dear  as  I can,  and  leave  the  event  of  all  to  God, 
Who  I hope  will  assist  me  at  this  time  and  ever.  If  I see  any  of  them  put 
his  hand  to  a pistolet,  I shall  prevene  them  with  my  musketoon,  which  is 
ready,  with  which ‘I  hope  to  make  these  two  who  come  on  my  left  hand  lie 
at  their  horses’  feet,  and  then  leap  from  my  horse,  who  is  not  able  to  serve 
me,  and  with  the  two  pistolets  which  are  on  my  girdle,  and  with  my  sword, 
do  the  best  that  I may  against  the  other  two  ; ” and  so  resolved,  did  let  my 
horse  step  on  at  his  own  leisure,  until  I did  rencontre  them,  as  they  had 
divided  themselves,  two  on  every  hand  of  me.  They  stirred  not,  nor  I 
neither,  but  passed  by  unsaying  anything.  They  looked  grievously  upon  me, 
and  I siclike  upon  them ; for  I believe  neither  of  us  was  fain  of  another. 

Having  thus  got  over  this  perilous  meeting,  the  good  Father 
began  to  take  himself  to  task  for  forming  such  rash  judgments, 
but  soon  found  that  he  had  no  ground  for  uneasiness  on  that 

* Pommel. 
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score,  for  the  people  of  the  villages  he  passed  through  expressed 
their  wonder  that  he  had  travelled  so  far  without  losing  his 
baggage,  saying  that  the  way  was  all  covered  with  highwaymen. 
This  intelligence  caused  Blakhal  to  bewail  his  thoughtlessness 
in  carrying  his  money  on  his  person  all  in  gold  instead  of 
getting  a letter  of  credit  on  Dieppe.  And  indeed  he  had 
reason,  for  it  was  not  without  an  escape  similar  to  the  last, 
and  due  to  his  own  courage  and  firmness,  that  he  at  length 
reached  Rouen,  and  subsequently  Dieppe  in  safety. 

Blackhal  was  forced  to  stay  in  Dieppe  eight  weeks,  no  less 
than  four  Scotch  ships  leaving  that  port  for  Scotland  during  that 
time,  but  he  was  unable  to  trust  himself  to  them,  because  there 
were  passengers  in  each  who  knew  him.  At  length  he  secured 
a passage  in  a fifth  ship,  bound  for  Leith,  in  which  there  were 
no  persons  who  were  acquainted  with  him.  There  were  two 
captains,  of  the  names  of  Campbell  and  Currer,  however,  on 
board,  who  strongly  suspected  him,  and  said  to  one  another — 
“This  man  must  be  some  priest  or  Jesuit,  for  he  is  a North- 
countryman,  and  has  not  gone  in  these  ships  which  are  going 
to  the  North,  to  wit,  to  Aberdeen  and  Dundee,  and  now  goes 
in  this  ship  to  Leith.  Certainly  he  does  it  because  he  dares 
not  take  land  where  he  is  known.”  “ I did  victual  with  them, 
paying  the  third  part  of  the  provision  which  they  had  laid  in 
the  ship.” 

The  Father  relates  a curious  dream  that  he  had  while 
detained  at  Dieppe,  the  more  curious  from  its  apparent  fulfil- 
ment. He  says — 

The  night  between  Saturday  and  Sunday  I had  a fearful  dream,  shall  I 
call  it,  or  vision,  which  was  this — I thought  I was  going  to  -Scotland,  and  in 
my  way  I thought  that  I did  find  myself  suddenly  upon  a marvellous  great 
precipice,  a whole  league  of  length,  having  at  my  left  hand  a rock  of  that 
length,  and  as  high  as  the  steeples  or  towers  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  and  as 
straight  up  ; and  at  my  right  hand  a precipice  all  along  the  rock,  and  deep 
as  the  rock  was  high  ; and  the  way  between  the  rock  and  the  precipice  no 
broader  than  the  breadth  of  my  foot.  And  I thought  that  before  I did  see 
where  I was,  I did  see  myself  in  the  midst  of  that  so  narrow  way,  having 
half  a league  before  me  and  as  much  behind  me,  and  admiring  the  rock  and 
precipice  for  their  length,  height,  and  deepness,  but  most  of  all  the  narrowness 
of  the  way  betwixt  them,  which  affrighted  me  most,  because,  standing  on  my 
left  foot,  and  my  right  foot  in  the  air  above  the  precipice,  for  want  of  place 
to  set  it  on,  which  I could  not  find  unless  I would  set  the  inner  side  of  it 
close  to  the  rock,  which  if  I should  do  I could  not  move  any  more,  for  my 
left  foot  could  never  pass  between  the  rock  and  my  leg  unthrowing  me  down 
the  precipice.  Ready  to  fall  into  it,  I looked  before  me  and  see,  I thought, 
well  half  a league  of  such  way,  and  looking  over  my  shoulder,  as  much 
behind  me ; then  I thought  that  I said,  “Jesus,  how  am  I come  thus  in  the 
midst  of  this  precipice,  or  how  shall  I win  out  of  it  ?”  And  looking  down 
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into  the  depth,  I see  many  bones  of  men  and  of  horses  who  had  fallen  down 
in  it,  and  so  perished ; and  looking  upon  these  terrible  things  I began  to 
faint,  and  said  to  myself,  “ Here,  I see,  I must  end  my  life,  for  my  heart  did 
never  give  over  until  now  in  any  danger  that  ever  did  befall  me.”  And 
having  no  more  vigour  nor  force  to  uphold  myself,  but  bowing  to  fall  down, 
I heard  a voice  calling  and  saying  to  me,  “ Fear  not,  fear  not ; I am  coming 
to  save  you  and  take  you  out  of  this  danger.”  I thought  I looked  up  to  see 
who  it  was  that  called  so,  and  I perceived  that  it  was  my  lady  of  Aboyne, 
the  mother  of  the  young  lady  for  whom  I was  going  to  Scotland.  I thought 
I did  see  her  coming  very  nimbly  along  the  side  of  the  rock,  notwithstanding 
the  narrowness  of  the  way,  redoubling  oftentimes  those  same  words — “ Fear 
not,  fear  not ; I am  come  to  save  you.”  I thought  I did  see  her  as  she  used 
to  go  when  she  was  living,  with  a great  mourning  veil  of  black  taffetas. 
Seeing  her  person,  and  hearing  her  voice,  methought  my  heart  did  take 
courage  again  and  hold  me  up  until  she  did  come  at  me,  and,  taking  my 
hand  in  hers,  led  me  to  the  end  of  the  precipice,  encouraging  me ; and  at 
the  end  thereof  did  show  me  a town,  with  a large  castle  above  the  town,  and 
said,  “ Your  way  will  be  to  go  through  that  town  ; but  do  it  not,  for  if  you  go 
through  it  you  will  be  in  as  great  danger  there  as  you  have  been  here,  and 
I will  not  be  able  to  save  you  there  as  I have  done  here.  And  before  she 
parted  from  me,  she  said,  “Take  my  child  with  you  out  of  Scotland  and  I 
promised  to  do  all  I could  for  her  child,  and,  bidding  me  farewell,  vanished 
out  of  my  sight,  and  I wakened  out  of  my  sleep  as  well  as  out  of  my  dream 
or  vision,  call  it  as  you  please,  and  slept  no  more  that  night,  for  the  fear 
which  I had  dreaming  troubled  me  waking  ever  until  I did  find  the  expo- 
sition of  it,  which  I found  very  shortly  thereafter,  as  I shall  show  in  its  own 
place  hereafter. 

The  Leith  ship  left  Dieppe  on  Wednesday,  the  1st  of 
April,  1643,  and  had  a fair  passage  till  the  Saturday  following, 
when  she  was  becalmed.  The  calm  was  followed  on  the  Sunday 
— Easter  Sunday  in  France,  Palm  Sunday  in  England — by  a 
severe  storm,  accompanied  by  a heavy  and  blinding  fall  of  snow, 
anch  the  ship  was  rapidly  driven  toward  the  rocky  coast  of 
England,  and  was  soon  in  such  imminent  danger,  that  by  the 
advice  of  Captain  Campbell  the  skipper  resolved  to  run  his 
ship  on  shore,  with  the  view  of  saving  the  lives  of  the  crew. 
But  Father  Blakhal  stoutly  resisted  this  determination,  and 
gave  such  good  reasons  against  it,  that  he  at  last  prevailed 
upon  the  skipper  to  keep  the  ship  out  to  sea  as  much  as 
possible.  He  then  told  his  dream  to  Captain  Campbell,  making 
use  of  feigned  names,  by  way  of  encouragement,  for  he  not 
unnaturally  concluded  that  he  was  approaching  the  danger  of 
which  he  had  received  warning  in  his  dream,  if  the  vision  were 
to  have  any  truth  in  it 

Captain  Campbell  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  much  comfort 
from  the  dream,  for  their  position  became  every  moment  more 
critical.  In  half  an  hour  they  were  close  upon  the  Fern  Islands, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  decide  whether  to  steer  the  ship  on  the 
outside  of  them,  or  to  run  her  through  the  passage  between 
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the  islands  and  the  mainland.  The  latter  course  was  adopted, 
and  she  was  brought  safely  through,  not,  however,  without 
striking  rudely  against  the  last  corner  of  the  rock,  which  nearly 
stove  in  her  side.  This  peril  past,  the  danger  seemed  to  increase 
rather  than  diminish,  and  in  a short  time  they  were  driven 
within  pistol  shot  of  the  shore,  the  snow  falling  in  such  blinding 
showers  that  they  were  unable  to  see  the  land  even  at  that  short 
distance. 

How  soon  the  shower  did  lighten  up,  which  was  but  for  one  moment 
almost,  our  skipper  and  all  his  sailors  did  fall  upon  their  knees,  and  bid  us 
all  recommend  our  souls  to  God,  for  we  were  dead  men.  “ For,”  said  he, 
“ the  first  jawe*  of  broken  water  that  shall  fall  upon  our  ship  will  cleave  her 
in  two.”  Indeed,  it  was  a terrible  sight  to  behold  the  jawes  rising  at  the  land, 
whether  banks  or  rocks  I know  not,  for  all  was  covered  from  us,  who  did  see 
nothing  but  the  water  rising  higher  than  the  tops  of  the  masts  of  our  ship, 
and  breaking  itself  in  the  air,  fall  down  with  a terrible  noise  over  the  next 
jawe  succeeding  to  it  so  speedily,  that  the  former  was  not  well  down  when 
the  next  following  was  at  its  height,  ready  to  break  and  fall  down,  succeeding 
so  continually  to  one  another.  Two  things  did  cast  all  our  sailors  in  despair 
of  their  lives,  as  they  told  us  after ; the  one  was  that  they  persuaded  them- 
selves, although  falsely,  that  we  were  gone  by  the  Holy  Island,  where  they 
intended  to  retire  from  the  tempest ; the  other  was  that  they  did  see  it  was 
impossible  for  mortal  men,  either  by  . strength  or  art,  to  get  the  ship  moved 
any  further  from  the  land,  the  wind  being  contrary.  I reproached  to  the 
sailors  their  want  of  courage,  saying  that  they  should  not  give  over  working 
for  their  own  lives,  although  we  be  more  like  to  die  than  to  live  ; yet,  so  long 
as  we  have  life,  we  should  never  give  over  the  conserving  of  it.  Neither 
need  the  working  hinder  the  recommendation  of  our  souls  to  God,  for  we 
may  do  both  at  once  ; for  God  will  that  men  help  themselves  as  much  as 
they  may,  and  then  He  will  help  them  doing  what  they  may  not.  Then  the 
skipper  answering,  said,  “ We  have  done  what  we  can,  and  now  all  man’s 
work  is  vain  ; God  only  now  can  help  us,  if  it  be  His  holy  will ; otherwise 
here  we  must  die.”  I promised  a crown  to  the  cook  boy,  named  Alexander 
Robertson,  bom  in  Buchan,  whose  father  1 did  know*  to  sit  at  the  rudder 
and  hold  the  ship  to  land  as  much  as  he  might ; but  he,  being  a boy  of 
fifteen  years,  could  not  move  her,  and  therefore  gave  it  over,  saying  that  he 
would  die  among  his  mates,  that  is,  fellows. 

It  was  a pitiful  thing  to  see  and  hear  such  sad  lamentations  and  adieus 
as  were  there  made.  Captain  Campbell,  after  he  had  recommended  his  soul 
to  God,  and  cried  mercy  from  Him  for  all  his  offences,  with  many  sad  tears 
bid  adieu  to  his  wife  and  children,  and  recommended  them  to  God,  saying 
he  would  never  see  them  again.  And  so  did  the  skipper  and  all  his  sailors. 
Captain  Campbell  his  tears  did  touch  me  much,  for  he  was  a very  gallant 
and  discreet  gentleman,  and  did  witness  then  great  love  towards  his  wife 
and  children,  which  made  me  regret  his  case  more  than  mine  own.  He  had 
three  or  four  valets  and  a chirurgeon,  who  came  all  about  him,  weeping 
bitterly  and  saying,  “ Good  master,  we  are  even  come  to  die  here  at  your 
feet”  Then  his  chirurgeon,  called  M‘Hector,  said,  “ Captain,  did  not  you 
and  Captain  Currer  say  that  Rosse  (so  I called  myself  there)  was  a Papist  ? 
The  devil  take  my  soul  if  he  be  not  an  Atheist.  Behold,  if  ever  he  openeth 
his  mouth  to  recommend  his  own  soul  to  God,  which  he  could  not  omit 
in  such  a time  if  he  believed  in  God.”  “ Hold  thy  peace,”  said  Captain 
Campbell,  “ he  doth  not  cry  nor  torment  himself,  but  is  praying  in  his  own 
way  as  fast  as  any  of  us,  for  I see  his  lips  going  very  fast.” 

* A wave — a dash  of  water. 
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So  great  was  the  peril,  that  even  the  stouthearted  priest, 
notwithstanding  his  vision,  lost  all  hope. 

In  the  meantime  that  we  all  of  us,  despairing  of  life,  were  preparing 
ourselves  the  best  way  that  we  could  for  death,  our  ship  was  still  advancing 
along  the  side  of  the  land,  which  we  might  have  touched  with  the  shot  of  a 
pistolet,  as  if  she  had  been  led  by  a rope,  the  space  of  two  miles,  with  all  her 
sails  up,  and  full  of  side  wind,  until  she  came  to  the  port  of  Holy  Island, 
which  hath  a very  difficult  and  narrow  entry  betwixt  two  very  little  hills  ; and 
when  she  was  just  against  the  port,  the  water,  which  was  rising  in  the  mouth 
of  it  higher  than  the  hills  at  the  two  sides,  did  open  itself  and  stand  as  a 
wall  on  every  side  of  us,  until  our  ship  turning  her  head  where  our  broadside 
was,  did  enter  in  the  port,  and  how  soon  we  were  entered  in,  did  close  again 
as  it  was,  and  raged  so  cruelly  that  a ship  of  Yarmouth,  following  us  within 
a musket  shot  to  us,  could  not  enter  the  port,  but  did  cast  anchor  the  matter 
of  two  hundred  paces  from  it,  where  she  was  broken  upon  the  night,  and  no 
man  saved.  The  country  people  convened  the  next  day  to  take  the  goods 
which  the  sea  had  cast  to  the  land,  among  which  there  was  a casset  full  of 
castor  hats  with  gold  hatbands,  for  the  which  the  minister  of  the  parish,  a 
Scotsman  called  Lindsay,  and  a gentleman  dwelling  near  the  island  did 
fight,  and  the  minister  did  sore  wound  the  gentleman  ; and  the  common . 
people  did  get  away  the  casset  and  broke  it,  and  every  one  take  away 
what  he  could  get  of  it,  whilst  the  Church  and  the  State  were  fighting  for 
it  in  vain. 

But  to  return  to  our  own  selves  in  the  port.  How  soon  the  skipper  did 
find  his  ship  in  calm  water  he  did  rise  from  nis  face  whereupon  he  was  lying 
upon  the  overloft  or  deck,  and  said,  “ Gentlemen,  thank  God,  for  we  are 
saved  by  the  mercy  of  God  beyond  our  expectation.”  And  Captain  Campbell 
answering  him,  said,  “ Skipper,  we  have  reason  indeed  to  thank  God,  and 
not  you,  who  abandoned  us  in  our  greatest  necessity.  But  God,  Who 
divided  the  Red  Sea  to  let  the  Israelites  pass  through  it,  did  divide  the  sea 
here,  to  let  us  enter  the  port,  otherwise  we  should  never  been  able  to  come 
in.  I did  see  visibly  the  sea  open  itself  and  stand  like  a wall  on  each  side 
of  us  until  we  were  in,  &nd  then  closed  again  as  it  was  before,  and  not  so 
much  as  one  drop  of  water  hath  fallen  upon  us.”  The  skipper  said,  “ Sir, 
we  did  all  see  the  same,  and  we  must  acknowledge  that  we  are  saved 
miraculously,  without  any  human  aid.  And  as  to  that  you  say  we  did 
abandon  you  in  your  greatest  need ; truly,  sir,  we  did  not  abandon  you 
so  long  as  we  were  able  to  serve  you ; but  when  we  were  not  able  to  do 
any  more,  we  could  not  die  like  Atheists,  unrecommending  our  souls  to 
God,  like  Master  Rosse,  who  said  never  so  much  as  Lord  have  mercy 
upon  him.”  “ Let  Master  Rosse  alone,”  said  Campbell ; “ he  is  a better 
Christian  than  any  of  us  all.  For  we  all  have  been  saved  for  his  sake, 
otherwise  we  had  perished  all,  if  he  had  not  been  in  our  company.”  And 
told  them  my  dream,  just  as  I had  told  it  to  him ; and  said  at  the  end 
thereof— u Now,  Rosse,  if  you  be  not  a good  tutor  to  your  pupil,  God  will 
punish  you  ; for  you  have  been  saved  for  that  child’s  sake,  and  we  for 
yours.” 

The  company  thus  wonderfully  delivered  remained  for  two 
days  at  Holy  Island,  during  which  time  they  exchanged 
hospitalities  with  the  Governor  of'  the  island,  called  Robin 
Rugg— ' 

A notable  good  fellow,  as  his  great  red  nose,  full  of  pimples,  did  give 
testimony.  He  was  a very  civil  and  jovial  gentleman  and  good  company, 
and,  among  the  rest  of  merry  discourses,  he  told  us  how  the  common  people 
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there  do  pray  for  ships  which  they  see  in  danger.  They  all  sit  down  upon 
their  knees,  and  hold  up  their  hands,  and  say  very  devoutly — “ Lord  send 
her  to  us,  God  send  her  to  us.”  “ You,”  said  he,  “seeing  them  upon  their 
knees,  and  their  hands  joined,  do  think  that  they  are  praying  for  your 
safety ; but  their  minds  are  far  from  that.  They  pray  not  to  God  to  save 
you,  or  send  you  to  the  port,  but  to  send  you  to  them  by  shipwreck,  that 
they  may  get  the  spoil  of  her.  And  to  show  that  this  is  their  meaning,” 
said  he,  “if  the  ship  come  well  to  port,  or  eschew  naufrage,  they  get  up 
in  anger,  crying,  ‘The  Devil  stick  her,  she  is  away  from  us.’”  He  stayed 
with  us,  telling  us  such  merry  tales,  until  we  did  take  horses  for  to  ride 
to  Berwick,  but  the  matter  of  six  miles  from  the  island. 

After  a short  stay  at  Berwick,  chiefly  to  detach  himself  from 
Captain  Campbell,  Father  Blakhal  proceeded  to  Edinburgh, 
calling  on  his  way  upon  Lady  Morningtoun  and  Lady  Barnes, 
two  of  Lady  Aboyne’s  sisters.  Arrived  in  Edinburgh,  he  opened 
communications  with  the  Marchioness  of  Douglas,  and  found 
her  ladyship,  who  was  another  of  Lady  Aboyne’s  sisters,  as 
well  as  Lord  Douglas,  her  husband,  ready  to  give  him  all 
possible  assistance.  Lady  Henrietta  herself  was  then  in  the 
hands  of  her  cousin,  Lady  Haddington,  a precise  Puritan, 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  French  journey  on  the  score  of  religion. 
But  Lady  Douglas  managed  to  bring  kbout  a meeting  between 
Father  Blakhal  and  the  young  lady,  and  when  the  offer  of  the 
King  and  Queen  of  France  was  proposed  to  her,  she  expressed 
her  readiness  to  be  guided  in  the  matter  by  the  directions  of 
her  guardian,  the  Marquis  of  Huntly.  Having  secured  his 
ground  so  far,  Father  Blakhal  at  once  started  on  his  way 
northwards.  He  left  Edinburgh  on  Saturday,  the  Eve  of 
Easter,  and  unfortunately  did  not  reach  Leith  before  twelve 
o’clock,  and  in  consequence  found  that  he  could  not  get  a boat 
to  carry  him  across  for  love  or  money,  owing  to  the  Jewish 
legislation  of  the  Kirk,  by  which  all  servile  work  was  strictly 
forbidden  from  Saturday  at  noon  until  the  next  Monday,  under 
great  penalties.  In  this  difficulty,  he  resolved  to  ride  on  to 
Queensferry,  higher  up  the  Firth,  as  he  dared  not  return  to 
Edinburgh,  for  it  was  the  day  of  their  general  communion  there, 
and  on  those  days  the  inns  were  visited  to  see  if  any  were 
absent  from  the  churches,  and  if  any  such  were  found,  the 
owners  of  the  house  were  fined  for  lodging  them,  or  tolerating 
their  absence.  At  Queensferry  the  same  prohibition  against 
Sabbath  boating  was  in  full  force,  and  the  poor  boatmen  were 
inaccessible  to  bribes,  so  much  did  the  terrible  Kirk  Session 
keep  them  in  awe.  Nothing  remained,  therefore,  for  our 
traveller,  but  to  ride  round  by  Stirling  Bridge,  four  and  twenty. 
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miles  distant,  so  as  to  avoid  the  prying  eyes  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  smaller  to^yns. 

He  passed  the  night  at  Borrowstounness,  where  a new  danger 
awaited  him,  for  the  host  asked  him  at  supper  to  communicate 
with  him  the  next  day.  He  excused  himself  on  the  plea  of 
his  desire  to  press  forward  owing  to  some  urgent  affairs  that 
he  had  in  hand,  but  said  that  he  would  do  his  devotion  at 
Stirling  by  the  way.  Mounting  his  horse  at  break  of  day,  he 
made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Stirling,  passing  Falkirk  by  the 
way,  where  he  saw  the  country  people 

Whigging  their  mares,  to  be  timeously  at  the  kirk,  as  if  they  had  been 
running  for  a prize.  They  passed  me,  bidding  me  spur  my  horse  to  commu- 
nicate with  them,  to  whom  I gave  no  answer,  but  did  ride  softly  to  the  end 
of  the  Torwood,  where  I did  find  an  ale  house  all  alone. 

The  above  details  give  some  idea  of  the  powerful  action  of 
the  Presbyterian  Kirk  at  this  period.  The  whole  energy  of 
the  country  seemed  absorbed  in  the  effort  to  impose  not  only 
certain  theological  views  on  the  people’s  minds,  but  to  concuss 
them  into  a line  of  action  of  the  austerest  formalism.  Above 
all,  a rigid  observance  of  the  Sabbath  was  to  be  enforced,  and 
Popery  extirpated.  The  records  of  the  Presbyteries  and  Kirk 
Sessions  teem  with  examples  of  penalties  inflicted  for  breaches 
of  the  one,  or  tampering  with  the  other.  To  be  absent  any 
considerable  number  of  times  from  church  was  punishable,  or 
if  the  parishioner  proved  contumacious,  he  was  liable  to  be 
excommunicated — a doom  inferring  the  loss  of  all  civil  rights, 
and  a complete  separation  from  human  converse.  A gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Gordon  was  prosecuted  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Strathbogie,  for  bringing  home  a millstone  on  a Sunday ; 
another  for  gathering  gooseberries  during  sermon.  Margaret 
Brotherstone  was  cited  by  the  Kirk  Session  of  Humbie  for 
watering  her  kail  on  a Sunday,  and  condemned  to  give  public 
evidence,  of  her  repentance  the  next  Lord’s  Day.  Clergymen 
even  sometimes  got  into  serious  scrapes  for  shaving  on  a 
Sunday ; nay,  at  one  time  none  might  be  shaved  on  that  day, 
and  even  at  the  present  day  in  some  localities  this  tribute  to 
public  decency  may  not  be  openly  attempted  without  scandal. 
Not  more  than  a year  or  two  ago,  a poor  woman  got  into 
serious  difficulty  in  Skye,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  for  borrowing 
some  oatmeal,  or  other  homely  edible  of  that  description,  on  a 
Sunday,  for  the  necessary  sustenance  of  some  friends  who  had 
unexpectedly  come  to  visit  her  on  the  Saturday  evening.  The 
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culprit  ran  a great  risk  of  being  put  to  public  penance,  and  the 
proceedings  in  the  case  were  only  stayed  by  the  common  sense 
of  the  neighbourhood.  The  Presbyterian  director  of  her 
gracious  Majesty,  Dr.  MacLeod,  some  time  ago  related  an 
experience  of  his  own,  in  a debate  in  the  Glasgow  Presbytery, 
on  the  Sabbath  question,  which  shows  that  the  old  superstitions 
in  this  matter  are  not  yet  extinct  He  happened  to  be  spending 
a Sunday  in  Skye  with  a friend,  in  some  inn  or  farmhouse  in 
the  island,  and  feeling  the  stimulating  effect,  no  doubt,  of  the 
pure  Highland  air  on  his  appetite,  suggested  the  propriety  of 
a dish  of  ham  and  eggs  for  breakfast  There  was,  fortunately, 
a whole  ham  in  the  house  innocent  of  the  knife,  but  the  grave 
question  presented  itself  to  the  conscience  of  the  landlord, 
whether  to  subject  it  to  that  instrument  on  the  Sunday  would 
not  be  a breach  of  the  Sabbath.  He  conquered  his  scruples, 
however,  so  far  as  to  seize  the  knife  and  urge  it  on  boldly  till 
it  grated  on  the  bone,  and  then  his  courage  failed  him.  The 
claims  and  remonstrances  of  conscience  became  too  strong  to 
be  disregarded,  and  he  turned  to  the  occasions  of  his  dilemma 
with  a rueful  countenance,  saying,  with  solemnity,  “ Hech,  sirs, 
I can  gae  na  further,  ye  mun  e’en  do  the  rest  yersells.”  Even 
on  this  very  Easter  Sunday,  1643,  when  Blakhal  was  struggling 
against  his  difficulties ‘on  the  Firth  of  Forth,  tthe  Presbytery  was 
making  itself  felt,  doubtless  in  a somewhat  peculiar  fashion  in 
Aberdeen,  for  Spalding  complains  that  on  the  preceding  Easter 
Day 

No  flesh  durst  be  sold  in  Aberdeen  for  making  good  cheer,  as  wont  was 
to  be.  So  ilk  honest  man  did  the  best  he  could  for  himself.  A matter  never 
heard  of  before  in  this  land,  that  Pasch  Day  should  be  included  within 
Lenten  time,  because  it  was  now  holden  superstitious  ; nor  nae  Communion 
given  on  Good  Friday,  nor  this  Pasch  Day,  as  was  usit  before.  Marvellous 
in  Aberdeen  to  see  no  market,  fowl  or  flesh,  to  be  sold  on  Pasch  Even. 

But  let  us  return  to  Blakhal,*  whom  we  left  at  Torwood, 
about  two  miles  from  Stirling.  Not  wishing  to  enter  the  town 
till  the  people  had  gone  to  the  afternoon  preaching,  he  waited 
in  the  little  inn  until  after  midday,  and  then  took  his  horse  and 
and  began  to  ride  softly  towards  the  gates — 

When  I passed  the  Torwood,  which  now  hath  nothing  but  some  scattered 
oaks,  dying  for  antiquity,  which  conserve  the  name  and  memory  of  that 
sometimes  so  famous  a wood,  and  specially  in  the  history  of  Wallace,  I, 
being  come  near  the  town,  looked  to  the  situation  of  itself  and  the  castle, 
and  perceiving  that  it  was  a vive  representation  of  the  town  which  my  lady 
of  Aboyne  had  shown  me  in  my  dream,  and  had  forbidden  me  to  go  through 
although  it  would  be  my  way,  because  I would  be  in  as  great  hazard  of  my 
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life  there  as  I had  been  in  the  sea,  and  that  she  would  not  be  able  to  deliver 
me  out  of  it  as  she  had  done  out  of  the  tempest.  I said  to  myself,  “ This  is 
surely  the  town  that  was  shown  me  in  my  sleep,  and  which  I was  forbidden 
to  pass  through.  What  shall  I do  ? or  how  shall  I pass  by  it  ? for  I see  no 
way  to  go  by  this  unhappy  town.” 

The  difficulty  was  a real  one,  for  if  he  had  turned  back  he 
would  have  been  remarked  and  brought  back  again ; and  if  he 
had  entered  the  town  he  would  have  been  subjected  to  inquiries 
that  might  have  at  once  brought  his  undertaking  to  an  end. 
For  the  Scotch  army  was  then  lying  at  Newcastle,  and  no 
stranger  was  allowed  to  pass  through  a town  that  had  a 
Governor  without  being  brought  before  him  to  give  an  account 
of  his  business.  The  Governor  of  Stirling  was  at  that  time  the 
Earl  of  Mar,  who  was  much  under  the  influence  of  his  mother, 
an  apostate  Catholic,  an  arch-Puritan  and  Covenanter,  and 
hating  priests  above  all  things.  In  fact,  Blakhal  would  have 
been  in  the  lion’s  mouth,  for  Lady  Mar  was  a sister  of  Lady 
Aboyne’s  ; after  her  marriage  she  had  yielded  to  the  brutality  of 
her  husband,  and  his  threats  of  a separation,  had  abandoned  her 
faith  and  become  a bitter  enemy  and  persecutor  of  Catholics. 
She  had  heard  of  Blakhal’s  design  to  carry  her  niece  over  to 
France,  and  had  actually  proposed  to  Lady  Haddington  that 
Lady  Henrietta  should  be  sent  to  her  to  Stirling  as  a means  of 
defeating  the  project.  Lady  Haddington  was  only  deterred 
from  doing  so  by  her  fear  of  her  uncle,  the  Marquis  of  Huntly. 
Had  the  good  Father  then  fallen  into  this  lady’s  hands,  not  only 
would  his  journey  have  been  at  an  end,  but  his  life  also  in 
grievous  peril  Whether  Blakhal  was  aware  at  the  time  of 
Lady  Mar’s  presence  at  Stirling,  he  does  not  state,  but  it  is  most 
probable  that  he  was  not;  and  the  town,  he  tells  us,  he  had 
never  seen  before. 

While  deliberating  as  to  what  course  to  follow  in  his 
difficulty,  he  looked  up  and  saw  two  ladies  walking  towards  the 
town  by  another  way,  which  joined  the  road  he  was  following  at 
a short  distance  from  the  town.  He  immediately  made  towards 
them,  and  inquired  whether  they  could  show  him  any  way  of 
reaching  the  bridge  without  passing  through  the  town. 

The  one  of  them  asked  me  why  I would  not  go  through  the  town  ? as  if 
she  had  thought  I durst  not  go  through  it  I answered,  saying,  “ Dear  lady, 
I am  not  afraid  to  go  through  it,  for  I have  no  enemy  neither  within  nor 
without  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  many  good  friends,  who  may  be  hurtful  to 
me  at  this  time,  as  I shall  show  you  how.  I have  a process  of  great  conse- 
quence to  be  judged  to-morrow,  which,  if  I lose,  it  shall  make  me,  my  wife 
and  children,  so  many  beggars,  for  my  whole  standing  doth  depend  upon  it. 

VOL.  XVII.  E 
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Now,  if  I go  through  the  town,  I must  go  to  the  preaching,  where  I shall  be 
seen  by  many  of  my  best  companions,  who  shall  draw  me  perforce  to  the 
wine,  and  so  I shall  not  get  home  this  night  with  my  recommendations  to 
my  judges,  which  hath  cost  me  this  journey  to  Edinburgh,  and  the  morrow 
before  nine  hours  my  cause  shall  be  judged  ! My  recommendations  are  from 
great  persons,  and  may  do  me  much  good  if  I can  but  deliver  them  to  my 
judge  m time,  and  if  not,  I may  suffer  great  harm,  through  my  own  fault  for 
not  coming  with  them  in  time.  And,  notwithstanding  I have  used  all  the 
diligence  I can,  for  my  nearest  way  was  to  pass  over  the  water  at  Leith,  but 
twelve  hours  being  chopped  yesterday  before  I entered  Leith,  no  boat  durst 
go  upon  the  sea  till  Monday,  and  that  obliged  me  to  come  this  way  to  the 
bridge.  But  if  I be  forced  to  stay  all  night  here,  I shall  be  further  from  my 
home  than  if  I had  remained  at  Leith  ; or  if  I get  no  hindrance  here,  I 
shall  be  at  my  own  house  before  I sleep.  Here  I have  shown  you,  dear 
ladies,  the  cause  why  I would  eschew  the  town,  and  make  all  the  haste  that 
possibly  I can  to  get  home  this  night,  and  I pray  you  assist  me  therein  if 
you  can,  and  I shall  remain  ever  your  obliged  servant.” 

They  seemed  to  have  compassion  on  me,  and  said,  “We  are  sorry  that 
you  have  come  so  near  the  town,  for  now  you  can  neither  go  back  again,  nor 
turn  to  any  hand  unremarked,  and  followed  as  an  enemy  to  the  State,  and 
therefore  kept  in  prison  till  your  cause  of  going  by  the  town  be  tried.  But 
we  believe  your  friends  will  get  you  soon  brought  out  of  prison,  but  it  would 
ever  hinder  your  voyage.  Therefore  your  best  course  will  be  to  enter  in  the 
town,  and  you  shall  not  go  six  times  the  length  of  your  horse  in  it,  for  we 
shall  take  you  out  by  a back  gate.  Speak  not  to  us  before  anybody,  but 
follow  us  where  we  go.”  The  town  gate  was  shut,  and  the  wicket  only  open. 
I lighted  from  my  horse,  and  boldly  followed  them  in,  and  they  entered  in  at 
the  first  great  gate  upon  our  right  hand,  but  about  twenty  paces  from  the 
gate  of  the  town.  They  left  the  door  open  behind  them  for  me  to  follow,  and 
when  they  were  in  it,  they  did  bolt  it,  for  before  it  was  shut  only  with  a sneck 
that  lifted  up,  or,  as  the  French  call  it,  un  loquet.  The  lodging  pertained 
surely  to  some  person  of  quality,  for  it  was  very  fair,  a great  court  builded  on 
three  quarters,  and  a baluster  of  iron  on  the  side  towards  the  garden,  which 
had  a fair  and  large  parterre.  By  good  fortune  there  was  nobody  in  all  the 
lodging ; whether  nobody  was  there  dwelling  in  it,  or  that  all  the  people 
were  at  the  preaching,  I cannot  tell,  for  I was  so  glad  to  win  away,  that  I 
did  not  inquire.  They  did  take  me  through  an  alley  of  the  garden  to  a stair 
which  descended  by  the  side  of  the  town  wall.  The  stair  was  all  of  stone, 
and  but  little  more  as  one  foot  broad,  and  very  steep  down.  The  wall  was  on 
the  left  hand  of  it,  and  nothing  on  the  other  side  to  save  people  from  falling 
from  it  to  the  right  hand.  My  horse  made  great  difficulty  to  enter  it,  but  one 
of  the  gentlewomen  did  take  the  end  of  the  bridle,  and  going  before  him  did 
draw  him  to  her,  and  I did  go  behind  afid  push  him  down,  and  then  he  did 
run  down  all  the  rest,  and  the  gentlewoman  before  him,  and  did  hold  him 
till  the  other  and  I came  to  her.  They  were  two  very  handsome  gentle- 
women, and  very  civil,  and,  as  I could  judge,  sisters  ; for  in  visage  and  voice 
and  clothing  they  were  so  like  one  another  that  they  could  not  be  easily 
distinguished  unless  both  present  together.  When  we  were  all  down  they  did 
show  me  the  way  to  the  bridge,  distinguishing  it  from  the  way  which  did  go 
to  Alloway,  a little  town  upon  the  same  water  of  Forth ; and  they  bidding 
God  give  me  good  success  of  my  process,  and  I giving  them  many  humble 
thanks  for  the  great  favour  which  they  had  done  me,  we  separated.  They 
went  up  the  stair  again,  and  I to  the  bridge,  but  softly  until  I had  passed  the 
bridge,  and  was  up  the  brae  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

After  this  adventure  Father  Blakhal  succeeded  in  making  his 
way  to  Strathbogie  without  further  obstacle ; and  not  only  so, 
but  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  various  attempts  that 
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were  made  to  capture  him  during  his  stay  in  the  north ; for  the 
object  of  his  journey  had  got  wind,  and  the  Ministers  were  up  in 
arms,  and  had  incited  some  of  the  Puritanical  gentry,  amongst 
whom  were  connections  of  his  own,  to  catch  him,  living  or  dead. 

Indeed,  the  north  of  Scotland  was  in  a state  of  great 
excitement  at  that  time,  under  the  influence  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  great  civil  war ; and  the  Ministers  were 
stimulated  into  preternatural  activity  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
feeling  against  the  King.  Men's  minds  were  strangely  stirred, 
and  as  an  evidence  of  the  agitation,  the  chroniclers  of  the  time 
tell  of  many  strange  portents  that  happened,  striking  fear  and 
alarm  into  the  hearts  of  all.  Thus  Spalding  3hys  that  “ in  ane 
seaman's  house  at  Peterhead,  there  was  heard,  upon  the  night, 
beatings  of  drums,  other  times  sounding  of  trumpets,  playing  on 
piflfers,  and  ringing  of  bells,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  hearers. 
Troubles  follow  it.”  Visions  of  various  battles  were  seen,  and  so 
strongly  did  they  impress  themselves  upon  the  beholders,  that  in 
one  case  many  ran  off  to  hide  their  valuables  in  the  earth. 
The  battle  of  Edgehill  was  in  vision  seen  seven  sundry  times  sin 
syne,  says  Spalding.  The  sun  was  seen  to  shine  at  midnight ; 
while  in  the  daytime  he  yielded  but  a dim  shadowy  light,  and 
sometimes  showed  like  a deep  and  large  pond  or  lake  of  blood. 
When  Alaster  Macdonald  landed  with  his  Irish  in  the  west  of 
Scotland  to  help  Montrose,  a prodigious  noise  was  heard  all 
over  the  kingdom — a warning  shot  to  advertise  it  of  the  coming 
punishment  To  crown  all,  the  weather  was  horribly  uncouth, 
marvellous  to  see  in  April ! Fishes,  fowls,  and  all  other  com- 
modities scarce  gettable  in  Aberdeen.  The  witches  too  were  in 
a very  lively  state,  so  that  the  public  authorities  had  Jtheir  hands 
full  in  this  year  A.D.  1643,  what  with  the  powers  of  the  air  and 
of  darkness,  and  the  pestilent  Papists  and  Royalists,  whose 
stronghold  was  in  Strathbogie. 

Of  course  during  these  trying  times  the  pulpits  resounded 
with  thunder  against  the  Papists,  and  every  effort  was  made  to 
catch  living  specimens.  A priest  named  Robertson  had  been 
apprehended  not  long  previously  and  sent  out  of  the  country ; 
and  we  read  of  a raid  of  the  ministers  on  Sunday,  the  16th  of 
April,  1643,  backed  by  a couple  of  baillies,  to  capture  a person 
of  the  name  of  Alexander  Hervie,  who  was  lying  bedfast  in  the 
gout,  as  an  excommunicated  Papist  He  fortunately  had  timely 
notice,  and  made  his  escape.  Again,  on  the  8th  of  October, 
Thomas  Blakhal  and  his  wife,  relatives  probably  of  our  Father 
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Blakhal,  were  excommunicated  as  Papists.  Thus,  on  the 
whole,  Blakhal’s  position  was  anything  but  an  easy  one,  but, 
aided  by  his  knowledge  of  the  country  and  his  own  prudence 
and  courage,  he  was  quite  equal  to  the  situation,  and  succeeded 
in  keeping  out  of  the  enemy’s  hands. 

It  required  much  negotiation  to  procure  Lord  Huntly’s 
consent  to  his  niece’s  going  to  France,  from  his  fear  of  com- 
promising himself  with  the  Government,  and  he  only  yielded  at 
last  on  Blakhal’s  promising  to  swear,  in  case  of  capture,  that  he 
had  never  communicated  with  the  Marquis  on  the  subject,  but 
was  acting  solely  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  in  conformity 
with  Lady  Aboyne’s  last  injunctions  on  her  deathbed.  The 
difficulty  of  getting  the  young  lady  to  Strathbogie  with  a view 
to  embarkation  at  Aberdeen  still  remained,  and  it  was  no  small 
one,  as  no  one  could  be  found  willing  to  put  his  head  into  the 
noose  by  undertaking  such  an  expedition.  Blakhal  was  com- 
pelled to  undertake  the  matter  himself,  notwithstanding  the 
special  danger  to  which  he  would  be  exposed,  and  accordingly, 
in  company  with  John  Gordon,  a faithful  retainer  of  the  family, 
he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  after  having  his  energy  and  tact 
tried  to  the  utmost  in  various  ways,  succeeded  in  bringing  his 
charge  safely  to  Strathbogie. 

The  critical  operation  of  getting  a ship,  and  his  charge  safely 
on  board  of  it,  still  remained  to  be  performed,  and  though  this 
was  rendered  at  first  somewhat  easier  from  a report  that  had 
been  circulated  by  a young  candidate  for  the  ministry,  who 
stated  for  the  furtherance  of  his  own  interests  that  he  had 
encountered  Father  Blakhal  at  a place  called  Warthle,  and  left 
him  there  dead  with  twenty  wounds  in  his  body,  yet,  when  the 
falsehood  of  this  story  became  evident,  the  difficulty  was  only 
enhanced.  For  when  a ship  was  procured,  and  the  young  lady 
sent  down  to  Aberdeen  to  be  ready  to  embark  as  soon  as  the 
wind  was  fair,  the  magistrates,  being  apprized  of  what  was  going 
on,  used  all  possible  exertions  to  detain  her  in  Scotland.  They 
did  not  dare  to  hinder  her  voyage  directly,  for  fear  of  the 
Marquis;  they  therefore  bent  all  their  efforts  to  hinder  it 
indirectly  by  the  capture  of  Blakhal.  For  this  purpose  they 
made  their  officers  patrol  the  streets  in  companies  of  six  at  least 
together,  and,  not  satisfied  with  these  precautions,  they  sent  to 
the  Council  for  a warrant  to  detain  the  ship  till  Blakhal  and  his 
charge  should  be  safely  lodged  in  Edinburgh.  The  Lords  of  the 
Council,  in  reply  to  this  application,  not  only  sent  an  order  ta 
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arrest  the  ship,  but  also  gave  notice  to  four  English  ships  of  war 
which  were  at  that  time  blockading  Scarborough,  to  stop  the 
ship  on  the  high  seas  if  she  should  by  any  means  escape  from 
Aberdeen. 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  lets  and  hindrances,  the  great 
attempt  must  at  length  be  made.  Accordingly, 

Upon  Sunday,  the  25th  of  July,  1643,  betwixt  nine  and  ten  at  night,  the  lady 
parted  from  her  lodging  to  go  to  the  water  mouth,  to  pass  from  thence  in  a 
boat  to  the  ship  in  the  road,  accompanied  with  the  Lairds  of  Pitfoddels, 
Abergeldie,  Schives,  Donald  Farquharson  of  Monaltrie,  and  divers  burgesses 
of  the  town,  and  among  the  rest  fifteen  or  sixteen  seijeants,  or  town  officers, 
with  their  halberds.  She  and  her  company  were  out  at  the  town  gate  before 
I did  know  that  she  was  parted  from  her  lodging.  It.  is  true  that  I knew 
we  were  to  part  that  evening,  had  counted  with  her  host,  and  paid  him,  and 
had  also  satisfied  the  two  women  who  had  conveyed  her  from  Edinburgh  to 
Aberdeen  all  the  way.  She  looking  about,  happily  for  me,  did  perceive  these 
seijeants,  and  did  wittily  suspect  what  their  errand  was  for  which  they 
followed  her,  did  send  her  woman,  Jean  Clewe,  who  was  to  go  with  her  to 
France,  back  again  to  me,  to  forbid  me  to  follow  her  the  way  by  which  she 
was  gone,  because  of  these  serjeants,  but  to  come  after  her  some  other  way, 
and  that  in  haste,  because  she  would  not  embark  without  me.  Jean  Clewe 
did  find  me  yet  in  my  lodging,  with  Robert  Farquharson,  brother  to  Donald 
above  mentioned,  ready  to  start  She  told  me  her  commission,  and  went 
speedily  away  to  overtake  her  mistress.  Robert  Farquharson  and  I and 
some  others,  my  friends,  did  go  to  the  quay,  and  there  hire  a boat  to  carry 
us  down  the  water  to  the  side  of  the  sea,  and  there  take  in  the  lady,  with  her 
company,  and  carry  us  all  to  the  ship. 

The  serjeants,  not  finding  me  in  the  company,  returned  back  again  to  the 
town,  after  they  had  followed  her  half  an  English  mile,  thinking  perchance 
to  meet  me  in  their  way,  for  they  could  not  but  persuade  themselves  that  I 
would  follow  her,  since  I was  not  actually  with  her.  Before  our  boat  was 
at  the  mouth  of  the  water,  close  by  the  sea,  it  became  so  dark  that  one  could 
not  see  another  five  paces  from  them ; and  when  our  boat  arrived  to  the 
land  to  receive  the  lady  and  those  who  were  to  go  aboard  with  her,  because 
she  could  not  know  me  for  the  darkness  of  the  night,  she  caused  Jean  Clewe, 
her  maid,  to  ask  me  in  French  if  Mr.  Blakhal  was  in  the  boat,  “for  I will  not 
•en$er  in  it,”  said  she,  “if  he  be  not  here.”  I answered  in  French,  and  she 
•entered  with  her  company,  and  we  went  to  the  ship  in  the  road,  and  passed 
that  night  very  jovially ; and  I,  overjoyed  to  have  that  much  advanced  in 
her  voyage,  did  sing  with  a loud  voice  many  songs,  amongst  others,  “ Ulysses 
and  the  Siren.”  She  said  to  me,  “You  are  very  jovial  this  night;  what 
anaketh  you  sing  so  much  ?”  I answered,  “ Lady,  I have  never  sung,  but 
ofttimes  wept,  since  the  decease  of  your  noble  mother,  until  this  night,  and 
now  I sing  for  joy  because  I have  you  here.”  Donald  Farquharson  approved 
my  reason,  and  so  did  many  others. 

They  had  got  away  just  in  time,  for  an  order  for  detaining 
the  ship  arrived  at  Aberdeen  on  the  Tuesday  morning  following, 
to  which  my  Lords  of  the  Green  Table  added  instructions  that 
Blakhal  and  the  young  lady  should  be  sent  to  Edinburgh. 
But  the  quarry  had  flown.  Their  escape  from  the  ships  off 
Scarborough,  who  had  received  orders  to  arrest  them,  was  not 
Jess  narrow.  They  neared  these  ships  on  Wednesday,  the  28th, 
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about  eight  in  the  morning,  and  after  the  first  alarm — lest  they 
might  be  Dunkirkers — was  over,  every  one 

Would  needs  look  over  and  over  again  to  those  goodly  ships,  which  in 
comparison  to  our  ship  (which  was  no  small  vessel)  were  like  castles  upon 
the  sea  beside  a little  blockhouse.  Before  we  came  at  them  by  five  or  six 
miles,  we  did  see  a fly  boat  come  out  of  the  town  and  drive  away  swiftly,  with 
the  wind  right  in  her  poop,  and  all  these  four  ships  loosed  after  her,  shooting 
many  cannonades  after  her,  which  hindered  their  sailing,  and  she,  having 
the  wind  upon  them,  did  win  sea  upon  them,  and,  until  they  all  went  out  of 
sight,  we  remarked  her  the  longer  they  shot  after  her  the  farther  before  them. 

Owing  to  this  happy  chance  they  passed  Scarborough 
without  molestation,  and  after  waiting  four  days  in  the  Downs 
for  a convoy,  they  made  for  Dieppe,  where  they  arrived  in 
safety  on  the  5th  of  August. 

During  the  voyage  Blakhal  had  passed  for  a lieutenant  of 
a Captain  Fullarton,  who  was  carrying  some  recruits  over  to 
France,  and  went  under  the  name  of  John  Hay.  When  the 
skipper  of  the  ship  discovered  the  true  state  of  the  case  on 
his  arrival  at  Dieppe,  he  was  hugely  not  only  scandalized  but 
grieved  at  having  brought  over  a priest  in  the  guise  of  a 
lieutenant,  and  expressed  his  indignation  in  round  terms  at  the 
trick  that  had  been  played  upon  him,  and  declared  that  if  he  had 
known  who  it  was  he  had  on  board,  he  would  have  handed  him 
over  to  the  Admiral  at  the  Downs.  But  this  and  other  perils 
were  now  passed  ; and  how  real  the  danger  had  been  from  the 
Scarborough  ships  is  proved  by  the  seizure  of  a ship  that  was 
sailing  about  the  same  time  from  Leith  to  Dieppe,  and  a 
Captain  Monfeith,  a Catholic  passenger,  was  taken  prisoner, 
on  the  suspicion  that  he  might  be  Blakhal,  and  kept  in  durance 
twenty  four  hours  before  they  would  let  him  go. 

Nothing  of  consequence  occurred  during  the  journey  from 
Dieppe  to  Paris,  where  they  arrived  on  the  eve  of  the  Assump- 
tion. On  the  following  day,  Father  Blakhal  waited  upon  the 
Queen,  to  report  the  good  success  of  his  mission,  and  Her 
Majesty  was  pleased  to  order  his  charge  to  be  brought  to  Court 
as  soon  as  a Court  mourning  dress  could  be  got  ready  for  her. 
In  the  meantime,  Lady  Henrietta  found  friends  and  relatives 
in  Paris,  who  kindly  interested  themselves  in  her  future  welfare. 
Amongst  them,  my  Lord  of  Aubigny,  Lady  Montravers,  after- 
wards Countess  of  Arundel,  and  Lady  Portland  are  mentioned. 
When  the  young  lady  was  properly  equipped,  she,  along  with 
Father  Blakhal,  was  to  be  taken  to  the  Palais  Royal  by  my 
Lord  of  Aubigny  in  his  own  coach,  who  presented  her  to  the 
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Queen,  “ sitting  in  the  circle,  with  many  Princes  and  Princesses, 
and  great  persons  of  both  sexes,  about  Her  Majesty.”  For 
Anne  of  Austria  was  no  longer  the  neglected  and  friendless  wife 
of  a cold  and  jealous  husband,  but  the  head  of  fair  France, 
which  she  was  to  rule  during  her  long  and  stormy  Regency,  by 
the  help  of  Richelieu’s  successor  and  fellow  Cardinal,  Mazarin, 
with,  in  the  main,  a firm  and  successful  hand. 

The  Queen,  after  some  inquiries  concerning  their  journey, 
bade  them  ask 

The  young  lady  in  Scots  what  she  desired  Her  Majesty  to  do  for  her,  and 
she  answered  very  judiciously  for  her  age,  saying — “ I am  come  here  to 
receive  Her  Majesty's  commandments,  and  to  obey  them.”  We  repeated 
this  her  answer  to  the  Queen,  who  said  that  it  was  wisely  spoken,  but  that, 
nevertheless,  she  would  have  her  tell  freely  her  mind,  and  show  what  she 
desired,  and  she  would  give  her  contentment.  She  answered  again  that  she 
had  no  other  desire  but  only  to  obey  Her  Majesty,  howsoever  it  shall  please 
her  to  dispose  of  her  person.  Her  Majesty  was  very  well  satisfied  with  these 
answers,  and  asked  if  any  of  us  had  instructed  her  to  answer  so.  And  we 
both  denying  to  have  spoke  to  her  of  that  subject,  she  bid  us  ask  her  yet 
whether  or  not  she  would  now  come  to  the  Court,  or  go  to  a monastery  until 
she  have  learned  French.  She  answered  that  she  would  be  directed  therein, 
as  well  as  in  all  other  things,  by  Her  Majesty.  The  Queen  said — “ Well, 
since  she  will  be  governed  by  me,  I think  it  best  that  she  go  to  a monastery 
for  some  time,  until  she  can  speak  French  ; for  if  I take  her  now  to  the 
Court,  the  maids  (of  honour,  to  wit)  will  jeer  her  for  the  want  of  language, 
and  she  appears  to  be  one  who  will  not  suffer  it  patiently.  In  a monastery 
she  will  learn  piety  as  well  as  language,  and  piety  will  be  very  necessary  to 
her  at  the  Court,  where  she  will  learn  none  at  all.  Ask  once  again  if  she  will 
be  content  to  go  to  a monastery  for  some  time,  until  she  learn  both  language 
and  piety.”  We  did  so,  and  her  answer  was  that  she  would  be  content  to  go 
to  a monastery  for  some  time,  but  that  she  would  not  be  a religious.  The 
Queen  and  all  who  were  in  the  circle  did  laugh  heartily  when  we  told  her 
answer  to  the  Queen.  Her  Majesty  said — “ I love  her  the  better  that  she  tell 
her  mind  freely,  and  if  she  had  said  that  she  would  be  a religious  I would 
not  believe  her.  For  how  can  she  have  a mind  to  be  a religious  who  hath 
never  yet  seen  any  religious  ? ” 

The  young  lady  was  accordingly  sent  to  a convent,  where 
she  remained  for  a couple  of  years  at  the  Queen’s  expense.  At 
the  expiration  of  this  period  she  became  so  impatient  to  get  to 
the  Court  that  she  was  removed  and  placed  under  the  care  of 
Madame  de  Brienne,  to  whom  the  training  of  the  maids  of 
honour  was  intrusted,  but,  proving  unmanageable,  she  was  once 
more  sent  to  a convent,  and  remained  in  one  convent  or  another 
till  the  beginning  of  January,  1649,  when  the  madness  of  the 
Fronde  broke  over  Paris  and  France.  It  is  an  apt  illustration  of 
the  variety  of  slender  threads  that  by  their  interlacement  go  to 
make  up  the  complicated  system  of  human  life,  to  trace  the 
course  of  this  singlehearted  priest  and  his  helpless  charge 
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during  the  wild  confusion  of  the  following  year.  The  Court 
retires  to  St  Germains,  Paris  is  in  fierce  insurrection,  Mazarin 
is  banished,  the  Duchess  of  Longueville  queens  it  at  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  Cardinal  de  *Retz,  the  handsome  and  intriguing 
Coadjutor  of  Paris,  is  moving  to  and  fro — the  master  spirit  in 
the  storm,  and  at  last  Monsieur  le  Prince,  the  Prince  of  Conti, 
the  Duke  of  Longueville,  are  sent  to  prison  at  Vincennes.  The 
world  is  plainly  coming  to  an  end,  but  in  the  midst  of  the 
turmoil  the  poor  Scotch  priest  is  holding  his  own,  and  with 
unswerving  assiduity  and  fidelity  watching  over  the  young  life 
intrusted  to  him.  But  we  will  let  him  once  more  speak  for 
himself.  Anne  of  Austria  and  Louis  the  Fourteenth  escaped  to 
St.  Germains  on  the  eve  of  the  Epiphany,  1649,  and  Blakhal, 
fearing  for  his  charge’s  safety  in  the  commotion  of  Paris,  took 
measures  to  get  her  through  the  barrier  to  join  the  Court  The 
order  that  he  had  got  for  the  purpose  proved  imperfect,  and  led 
to  great  difficulty  and  danger. 

Upon  Saturday,  January  23rd,  1649,  the  three  gentlemen  and  the  squires, 
and  my  Lord  Aubigny  with  them,  in  the  King  his  carrosse,  about  eight  or 
nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  marched  towards  the  port  of  St.  Jacques,  where 
the  ladies’  brains  had  been  all  beaten  out  with  musket  stocks  if  my  Lord 
Aubigny  had  not  been  with  them.  For  how  soon  the  coach  passed  the 
Jacobin’s  Gate  to  go  towards  the  port,  the  sentinel  commanded  them  to 
stand,  and  called  his  corporal.  My  Lord  Aubigny  presented  their  passport 
to  the  corporal,  and  he  carried  it  to  the  captain.  The  captain,  reading  it  for 
two  gentlewomen  unnamed,  and  he  seeing  three  in  the  coach,  challenged  it 
as  invalid  upon  three  chief  points.  First,  because  it  was  only  from  the 
Parliament,  and  not  from  the  Pences  Protectors  and  Generals,  to  wit,  the 
Prince  of  Conti,  Generalissimo  of  the  forces  of  the  city,  and  the  Duke 
of  Elboeuf,  General,  the  Duke  of  Longueville,  and  the  Duke  of  Beaufort. 
Secondly,  it  was  given  but  for  two,  and  there  were  three  in  the  coach,  and 
none  of  their  names  in  it,  “ which,”  he  said,  “ giveth  us  suspicion  that  they  be 
persons  who  dare  not  avouch  themselves  here.”  Upon  these  last  words  the 
guard  and  the  people  gathered  about  the  coach,  crying  out — “ They  are  the 
nieces  of  Mazarin,  we  will  knock  them  down,”  so  that  the  captain  and  his 
under  officers  had  much  ado  to  keep  the  rest  of  the  guard,  which  consisted 
of  a hundred  and  twenty,  not  hired  soldiers,  who  would  be  more  obedient, 
but  of  bourgeois  and  prentices,  or  servants  of  bourgeois , who  were  not  well 
disciplined. 

The  assurances  of  Aubigny,  however,  who  knew  the  captain, 
calmed  the  people  down,  but  they  would  not  allow  the  coach 
to  pass,  threatening  to  pull  it  to  pieces  if  the  attempt  were 
made.  They  were  obliged,  therefore,  to  return  to  Paris,  but 
on  the  following  day  a pass  was  procured  from  the  Princes,  and 
Lady  Henrietta  arrived  safely  at  St  Germains.  The  Queen 
was  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do  with  her,  for,  if  the  truth  must 
be  told,  she  seems  to  have  been  a bit  of  a vixen,  or,  to  speak 
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more  euphemistically,  jibe  comme  une  tcossaise , and  wished  to 
place  her  with  the  Princess  of  Cond6,  but  the  young  lady 
replied — 

That  she  had  never  done  anything  to  displease  her  parents,  who,  she 
knew,  would  be  highly  displeased  hearing  that  she,  who  cafne  to  France 
to  wait  upon  Her  Majesty,  had  descended  to  serve  the  Princess  of  Cond£, 
and  prayed  Her  Majesty  to  excuse  her  if  she  refused  to  do  what  her 
parents  would  disavouch  in  her,  and  said  she  would  rather  return  to  a 
monastery  than  serve  Madame  the  Princess.  The  Queen  did  not  take 
in  ill  part  this  generous  answer,  but  did  pray  Monsieur  le  Prince  and 
Madame  to  keep  her  with  them  as  a friend  until  she  could  take  her  to 
herself,  which  at  the  present  she  could  not  do.  They,  to  oblige  the  Queen, 
did  accept  of  her  as  a friend,  and  made  her  sit  at  their  own  table,  where  she 
remained  in  that  posture  till  the  Princes,  to  wit,  of  Cond£,  of  Conti,  and  the 
Duke  of  Longueville,  were  sent  prisoners  to  the  Bois  of  Vincennes. 

After  the  breach  with  Conde  the  Queen  brought  her  into  her 
own  service  as  a supernumerary  maid  of  honour.  At  Court  she 
was  not  without  the  small  troubles  attendant  on  an  atmosphere 
always  artificial,  but  especially  so  in  those  days,  but  she  seems 
to  have  surmounted  them,  and  being  befriended  by  Monsieur 
— as  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  called  at  the  Court  of  France — 
was  promoted  to  the  post  of  dame  cCatour  to  Madame,  whatever 
that  may  precisely  mean.  And  there  we  must  leave  her,  for  the 
narration  of  her  faithful  friend  here  comes  to  a close  without 
giving  us  any  intimation  as  to  her  future  career.  He  is  equally 
silent  about  himself.  The  narrative  from  which  these  details 
have  been  drawn  was  written  in  the  year  1666  or  1667.  He 
was  then  in  Paris.  What  his  employment  had  been  in  the 
meantime,  what  it  was  up  to  the  close  of  his  life,  how  long  he 
survived,  is  unknown.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  notwithstanding 
any  little  traces  of  ruggedness  that  we  may  detect  in  him,  that 
he  left  behind  him  the  reputation  of  a sterling,  true-hearted  man, 
and  the  adventures  which  we  have  selected  from  his  life  are 
enough  to  prove  how  much  he  possessed  of  that  true  simple 
heroic  devotion  to  duty,  the  exercise  of  which,  in  times  such  as 
those  in  which  he  lived,  is  probably  far  more  frequent  than 
cursory  readers  of  history  are  apt  to  imagine. 

T.  B.  P. 
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“We  set  up  likenesses  of  the  gods,  and^ honour  them,  because 
we  deem  that  the  living  gods  will  bear  us  much  goodwill  for 
venerating  their  lifeless  images.”*  The  Greek  philosopher,  whose 
words  these  are,  perhaps  spoke  the  truth  for  himself  and  his 
countrymen,  but,  had  the  attitude  of  mankind  generally  towards 
religious  images  been  that  attitude  of  representative  worship 
which  Plato  indicates,  surely  the  inspired  Scriptures  would  not 
have  been  so  instant,  so  stem  and  absolute,  in  denouncing  the 
idols  of  the  nations.  The  ancient  world,  as  a whole,  was 
polytheist  and  idolatrous  to  boot ; not  only  did  it  adore  many 
divinities,  but  it  adored  divinities  made  of  silver  and  gold,  the 
works  of  the  hands  of  men.  Yet  we  know  that  “idols  were 
not  at  the  beginning ; we  know  that  God,  Who  “made 
of  one  blood  all  nation  of  men,”j  revealed  Himself  to  our 
first  parents,  and  gave  them  the  tradition  of  His  unity  to 
hand  down  to  their  offspring.  Whence,  then,  came  false  gods 
and  idols  ? 

There  is  a certain  personage  who  should  never  be  left  out  of 
the  account  when  there  is  question  of  the  sources  and  origins  of 
any  insult  to  God  and  injury  to  man.  The  personage  I mean 
is  familiar  to  us  by  the  name  of  the  devil,  though  we  name 
him  far  oftener  than  we  realize  his  terrible  reality.  He  hates 
our  Father  in  Heaven  with  a hatred  which  is  an  appanage  of 
our  inheritance.  Could  he  wreak  his  hate  more  signally,  could 
he  contrive  a direr  outrage  to  the  Father,  a ranker  bane  to  the 
children,  than  by  setting  himself  and  his  fellow  fiends  to  be 
worshipped  in  our  Father's  place  ? This  is  the  consummation 
of  idolatry,  for  “all  the  gods  of  the  heathen  are  devils.”§  If  we 
hold  to  the  Christian  belief  in  the  malice  and  power  of  Satan — 
and  of  course  I am  not  concerned  with  evidencing  that  belief 
here — we  cannot  refuse  to  register  Satanic  influence  high  among 

* Plato,  Laws,  931.  t Wisdom  xiv.  13.  % Acts  xvii.  26.  § Psalm  xcv.  5. 
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the  fostering  principles  of  idol-worship.  It  may  be  asked — 
"Why  does  not  the  devil  tempt  men  to  worship  idols  in  our 
days  ? '*  I answer,  in  the  first  place,  " Go  to  Japan,  China,  and 
Hindustan,  and  see  whether  he  does  not;”  secondly,  "Go  to 
Christian  lands,  and  know  that  he  has  there  met  with  his 
Conqueror;”  thirdly,  "Carry  your  eyes  into  the  future,  and 
discern  with  prophetic  vision  what  idols  may  arise  amongst 
apostate  Christian  communities,  when  the  beast's  head,  now 
wounded  to  death,  shall  have  been  healed  of  its  deadly  wound, 
and  for  forty-two  months  all  the  world  shall  go  wondering  after 
the  beast,  and  worship  him,  and  say — ‘Who  is  like  unto  the 
beast?'”* 

No  such  deplorable  result,  however,  could  ever  be  produced 
by  diabolic  malice  alone.  Neither  the  devil  by  himself,  nor 
man  without  the  devil,  is  the  adequate  inaugurater  of  idolatry. 
Let  us  consider,  therefore,  what  there  is  in  our  nature  to  dispose 
it  for  a partnership  in  this  office  of  evil.  " By  the  vain  conceit  of 
man,”  says  Solomon,  "the  invention  of  idols  came  into  the 
world.”  He  proceeds  to  instance  how  a King,  bereft  of  the 
hopeful  heir  to  his  royalty,  erects  his  departed  son's  statue, 
which  gradually  wins  divine  honours  from  the  fond  parent  and 
his  courtier  subjects.  The  ambition  of  the  artist,  zealous  for  his 
sovereign's  favour,  enhances  the  beauty  of  the  likeness,  and  that 
beauty  lures  the  multitude  to  increase  of  adoration.^  The  beauty 
of  God's  own  works,  fire,  water,  and  the  heavenly  luminaries,  is 
another  snare  to  the  foolishness  of  men,  who  lose  the  Creator 
in  the  creature.^  The  divine  attributes,  loveableness,  beauty, 
majesty,  might,  are  visibly  imaged  in  creation ; men  rivet  their 
attention  thereupon,  without  asking  whose  image  that  is ; there- 
fore they  turn  to  idolatrous  worship  of  the  image.  So  Scripture 
explains  their  perversity.  For  idolatry  is  perversity,  and  not 
mere  ignorance,  in  the  view  of  the  inspired  writers.  Men  who 
can  speculate  about  the  universe  are  competent,  if  they  will,  to 
discover  its  Author ; they  are  inexcusable  if  they  do  not  discover 
Him,  so  Solomon  says.§  And  St  Paul  to  the  Romans,  in  the 
first  chapter — a remarkable  parallel  to  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom — tells  us  of  the 
anger  of  God  against  Pagans,  "who  hold  back  the  truth  in 
iniquity,”  that  is  who,  possessing  enough  of  the  germs  of 
religious  and  moral  verity  to  preserve  them  from  abandonment, 

* Apoc.  xiii.  3,  4.  t Wisdom  xiv.  14 — 20.  $ Wisdom  xiii.  I — 5. 

§ Wisdom  xiii.  8,  9. 
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have  checked  the  development  of  this  truth  in  their  lives,  in  the 
love  and  practice  of  sin.*  They  have  "worshipped  the  creature 
instead  of  the  Creator/*  and  that  "without  excuse/* §  for  "they 
knew  God,  and  did  not  glorify  Him  as  God.**f  What  was  the 
consequence  ? The  hideous  chain  of  immoralities,  which  St  Paul 
and  Solomon  trace,  J and  of  which  the  first  link  is  that  men 
"had  an  ill  appreciation  of  God,  being  devoted  to  idols.** § For 
upon  an  ill  appreciation  of  God  there  is  consequent  an  ill 
appreciation  of  sin  ; where  sin  is  ill  appreciated  it  will  not  be 
abhorred ; and  where  it  is  not  abhorred  it  will  be  lavishly 
committed.  If  ever  the  world  shall  relapse  into  polytheism  or 
decline  into  atheism,  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Wisdom  and  the 
first  chapter  to  the  Romans  may  no  longer  be  dead  records  of 
the  past.  Even  now  the  infidel  generation  is  not  a novice  in  the 
practice  of  the  abominations  there  commemorated. 

Idolatry  was  a sinful  delusion,  for  it  came  of  wilful  supine- 
ness. But  without  further  adverting  to  any  fault  of  will,  I will 
discuss  three  frames  of  mind — three  spirits,  I will  call  them — 
all  of  them  very  good  in  themselves,  but  which,  becoming 
matter  of  abuse,  have  occasioned  denial  of  the  divine  unity. 
They  are  the  spirit  of  nationalism,  the  spirit  of  object  life,  and 
the  spirit  of  wishing  to  see  God  on  earth.  It  remains  for  me 
to  describe  the  three : their  names  are  not  so  self-luminous  as 
to  dispense  with  description. 

National  spirit,  I repeat,  is  a good  thing.  It  is  a natural 
feeling,  the  mother  of  many  heroic  deeds.  They  who  cry  it 
down  are  certain  nambypamby  cosmopolites,  brothers  of  all  the 
world,  who,  to  speak  mildly,  have  nothing  of  the  hero  about 
them.  Who  doubts  that,  in  the  tears  which  our  Lord  shed  over 
Jerusalem,  there  was  mingled  the  sympathy  of  a loving  Son  of 
His  father  David  for  the  doomed  city,  with  the  deeper  anguish 
of  a rejected  Redeemer  ? We  are  meant  to  love  ourselves,  and 
whatever  is  connected  with  ourselves — family,  friends,  home,  and 
country.  God  has  bent  our  hearts  to  yearn  after  those  objects. 
He  did  not  bend  them  blindly  nor  maliciously,  as  though  he 
heeded  not  how  they  inclined,  or  would  willingly  lend  them  a 
wrench  for  the  worse.  Yet,  after  all,  the  division  of  men  into 

* Romans  i.  18.  This  translation  and  paraphrase  of  rjjv  dXrjdstav  h adtxfcf 
2Lars%6vTUV  is  taken  verbally  from  Dean  Alford's  note. 

t Romans  i.,  25,  20,  21. 

X Romans  i.  26—32 ; Wisdom  xiv.  23 — 28. 

§ Wisdom  xiv.  30. 
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nations  is  founded  but  upon  one  half,  and  that  the  less  con- 
siderable half,  of  their  nature.  We  were  bom  and  bred,  some 
in  one  .part  of  the  world  and  some  in  another.  But  our  souls, 
as  souls,  are  independent  of  place.  The  question.  Where? 
cannot  properly  be  asked  about  them.  They  are  spirits,  and 
are  not  amenable  to  topography.  Spiritual  also  is  the  work 
of  the  soul,  the  work  of  man  in  his  mortal  state,  the  work  of 
being  holy.  A good  deed  is  no  better  for  being  done  at  Rome, 
nor  has  sin  any  excuse  in  being  committed  at  Mecca.  The  old 
writer  who  augured  for  the  disembodied  spirits  of  Englishmen 
an  island  home  by  themselves  beyond  the  grave,  has  long  ago 
found  out  his  mistake  in  death.  Morality  is  not  a respecter  of 
persons  nor  of  nations,  even  in  the  order  of  nature,  still  less  in 
the  Christian  dispensation,  wherein  <l  there  is  no  Jew  nor  Greek, 
nor  slave  nor  freeman,  nor  male  nor  female,  but  all  are  one  in 
Christ  Jesus.,,  We  in  England  have  peculiar  reason  to  rue  the 
doleful  stirrings  of  nationalism  in  the  bosom  of  Christian  unity. 
It  does  not  appear  that  we  were  a more  immoral  nation  in  the 
sixteenth  century  than  the  French  and  Spaniards,  but  we  were 
a more  self-asserting  nation.  Consequently  we  find  ourselves 
now,  for  the  fourth  century — despite  of  St.  Paul  and  St  Peter 
and  the  One  Lord — grinning  out  upon  the  rest  of  Christendom 
through  the  palisade  of  a national  church. 

It  ranks,  however,  among  the  signs  of  modern  times,  that 
the  animosity  of  people  against  people  is  decaying.  I am 
not  unmindful  of  the  deadly  quarrel  which  at  present  lies 
between  the  two  principal  peoples  of  continental  Europe.  But 
I insist  upon  the  fact  that  there  are  fewer  peoples  than  there 
used  to  be ; and  where  rivals  are  fewer,  rivalry  may  be  expected 
to  be  less.  Twenty  cocks  on  one  dunghill,  making  common 
cause  against  twenty  invaders  from  another,  offer  a far  more 
pacific  spectacle  than  forty  dunghills,  each  with  its  own  cock 
at  war  with  the  other  thirty-nine.  The  ancient  world  was 
divided  against  itself  in  that  way.  Towns  or  districts  formed 
distinct  states  or  tribes.  Hence  it  happened  that,  whereas  we 
are  content  on  an  average  with  one  bloody  struggle  in  a 
generation,  and  then  the  warriors  trim  their  laurels,  or  dress 
their  wounds,  till  their  children  are  old  enough  to  receive 
theirs  in  turn ; upon  our  forefathers  every  year  graved  its 
scar,  every  summer  of  theirs  was  a campaign.  We  suffer 
universal  shocks  occasionally ; they  trembled  amid  a perpetual 
succession  of  petty  local  disturbances.  Our  earth  sometimes 
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rocks  to  its  foundations;  their  little  plots  of  ground  were 
never  still 

Early  ages  were  more  childlike  than  ours;  that  is,  they 
placed  greater  trust  in  the  Powers  above  them.  We  lean  rather 
upon  the  arm  of  flesh ; not  so  much  because  our  little  fingers 
are  thicker  than  the  loins  of  our  fathers,  as  because  we  exceed 
them  in  the  cultivation  of  our  intellect  and  the  pride  of  our 
hearts.  Our  ingenuity,  having  brought  to  hand  for  us  material 
appliances  whereof  they  never  dreamt,  has  imped  the  wings  of 
our  imaginations  to  bear  us  far  out  of  sight  of  that  mother  dust 
which  we  are,  and  to  which  we  shall  return.  We  are  full  of 
the  dangerous  presumption  which  a little  learning  inspires ; our 
ancestors  made  pilgrimages  from  shrine  to  shrine  in  the  prayerful 
solicitude  of  ignorance.  Before  they  fought — and  we  have  seen 
how  often  that  was — they  prayed.  They  knocked  first  at 
heaven’s  portal  and  then  at  each  other’s  heads.  In  that  order 
of  procedure,  we  might  expect  that  the  two  contending  parties 
should  not  profess  to  hold  commission  and  authority  from  one 
God  to  slay  one  another  in  His  cause. 

So  powerful  a solvent  indeed  is  party-spirit,  that  the  saying, 
“ One  altar,  one  heart,”  is  at  once  our  motto  and  our  reproach. 
The  old  story  of  John  the  Fearless,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
receiving  the  communion  with  his  cousin  Lewis,  Duke  of 
Orleans,  on  the  20th  of  November,  in  token  of  reconciliation, 
and  assassinating  his  new-made  friend  on  the  23rd,  exemplifies 
what  men  can  do,  and  what,  with  more  or  less  thoroughness, 
man  often  does.  Yet  unity  of  worship  unquestionably  tends 
to  unite  the  worshippers’  hearts;  nor  has  that  been  a barren 
tendency.  However  outsiders  may  scoff  at  the  way  how  these 
Christians  love  one  another,  there  remains  much  Christian 
charity  confronting  them,  which,  were  it  not  for  their  dark 
glasses,  they  would  see.  If  the  rule,  “One  altar,  one  heart,” 
applies  wherever  its  application  is  not  defeated  by  a special 
exuberance  of  passion,  the  converse  proposition — that  “were 
hearts  are  many,  altars  will  multiply  ” — may  be  affirmed,  as  a 
general  truth,  of  hearts  that  are  religiously  inclined.  Atheists 
of  course  will  not  be  converted  to  godliness  by  dissension.  But 
godworshipping  people,  if  addicted  to  quarrelsomeness,  like  to 
have  private  gods  of  their  own  for  seconds.  Thus,  in  the  manner 
of  Homer’s  battles,  deity  stands  antagonist  to  deity,  while  man 
barters  blows  with  man.  The  Christian  faith  nowadays  is  a 
bar  to  this  extreme  development  of  national  religion.  The 
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doctrine  of  one  God,  Creator  and  Redeemer  of  all  mankind,  is 
too  deeply  engrained  in  our  belief  to  admit  the  fancy  that  our 
own  and  our  enemies*  prayers  mount  heavenward  before  two 
different  thrones.  Yet  should  we  not  receive  the  assurance 
gladly  that  there  was  that  separation  ? Then  we  could  hate 
the  foe  and  the  stranger  to  our  heart’s  content;  then  every 
foreign  war  would  be  essentially  the  bitterest  of  wars,  a religious 
war.  Some  of  the  French  peasantry  in  the  year  1870  were 
disappointed  to  find  that  their  invaders  were  Christians.  They 
had  rather  they  had  been  Turks  or  Buddhists : they  could  have 
hated  them  more  cordially  so.  In  pre-Christian  ages,  a similar 
wish,  to  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  enemy,  propagated 
polytheism.  The  objects  of  worship  to  a city  of  yore  were 
part  of  the  civic  force.  The  Bible  attests  this  view.  Senna- 
cherib’s envoys,  coming  to  Jerusalem,  read  the  people  of  God 
the  following  theological  homily — “ Hearken  not  unto  Ezechias, 
when  he  persuadeth  you,  saying,  The  Lord  will  deliver  us. 
Hath  any  of  the  gods  of  the  nations  delivered  at  all  his  land 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  King  of  Assyria  ? Where  are  the  gods 
of  Hamath  and  of  Arpod  ? where  are  the  gods  of  Separvaim, 
Hena,  and  Ivan  ? have  they  delivered  Samaria  out  of  my  hand  ? 
Who  are  they  among  all  the  gods  of  the  countries,  that  have 
delivered  their  country  out  of  mine  hand,  that  the  Lord  should 
deliver  Jerusalem  out  of  mine  hand  ?”*  These  political  theolo- 
gians weigh  gods  in  the  balance  as  we  should  balance  artillery 
services. 

Turning  from  sacred  to  profane  ground,  we  linger  for  a 
moment  in  the  pantheons  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  Greeks, 
though  split  into  numerous  warring  states,  traced  their  origin 
to  one  national  patriarch,  Hellen,  and  upheld  in  common  one 
system  of  theology,  that  of  which  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 
formed  the  Summa . Worship,  they  considered,  should  be  con- 
ducted in  every  country  according  to  the  native  customs. 
Egyptian  rites  were  abominations  at  Corinth ; Corinthian  sacri- 
fices would  cry  to  heaven  for  vengeance  if  offered  by  an 
Egyptian  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  At  Athens  it  was  a 
capital  crime  to  seek  to  alter  the  worship  of  the  country. 
Accused  of  that  crime,  Socrates  was  adjudged  to  die.  And 
when  St  Paul  appeared,  fraught  with  more  than  Socratic 
philosophy,  the  jealous  Athenians  took  him  for  a “a  setter 
forth  of  strange  gods,  because  he  preached  unto  them  Jesus 
* 4 Kings  xviii.  32—35. 
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and  the  resurrection.”*  Religion  and  commerce  were  protected 
in  Greece,  as  commerce  used  to  be  protected  in  England. 
These  protectionisms  were  the  inspirations  of  a national  spirit, 
abhorring  the  worships  as  it  abhorred  the  wares  of  the  foreigner. 
But  the  Greeks,  making  extensive  application  of  -dEschylus’ 
dictum,  “One  form  under  many  names, showed  themselves 
singularly  willing  to  discover  that  the  gods  of  the  Barbarians 
were  substantially  their  gods.  They  found  their  Zeus  renamed 
in  the  Ethiopian  Ammon,  their  Rhea  in  the  Phrygian  Cybele, 
their  Heracles  in  the  Phoenician  Melcarth,  and  their  Aphrodite 
in  the  Syrian  Astarte.  In  this  respect  there  was  a remarkable 
catholicity  about  the  Grecian  theology.  It  was  national,  and 
therefore  polytheistic,  but  not  so  national  and  so  polytheistic  as 
Oriental  theologies. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Romans  and  the  Greeks 
came  originally  of  the  same  Pelasgic  stock.  Hence  the  funda- 
mental similarity  of  their  languages ; hence  the  family  likeness 
of  their  deities.  This  likeness  the  Romans  assiduously  studied, 
and  ere  communications  between  the  cousins  had  been  long 
reopened,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  every  member  of  the  Jovian  house 
had  found  counterparts  in  Zeus,  Hera,  or  other  of  Zeus*  house- 
hold. One  alone  there  was,  Apollo,  whom  the  Romans  adopted, 
name  and  person,  from  the  Greeks.  The  conquerors  of  the 
world,  however,  probing  with  the  sword’s  point  the  bowels  of 
many  lands,  encountered  a brood  of  deified  monsters,  whom 
they  could  not  identify  with  any  recipients  of  primitive  Pelasgic 
veneration.  Thereupon  by  an  effort  of  that  world-embracing 
comprehensiveness,  which  qualified  Rome  to  be  mistress  of  the 
nations,  above  Athens  and  Carthage,  away  they  bore  monsters 
and  monstrous  rites,  and  graced  them  with  a temple  at  Rome. 
The  State  there  kept  open  house  for  strange  gods  and  strange 
religions,  with  the  exception,  at  first,  of  such  strangers  as 
required  to  be  worshipped  with  shameful  orgies.  The  Romans 
would  gladly  have  welcomed  the  God  of  the  Jews  upon  this 
footing  of  toleration ; but  they  found  Him  a jealous  God.  He 
would  brook  no  equal,  own  no  kindred.  The  conquerors  mar- 
velled, and  left  Him  alone. 

As  a second  source  of  polytheism,  I have  named  the  spirit 
of  object  life.  I understand  by  that  phrase  the  habit  of  thinking 
of  Object  rather  than  of  Subject,  of  the  external  world  rather 
than  of  the  world  within,  of  Not  Self  rather  than  of  Self.  It 

* Acts  xvii.  ii.  f Prometheus , 210. 
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is  a trite  remark,  that  ancient  literature  depicts  its  personages 
and  events ; modem  literature  its  writers.  In  reading  Homer, 
for  instance,  our  ears  ring  with  “ the  fell  battlecry  of  the  Trojans 
and  Achaeans we  forget  the  poet.  With  Tennyson  in  hand, 
we  admire  the  poet,  and  take  only  a distant  interest  in  Arthur 
and  bold  Sir  Bedivere.  The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  suffer  little 
depreciation  by  the  obscurity  that  hides  the  head  wherein  they 
were  conceived.  Of  most  modern  writings,  without  a personal 
knowledge  of  the  author,  great  part  of  the  significance  is  lost. 
When  a person  tells  us  about  his  own  feelings,  we  like  to  know 
who  he  is ; if  it  is  of  the  world  outside  that  he  speaks,  we  care 
not  to  sound  his  incognito.  This  objective,  outside- world  view 
of  life  is  the  view  that  children  take.  The  Greeks  of  old  took 
it — a fact  which  furnishes  a key  to  their  literature,  their  art, 
and  their  philosophy.  The  aged  Egyptian  priest  who  remarked 
to  Solon,  “You  Greeks  are  always  children,  and  there  is  no 
Greek  old  man,”*  hit  off  to  a point  in  this  epigram  the  character 
of  the  son  of  Hellen, 

‘ The  thinking,  thoughtless  school-boy, 

the  subtlest,  and  withal  the  playfullest  of  mankind.  The  mind 
of  the  Greek  made  its  home  abroad.  He  lost  himself  beyond 
himself.  Face  to  face  with  the  forms  of  the  bright  and  beautiful, 
he  enjoyed  the  sight  intensely ; he  became  what  he  saw. 

....  His  spirit  drank 
The  spectacle ; sensation,  soul,  and  form 
All  melted  into  him  ; they  swallowed  up 
His  animal  being  ; in  them  did  he  live. 

And  by  them  did  he  live  ; they  were  his  life. 

A hideous  spectacle  or  idea  was  death  to  him ; hence  his 
language  abounded  in  euphemisms.  Self-consciousness,  that 
ballast-weight  in  sorrow,  but  clog  in  joy,  was  far  from  his 
practice.  He  quaffed  his  cups  of  pleasure  and  bitterness  by 
turns  without  mixture.  Who  does  not  recognize  the  child  in 
all  this  ? But  the  Greek  was  a precocious  child.  Where  the 
common  run  of  young  minds  merely  feel  beauty  and  ugliness, 
his  mind  felt  them  and  thought  them.  Accordingly,  he  elabo- 
rated to  himself  a philosophy — the  realization  of  his  dreams  of 
the  fair  and  good,  the  expression  of  his  abhorrence  for  whatever 
is  unsightly  and  evil.  In  the  spirit  of  a thoughtful  admirer,  he 
found  the  essence  of  good  and  beauty  in  order  and  intelligence, 

* Plato,  Ttnusus , 22. 
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and  the  essence  of  evil  and  ugliness — the  terms  were  synonyms 
to  him — in  chaos  and  brute  matter.  But  in  his  philosophy  he 
was  not  unfaithful  to  the  objective  tendency  of  his  childlike 
mind.  There  was  a Beauty  and  Goodness,  so  he  thought, 
independent  of  his,  or  of  any  man’s  thinking,  independent,  too, 
of  Matter ; and  there  was,  to  match,  an  objectively  bad  and 
hideous  thing,  Matter,  an  existing  evil  in  its  own  right,  inde- 
pendent of  any  intelligence  and  will.  I am  not  bent  upon 
discriminating  the  graces  and  the  frailties  of  the  Greek  character, 
nor  the  sagacities  and  the  mistakes  of  Greek  speculation  ; I 
state  mere  facts  of  mental  history  without  note  or  comment 
The  sole  point  to  which  I am  interested  in  drawing  attention 
is,  that  neither  in  philosophy  nor  in  common  life  was  the  Hellenic 
genius  much  taken  up  with  studying  itself. 

The  contrast  between  ancient  object  thought  and  modern 
subject  thought  strikingly  appears  when  they  deal  both  with  the 
same  tenet.  A school  of  philosophers  flourishes  amongst  us,  which 
resolves  the  universe  into  a flux  of  states  of  consciousness,  each 
several  state  representing  a change  of  phenomenon.  The  Greek 
Heraclitus  of  Ephesus,  surnamed  by  his  contemporaries  the 
Darkling,  was  the  forefather  of  this  school.  His  favourite  maxim 
was,  “ All  things  are  in  a flux,”  which  he  used  to  illustrate  by 
observing,  “ You  cannot  go  down  twice  into  the  same  river.”  He 
and  the  present  inheritors  of  his  thought  build  upon  one  common 
ground,  or  rather  upon  one  common  quicksand,  which  is  the 
negation  of  permanent  being.  But  observe  how  differently. 
Ancient  Darklings  said — The  universe  is  change , looking  to  the 
objective  side.  The  universe  is  consciousness  of  change , expresses 
the  subjective  view  taken  by  modern  tenebrosity. 

But  now  to  my  point  I aver  that  this  objective  attitude  of 
mind  is  not  favourable  to  the  development  of  monotheistic  ideas. 
I am  not  condemning  that  attitude.  It  is  admirable  as  the 
Greek  genius  is  admirable ; it  is  to  be  loved  and  imitated  as 
little  children  are  lovely  and  call  upon  men  to  become  as  they. 
How  then  can  a right  frame  of  mind  be  unfavourable  to  the 
formation  of  right  ideas  about  God  ? In  the  same  way  that 
indifference  to  money  is  unfavourable  to  economy.  The  abuse 
of  such  indifference  is  wastefulness.  The  abuse  of  objective 
thinking  is  polytheism.  There  is  a paradoxical  saying  to  the 
effect  that  we  are  all  polytheists  when  we  are  five  years  old, 
and  gradually  work  round  to  believe  in  one  God  by  the  time  we 
are  five  and  twenty.  This  exaggeration  has  a foundation  in 
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fact  Our  reason  first  apprehends  that  there  is  a God  ; next  we 
analyze,  as  best  we  can,  what  God  is.  The  apprehension  is 
performed  readily ; the  analysis  is  a work  of  time,  progressing 
concomitantly  with  the  evolution  of  our  mental  powers.  The 
answer  to  the  question — How  many  Gods  are  there  ? is  bound 
up  in  the  answer  to  the  previous  question,  What  is  God  ? What 
is  God  then,  that  He  can  be  but  one  ? He  is  a Supreme  Spirit 
The  inference  appears  clear — if  supreme,  He  must  be  sole  in 
His  supremacy.  Thus  monotheism  is  established  by  the  very 
definition  of  God.  Prithee,  logician,  hurry  not  on  so  fast.  The 
human  mind  would  not  be  human  if  it  rode  always  abreast  with 
logic.  Thy  inference  is  right,  but  we  take  long  to  see  it,  for  the 
reason  that  our  insight  into  the  meaning  of  the  terms  is  dim 
and  perplexed.  What  is  a spirit  ? what  means  the  epithet 
supreme  ? and  is  God  supreme  in  that  sense  of  the  term  ? 
Through  all  these  inquiries  and  ratiocinations  we  Christians 
are  helped  by  our  mother’s  word  ; those  great  Greek  babies 
had  no  Christian  mother  at  their  side.  Yet"  even  upon  us  the 
idea  of  God  grows  by  slow  degrees ; and  in  the  same  slow 
measure  waxes  what  Dr.  Newman  would  call  our  “real  assent” 
to  His  matchless  Unity.  The  problem  of  the  “One  in  many”  is 
not  to  be  solved  by  a novice  either  in  philosophy  or  in  theology. 

Thoroughly  to  realize  that  God  is  one,  we  need  to  appreciate 
the  full  and  proper  sense  in  which  He  is  a spirit.  Locke  justly 
observes  that  our  notion  of  a spirit  comes  of  reflection  upon  our 
own  souls.  “ The  mind  getting  only  by  reflecting  upon  its  own 
operations  those  simple  ideas  which  it  attributes  to  spirits,  it 
hath  or  can  have  no  other  notion  of  spirit  but  by  attributing  all 
those  operations  it  finds  in  itself  to  a sort  of  beings,  without 
consideration  of  matter.”  * The  mind  then  that  seldom  reflects 
upon  itself  will  attain  to  but  a poor  notion  of  spirit  So  was 
the  notion  to  which  the  objective-minded  Greeks  attained,  poor. 
Let  me  not  advance  this  statement  too  boldly.  Certainly  the 
Greeks  were  very  ready  at  conceiving  spiritual  existences.  They 
peopled  nature  with  them. 

The  lively  Grecian,  in  a land  of  hills, 

Rivers,  and  fertile  plains,  and  sounding  shores, 

Under  a cope  of  variegated  sky, 

Could  find  commodious  place  for  every  god. 

Children  likewise  willingly  believe  in  God,  in  angels,  and  in  their 
own  souls.  Nevertheless,  the  childish  and  Greek  conception  of 

* Human  Understanding , bk.  iiL,  ch.  vi.,  § II. 
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spirit  is  defective  upon  the  point  of  personality.  It  fails  to 
express  that  a spirit  is  a person,  an  Ego , a thing  that  advertantly 
understands  and  wills.  The  thought  of  the  conceivers  skims  as 
cursorily  over  other’s  selves  as  over  their  own.  Consequently 
they  are  liable  to  overlook,  slur  over,  and  ignore  the  personal 
nature  of  God.  I believe  that  the  Greeks  were  more  or  less 
guilty  of  this  oversight  on  this  account.  Where  their  language 
savours  most  of  monotheism,  it  courts  the  somewhat  pantheistic 
terms,  rh  fcTov,  the  Deity , and  vote,  Intelligence.  This  Intelligence, 
which  I may  not  indeed  designate  as  impersonal,  since  none  but 
a few  philosophers  expressly  called  it  that,  but  this  Intelligence, 
from  which  the  note  of  personality  was  sundered  in  ordinary 
Greek  discourse,  was  put,  so  to  Speak,  into  commission,  and 
administered  by  various  personages  with  human  attributes,  the 
gods  of  the  Greek  mythology,  Zeus,  Athena,  Apollo,  Poseidon, 
Hera,  and  the  rest.  Thus  did  the  spirit  of  object  life  engender 
an  inconsiderateness  of  the  personality  of  man,  and  thereby  also 
of  that  of  God  ; and  the  overlooking  of  the  divine  personality, 
in  a religious  people,  was  the  parent  of  polytheism. 

An  argument  has  been  drawn  out  to  vindicate  what  its 
celebrated  author  styles  the  “ anthropomorphism  ” of  the  ancient 
Greeks — how  they  persevered  in  worshipping  their  gods  under 
the  forms  and  characters  of  men,  and  held  aloof  from  the 
pantheistic  element-worship  of  their  Asiatic  contemporary 
neighbours.  I quite  defer  to  the  argument.  It  does  not 
clash  with  mine.  For  where  the  personality  of  man  meets 
with  slight  consideration,  as  I say  it  met  with  little  in  Greece, 
there,  however  anthropomorphic  may  be  the  gods,  little  stress 
will  lie  on  the  circumstance  of  their  being  persons.  At  the 
same  time  the  Greek  did  not  wholly  ignore  his  own  personality. 
The  personal  pronouns,  for  ever  in  his  mouth,  bore  witness  to 
his  appreciation  of  it.  Those  pronouns  are  witnesses  that  speak 
in  every  tongue,  testifying  to  the  intellectual  nature  of  the  being 
who  distinguishes  himself  and  his  kind  from  brute  things.  It  is, 
therefore,  a great  step  in  theology  to  argue  from  man  to  God. 
By  taking  that  step,  the  Greeks  escaped  the  confounding  pan- 
theism and  polytheistic  turmoil  which  disordered  the  religions 
of  the  East.  But,  apprehending  the  Ego  by  direct  rather  than 
by  reflexive  consciousness,  the  Greeks  fell  into  the  outermost 
circle  of  the  Oriental  confusion,  and  missed  that  clear  reflected 
image  of  God  which  the  light  of  natural  reason  is  calculated  to 
form  upon  a duly  adjusted  mind. 
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One  people  there  was  in  the  ancient  world  whose  thoughts 
were  inward  turned.  The  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  stooped  wistfully 
and  lovingly  to  look  into  itself,  and  then  the  same  wistful  and 
loving  look  darted  out  up  even  to  the  throne  of  a personal 
God.  The  Psalms  of  David  are  as  subjective  as  St  Augustine’s 
Soliloquies  or  the  Penstes  of  Pascal.  They  are  musijugs  of  the 
soul  with  Jehovah,  colloquies  of  a human  person  with  One 
divine,  and  accordingly  they  set  sympathetic  cords  vibrating  in 
the  modern  heart  where  the  dirges  of  Attic  tragedy  make  no  stir. 

The  preceding  explanation  of  polytheism  is  shrouded  in 
psychological  obscurity  and  ethnological  uncertainty.  I have 
been  trying  to  establish  that  religious  minds,  habitually  contem- 
plating Not  Self,  run  a risk  of  falling  into  polytheism.  Yet  I 
must  admit  limitations  and  uncertainties  so  manifold  about  my 
position,  that  the  reader  may  incline  to  abandon  it  entirely. 
My  next  explanation  will  not  lie  under  that  disadvantage.  I 
assign  as  the  third  source  of  polytheism,  the  spirit  of  wishing  to 
see  God  on  earth.  It  was  part  of  the  trial  of  the  ancient 
nations,  wherewith  they  were  proved  by  their  Creator,  that  they 
should  lift  up  their  eyes  without  wincing  to  the  mountains, 
looking  for  assistance  to  come  to  them  from  a source  high  above 
their  natural  level.  They  had  the  same  senses  that  we  have ; 
nature  was  as  alluring  to  them  as  she  is  to  us  ; already  in  those 
primeval  hearts  was  there  excavated  the  immense  void  of 
desire,  craving  there  and  then  for  the  satisfaction  which  was 
due  in  a future  state  and  another  world.  This  trying  situation 
occasions  to  Christians  many  sore  temptations  and  many 
bruising  falls  ; what  did  it  not  occasion  to  the  heathen  ? It 
is  our  own  fault  that  we  fall  ; we  have  light  to  discern  the 
precipices  along  our  way,  and  strength  to  walk  firm  on  their 
verge,  if  we  will.  The  heathens  likewise  had  their  just  allowance 
of  light  and  strength.  The  measure  of  their  wilful  abuse  of 
these  divine  gifts  was  the  measure  of  their  guilt  in  breaking 
the  divine  law.  They  fell  less  guiltily  than  we  do,  but  they 
were  more  prone  to  fall.  Little  grace  is  sinned  against  more 
easily,  although  more  venially,  than  great  grace.  How  then 
shall  I follow  in  words  the  tenor  of  a heathen  life  ? The  youth 
of  Nineveh  or  Babylon,  I suppose,  needing  support  for  his 
virtue,  betakes  himself  to  his  friends  and  kinsmen.  Some 
benefit  he  reaps  from  their  warnings  ; but  they  can  only  warn, 
not  support  him.  They  refer  him  to  a divine  Author  of  counsel 
and  Giver  of  strength.  But  this  Counsellor  will  not  advise  the 
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heedless,  nor  give  to  the  prodigal.  And  there  are  life’s  solici- 
tations around  the  youth,  like  dogs,  amazing  him  with  their 
hungry  importunity,  that  he  shall  fling  himself  to  be  their  prey. 
The  divine  Mentor  is  by  with  remonstrance ; but  His  voice  is 
hushed  to  a whisper,  and  the  dogs  bay  loud.  Say  that  this 
particular  youth  does  fling  himself  to  be  the  prey  of  the 
dogs ; that  he  goes  to  them.  Afterwards  the  poor  remains 
of  his  mangled  self  seek  restitution  and  wholeness:  but  the 
whisper — a clear  whisper  it  was,  though  low,  before — sounds 
now  an  uncertain  murmur ; aid  is  aloof.  And  unless  the  wretch 
raises  himself  to  God  by  a strong  effort,  God  meanwhile 
graciously  stooping  to  accept  him  half-way,  the  sin  once  com- 
mitted is  his  woe  for  ever.  What  should  men  naturally  wish, 
with  this  sad  fate  impending  over  them?  What  rather  than 
their  spiritual  support  would  assume  a visible  form,  and  so 
maintain  their  flesh  and  blood  against  the  ills,  physical  and 
moral,  to  which  flesh  is  heir?  A preesens  divus  was  their 
desideratum.  It  was  to  be  supplied  in  God’s  good  time.  But 
ere  the  fulness  of  that  time  was  come,  the  devil  brought  forth 
a monster,  an  untimely  birth,  to  forestall  the  Christ  “ See  you 
this  carved  wood,”  he  said,  “ this  sculptured  stone  ? there  now, 
needy  mortal,  make  that  your  god ; you  can  have  it  all  to 
yourself,  continually  at  hand ; leave  Him  Who  is  in  heaven  to 
muster  what  subjects  He  can  command  on  the  further  side  of 
the  clouds.  If  you  are  in  trouble,  take  to  your  idol.  Have  you 
done  wrong  ? your  idol  will  withhold  the  punishment  in  conside- 
ration of  a sacrifice.”  And  so  the  world  became  idolatrous,  by 
abuse  of  a natural  and  praiseworthy  longing  to  see  God.  This 
abuse  obtained  chiefly  in  the  East.  It  elicited  repeated  acts  of 
unfaithfulness  from  the  Jewish  people.  It  made  the  molten 
calf,  and  heated  the  infanticide  images  of  Moloch.  But  its 
hold  upon  Greece  was  feeble.  The  natives  of  that  country 
were  idolators  only  to  a slight  degree,*  though  they  were 
polytheists.  The  whole  of  nature — air,  water,  and  mountain- 
top— was  peopled  in  their  eyes  with  an  anthropomorphic  deity. 
Hence  they  paid  little  direct  worship  to  mere  matter,  they  who 
furrowed  the  marble  locks  of  Olympian  Zeus,  and  arrayed  in 
ivory  and  gold  the  colossus  of  the  Warrior  Maid.  Perhaps  their 
skill  in  the  plastic  arts  was  akin  to  their  freedom  from  idolatry, 
both  springing  from  an  intense  love  of  ideal  beauty,  especially 

* St.  Paul,  speaking  to  the  Athenians,  thinks  it  necessary  to  warn  them  against 
idolatry  (Acts  xvii.). 
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that  of  the  human  form.  Their  name  for  a statue  was  avhpi as,  a 
man-likeness . The  figures  of  the  Oriental  gods,  on  the  contrary, 
were  grotesque  and  hideous  caricatures,  hodge-podges  of  various 
species  of  animals,  with  the  grace  and  dignity  gone  from  each. 
These  figures  were  idols  ; the  Greek  statues  were  works  of  art 
It  will  not  take  long  to  show  how  the  three  enumerated 
sources  of  polytheism  were  dried  up  by  the  advent  of  Chris- 
tianity. Christianity  is  the  religion  of  Emmanuel,  of  God  Who 
is  with  us  all  days.  Before  His  face  idols  fall,  the  craving 
which  prompted  their  erection  being  allayed  by  His  presence. 
In  passing,  I may  quote  the  remark,  that  it  falls  scarcely  short 
of  a self-contradiction  to  accuse  the  same  Church  of  teaching 
the  Real  Presence  and  of  paying  divine  honours  to  images. 
One  or  other  of  these  charges,  if  you  please,  but  not  both. 
To  establish  either  of  them,  an  accuser  ought  by  rights  posi- 
tively to  clear  away  the  presumption  of  the  other.  Christianity 
again  is  the  religion  of  a God-Man  and  a Redeemer.  The 
doctrine  of  redemption  leads  to  the  consideration  of  sin ; and 
sin,  when  we  consider  it,  we  find  to  be  the  deed  of  a responsible 
and  personal  agent.  As  sinners,  we  are  persons ; examination 
of  conscience  is  a contemplation  of  our  own  personality.  Thence 
we  raise  our  eyes  to  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  and  behold 
there  a human  personality,  merged  and  lost — in  what  ? Not  in 
an  impersonal  deity,  surely.  Jesus  Christ  is  a person,  if  ever 
there  was  one.  Therefore  the  person  in  Him,  the  God-Man, 
not  being  human,  is  a divine  person.  Deity  therefore  is  personal. 
This  argument,  from  premises  which  are  of  the  essence  of 
Christianity,  deals  a death-blow  to  that  half-developed  pan- 
theism, whereunto  the  polytheism  of  Greece  in  the  last  resort 
amounted.  Thirdly,  Christianity  is  the  catholic  religion.  By 
catholic  here  I mean  world-wide,  international,  cosmopolitan ; 
as  also  permanent  and  perpetual.  Christianity  is  the  Church  of 
Christ,  which  is  the  Spouse  of  Christ ; of  Christ  to  Whom  the 
divine  word  was  spoken — “ Thou  art  My  Son,  this  day  have  I 
begotten  Thee;  ask  of  Me,  and  I will  give  Thee  the  nations  for 
Thine  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  Thy 
possession.”  He  did  ask,  as  well  at  other  times  as  when,  the 
night  before  His  Passion,  He  prayed  for  His  Church,  that  it 
might  be  one.  To  the  Church,  as  to  His  Spouse,  belongs  His 
inheritance  and  the  fruit  of  His  prayer — the  nations  and  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  All  nations  are  one  in  the 
Church ; the  Church  is  one  in  all  nations.  She  is  called  Roman, 
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for  that  her  Head  on  earth  is  the  Bishop  of  Rome;  but  her 
members  are  not  called  Romans,  nor  Latins,  but  Catholics. 
She  herself  is  as  Catholic,  yea,  and  as  Roman  too,  in  London 
and  New  York  as  in  Rome.  There  is  therefore,  or  there  should 
be,  an  end  to  national  religions  among  Christian  nations. 
Unfortunately,  what  should  be,  in  this  case,  is  not  In  the 
island  on  which  I write,  there  are  two  national  Christianities  by 
law  established ; so  inconsistent,  so  perverse  is  man,  even  man 
dwelling  on  the  enlightened  soil  of  Britain.  Perhaps  in  time 
we  shall  remove  the  contradiction,  by  striking  out  either  the 
adjective,  national \ or  the  substantive,  Christianity . Meanwhile 
we  do  not  carry  our  revolt  against  the  Catholic  Church  so  far  as 
to  profess  to  have  another  God,  or  another  Redeemer,  from 
hers.  The  Blood  that  was  shed  for  Queen  Victoria  wras  con- 
fessedly shed  likewise  for  Pius  the  Ninth.  That  community  of 
redemption  we  dare  not  deny.  We  have  enough  of  Catholicity 
left  in  us,  by  the  fact  that  we  are  still  a Christian  nation,  to 
save  our  theology  from  polytheism. 

Mankind  of  old,  I repeat,  worshipped  a plurality  of  gods. 
Yet  it  is  absolutely  undeniable  that  reason  demonstrates  not 
only  that  God  is,  but  also  that  God  is  one.  Neither  is  it  to  be 
denied  that  the  judgment  of  mankind  is  a probable  index  of 
reasonable  belief  in  matters  relating  to  Mind  and  Deity.  How, 
then,  came  the  human  race  to  judge  that  there  were  many 
gods?  Did  reason  belie  reason?  That  is  the  difficulty  to  be 
considered. 

There  is  an  apparent  conflict  between  these  three  state- 
ments— The  belief  of  mankind  was  reasonable.  Polytheism 
was  unreasonable.  Polytheism  was  the  belief  of  mankind. 
I will  try  to  appease  the  conflict  by  limiting  the  statements. 
Mankind  have  two  sorts  of  beliefs — beliefs  of  intuition,  and 
beliefs  of  inference.  By  intuition,  for  example,  I believe  that 
I am ; I see  my  own  existence  plain  before  me.  By  inference 
I believe  such  truths  as  that  my  soul  is  immortal,  that  matter 
is  physically  imperishable.  The  existence  of  God,  to  man  on 
earth,  is  a truth  of  inference.  Monotheism  is  a reasoned  belief. 
Now  to  the  assertion,  The  .belief  of  mankind  was  reasonabley  I 
answer  with  a distinction.  Their  intuitional  belief  was  reason- 
able— granted  : but  that  is  not  in  question  here.  Their  reasoned 
belief  was  reasonable  — yes,  provided  they  reasoned  aright. 
Polytheism  was  unreasonable.  Of  course  it  was ; but  that 
unreasonableness  was  manifest  to  none  but  a reasoner;  it  was 
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not  discoverable  by  simple  inspection.  Polytheism  was  the 
belief  of  mankind \ Their  intuitional,  or  their  reasoned  belief  ? 
Certainly  not  the  former.  Intuition  reveals  nothing  of  God ; 
therefore  the  belief  in  many  gods  rested  on  some  basis  of 
reasoning.  Then  the  question  occurs,  Did  polytheists  reason 
aright  ? See  what  the  conditions  of  right  reasoning  are.  The 
conditions  are  data,  thought,  and  sincerity.  The  ancients  had 
data  for  reasoning  the  existence  of  one  God  ; they  had  His 
works  to  tell  them  of  His  being  and  His  nature.  Did  they 
think  upon  those  works,  and  consider  to  whom  they  pointed  ? 
Attentive  thought  is  necessary  as  a wing  to  rise  from  Nature 
to  Nature’s  God.  The  idea  of  a divine  Creator  indeed  offers 
itself  readily;  but  to  authenticate  that  idea,  and  to  expand  it 
so  as  to  found  a morality  rationally  upon  it,  is  no  trifling 
intellectual  effort.  Need  I say  that  intellectual  efforts  were  as 
distasteful  to  the  generality  of  men  in  ancient  days  as  they 
are  to  most  men  now?  Thirdly,  for  the  point  of  sincerity. 
A chemist  is  sincere  in  willing  to  know  the  exact  analysis  of 
a mixture  that  is  handed  to  him.  He  may  be  too  indolent  to 
take  the  trouble  of  finding  it  out,  but  he  would  not  object  to 
know  it ; he  had  rather  know  it  than  otherwise ; he  is  not 
pledged  by  his  interests  to  look  for  this  analysis  and  not  for 
that  Theological  inquiry  is  made  in  a more  human,  and 
therefore  in  a warmer  air,  warm  with  the  heat  of  passion.  If 
there  is  a God  Who  will  punish  the  wicked  and  reward  the 
good,  we  need  some  reforms  in  our  lives  ; and  reform  is  ever 
the  child  of  labour.  If,  therefore,  there  is  a possibility  of 
ignoring  God,  if  His  ways  be  impervious  except  to  painstaking 
study,  then  present  interest  prompts  us  to  forego  those  pains, 
and  remain  where  ignorance  is  bliss.  That  was  the  position  of 
the  ancient  world.  Monotheism,  with  its  corollaries,  was  a 
hampering,  harassing,  uncomfortable  doctrine  to  heathen  man, 
and  he  gladly  neglected  to  ascertain  it 

Loathing  of  mental  exercise,  and  dread  of  a discovery  that 
involved  an  accession  of  duty,  account  for  the  once  general 
prevalence  of  polytheism.  Still,  had  no  notion  of  the  divine 
unity  been  entertained  by  nations  beyond  the  pale  of  revelation, 
there  might  be  some  purchase  for  the  disjunctive  proposition, 
that  either  polytheism  is  reasonable  or  human  reason  incom- 
petent I should  shrink  from  the  latter  member  of  the  disjunction 
almost  as  much  as  from  the  former.  *1  propose  a middle  way, 
saying  that  the  unity  of  God  had  always  a certain  footing  in 
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the  beliefs  of  men,  apart  from  Judaism  and  Christianity.  In 
order  to  eschew  that  most  superficial  of  inquiries,  a universal 
histQry,  let  my  search  after  monotheism  be  shut  up  within  one 
corner  of  the  heathen  world,  ancient  Greece.  If  the  Greeks 
failed  utterly  to  conceive  that  the  head  of  all  creation  was  not 
many  but  one,  then  I despair  of  finding  monotheism  among  the 
verities  of  Natural  Theology.  But  fail  they  did  not,  utterly ; 
and  my  belief  turns  into  confidence.  I identify  monotheistic 
traces  as  well  in  the  popular  religion  as  in  the  philosophy  of 
Greece. 

First  on  the  list  of  Olympian  deities  stood  the  name  of  Zeus. 
Without  going  the  length  of  Pope’s  “ Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord,” 
I can  fancy  I see  in  the  character  of  Zeus  attributes  remotely 
indicative  of  sole  godhead.  So  preeminent  did  he  stand  in 
prerogative  and  power,  that  if  he  alone  had  been  called  god 
(hoi),  and  the  gods  under  him  had  risen  no  higher  than  the  title 
of  genii  (dai'juong) ; it  would  have  been  scarcely  more  than  an 
expression  in  words  of  the  distinction  which  every  Greek  drew  in 
worship  between  Zeus  and  the  rest  of  the  gods  immortal.  This 
precedence  over  them  was  conceived  in  analogy  to  that  which  a 
King,  in  early  ages  of  Greece,  took  over  the  great  lords  of  his 
kingdom.  They  had  the  style  of  Kings  (pa aiXrjeg),  but  they  were 
far  from  sharing  the  regal  power.  There  sat  a monarch  above 
them,  a sole  ruler;  they  were  his  counsellors,  but  not  his 
colleagues.  Homer  discloses  this  view  of  royalty,  furnishing 
Ulysses  with  the  words — “ The  lordship  of  many  is  not  good,  let 
there  be  one  King,  one  lord,  he  to  whom  Zeus  has  given  the 
sceptre.”*  Let  the  giver  of  the  sceptre  be  as  the  King  that 
receives  it,  and  there  is  an  end  of  polytheism.  Zeus  is  King  of 
gods,  as  Agamemnon  is  King  of  the  Kings,  that  is,  of  the  lords  of 
Mycenae.  The  rest  of  the  gods,  notwithstanding  their  equality 
of  title,  wield  their  divine  powers  in  subservience  to  Zeus’ 
mandate.  Readers  of  the  Iliad  know  how  he  is  there  repre- 
sented restraining  Apollo,  Athena,  Hera,  and  his  own  mighty 
brother  Poseidon  •}•  from  fighting  for  Trojan  or  for  Greek  without 
his  leave.  In  the  full  court  of  heaven  he  proclaims  his  supre- 
macy in  these  quaint  terms — 

Hear,  all  ye  Gods,  and  all  ye  Goddesses, 

The  words  I speak,  the  promptings  of  my  soul. 

Let  none  among  you,  male  or  female,  dare 

To  interrupt  my  speech  ; but  all  attend, 

* Iliad \ iL,  204,  205.  t Ibid.,  xv.,  222 — 228. 
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That  so  these  matters  I may  soon  conclude. 

If,  from  the  rest  apart,  one  God  I find 
Presuming  or  to  Trojans  or  to  Greeks 
To  give  his  aid,  with  ignominious  stripes 
Black  to  Olympus  shall  that  God  be  driven  : 

Or  to  the  gloom  of  Tartarus  profound, 

Far  off,  the  lowest  abyss  beneath  the  earth, 

With  gates  of  iron,  and  with  floor  of  brass, 

Beneath  the  shades  as  far  as  earth  from  Heaven, 

There  will  I bind  him,  and  ye  all  shall  know 
In  strength  how  greatly  I surpass  you  all. 

Make  trial,  if  ye  will,  that  all  may  know. 

A golden  cord  let  down  from  Heav’n,  and  all. 

Both  Gods  and  Goddesses  your  strength  apply  : 

Yet  would  ye  fail  to  drag  from  Heaven  to  earth, 

Strive  as  ye  may,  your  mighty  master  Jove  ; 

But  if  I choose  to  make  my  powY  be  known, 

The  earth  itself,  and  ocean,  I could  raise, 

And  binding  round  Olympus’  ridge  the  cord, 

Leave  them  suspended  so  in  middle  air  : 

So  far  supreme  my  power  o’er  Gods  and  men.  * 

To  which  Athena  answers — 

O Father,  Son  of  Saturn,  King  of  Kings, 

Well  do  we  know  thy  pow’r  invincible.  + 

In  the  like  strain  Horace  sings,  copying  probably  a Greek 
original — 

What  shall  I sing  before  his  praise,  who  reigns 
The  world’s  great  sire,  and  guides 
Of  men  and  gods  the  pleasures  and  the  pains, 

Who  rules  the  land  and  ocean’s  tides, 

And  change  of  seasons  meet  for  the  vast  earth  provides  ? 

From  whom  springs  nought  that  mightier  is  than  he, 

Nor  other  can  we  trace 
Of  equal  might,  or  second  in  degree.  J 

But  nowhere  does  Zeus  appear  a nearer  approach  to  the 
great  God  and  the  great  King  above  all  gods,  than  in  the 
tragedies  of  jEschylus,  pieces  that  were  acted  and  acted  again 
with  the  applause  of  tens  of  thousands  of  the  poet’s  countrymen. 
It  is  therefore  more  than  his  own  individual  conceit  that  he  puts 
forward  in  these  and  the  like  words — 

Whoe’er  thou  art,  great  Power  above, 

If  that  dread  name  thou  best  approve, 

All  duly  weighed  I cannot  find. 

Unburdening  my  o’erloaded  mind, 

A mightier  name  than  that  of  mightiest  Jove. 

* Iliad , viii.,  6 — 3a  Lord  Derby’s  translation, 
f Ibid .,  34,  35. 

X Odes , i.,  12.  Theodore  Martin’s  translation. 
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He,  that  so  great  of  old, 

Branched  out  in  strength  invincible  and  bold, 

Is  nothing  now.  Who  after  came 
Before  the  victor  sank  to  shame  ; 

Most  wise  is  he  who  sings  the  all-conquering  might  of  Jove.* 

The  mention  of  the  golden  cord  in  Homer,  and  this  allusion  of 
^Eschylus  to  Uranus  and  Cronos,  Zeus'  grandfather  and  father, 
both  deprived  of  the  empire  of  Heaven  by  their  own  offspring, 
points  to  a conception  of  divine  majesty  far  inferior  to  that 
which  it  is  our  privilege  to  form.  Still  these  citations — and  I 
am  ashamed  of  having  quoted  so  extensively  in  illustration  of  a 
theme  familiar  to  every  reader  of  the  classics — prove  that  the 
Greeks  worshipped  one  God  immeasurably  above  the  rest ; their 
theocracy  on  high  was  not  republican,  but  monarchical.  Further- 
more, they  often  used  the  phrase,  h 6* 6$ — the  divine  name  with 
the  definite  article  prefixed ; a combination  which  schoolboys 
are  taught  to  construe  God , and  to  write  the  English  equivalent 
with  a capital  letter.  Surely  this  Greek  people  had  an  idea  of 
the  one  God,  Whom  their  language  had  this  singular  manner  of 
designating. 

But,  as  I said  before,  the  unity  of  God  is  a truth  that  needs 
a reasoning  process  for  its  discovery.  Reasoning  is  the  business 
of  all  mankind ; but  it  is  the  one  business  of  the  philosopher 
as  such.  In  Greece,  however,  philosophy  was  long  led  astray 
by  the  spirit  which  directed  her  to  seek  in  water,  air,  fire, 
and  other  material  elements,  for  the  origin  of  all  things.  When 
Anaxagoras  had  effected  a rescue,  and  taught  philosophy  to 
look  more  to  mind,  insisting  that  the  orderly  array  of  matter 
must  have  been  marshalled  out  of  chaos  by  mental  agency ; 
there  still  remained  a doubt  as  to  the  personality  of  that 
intelligent  Principle  of  Order.  The  Ordering  Mind  was  not 
Zeus,  nor  any  of  the  persons  of  Zeus'  court  on  Mount  Olympus; 
was  it  a person  at  all,  and  not  rather  an  impersonal  harmony 
or  light?  This  query  Plato  found  awaiting  an  answer.  He 
did  not  expressly  set  about  answering  it,  for  the  query  was 
not  expressly  proposed.  It  rose  half-way  to  the  lips  of  men 
and  then  sank  down  again ; and  there  was  a doubt  within 
them,  which  they  could  not  enuntiate.  But  before  Plato’s 
career  was  ended,  he  had  solved  that  doubt  in  his  own  interior. 
Yes,  the  Ordering  Mind  was  a Person,  and  the  universe  was  a 
distinct  thing  from  Him.  Uranus,  Cronus,  Zeus,  and  the  rest 

* Agamemnon , 155 — 175.  Milman’s  translation. 
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of  the  so-called  gods  immortal  were  creations  of  this  Supreme 
Deity,  evoked  to  exercise  in  His  stead  vicarious  formative  func- 
tions for  the  furnishing  of  the  world.  All  this  Plato  distinctly 
lays  down  in  his  Timceus , a treatise  which  we  may  call  the 
first  blossom  of  philosophical  monotheism.  The  seed  of  that 
philosophy  had  been  .sown  of  old ; the  stem  had  been  shooting 
upwards  for  ages.  Four  centuries  after  Plato’s  time  the  tree 
was  ripe  to  receive  the  graft  of  Christianity. 

J.  R. 
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If  a philosopher  not  versed  in  medicine  were  to  undertake  an 
exhaustive  investigation  into  the  causes  which  produce  that 
regular  pulsation  in  certain  portions  of  the  human  body,  so  well 
known  to  persons  of  timid  constitution,  without  any  reference 
to  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  his  readers  might  be  pleased  with 
the  ingenuity,  if  they  did  not  smile  at  the  ignorance  displayed, 
but  could  scarcely  credit  him  with  a desire  to  convince.  It 
would  be  still  more  strange  if  a historian  were  to  discuss  the 
origin  of  the  widespread  belief  in  the  exploits  of  Alexander  of 
Macedon,  without  touching  on  the  hypothesis  that  such  a con- 
queror perhaps  really  did  exist  Or  if,  again,  in  the  investigation 
of  any  phenomena  of  science,  certain  systems  held  in  honour 
by  many  men  of  learning  and  authority  were  uniformly  treated 
with  contempt  or  entirely  ignored,  it  would  at  once  be 
acknowledged  that  a fair  discussion  of  the  case  was  out  of 
the  question,  and  the  reader  who,  judging  from  the  title  of  a 
work,  expected  an  honest  investigation  such  as  no  lover  of  truth 
could  decline,  would  close  the  book  in  disappointment  and 
disgust 

Our  readers  may  think  the  suppositions  which  we  have  here 
made  far-fetched  and  impossible  in  days  when  the  pursuit  of 
truth  is  the  boasted  glory  of  every  civilized  people,  and  perhaps 
it  would  be  so  in  questions  of  science,  of  astronomy,  of  medicine, 
and  of  profane  history.  Or  if  any  bigot  to  his  own  views  were  to 
act  as  we  have  suggested,  a thousand  voices  would  be  raised  to 
expose  the  imposture,  and  silence  one  who  dared  to  trample  in  the 
dust  the  fair  banner  of  science.  But  it  is  far  otherwise  when  the 
investigation  touches  matters  on  which  it  is  held  that  God  Himself 
has  spoken.  We  use  this  expression  because  we  are  far  from 
demanding  of  writers  of  the  class  to  which  we  are  referring  a belief 
in  Revelation.  It  is  enough  for  our  argument  that  there  is  such 
a belief,  that  it  is  not  unknown,  and  that  it  is  contemptuously, 
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and  we  are  sorry  to  add,  often  ignorantly  ignored,  as  though  it 
did  not  exist  Very  little  is  required  to  justify  this  assertion. 
The  belief  in  the  creation  of  living  things  by  an  act  of  supreme 
power  is  at  least  as  widespread  as  is  the  theory  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood.  The  latter  is  not  held  to  be  more  established  by 
physicians  than  is  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  life  by  the  vast 
multitude  of  Christians  ; and  yet  when  it  is  sought  to  investigate 
the  origin  of  life  upon  earth,  the  possibility  of  its  being  the  result 
of  a direct  creative  act  is  not  even  considered.  It  will,  perhaps, 
be  said  that  science  can  take  cognizance  only  of  what  proceeds 
from  the  ordinary  powers  of  nature.  It  is  upon  this  programme 
that  certain  authors  assume  the  liberty  of  passing  over  every 
reference  to  the  supreme  and  direct  action  of  a Creator.  But  they 
do  not  notice  that  there  is  in  this  a serious  fallacy.  Natural 
science,  as  such,  cannot  advance  as  proof  of  a proposed  truth 
any  asserted  Revelation  of  God,  or  any  testimony  of  the  Church 
and  Holy  Scripture  regarded  as  a witness  of  Revelation ; but  it 
is  a part  of  scientific  inquiry  to  investigate  and  discuss  all  the 
possible  causes  of  the  phenomena  before  us,  and  to  declare,  as 
far  as  its  means  allow  it,  which  of  these  is  sufficient  to  produce 
the  resulting  effects,  and  which  is  the  most  probable  cause ; 
whether  nature  is  herself  capable  of  such  a result,  or  whether 
there  is  need  of  adopting  the  belief  of  Christians  and  ascending 
to  a higher  cause. 

This  would  be  the  process  of  a truly  scientific  inquiry.  And 
let  it  be  asked,  Has  this  method  been  pursued  ? It  is  not  our 
purpose  here  to  assert  the  insufficiency  of  nature  to  draw  life 
out  of  universal  death ; the  question  before  us  now  is  whether 
its  sufficiency  is  proved — is  it  so  certain,  that  the  other  theory 
may  be  cast  aside  as  not  only  untenable,  but  not  even  to  be 
noticed  ? And  yet  this  is  what  is  assumed.  The  belief  of 
the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Christianity  is  despised,  and  the 
ignorant  are  led  to  believe  that  science  has  proved  that  what 
they  were  once  taught  is  no  longer  to  be  held.  Whereas,  the 
truth  is  that  men  without  faith  will  not  acknowledge  that  there 
is  a limit  to  scientific  knowledge ; and  lest  their  own  reason 
# should  convict  them,  take  for  granted  what  could  never  be 
proved,  but  which  if  true  should  have  been  established  at  the 
outset  The  sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of  nature  to  produce 
any  particular  effect  is  a scientific  question,  the  discussion  of 
which  is  always  legitimate,  and  in  the  position  in  which  these 
philosophers  are  placed,  necessary.  It  may  be  argued  that 
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science  cannot  always  determine  the  question.  This  will  in 
some  cases  be  true,  but  this  very  incapacity  should  be 
recorded,  and  till  it  is  proved  to  demonstration  that  nature 
produces  a certain  effect,  it  is  only  candour,  which  belongs 
to  true  science,  to  acknowledge  that  it  may  yet  be  necessary 
to  recur  to  One  Who  is  above  nature.  We  shall  hereafter 
make  some  remarks  in  justification  of  the  other  illustrations 
which  we  have  adduced,  and  shall  proceed  at  once  to  the 
particular  subject  we  have  in  view  in  the  present  paper. 

Mr.  Tylor,  the  author  of  a previous  volume,  entitled  Early 
History  of  Mankind \ has  during  the  course  of  the  last  year 
favoured  us  with  a work  of  considerable  magnitude,  consisting 
of  two  handsome  octavo  volumes,  to  which  he  has  given  the  title 
of  Primitive  Culture \ The  work  purports  to  be  an  investigation 
into  the  origin  and  progress  of  mythology,  philosophy,  religion, 
art,  and  custom.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a subject  more 
calculated  to  interest  the  thoughtful  reader,  and  we  may  add 
that  the  field  over  which  Mr.  Tylor’s  researches  spread  is  so 
extensive,  the  multitude  of  facts  which  he  brings  to  his  purpose 
so  vast,  that  it  would  be  very  strange  if  some  interesting  truths 
were  not  illustrated  by  their  study.  Mr.  Tylor  does,  indeed, 
enable  us  to  draw  some  valuable  conclusions — but  they  are  not 
those  at  which  he  himself  arrives. 

Mr.  Tylor  professes  a complete  impartiality  on  all  religious 
questions,  and  fences  himself  with  the  principle  that  Revelation 
must  be  entirely  put  out  of  view  in  the  investigation.  We  shall 
see  in  what  manner  he  acts  up  to  the  profession  here  alluded  to. 
And,  with  regard  to  the  principle  of  the  exclusion  of  Revelation, 
we  freely  admit  that,  in  a scientific  exercise,  Revelation,  as  such, 
is  not  to  be  introduced  as  an  argument,  though  one  who  is 
seriously  seeking  after  truth  would  not  fail  to  use  every  channel 
by  which  it  might  be  attained.  But  to  pretend  to  account 
sufficiently,  upon  natural  principles,  for  phenomena  which  by 
any  body  of  Christians  are  attributed  to  supernatural  action,  is 
manifestly  to  put  himself  in  opposition  to  such  a body,  and  if 
the  question  regards  what  is  held  as  sacred  and  supernatural  by 
all  Christians  of  all  times,  no  profession  of  impartiality  will  save 
him  from  being  held  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  whole  Christian 
world.  And,  we  repeat,  it  is  in  no  way  opposed  to  the  rules 
of  science  to  investigate  the  necessity  or  fact  of  a supernatural 
action,  and  where  such  supernatural  action  is  held  by  Christians 
in  general,  to  pretend  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  to  argue  as 
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if  such  an  opinion  did  not  exist,  or  to  dismiss  it  with  contempt, 
is  not  the  investigation  of  truth,  but  the  cloaking  of  it  to  deceive 
the  ignorant.  It  is  not  science,  but  bigotry. 

We  shall  allow  Mr.  Tylor  himself  to  tell  us  the  object  which 
he  proposes  in  his  work.  And  here  we  must  bear  testimony  to 
the  great  industry  which  he  has  displayed  in  the  accumulation 
of  a mass  of  facts  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  illustrative  of 
the  habits  of  races,  many  of  which  are  scarce  known  to  students 
even  by  name.  We  can  but  admire  the  prodigious  research 
which  he  has  devoted  to  his  task,  and  regret  that  he  has  not 
drawn  from  it  sounder  conclusions — conclusions  which,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  are  obvious  to  any  unbiassed  but  instructed 
reader  of  the  work.  “The  thesis  which  I venture  to  sustain/’ 
he  says,  “ within  limits,  is  simply  this,  that  the  savage  state  in 
some  manner  represents  an  early  condition  of  mankind,  out  of 
which  the  higher  culture  has  gradually  been  developed  or 
evolved  by  processes  still  in  regular  operation,  the  result 
showing  that,  on  the  whole,  progress  has  far  prevailed  over 
relapse.”*  This  is  a very  cautious  proposition,  but  even 
guarded  as  it  is,  Mr.  Tylor  is  far  from  maintaining  it  to  our 
satisfaction.  But  he  draws  his  conclusion  from  a much  wider 
premiss.  The  scope  of  the  work  really  is  to  prove  that  our 
origin  was  savage,  and  that  our  belief  and  institutions,  even  the 
most  fundamental  and  sacred,  are  but  the  offspring  of  the 
dreams  and  instincts  of  the  savage. 

Before  going  further,  it  must  here  be  explained  that  we  are 
very  far  from  contending  that  there  has  been  no  progress  in 
civilization.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Tylor  that  a “part  of  the 
assertion  contained  in  his  thesis  is  not  only  truth,  but  a truism.” 
The  development  of  modem  civilization  and  refinement  from 
that  of  previous  centuries  is  a mere  matter  of  history,  but 
Mr.  Tylor  argues  that  it  is  consequently  a presumption  that  the 
same  process  has  been  going  on  beyond  our  range  of  observation ; 
or,  as  he  tells  us,  he  who  denies  it  must  be  prepared  to  prove 
that  “ human  thought  and  action  were  worked  out  in  primeval 
times  according  to  laws  essentially  other  than  those  of  the 
modem  world.”"f 

We  have  here  Mr.  Tylor’s  first  argument  in  support  of  his 
thesis.  Before  following  him  any  further  we  must  make  some 
remarks  on  his  reasoning.  This  argument  from  permanent  causes, 
especially  with  the  reference  to  geology  and  astronomy,  which 
• P.  28.  t P.  29. 
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are  adduced  as  analogous  subjects,  is  taking ; once  it  has  been 
granted  that  what  is  always  has  been,  there  remains  nothing  but 
to  establish  the  fact  that  culture  is  at  present  on  the  advance, 
and  the  demonstration  is  complete.  But  this  argument  fails  in 
more  points  than  one.  If  it  were  proved  already  that  man  had 
existed  upon  earth  for  unnumbered  years,  and  that  the  progress 
of  culture  was  constant  and  in  one  direction  as  far  as  history 
can  reach,  there  would  be  nothing  wanting.  The  first  statement 
is  indeed  a part  of  the  theory  of  certain  progressionists,  who 
would  have  the  human  race  to  be  descended  from  a semihuman 
creature,  and  ultimately  from  an  inferior  animal,  but  we  need 
not  say  that  this  is  not  proved ; it  is  absurd  on  the  face  of  it 
It  is,  moreover,  evident  that  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  back- 
wards to  a given  state  of  culture  when  the  period  through  which 
we  should  have  to  recede  is  an  unknown  term,  and  the  rate  of 
progress  equally  unknown.  It  is  a single  equation  with  two 
unknown  quantities,  and,  we  repeat,  the  extreme  age  of  the 
human  race  which  would  allow  of  progression  in  culture  from 
the  savage  state  to  that  in  which  we  live — as  deduced  from  the 
rate  at  which  savages  are  seen  to  improve  independently  of  any 
superior  civilizing  influence — is  in  no  way  established. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  fact.  Has  the  progress  been  universal 
and  constant  ? We  know  it  is  very  far  from  having  been  so. 
We  are  quite  aware  that  in  the  physical  sciences  there  has  been 
a gradual  increase  of  knowledge  possessed  by  the  human  race, 
which,  instead  of  having  risen  independently  at  different  points, 
as  should  have  been  the  case  according  to  Mr.  Tylor’s  hypothesis, 
has  been  handed  down  from  primeval  times,  has  been  passed  from 
one  race  to  another,  and  has  grown  to  its  present  state  by  the 
accumulated  experience  of  many  ages.  Even  this,  moreover,  is 
confined  to  one  or  two  principal  races  of  men,  while  the  various 
savage  tribes  remained  in  their  utter  ignorance  of  all  science  till 
their  first  communication  with  white  men ; and  not  only  that, 
but  from  the  earliest  times  in  which  they  have  been  known  (and 
the  negroes  of  Africa  have  been  known  to  civilized  races  for 
more  than  four  thousand  years),  they  have  shown  no  sign  of 
advance  in  these  branches. 

There  are  only  two  ways  in  which  this  can  be  accounted  for, 
according  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Tylor  and  his  colleagues.  Either 
these  tribes  are  of  a different  nature  from  ourselves,  or  they 
started  in  the  race  later  than  we  did,  and  under  disadvantageous 
circumstances.  Both  of  these,  it  will  be  seen  later  from  his  own 
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work,  are  demonstrated  to  be  untenable.  We  are  speaking  here 
of  natural  science.  The  same  may  perhaps  be  said  of  certain 
artificial  refinements  of  manners,  but  the  question  now  before 
us,  is  advancement  from  the  state  of  the  savage.  Now,  in  this, 
human  progress  has  been  very  far  from  constant.  Our  Anglo- 
Saxon  ancestors  knew  little  of  science,  and  possessed,  we  must 
acknowledge  it,  much  of  the  barbarian,  but  whoever  asserts  that 
such  men  as  Bede,  Alfred,  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  a multi- 
tude of  others,  were  nearer  to  the  savage  in  culture  and 
development  of  the  mental  faculties  than  ourselves,  must  be 
quite  ignorant  of  the  amount  of  learning  and  goodness  of 
those  great  men.  In  religious  culture,  unless  religious  culture 
is  indifference  to  all  doctrine,  there  is  often  the  reverse  of 
progress. 

The  art  of  the  ancient  Greeks  far  surpassed  anything  that  has 
been  attempted  even  in  our  own  age.  As  far  as  we  know  their 
customs,  they  were  those  of  a refined  and  highly  civilized  people, 
so  much  so  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  two  thousand  years 
have  added  to  the  luxury  of  their  manners.  Here,  again,  there  is 
progress  in  science,  and  that  is  the  distinguishing  feature  between 
the  two  periods  of  culture.  There  is  indeed  progress  in  religion, 
but  that  was  sudden  and  from  without  by  the  revelation  of 
Christianity;  and  it  must  be  here  noted  that  our  antagonists 
take  no  notice  of  the  refining  and  civilizing  influence  of 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  They  cannot  understand  that  it 
was  that  which  tamed  the  barbarian,  tempered  his  passions, 
introduced  what  was  unknown  before  in  the  world,  so  as  to 
have  no  name  in  classical  literature — the  love  of  another  for  his 
own  sake.  They  cannot  understand  this  power  because  they 
know  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  this  because  they 
either  do  not  believe  in  Him  or  they  deny  the  first  principles  of 
His  Word.  We  say  this  by  the  way,  for  we  are  not  arguing 
from  religious  grounds,  but  it  is  enough  to  destroy  all  the  force 
of  any  argument  drawn  from  the  progress  which  has  taken  place 
in  civilized  nations  since  the  coming  of  Christ,  if  that  progress 
may  yet  be  due  to  an  unknown  unseen  influence,  which  has 
expanded  the  intellect  of  man  as  it  has  changed  his  heart,  and 
is  no  way  due  to  any  assumed  tendency  in  our  nature  to  raise 
itself  to  a higher  state.  An  experienced  navigator  does  not 
estimate  the  powers  of  his  vessel,  whether  under  steam  or  sail, 
until  he  knows  which  way  the  current  sets,  and  what  is  its  power 
to  check  or  accelerate  its  speed.  For  eighteen  hundred  years 
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the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  has  flowed  like  a beneficent  current 
over  the  world,  giving  new  ideas  to  the  intellect,  new  motives  to 
the  will,  new  principles  of  social  and  political  life,  softening  the 
barbarism,  chastening  the  morals,  everywhere  leading  civili- 
zation with  it,  changing  the  face  of  nations  in  proportion  as 
they  received  it,  till  the  perfection  of  civilization  is  found  in 
the  full  development  of  Christianity.  If  any  one  doubts  this 
civilizing  effect  of  religion,  he  has  only  to  look  at  those  heathen 
nations  that  possessed  a certain  semi-culture  in  very  remote 
times,  and  have  made  but  little  progress  since,  except  inasmuch 
as  they  have  been  influenced  by  intercourse  with  Christian 
nations.  We  refer  to  such  people  as  the  Chinese,  Hindoos,  and 
Egyptians.  If  we  go  back  to  the  ages  that  preceded  the  coming 
of  Christ,  we  find  the  earliest  profane  books  perhaps  ever  written 
full  of  intellectual  power,  accuracy  of  expression,  regularity  of 
metre,  displaying,  too,  a certain  purity  of  principle  in  morals,  all 
which  are  as  little  indicative  of  the  savage  as  are  the  Idylls  of 
the  greatest  poet  of  our  own  time,  so  that  a great  author  of  our 
day  accepts  them  as  a remains  of  that  primitive  moral  culture 
which  had  not  yet  been  depraved  by  a degenerate  civilization. 
Speaking  of  the  Olympian  system  of  the  early  Greeks,  Mr. 
Gladstone  says — “ In  the  works  of  Homer  this  design  is  pro- 
jected with  such  extraordinary  grandeur  that  the  representation 
of  it,  altogether  apart  from  the  general  merits  of  the  Poems, 
deserves  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  topmost  achievements 
of  the  human  mind.”  And  speaking  of  the  Homeric  ethics,  he 
says — “ Domestic  purity,  too,  is  cherished  and  esteemed  among 
them  more  than  elsewhere,  and  they  have  not  yet  fallen  into  the 
lower  depths  of  sensual  excess.”* 

The  great  pyramid  of  Egypt  is,  with  little  doubt,  the  oldest 
specimen  of  architecture  in  the  world.  We  know  not  by  whom 
it  was  built.  We  may  assume  that  it  was  standing  when 
Abraham  went  into  Egypt.  Without  adopting  all  the  views  of 
Professor  Piazzi  Smyth,  we  must  still  acknowledge  that  the 
exact  position  of  this  pyramid,  with  its  sides  facing  the  cardinal 
points,  the  relation  of  the  length  of  the  base  to  the  arc  of  the 
meridian,  the  proportion  of  the  height  to  the  base,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  skill  required  to  direct  the  construction  of  such 
an  immense  work,  indicate  anything  but  an  approach  to 
savagery.  If,  again,  we  look  further  east,  we  find  the  Bowariyeh 
mound  at  Warka,  constructed  by  Urukh,  King  of  Ur,  containing, 
* Jtiventus  Mundi,  pp.  377,  378. 
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according  to  Rawlinson,  more  than  thirty  million  bricks.  No 
one  can  realize  such  a work  without  having  before  his  mind  a 
despotic  sovereign  wielding  the  destinies  of  multitudes  of  men.* 
Urukh’s  accession  to  the  throne  of  Chaldaea  may  be  placed  at 
2326  years  B.C.,  and  the  work  we  have  mentioned  is  only  one  of 
many  vast  constructions  which  are  attributed  to  him.  The  shrine 
of  the  god  in  the  temple  of  Mugheir,  as  appears  from  remnants 
found  among  the  ruins,  was  lined  with  blue  enamelled  tiles  and 
plates  of  pure  gold.  The  four  corners  of  this  temple  face  exactly 
the  cardinal  points,  and,  like  the  pyramid  of  Egypt,  indicate  the 
possession  of  certain  exact  methods  of  observation. 

Many  specimens  of  pottery  found  in  the  tombs  would  not 
shrink,  says  Mr.  Rawlinson,  “from  a comparison  with  the 
ordinary  productions  of  Greek  fictile  art.”f  They  have  been 
evidently  shaped  on  the  potter’s  wheel;  and  the  “ dish-cover ” 
tombs,  which  are  covers  placed  over  a dead  body,  and  are 
moulded  and  baked  in  a single  piece  of  no  less  than  seven  feet 
in  length  and  from  two  to  three  high,  bear  testimony  to  their 
skill  in  this  art.  “ It  rarely  happens,”  says  Mr.  Rawlinson,  “ that 
modern  potters  produce  articles  of  half  the  size.”J 

Engraving  on  gems,  and  the  production  of  signet  cylinders  of 
serpentine,  jasper,  chalcedony,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
authenticity  to  deeds,  was  another  of  the  arts  of  this  early 
people.  A signet  cylinder  of  Urukh’s,  which  belonged  to  Sir 
R.  Porter,  but  is  now  lost,  has  in  its  execution,  says  Mr. 
Rawlinson,  nothing  that  is  rude  or  primitive.  The  head  dresses 
of  the  figures  are  elaborate,  the  flowing  robes  richly  flounced  and 
fringed,  and  delicately  striped,  and  the  principal  figure  is  seated 
on  an  ornamental  chair  of  particularly  tasteful  construction,  the 
legs  of  which  represent  those  of  an  ox.  The  drawing  he 
considers  quite  as  good  as  that  of  any  work  of  the  kind  of 
either  the  Assyrian  or  later  Babylonian  period.  Some  of  the 
bricks  which  supported  the  head  of  the  corpse  in  tombs  of 
this  period  are  found  to  show  remains  of  a tasselled  cushion 
in  tapestry.§  These  evidences  of  the  culture  of  the  early 
Chaldaeans  are  taken  from  the  remains  that  have  survived  the 
ravages  of  forty  centuries,  but  they  accord  well,  as  the  same 
author  observes,  with  the  testimony  of  Achan  in  the  Book  of 
Joshua — “ I saw  among  the  spoils  a scarlet  garment  exceeding 
good,  and  two  hundred  sides  of  silver  and  a golden  rule  of 

• Five  Great  Monarchies , i.,  p.  156.  + P.  92.  t P.  87. 
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fifty  sides,  and  I coveted  them.”*  We  might  extend  this  notice 
of  the  civilization  of  this  period,  to  say  nothing  of  the  extent  to 
which  writing  and  historical  records  were  carried,  but  it  is 
unnecessary.  We  shall  add  only  one  fact,  and  it  is  of  extreme 
interest  in  our  investigation.  It  is  that  flint  and  stone  knives, 
axes,  and  hammers  abound  in  all  the  true  Chaldaean  mounds, 
even  amidst  so  many  evidences  of  higher  culture.  These  flint 
implements  are  indeed  less  coarse  than  what  are  found  in  the 
drift,  but  they  do  not  exceed  the  workmanship  of  the  caves  of 
the  Dordogne,  and  are  far  inferior  to  those  beautiful  arrowheads 
known  as  belonging  to  the  neolithic  age.  It  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  discovery  in  the  controversy  in 
which  we  are  engaged.  We  have  on  a former  occasion  confidently 
asserted  that  flint  implements  are  not  a proof  of  a savage  state. 
We  hardly  know  what  better  warrant  for  this  assertion  can  be 
asked  than  the  one  before  us.  We  shall  have  to  return  to  this 
again  in  following  Mr.  Tylor’s  arguments.  We  think,  then,  that 
we  have  established  that,  in  the  earliest  records  we  have  of 
mankind,  we  have  proofs  of  a very  considerable  civilization ; 
that  this  civilization  existed  in  certain  races  who  have  left  us  a 
record  of  themselves,  both  in  writing  and  in  their  works ; that 
these  races  passed  this  culture  forward  from  one  to  another, 
till  it  culminated  in  ancient  Greece,  but  only  to  be  renovated 
and  brought  to  perfection  as  these  same  races  received  the  light 
of  Christianity ; that  the  only  savage  races  that  were  known  to 
the  ancient  world,  and  have  been  left  to  themselves,  are  savage 
still ; and  that  the  great  development  of  modem  civilization 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  humanizing  and  refining  action  of 
Christianity,  to  which  human  nature,  as  it  exists,  is  an  obstacle 
rather  than  a cooperator.  * 

We  feel,  therefore,  that  it  can  be  asserted  with  full  confidence 
that  history  does  not  afford  us  proof  of  any  constant  upward 
tendency  common  to  the  whole  human  race  from  which  we 
could  argue  that  the  ancient  races  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking  have  risen  from  the  savage  state.  On  the  contrary, 
it  furnishes  us  strong  presumptive  evidence,  that  setting  aside 
any  supernatural  action  such  as  that  of  the  Jewish  or  Christian 
revelation,  if  man  had  originally  existed  in  a savage  state,  he 
would  have  been  in  the  same  state  still.  This  is  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Tylor — “That  the  tendency 
of  culture  has  been  similar  throughout  the  existence  of  human 

* Joshua  viL  21. 
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society,  and  that  we  may  fairly  judge  from  its  known  historic 
course,  what  its  prehistoric  course  may  have  been,  is  a theory 
clearly  entitled  to  precedence  as  a fundamental  principle  of 
ethnographic  research.”*  We  think  our  readers  will  conclude 
from  what  we  have  said  how  far  these  words  are  from  the  truth  ; 
but  it  is  worth  while  also  to  notice  that  even  if  we  granted  what 
may  have  been,  we  should  still  have  no  proof  of  what  did  really 
take  place ; and  yet  this  would  be  required  that  the  argument 
should  have  any  weight  And  yet  he  tells  us  that  the  idea  of 
the  original  condition  of  man  being  one  of  more  or  less  high 
culture,  “does  not  seem  to  have  any  ethnological  basis  what- 
ever.” “f*  Mr.  Tylor  complains  of  the  fact  that  Archbishop 
Whately  and  others  who  adopt  this  view  of  the  original  high 
culture  of  man,  take  for  granted  a supernatural  interference. 
With  regard  to  this,  it  must  be  explained  that  no  supernatural 
interference  is  assumed  except  what  can  be  proved  by  natural 
reasoning  to  be  necessary — we  mean  the  fact  of  creation.  It  has 
been  proved  a thousand  times  that  without  the  interference  of  a 
divine  Creative  power,  neither  man  nor  the  world  itself  could 
have  existed.  And  it  is  demonstrated  too  by  the  same  reason 
that,  though  the  body  of  man  is  of  earth  and  from  earth,  the 
soul  had  its  origin  in  a direct  act  of  creative  power.  If  it  cannot 
be  demonstrated  from  reason  that  the  body  of  man  was  produced 
by  direct  act  immediately  from  God,  the  contrary  hypothesis 
has  not  only  no  valid  proofs  to  support  it,  but  is  so  full  of  diffi- 
culties in  the  direction  of  the  development  of  higher  animals, 
in  the  absurd  and  unjustified  character  of  the  process  by 
which  the  changes  are  supposed  to  have  taken  place,  in  the 
utter  absence  of  connecting  links,  and,  we  may  add,  in  the 
complete  break  down  of  the  theory  of  natural  selection  when 
extended  beyond  the  range  of  the  same  genus,  that  it  could 
only  be  said  to  be  probable  in  the  mind  of  those  fervid  theorists 
who  will  sacrifice  their  judgment  to  maintain  a fancy  which 
bears  the  name  of  a system,  however  wild.  We  do  no  violence 
therefore  to  the  argument  from  pure  reason  when  we  assume 
that  man  was  created  by  God  directly,  and  if  so  we  see  no 
greater  exercise  of  divine  power  in  the  creation  of  man -with  full 
developed  intellect  and  knowledge  of  moral  law  than  of  a 
savage.  Neither  is  this  what  is  properly  called  supernatural 
action ; it  is  the  institution  of  nature,  rather  than  the  departure 
from  it,  it  requires  no  philosopher  to  see  that  it  was  above 
* P.  29.  f P.  321. 
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what  did  not  exist,  i.e.y  the  power  of  human  nature.  What  we 
do  therefore  in  our  present  argument  assume  as  abundantly 
proved  elsewhere,  is,  that  God  created  man  ; and  we  argue  that 
so  far  from  the  evidence  of  history  pointing  to  his  being  created 
as  a savage,  it  leads  strongly  the  other  way. 

Mr.  Tylor  alludes  to  Niebuhr’s  remark,  that  “ no  single 
example  can  be  brought  forward  of  an  actually  savage  people 
having  independently  become  civilized  ; ” but  he  asks  in  answer, 
“ Can  any  single  example  be  brought  forward  of  a nation  becom- 
ing degraded?”  In  the  first  place,  we  consider  that  Niebuhr’s 
argument  could  have  been  stated  in  a much  stronger  form.  It 
is  certain  that  in  historic  times  no  people  has  independently 
civilized  itself.  Civilization  has  been  confined  to  certain  families 
of  the  human  race,  who  have  handed  it  down  from  one  to 
another.  The  Briton  and  Gaul  and  German  were  civilized  by 
the  Romans,  the  Romans  by  the  Greeks,  the  Greeks  by  the 
Egyptians ; and  the  Eastern  nations,  Egypt  and  Chaldaea,  are 
found  to  possess  a certain  high  civilization  in  the  most  remote 
periods  when  the  dawn  of  history  breaks  upon  us,  of  which  it  is 
well  known  the  myths  and  languages  of  modern  Europe  still 
contain  many  traces.  There  is  another  thing  to  be  said  on  this 
head.  If  it  is  not  known  that  any  nation  has  degenerated,  it 
is  because  no  civilized  nation  once  in  communication  with  other 
civilized  races  has,  within  historical  periods,  been  cut  adrift  and 
withdrawn  from  intercourse  with  the  civilized  world.  But  it 
must  be  noted  we  do  not  speak  of  nations  losing  a civilization 
once  acquired,  but  of  families.  If  the  descendants  of  Robinson 
Crusoe  or  of  the  exiles  in  Pitcairn  Island  had  remained  cut  off 
from  civilized  society  for  twenty  centuries,  as  soon  as  their  first 
hatchets  and  knives  of  steel  were  worn  out,  though  handed  down 
as  invaluable  heir-looms  for  several  generations,  still  the  day 
must  have  come  when  flint  and  bone  and  other  hard  materials 
would  be  the  best  substitutes  within  their  reach.  It  would  not  be 
long  before  their  linen  and  broadcloth  must  have  given  way  to 
the  ravages  of  time,  and  their  unskilled  hands  would  have  been 
forced  to  contrive  the  best  covering  for  their  bodies  which  was 
afforded  by  the  fibres  of  the  various  vegetable  growths  of  the 
island,  or,  as  original  shame  decreased,  when  the  climate 
permitted  it,  have  dispensed  with  them  altogether.  The 
neglect  arising  from  indolence  and  vice  might  soon  have 
stopped  the  flow  of  instruction  to  the  children,  and  a race  of 
savages  with  some  traces  of  primitive  instruction  and  traditions. 
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of  former  happier  days  is  all  that  would  have  been  found.  Such 
traces  are  found  amongst  every  tribe  of  savages,  and  this  we 
believe,  whether  through  shipwreck  or  enterprize,  has  in  one 
time  or  another,  with  every  variety  of  circumstance,  been  the 
origin  of  the  state  of  savages.  When  Mr.  Tylor  tells  us  * the 
Algonquin  Indians  look  back  to  old  days  and  to  a golden  age 
when  life  was  better  than  now,  when  they  had  better  laws  and 
leaders  and  manners  less  rude,  he  bears  testimony  to  this  very 
evidence  of  former  culture.  Again,  Mr.  Tylor  acknowledges 
many  instances  of  degeneration  in  various  tribes,  “ which, ” he 
says,  “ might  be  brought  forward  to  prove  degeneration  in 
culture  to  have  been  by  no  means  the  primary  cause  of  the 
existence  of  barbarism  and  savagery  in  the  world,  but  a 
secondary  action  largely  and  deeply  affecting  the  general 
development  of  civilization.” -f-  But  it  is  just  the  fact  of  its 
action  being  merely  secondary  which  is  not  proved. 

“But  the  master  key,”  he  tells  us,  “to  the  investigation  of 
man’s  primeval  condition  is  held  by  prehistoric  archaeology.” 
He  then  repeats  the  thrice  told  tale  of  the  discovery  of  worked 
flints  by  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes,  and  the  subsequent  discovery 
of  the  existence  of  a stone  age  over  almost  the  whole  world. 
With  respect  to  this  we  shall  say  briefly  : It  has  been  demon- 
strated by  Mr.  Fergusson^  that  the  stone,  bronze,  and  iron  ages 
overlap  each  other  to  such  a degree  that  it  is  impossible,  from 
the  presence  of  stone  implements  alone,  to  determine  even  the 
relative  antiquity  of  any  remains,  still  less  the  savage  condition 
of  the  people  to  whom  they  belonged.  We  know  that  the 
Jews  used  knives  of  flint  for  sacred  purposes  centuries  after 
iron  was  in  use  among  them.  And  as  we  have  already  seen, 
various  kinds  of  stone,  and  even  rude  flint  implements,  have 
been  found  alongside  of — that  is,  evidently  contemporaneous 
with — works  of  considerable  refinement  in  the  earliest  Chaldaean 
ruins.  Mr.  Fergusson  has  shown  also  that  many  of  the  most 
remarkable  megalithic  monuments  belong  to  a comparatively 
recent  date,  when  the  races  who  raised  them  had  evidently 
been  lifted  up  many  degrees  above  the  state  of  savagery,  if 
ever  they  were  in  it.  Our  readers  may  therefore  depend  that 
Mr.  Tylor’s  master  key  will  turn  out  to  be  no  better  than  a 
false  pass  which  appears  to  the  simple  to  be  genuine,  and 
which,  though  it  may  do  violence  to  the  treasure  house  of  truth, 
can  never  open  it.  We  shall  here  make  a remark  which  has 

* P.  43.  t P.  43.  X Rude  Stone  Monuments . 
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often  struck  us,  and  which  may  help  to  a clearer  understanding 
of  the  question  at  issue  between  us.  Some  of  our  adversaries 
seem  to  think  that  because  we  maintain  that  our  earliest 
ancestors  were  not  savage,  that  therefore  we  believe  them  to 
have  been  provided  with  all  the  luxuries  and  contrivances  of 
this  most  wonderful  age.  Ploughshares  and  broadswords  did 
not  spring  up  from  the  virgin  soil  of  this  planet,  however  they 
may  do  so  from  that  of  our  satellite.  No  advocate  of  the 
highest  condition  of  our  first  father  has  maintained  that  he 
held  telegraphic  communication  with  his  children  in  distant 
lands,  or  used  a patent  soda-water  bottling  machine  of  the 
latest  American  model.  And  yet  this  is  what  appears  to  be 
thought  by  some  of  the  highest  of  those  who  hold  the  opposite 
view,  as  appears  from  the  following  quotation  from  Sir  C.  Lyell, 
reproduced,  to  our  astonishment,  by  Mr.  Tylor.  “ Had  the 
original  stock  of  mankind  been  really  endowed  with  superior 
intellectual  powers  and  inspired  knowledge,  while  possessing 
the  same  improvable  nature  as  their  posterity,  how  extreme  a 
point  of  advancement  would  they  have  reached.  "Instead  of 
the  rudest  pottery  or  flint  tools,  so  irregular  in  form  as  to  cause 
the  unpractised  eye  to  doubt  whether  they  afford  unmistakeable 
evidence  of  design,  we  should  now  be  finding  sculptured  forms 
surpassing  in  beauty  the  master-pieces  of  Phidias  or  Praxiteles, 
lines  of  buried  railways  or  electric  telegraphs  from  which 
the  best  engineers  of  our  day  might  gain  invaluable  hints  ; 
astronomical  instruments  and  microscopes  of  more  advanced 
construction  than  any  known  in  Europe,  and  other  indications 
of  perfection  in  the  arts  and  sciences  such  as  the  nineteenth 
century  has  not  yet  witnessed.  . . . Vainly  should  we  be 
straining  our  imagination  to  guess  the  possible  use  and  meaning 
of  such  relics.  Machines,  perhaps,  for  navigating  the  air,  or 
exploring  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  for  calculating  arith- 
metical problems  beyond  the  wants,  or  even  the  conceptions, 
of  living  mathematicians.'  ”* 

This  is  a brilliant  picture,  and  a strong  sarcasm.  Our 
readers  will  have  already  seen  how  completely  he  misconceives 
the  question  at  issue.  We  shall  complete  our  answer  to  this 
portion  of  the  question  by  an  illustration. 

Let  us  conceive  three  gentlemen  of  acknowledged  high 
culture,  men  possessing  that  full  development  of  intellect  and 
refinement  of  taste  which  our  human  nature,  if  it  has  a right 
* Lyell,  Antiquity , in  Tylor,  p.  52. 
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to  glory  in  anything,  may  with  reason  be  proud  of.  And  to 
realize  our  supposition  better,  let  us  suppose  the  authors  of  Primi- 
tive Culture , of  The  Origin  of  Civilisation , of  The  Antiquity  of 
Man,  to  be  inhumanly  cast  upon  an  uninhabited  shore,  alone, 
and  even  cruelly  stripped  to  the  very  garment  which  God  has 
given  us  all.  Let  us  suppose  them  thrown  upon  a rich  land 
teeming  with  all  that  uncultivated  nature  can  afford.  And 
let  us  place  the  author  of  Primceval  Man  in  their  company  as 
witness  of  their  movements.  Let  us  suppose  the  first  imme- 
diate wants,  whether  of  food  or  clothing,  satisfied  by  the  simple 
abundance  which  they  find  around  them.  The  handiest  of 
the  party  will  select  from  the  nearest  stream,  or  from  the  beach, 
a well  shaped  stone  to  serve  as  a hammer;  they  know  indeed 
from  the  indications  of  the  soil  that  valuable  metals  are  not 
far  off,  but  it  can  be  only  by  the  slow  process  of  gradually 
mastering  each  step  of  the  way  that  they  can  hope  to  turn  them 
to  profit  A sharp  easily  cloven  stone  is  then  sought,  and  with 
repeated  blows  from  the  natural  hammer  something  of  an 
edge  is  given  to  it.  The  fibrous  bark  of  a species  of  palm 
serves  as  a thong,  and  with  this  their  rude  cutting  instrument 
is  bound  to  a stick  wrenched  with  violence  from  a tree,  and 
the  first  implement  of  this  new  colony,  exceeding  indeed  the 
flints  of  the  drift  in  rudeness,  is  produced.  If  ever  they  have 
handled  an  axe  of  steel,  they  will  have  sighed  under  the 
intolerable  labour  of  wielding  this  rude  and  blunt  tool,  but  it 
has  to  be  borne,  for  the  wood  is  too  tough  to  be  broken  with 
their  unaided  strength.  Other  instruments  of  the  same  kind 
are  soon  produced,  sticks  are  rubbed  together  to  produce  the 
great  comforter  of  animal  existence,  fire,  stakes  are  driven  in 
with  considerable  labour,  the  spaces  are  filled  in  with  clay  and 
brushwood,  to  give  protection  against  the  weather,  bows  and 
arrows  are  made  with  which  to  provide  for  their  support ; and 
the  first  measures  thus  taken,  there  is  leisure  to  cast  about 
and  search  for  those  precious  metals  the  absence  of  which 
has  cost  them  such  severe  toil.  If  our  readers  would  imagine 
the  difficulties  that  would  beset  the  most  cultivated  men  in 
such  circumstances,  they  would  not  be  surprised  that  flint 
implements  have  been  found  even  in  those  parts  of  the  earth 
which  were  the  first  inhabited,  and  that  many  generations  may 
have  elapsed  before  their  successors  would  send  messages  by 
telegraph,  or  pursue  their  game  with  rifle  and  shell.  It  is 
unnecessary  for  us  to  pursue  this  picture.  What  we  wish  to 
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ask  our  readers  is  this.  Would  these  men  whom  we  have 
been  describing  have  been  really  savages?  They  know  very 
well  they  would  not  Neither  then  is  the  presence  of  weapons  and 
other  instruments  of  flint  and  bone,  or  quern  or  spindle  whorl 
of  the  most  primitive  form,  any  indication  that  the  men  who 
used  them  were  so ; though  it  is  perfectly  true  that  after  some 
generations,  parties  separating  from  the  parent  stock  with 
diminished  initial  knowledge  and  vitiated  habits  would  sink 
into  the  state  of  savagery,  while  the  parent  stock  would 
gradually  develope  its  knowledge  of  practical  arts  ; and  we 
have  here  a consistent  explanation  of  the  continual  record  of 
a state  of  civilization  upon  earth,  and  by  the  side  of  it,  and 
even  spreading  over  vast  regions,  a state  of  degraded  savagery. 

We  have  dwelt  long  enough  upon  this  part  of  our  subject ; 
we  shall  now  follow  Mr.  Tylor  into  other  portions  of  his 
argument  The  greater  part  of  the  work,  i.c.,  one  volume  and 
a portion  of  the  other,  is  taken  up  with  an  investigation  into 
traces  of  what  he  calls  “ Animism,”  which  we  must  inform  our 
readers  signifies  the  “ theory”  of  the  existence  of  spiritual 
beings.  We  hardly  expected  this  truth,  which  follows  so  imme- 
diately from  a study  of  our  nature,  to  be  placed  in  the  category 
of  opinions,  but  it  is  to  this  that  the  enlightenment  of  our  age 
has  brought  us.  Mr.  Tylor  gives  us  an  interesting  collection 
of  evidences  of  the  traces  of  belief  and  religious  practices 
among  savage  nations  chiefly  with  respect  to  a notion  of  a 
soul  as  distinct  from  the  body,  the  separate  existence  of  the 
soul  after  death,  a future  reward  or  punishment,  the  existence 
of  other  spirits  and  of  one  supreme  Deity,  as  also  prayers^ 
religious  ceremonies  and  sacrifices.  Of  all  these  he  finds 
interesting  traces  amongst  the  most  savage  nations,  often 
curiously  resembling  in  certain  points  our  own  practices  and 
belief,  whence  he  argues  that  we  have  derived  them  from 
savages,  and  that  our  present  belief  is  but  the  survival  of 
the  primitive  notions  gathered  from  the  language  of  the  forest 
and  the  dreams  of  our  ancestors.  The  arguments,  as  is  usual 
in  writings  of  this  class,  are  very  loose,  but  the  facts  on  which 
they  rest  are  full  of  interest  for  another  purpose.  We  shall 
cite  a few  passages  from  this  part  of  the  work.  In  his  definition 
of  animism,  he  tells  us  he  proposes  11  to  investigate  ” under  that 
name  “the  deep  lying  doctrine  of  Spiritual  Beings  which 
embodies  the  very  essence  of  Spiritualistic  as  opposed  to 
Materialistic  Philosophy.  . . . From  its  special  relation  to  the 
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doctrine  of  the  soul,  it  will  be  seen  to  have  a peculiar  appro- 
priateness to  the  view  here  taken  of  the  mode  in  which 
theological  ideas  have  been  developed  among  mankind.”* 

“The  conception  of  a personal  soul,”  he  continues,  “among 
lower  races  may  be  defined  as  follows.  It  is  a thin  unsub- 
stantial human  image,  in  its  nature  a sort  of  vapour-film  or 
shadow.”  This  idea,  he  says,  has  held  its  place  even  into  the 
higher  levels  of  education.  “Though  Classical  and  mediaeval 
Philosophy  modified  it  much,  and  modem  Philosophy  handled 
it  yet  more  unsparingly,  it  has  so  far  retained  the  traces  of  its 
original  character,  that  heir-looms  of  primitive  ages  may  be 
claimed  in  the  existing  Psychology  of  the  civilized  world.” + 

It  is,  perhaps,  unconsciously  that  our  author  speaks  of  the 
development  of  theological  ideas  among  mankind — of  these 
ideas  having  held  their  place  even  into  the  higher  levels  of  edu- 
cation. Although  we  have  yet  nothing  more  than  a statement, 
it  appears  to  us  to  assume  what  is  to  be  proved.  Mr.  Tylor 
considers  that  he  has  arrived  at  a clear  understanding  as  to  the 
idea  concerning  the  soul  entertained  by  savages,  that  this  idea 
is  indicated  by  the  use  of  such  words  as  shadow,  smoke,  &c, 
to  signify  the  soul,  that  similar  expressions  were  in  use  in  classic 
times,  and  from  them  have  come  down  to  our  own,  so  that  we  have, 
as  it  were,  the  whole  course  of  a stream  spread  out  before  our 
eyes,  from  its  source  in  the  wastes  of  savage  life,  till  it  expands 
into  the  broad  estuary  of  the  civilized  world,  or  a tree  with  its 
buds  and  blossoms  and  ripening  fruit  all  within  our  grasp  at 
the  same  moment;  but  there  is  a fallacy  in  the  argument,  as 
there  is  a delusion  in  the  vision.  No  one  doubts  that  the  fruit 
is  the  development  of  the  bud,  and  that  the  river  can  be  traced 
to  its  source ; but  the  descent  of  our  civilization  from  savagery  is 
not  evident,  and  we  shall  show  that  the  coincidence  of  expression 
to  which  we  have  referred  can  be  explained  quite  Satisfactorily 
in  another  manner.  The  argument  of  Mr.  Tylor,  in  fact,  fails  in 
two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  the  terms  employed  by  savages 
of  our  day  cannot  be  assumed  to  represent  in  their  literal 
meaning  their  notions  of  the  spiritual  objects  to  which  they  are 
applied,  and  even  if  they  could,  the  fact  that  we,  in  some  cases, 
as  well  as  the  ancients,  use  similar  expressions,  does  not  render 
necessary  any  recourse  to  a savage  origin  for  ourselves  or  for 
them.  Thus  it  is  argued  that  the  classic  expression  of  “ shade  ” 
for  the  soul,  and  our  own  of  “breathing  out”  our  soul,  are  survivals 
* Vol.  i,  p.  384.  t P.  388. 
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of  savage  philosophy,  because  we  are  told  that  “ the  Tasmanian 
word  for  shadow  is  also  that  for  spirit ; the  Algonquin  Indians 
describe  a man's  soul  as  otohuck , his  shadow;  the  Quiche  language 
uses  natub  for  shadow  and  soul ; the  Arawac  ueja  means  shadow, 
soul,  image ; the  Abipones  made  the  one  word  lodkal  serve  for 
shadow,  soul,  echo,  image ; the  Zulus  use  the  word  tunzi  for 
shadow,  spirit,  ghost.” * The  Basutos  think  that  “if  a man  walks 
on  the  river  bank,  a crocodile  may  seize  his  shadow  in  the  water 
and  draw  him  in.”  “ Western  Australians  use  the  word  waug  for 
breath,  spirit,  soul,  ...  in  the  Netela  language  of  California, 
pints  means  life,  breath,  soul.”  The  Nicaraguans  say,  “When 
they  die,  there  comes  out  of  the  mouth  something  that  resembles 
a person,  and  is  called  julio .”  We  might  add  many  other 
passages  to  the  same  import ; but  we  must  not  omit  what  are 
given  as  links  of  the  past  with  the  present  notions,  that  at  the 
death  of  an  ancient  Roman,  the  nearest  kinsman  leant  over  to 
inhale  the  last  breath  of  the  departing,  and  that  the  Tyrolese 
peasants  still  fancy  a good  man’s  soul  to  issue  from  his  mouth 
at  death  like  a little  white  cloud.f  For  our  part,  we  can 
see  much  more  plausible  explanations  of  the  phenomenon 
adduced.  There  was  in  primaeval  man  a consciousness  of 
a principle  of  life  within  him,  which  was  at  the  same 
time  distinct  from  the  body,  as  it  was  one,  whereas  his 
body  was  composed  of  many  parts,  which  could  'think  and 
will  and  resolve,  and  which  was  in  the  living  man  but  not 
in  the  corpse ; something  which  was  the  source  of  life,  and 
whose  most  characteristic  feature  was  its  distinction  from  all 
that  is  material,  and  therefore  something  invisible,  intangible, 
inseparable  from  us  in  life ; and  our  early  ancestors,  having  no 
word  for  a purely  spiritual  object,  expressed  it  by  the  name  of 
some  sensible  object  with  which  it  seemed  to  have  an  analogy. 
This  is  probably  the  secret  of  all  such  apparently  strange 
coincidences  as  those  adduced  by  Mr.  Tylor.  The  facts  are  no 
new  discovery ; they  regard  a large  class  of  ideas  which  were 
no  doubt  less  immediately  objects  of  consideration,  or,  at  least, 
of  expression  than  the  sensible  objects  around  them.  It  is, 
in  reality,  a metaphorical  use  of  the  word.  “No  advance  was 
possible  in  the  intellectual  life  of  man,”  says  Professor  Max 
Muller,  “without  metaphor.  Most  roots,”  he  adds,  “which  have 
yet  been  discovered  had  originally  a material  meaning,  and  a 
meaning  so  general  and  comprehensive,  that  they  could  easily 
* P.  388.  t P.  391. 
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be  applied  to  many  special  objects.  . . . Language  has  been  a 
good  housewife,”  he  continues,  “ to  her  husband,  the  human 
mind : she  has  made  very  little  go  a long  way.  With  a very 
small  store  of  such  roots  as  we  just  mentioned,  she  has  furnished 
decent  clothing  for  the  numberless  offspring  of  the  mind,  leaving 
no  idea,  no  sentiment  unprovided  for,  except,  perhaps,  the  few 
which,  as  we  are  told  by  some  poets,  are  inexpressible.”*  With 
this  theory  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  suppose 
that  our  ancestors  believed  the  soul  to  be  a thin,  filmy  smoke, 
or  a shadow,  because  they  expressed  it  by  words  taken  from 
those  sensible  objects.  Cicero  tells  us  that  animus , the  mind, 
is  so  called  from  anima , the  air.  The  root  is  an,  which  in 
Sanskrit  means  to  blow,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  Sanskrit 
and  Greek  words  for  wind,  anila  and  a vifiog.  The  Greek  ©u^, 
the  soul,  comes  from  Ms/v,  to  rush,  to  move  violently,  from  the 
Sanskrit  dhu,  to  shake.-f-  No  one  can  well  be  ignorant  how 
excessively  this  kind  of  metaphor  is  used  in  all  language. 
Professor  Max  Muller  instances  the  word  crane  as  signifying 
a bird,  and  from  certain  resemblance  or  analogy,  a machine. 
This  is  also  expressed  in  the  Greek  ytpavog.  Such  expressions  as 
cutting  remarks,  slashing  criticisms,  are  obvious  examples,  but, 
least  it  may  be  thought  that  such  forms  of  speech  belong  only 
to  civilized  races,  he  gives  us  a list  of  some  twenty  metaphorical 
expressions  taken  from  the  Caffir  language,  where  words  origi- 
nally signifying  a sensible  thing  are  used  to  denote  something 
not  subject  to  the  senses. 

This  practice  of  attaching  to  spiritual  and  insensible  objects 
names  derived  from  sensible  things  illustrates  the  doctrine  of 
St  Thomas,  that  all  knowledge  comes  to  us  through  the  senses, 
according  to  these  words  of  the  Philosopher — Cui  deficit  unus 
census  deficit  una  sciential 

The  traces  of  a belief  in  a future  state  as  found  in  almost 
every  savage  race,  and  gathered  together  with  astonishing 
industry  by  Mr.  Tylor,  are  exceedingly  interesting,  but  it  is 
strange  to  us  that  he  does  not  see  how  very  different  a 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  that  to  which  he  is  led.  The 
assumed  savage  origin  of  our  race  is  the  coloured  medium 
through  which  he  surveys  all  his  facts.  With  this  assumption 
he  looks  on  every  crude  notion  found  among  savages  as 
representing  a phase  through  which  we  ourselves,  through  our 

• Lectures : Second  series.  **  Metaphor,”  p.  352.  t P*  340. 

* St  Thomas,  q.  x.,  de  Mente,  art.  5. 
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ancestors,  have  passed.  And  in  tracing  the  gradually  ascending 
steps  of  the  scale  of  belief,  he  forgets  that  these  are  not  steps  of 
successive  development  chronologically  presenting  themselves, 
but  views  simultaneously  existing  around  us,  and  capable  of 
being  explained  by  a very  different  hypothesis,  that  namely  of 
a primitive  belief  obscured  in  many  cases  by  every  variety  of 
superstition  and  ignorance,  but  preserved  in  its  integrity  and 
developed  to  further  conclusions  by  some  civilized  races. 

It  in  no  way  militates  against  this  hypothesis  that  traces 
of  superstition  appear  mingled  with  a higher  belief  and  bearing  a 
curious  analogy  to  errors  still  seen  among  savages.  Such  traces 
may  be  compared  to  words  found  in  distant  branches  of  the 
same  stock  or  tribe,  which  indicate  no  ancestry,  but  merely 
a common  origin ; or  like  such  words,  they  may  have  been 
introduced  from  contact  with  other  races  on  the  part  of  the 
lower  orders  of  a superior  race  who  have  themselves  since  risen 
to  the  higher  ranks.  We  are  not  here  contending  that  this  is  the 
true  explanation,  though  it  is  our  entire  conviction  that  it  is  so ; 
there  are  other  occasions  for  showing  that ; it  is  sufficient  for 
our  present  argument  that  the  view  which  Mr.  Tylor  adduces  is 
not  the  only  one,  which  it  would  appear  to  be  from  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  put  forth.  It  is  quite  sufficient  for  our  purpose 
that  our  explanation  is  consistent  with  facts,  and  corresponds 
with  the  universal  tradition  of  civilized  races,  and  that  his  is 
gratuitous,  one  sided,  and  consequently  calculated  to  deceive. 

We  must  now  turn  to  some  passages  in  Mr.  Tylor’s  work  in 
which  he  seems  quite  to  forget  the  position  he  has  taken  up  at 
the  beginning,  and  in  which  he  shows  that  there  is  one  subject 
on  which,  in  common  with  so  many  of  his  countrymen,  he  is 
unable  to  write  or  think  with  common  fairness,  and  in  which  he 
shows,  we  grieve  to  say  it,  that  he  is  aware  that  he  may  insult 
feelings,  and  we  will  add,  sound  judgment,  with  impunity.  This  is 
where,  we  will  not  say  he  comes  into  collision  with,  for  when  one 
vessel  deliberately  runs  another  down,  they  are  not  commonly 
said  to  come  into  collision — but,  when  it  suits  him  to  refer  to 
the  doctrines  and  practices  of  what  Mr.  Huxley  has  honoured 
as  the  enemy  of  all  social  progress,  the  Catholic  Church.  We 
quote  his  words  because  we  believe  that  if  certain  words  are 
changed  to  their  contraries  we  have  the  true  reason  of  the  hatred 
that  a certain  class  of  men  feel  for  the  Church.  It  is  on 
account  of  its  irreconcileable  enmity  to  that  miscalled  progress 
which  is  destructive  of  the  social  and  moral  order. 
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In  his  first  volume,  speaking  of  the  presence  of  superstition 
amongst  the  less  cultivated  races,  and  adverting  to  the  fact 
which  is  sometimes  noticed,  that  where  two  races  exist  in  a 
country,  the  higher,  though  it  does  not  itself  practise  super- 
stitious arts,  will  sometimes  resort  to  the  lower  race  for  such 
purposes,  he  illustrates  this  fact  in  the  following  manner.  “ Many 
a white  man  in  the  West  Indies  or  Africa  dreads  the  incan- 
tations of  the  Obi-man,  and  Europe  ascribes  powers  of  sorcery 
to  despised  outcast  ‘ races  maudites,’  gipsies  and  cagots.  To 
turn  from  nations  to  sects,  the  attitude  of  Protestants  to 
Catholics  in  this  matter  is  instructive.  It  was  remarked  in 
Scotland — ‘ There  is  one  opinion  which  many  of  them  entertain, 

. . . that  a Popish  priest  can  cast  out  devils  and  cure  madness, 
and  that  the  Presbyterian  clergy  have  no  such  power.’  So 
Browne  says  of  the  Church  of  England  clergy,  ‘ that  the  vulgar 
think  them  no  conjurors,  and  say  none  can  lay  spirits  but 
Popish  priests.’  And  of  Germany  he  adds — ‘Protestants  get 
the  aid  of  Catholic  priests  and  monks  to  help  them  against 
witchcraft,  to  lay  ghosts,  consecrate  herbs,  and  discover  thieves, 
thus,  with  unconscious  irony y judging  the  relation  of  Rome 
towards  modern  civilization 

Now  we  will  ask  Mr.  Tylor  one  question.  Was  it  as  to 
members  of  a lower  race  that  we  read  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  brought  their  sick  and  lame  and  blind,  and  those 
possessed  with  devils,  to  the  Apostles,  that  they  might  lay  hands 
on  them,  or  exposed  them  where  the  shadow  of  the  Prince  of 
the  Apostles  might  fall  on  them  ? Perhaps  he  would  say  that  it 
was  so.  In  this  case  we  are  content.  We  are  no  better  than  our 
Master,  and  we  have  the  advantage  of  knowing  our  opponent’s 
principles  distinctly.  But  let  us  ask  again,  Does  not  Mr.  Tylor 
know  that  the  power  over  evil  spirits  and  over  devils  has  in 
every  age  to  the  present  been  claimed  by  the  Catholic  Church 
as  existing  occasionally  among  its  members,  and  that  this  power 
was  too  evident  to  be  denied  by  its  adversaries;  and  that  though 
it  has  been  said  more  than  once,  “ this  man  casteth  out  devils  in 
Beelzebub,”  it  was  left  to  himself  to  add  an  ignorant  sneer  to 
the  hatred  of  our  religion,  and  tell  the  world  that  it  is  a % 
survival  of  an  inferior  race  ? So  evident  is  this  power  in  the 
Church,  that  according  to  his  own  showing  it  has  passed  into  a 
byword  in  the  countries  he  names ; and  we  should  like  to  know 
what  authority  he  has  for  casting  an  insinuation  so  gratuitous 

* Vol.  i.,  p.  105. 
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and  offensive  in  what  purports  to  be  a scientific  classification  of 
ethnological  facts.  But  we  must  pass  to  other  passages  which 
must  be  startling  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  listen  to  the  kind 
words  of  a certain  class  of  our  scientific  men.  In  the  same 
volume  occurs  the  following  passage — “The  works  of  the 
monastic  legend  and  miracle-mongers  more  and  more  encou- 
raged a baneful  credulity  as  to  the  supernatural.  In  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  the  spirit  of  religious  persecution  had 
begun  to  possess  all  Europe  with  a dark  and  cruel  madness,  the 
doctrine  of  witchcraft  revived  with  all  its  barbaric  vigour. 
That  the  guilt  of  thus  bringing  down  Europe  intellectually  to 
the  level  of  Negro  Africa  lies  in  the  main  upon  the  Roman 
Church,  the  Bulls  of  Gregory  the  Ninth  and  Innocent  the 
Eighth,  and  the  records  of  the  Holy  Inquisition,  are  conclusive 
evidence  to  prove.”  * There  are  several  remarks  to  be  made 
on  this  passage.  We  must  again  remind  our  readers  of  a thing 
which  we  are  apt  to  forget  ourselves,  that  we  are  now  dealing 
with  a scientific  writer , pledged  to  examine  facts  in  a calm 
unbiassed  manner,  and  to  refrain  from  such  a device  as  that  of 
attaching  opprobrium  by  the  use  of  offensive  words  where  proof 
is  wanting  to  justify  their  application.  This,  in  our  judgment,  is 
not  argument,  but  slander.  We  refer  to  such  expressions  as 
miracle-mongers,  baneful  credulity,  and  the  outrageous  false- 
hood respecting  Gregory  the  Ninth.  A monger  is  an  honourable 
title  when  applied  to  dealers  in  certain  wares  and  goods,  but  it  is 
well  known  that  when  used  in  the  moral  order  it  is  intended  as  a 
term  of  contempt.  Does  Mr.  Tylor  contend  that  miracles  never 
have  happened  ? Then  he  renounces  the  New  and  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  we  understand  him.  Perhaps  he  thinks  also  that  a 
miracle  is  impossible. 

This  is  hardly  the  place  to  enter  into  so  large  a question, 
but  we  shall  venture  on  one  illustration,  which  in  a very  simple 
way  may  suffice  to  show  Mr.  Tylor’s  readers  that  if  they  trust 
themselves  to  his  guidance  they  will  be  led  whither  only  the  blind 
can  lead  them.  If  a ball  is  suspended  in  the  air  by  a thread,  the 
force  of  gravitation  is  counteracted  by  the  resistance  of  the  thread ; 
and  it  might  be  opposed  equally  if  the  hand  were  placed  under 
it  and  the  ball  allowed  to  rest.  And  here,  nevertheless,  gravi- 
tation is  not  destroyed  and  the  laws  of  nature  are  not  violated. 
We  shall  now  ask — Is  it  inconceivable  that  God  in  His  Omni- 
potence should  supply  in  an  invisible  manner  a power  which  we 

* P.  126. 
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see  exerted  in  the  hand  of  man  or  a thread  of  silk  ? This  would 
be  what  we  call  a miracle,  and  though  there  might  be  more 
astounding  miracles,  they  would  not  differ  in  principle  from  this. 
But  the  Church  “puts  forward  false  miracles.”  The  question 
is  then  reduced  to  one  of  fact  and  testimony;  and  we  shall 
simply  ask  whether  Mr.  Tylor  has  examined  into  the  elaborate 
system  employed  by  the  Catholic  Church  to  investigate  the 
truth  of  any  asserted  miracle  before  it  gives  it  the  sanction  of 
its  approbation.  We  are  quite  sure  that  he  has  not  It  follows 
then  that  his  sneer  is  unjust,  as  it  is  in  opposition  to  sound 
reason. 

Belief  to  those  who  do  not  believe  is  credulity,  and  we 
think  we  are  not  judging  him  unfairly  when  we  hold  that,  in 
speaking  of  the  baneful  credulity  of  the  supernatural \ Mr.  Tylor 
is  expressing  his  sentiments  on  the  whole  question  of  the 
existence  of  anything  above  nature.  And  we  are  quite  aware 
that  we  have  here  of  all  other  things  the  source  of  the  hatred 
against  the  Church,  namely,  its  belief  in,  and  constant  upholding 
of,  the  supernatural.  And  yet  how  unreasonable  is  this  ! Nature 
could  not  have  existed  if  there  were  not  something  above  nature 
to  give  it  being,  and  to  deny  the  possibility  of  supernatural 
action  is  to  deny  to  God  a power  over  His  creatures,  and  is  as 
absurd  as  to  assert  that  the  presence  and  action  of  man  upon 
earth  is  inconsistent  with  the  life  and  activity  of  the  laws  that 
govern  the  lower  creation. 

If  we  could  imagine  the  beasts  endowed  with  reason,  and 
at  the  same  time  ourselves  invisible  to  their  eyes,  there  might 
perhaps  be  sceptics  among  them  who,  in  spite  of  all  traditions 
of  their  race,  in  spite  of  the  arguments  of  their  own  greatest 
philosophers,  would  still  assert  that  the  railways  and  steam 
ships  were  an  ordinary  growth  of  nature,  and  the  Cincinnati 
pig-killing  machine  a voracious  animal  whose  activity  was  as 
prodigious  as  his  greed  was  insatiable.  But  it  would  still  be 
true  that  there  would  be  in  the  midst  of  them  an  agent, 
though  not,  in  our  sense,  of  a supernatural  order,  still  as  much 
above  them  as  is  the  angelic  or  purely  spiritual  nature  above 
ours.  The  question  of  supernatural  agency,  in  short,  is  one  of 
evidences.  It  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  all  principles  that 
can  be  adduced,  as  well  as  with  all  experiences.  The  perpetual 
tradition  of  all  civilized  races  testifies  that  there  is  a supernatural 
Being  Who  rules  the  world,  among  Whose  attributes  is  the  power 
of  manifesting  Himself,  that  He  has  thus  manifested  Himself 
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to  the  world,  as  also  the  existence  and  action  of  innumerable 
inferior  supernatural  beings ; and  this  belief  is  supported  by  an 
undercurrent  of  belief  in  supernatural  agency  found,  according 
to  Mr.  Tylor’s  own  testimony,  overlaid  indeed  by  innumerable 
superstitions  and  errors,  but  still  manifest  in  every  race 
without  exception  throughout  the  world.  Such  belief  can  be 
scorned  only  by  the  ignorant  and  self-sufficient. 

Mr.  Tylor  speaks  of  the  belief  in  magic  as  a result  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  necessary  to  make  a 
few  remarks  upon  this.  It  appears  that  in  every  race  of  men 
there  is  a tendency  for  the  ignorant  and  weak  minded  to  fall 
into  superstition.  The  ignorant  are  disposed  to  attach  mystery 
to  that  which  is  new  and  which  they  do  not  understand  ; 
weak  minds  are  ever  fearing  unseen  agency;  but  there  is  a 
marked  difference  between  the  character  of  the  superstition 
found  among  a Christian  and  simple  people  and  that  which 
belongs  to  heathen  or  vicious  populations.  The  former  may 
fall  into  exaggeration  of  the  supernatural,  believing  in  the 
continual  interference  of  invisible  creations  of  fancy,  and  may 
practise  vain  observations.  But,  error  though  this  is,  it  is  far 
less  baneful  than  those  dark  and  gloomy  beliefs  of  diabolical 
power,  those  magic  rites  and  demoniacal  compacts  which  are 
characteristic  of  heathenism  and  deep  corruption.  The  witch- 
craft which  broke  out  in  the  thirteenth  century  had  its  origin 
among  the  Moors  of  Spain,  where  it  flourished  as  in  its 
true  element,  and  it  is  a remarkable  fact  that  the  next  great 
outbreak  of  this  deadly  superstition  followed  closely  on  the 
spread  of  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Mr. 
Tylor’s  assertion  that  it  was  the  offspring  of  the  Catholic 
Church  is  contrary  to  all  evidence.  How  widely  it  was 
spread  among  ancient  heathen  nations  is  unknown  to  no  one. 
How  resolutely  the  Church  waged  war  against  it  when  it 
appeared  within  her  precincts  is  no  less  well  known,  and  it  is 
no  less  well  attested  by  history  that  its  most  fertile  seed-bed  has 
been  found  in  the  corruptions  and  hideous  vices  that  prevailed 
outside  the  pale  of  the  Church. 

The  Bulls  of  Gregory  the  Ninth  bear  testimony  to  the 
degrading  effect  of  the  Roman  Church, — so  says  Mr.  Tylor. 
Has  he,  we  ask,  read  one  of  those  Bulls  for  himself?  We 
believe  he  has  not,  for  his  authorities  on  this  point  are  Lecky 
and  Janus — certainly  fitting  authorities  upon  any  question 
regarding  the  Holy  See ! For  ourselves,  we  can  say  we  have 
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taken  the  trouble  to  examine  every  one  of  the  Bulls  of  Gregory 
the  Ninth,  and  we  can  say  also  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  there  is  not  a passage  in  them — we  shall  not  say  which 
justifies  Mr.  Tylor’s  assertion  (simply  to  contradict  it  would 
be  to  insult  the  memory  of  this  great  Pontiff) — but  which 
can  excuse  the  real  author  of  such  an  assertion  from  the  charge 
of  malevolent  falsehood.  The  Negroes  of  Africa  ! We  have 
read  this  Pontiff's  Bull  of  excommunication  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  the  Second  of  Germany,  in  which,  with  true  Aposto- 
lical courage,  he  denounces  the  Emperor  for  his  neglect  of  oath, 
his  contempt  of  ecclesiastical  liberties,  and  his  oppression  of 
widows  and  orphans  and  of  every  class  of  his  people.  We  have 
read  also  the  Bull  of  Canonization  of  the  Seraphic  St.  Francis, 
in  which  he  held  up  to  the  admiration  of  the  world  the  man  who 
had  cast  off  the  burthen  of  earthly  ambition  that  he  might  more 
easily  enter  into  the  narrow  gate,  who,  like  Abraham,  went  forth 
from  his  people  to  the  place  which  God  had  marked  out  for  him, 
and  who,  like  Jepthe,  offered  up  to  God  his  own  flesh  as  his  only 
begotten  daughter,  who  had  once  deceived  him,  a holocaust,  in 
the  fire  of  charity,  in  hunger,  thirst,  and  nakedness,  with  many 
watchings  and  fasts  and  scourgings,  till  he  could  say,  with  the 
Apostle — “ I live,  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me."*  And  that 
other,  in  which  he  holds  up  to  the  world  the  virtues  of  the 
most  gentle  of  creatures,  whose  love  of  all  and  contempt  for 
herself  was  so  perfect  a reproduction  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  St  Elizabeth  of  Hungary.  If  this  was  the  barbarism 
of  Nigritia,  then  we  have  been  a long  time  learning  the  meaning 
of  words. 

Mr.  Tylor  gives  considerable  space  to  a record  of  apparently 
spiritual  manifestations  which  occur  in  the  legends  of  various 
nations,  with  which  he  classes  those  which  are  related  in  the 
Catholic  Church.  “The  Buddhist  saint  of  high  ascetic  rank 
attains  the  power  called  perfection,  whereby  he  is  able  to  rise 
in  the  air,  as  also  to  overturn  the  earth  and  stop  the  sun.”j* 
Brahmins  are  described  in  the  third  century  as  “going  about 
through  the  air  two  cubits  from  the  ground.”  Having  also  given 
an  anecdote  of  Jamblichus  the  Neoplatonist,  who,  when  told 
by  his  disciples  that  he  had  been  raised  ten  cubits  from  the 
ground,  answered  them,  “ It  was  no  fool  that  tricked  you  thus, 
but  the  thing  is  not  true,”J  he  continues  — “After  a while, 
the  prodigy  which  the  Platonist  disclaimed  became  a usual 
# Bullar.,  vol.  iii.,  anno  1228.  + P.  135.  J P.  137. 
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attribute  of  Christian  saints,”  and  having  stated  the  examples 
of  St  Richard,  Chancellor  to  St.  Edmund  of  Canterbury,  of 
St  Ignatius,  of  St  Philip  Neri,  and  others,  he  concludes — 
u The  hallucination  of  rising  and  floating  in  the  air  is  extremely 
common,  and  ascetics  of  all  religions  are  especially  liable  to 
it”*  It  is  nothing  new  to  us  that  impostors  and  magicians 
have  in  all  times  pretended  to  perform  prodigies  of  preternatural 
power,  but  it  is  new  to  us  that  the  existence  of  lying  wonders  is 
any  argument  against  the  truth  of  real  prodigies  performed  by 
the  power  of  God.  The  wonders  worked  by  the  magicians  of 
Pharaoh  are  no  argument  against  the  reality  of  the  power  of 
Moses,  just  as  the  pretensions  of  Simon  Magus  do  not  discredit 
the  Gospel  history  of  the  Transfiguration  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
we  believe  there  is  no  believer  in  the  truths  of  spiritualism  so 
staunch  as  to  deny  that  there  may  yet  be  found  out  counter- 
feit manifestations  to  deceive  the  simple  and  magnify  their 
pretended  authors.  It  is  a very  shallow  mind  that  will  find  in 
the  prevalence  of  deceit  an  argument  against  the  existence  of 
that  which  is  counterfeited.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  universally 
acknowledged  that  the  prevalence  of  a belief  is  a strong 
argument  for  the  existence  of  a basis  of  truths  which  has  given 
rise  to  it,  however  error  and  imposture  may  be  mixed  up  with  it. 
Mr.  Tylor  does  not  know  the  evidence  on  which  the  prodigies 
recorded  by  the  saints  rest ; he  sneers  at  them  because  they  are 
prodigies,  and  in  that  he  shows  his  ignorance. 

In  another  place  he  undertakes  to  show  us  how  Catholic 
practices  are  but  the  perpetuation  of  heathen  ceremonies,  but 
in  both  the  examples  he  adduces  he  is  unfortunate.  At  the 
foot  of  the  Palatine  hill  is  a little  church,  originally,  as  tradition 
tells  us,  a temple  of  Romulus,  now  a church  of  St.  Theodore 
Martyr.  In  heathen  days,  Mr.  Tylor  tells  us,  nurses  and 
mothers  used  to  present  little  children  at  this  temple, 
mindful  of  the  adventurous  infancy  of  the  Roman  deity ; 
and,  in  later  times,  Conyers  Middleton  used  to  look  in  and 
see  ten  or  a dozen  women,  each  with  a sick  child  in  her 
lap,  sitting  in  silent  reverence  before  the  altar  of  the  saintf 
But  he  is  not  aware  that  St  Theodore  the  Martyr,  whose  feast 
is  celebrated  on  November  9,  and  in  whose  honour  this  church  is 
dedicated,  on  account  of  his  extreme  youth  was  called  in  the 
early  church  St.  Theodorus  Tyro,  and  on  that  account  alone  was 
an  object  of  devotion  to  children,  who  are  brought  to  his  church 
* P.  137.  + ii.,  p.  III. 
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to  kiss  his  relic  Let  our  readers  also  notice  Mr.  Tylor’ s account 
of  the  devotion  to  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian.  “They  were 
martyrs/’  he  tells  us,  “ who  suffered  at  iEgaeae  in  Cilicia.  Now 
this  place  was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  ^Esculapius,  in  whose 
temple  incubation,  i.e.f  sleeping  for  oracular  dreams,  was  prac- 
tised. It  seems  as  though  the  idea  was  transferred  on  the  spot 
to  the  two  local  saints,  for  we  next  hear  of  them  as  appearing 
in  a dream  to  the  Emperor  Justinian  when  he  was  ill  at 
Byzantium.  They  cured  him,  he  built  them  a temple,  their 
cultus  spread  far  and  wide,  and  they  frequently  appeared  to  the 
sick  to  show  them  what  they  should  do.”*  He  then  tells  us 
that  “ legend  settled  that  they  were  physicians  when  on 
earth,”  but  surely  it  would  have  been  more  obvious  and  more 
fair  to  have  acknowledged  that  all  the  ancient  Greek  Acts  agree 
in  speaking  of  them  as  skilled  in  medicine;  that  they  were 
called  in  the  early  Church  avupyvpoi,  to  signify  that  they 
exercised  their  art  without  stipend ; that,  on  account  of  their 
profession  when  on  earth,  they  were  particularly  invoked  in 
time  of  disease.  The  connection  imagined  by  Mr.  Tylor 
between  the  gift  of  curing  disease  and  the  city  of  iEsculapius, 
and  the  inference  drawn  from  the  dream  of  Justinian,  would 
seem  to  show  a profound  ignorance  even  of  the  fact  that  the 
faculty  of  curing  diseases  has  in  all  Christian  ages  been 
attributed  to  innumerable  saints,  and  that  sleep  has  been 
an  ordinary  occasion  for  the  communication  of  supernatural 
messages,  from  the  days  of  Samuel  to  the  flight  into  Egypt,  to 
say  nothing  of  countless  similar  manifestations  in  Christian 
times,  but  no  one  before  dreamt  that  these  holy  persons  were 
disciples  of  Aesculapius,  or  had  invoked  his  spirit  at  iEgaeae. 
It  is  painful  to  record  such  expressions  as  the  following,  which 
immediately  precedes  the  passage  to  which  we  have  been 
referring — “ A crowd  of  saints  who  were  once  men  and  women 
now  form  an  order  of  inferior  deities,  active  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
and  receiving  from  them  reverence  and  prayer,  thus  strictly 
coming  under  the  definition  of  manes.”  We  cite  it  to  show 
our  readers  how  far  Mr.  Tylor  falls  below  the  level  of  a 
scientific  writer,  and  how  unworthily  he  allows  himself  to  be 
carried  away  by  an  ignorant  prejudice,  which  has  long  been 
cast  aside  by  the  more  respectable  members  even  of  that  body 
whose  name  as  well  as  doctrine  are  a protest  against  the 
Catholic  Church. 

* P.  hi. 
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We  might  fill  many  pages  with  passages  with  which  we 
have  similar  reason  to  find  fault,  but  we  must  draw  to  a close. 
We  shall  add  only  one,  and  we  introduce  it  on  account  of  its 
importance,  and  we  may  add,  its  audacity.  Our  readers  will 
not  forget  that  Mr.  Tylor  disclaims  all  religious  bias,  and  is 
professedly  writing  a purely  scientific  work.  We  may  also 
remind  them  that  it  is  probable  he  has  never  opened  a book  of 
Catholic  theology  in  his  life.  He  probably,  however,  knows 
that  the  divine  institution  of  the  Christian  Sacrifice  is  held  as 
of  divine  faith  by  two  hundred  millfons  of  his  fellow  creatures, 
and  he  might  have  known,  if  he  had  cared  to  learn,  that  down 
to  the  sixteenth  century  no  writer  of  any  character  was  ever 
known  to  deny  it,  and  yet  he  tells  us  without  apology,  and  with 
a courage  that  shows  a master  in  the  art  of  unblushing  asser- 
tions, as  a thing  unquestioned,  that  “ though  the  ceremony  of 
Sacrifice  did  not  form  an  original  part  of  Christian  worship,  its 
prominent  place  in  the  ritual  was  obtained  in  early  centuries.”* 
So  we  are  to  believe,  on  Mr.  Tylor’s  authority,  that  Christ  did 
not  institute  a sacrifice,  that  the  “ solemn  Eucharistic  meal  of 
the  primitive  Christians  in  time  assumed  the  name  of  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  and  was  adapted  to  a ceremonial  in  which 
an  offering  of  food  and  drink  is  set  out  by  a priest  on  an  altar 
in  a temple,  and  consumed  by  priest  and  worshippers.” + It 
would  be  too  much  to  expect  Mr.  Tylor  to  have  even  a single 
correct  notion  of  the  great  Christian  mystery,  and  perhaps  even 
to  respect  what  he  does  not  understand,  but  we  should  have 
wished  to  have  been  spared  this  insult  to  what  we  hold  so  dear. 

We  are  not  writing  theology,  but  we  shall  give  one  testi- 
mony from  the  early  Church,  and  one  from  a great  Protestant 
divine,  who  merited  so  well  of  the  Church  of  England  as  to  be 
honoured  with  a monument  of  alabaster  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
In  the  fourth  book  of  St.  Irenseus’  Co?itra  Haereses , after 
speaking  of  the  consecration  of  the  bread  by  our  Lord  in  the 
Last  Supper,  this  Father  goes  on  to  say — “And  in  a similar 
manner  the  Chalice*  which  is  a creature  of  earth  like  ourselves, 
He  confessed  to  be  His  Blood,  and  taught  a new  oblation  of  a 
new  testament ; which  the  Church  receiving  from  the  Apostles 
throughout  the  whole  world  offers  to  that  God  Who  gives 
us  for  our  food  the  first  fruits  of  His  gifts  in  the  new 
Testament.”  And  then  having  cited  the  Prophet  Malachi 
i.  io,  II,  he  continues — “ Most  clearly  showing  by  this  that  the 
* it,  371.  f Ibid. 
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former  people  will  cease  to  offer  to  God  ; but  that  in  every  place 
a Sacrifice  will  be  offered  to  Him,  and  that  a pure  one.”*  It  is 
impossible  that  anything  could  be  more  clear  than  this  testi- 
mony of  a Father  who  flourished  in  the  second  century,  whether 
we  consider  the  question  of  transubstantiation,  the  reality  of  the 
sacrifice,  or  the  tradition  in  the  third  century,  that  this  faith  had 
been  handed  down  by  the  Apostles.  We  shall  now  see  what 
Ernest  Grabe  says,  and. then  we  shall  finish.  “ It  is  certain,”  he 
says,  “that  Irenaeus  and  all  the  Fathers  whose  writings  we 
have,  whether  contemporary  with  the  Apostles  or  immediately 
succeeding  them,  held  the  holy  Eucharist  to  be  a sacrifice  of  the 
New  Law.”f 

We  have  said  that  we  should  point  out  certain  conclusions 
to  be  legitimately  drawn  from  the  facts  adduced  by  Mr.  Tylor. 
We  shall  do  so  in  very  few  words,  for  we  have  already  passed 
the  limits  which  we  had  set  ourselves.  In  the  first  place,  the 
unity  of  our  nature  is  brought  out  and  set  before  us  with 
singular  clearness.  It  is  quite  beyond  belief  that  so  wonderful 
a coincidence  of  beliefs,  of  habits,  even  of  modes  of  expression, 
could  have  existed  among  people  so  various  if  they  had  not 
their  root  in  a nature  common  to  all.  It  is  shown  to  us,  also, 
that  there  is  not  a people,  however  ignorant,  however  debased, 
but  possess,  though  in  a degraded  form,  the  notion  of  a spiritual 
being  within  themselves,  of  invisible  power  without  them,  of  one 
Supreme  Being  superior  to  all,  of  a future  happy  state  for  the 
good  and  of  punishment  for  the  wicked,  of  the  duty  of  sacrifice 
and  prayer,  of  adoration  and  propitiation.  These  notions  are 
like  the  scattered  fragments  of  an  ancient  inscription,  illegible 
and  unintelligible  as  they  lie,  but  when  placed  together  and 
stript  of  the  various  weeds  that  have  become  attached  to  them, 
represent  a record  of  admirable  beauty  and  simplicity — the 
legend  of  the  primitive  revelation  made  to  the  human  race. 
We  are  far  from  denying  that  there  is  much  in  heathenism 
which  to  a superficial  observer  may  not  plainly  seem  to  have 
passed  on  into  the  practice  of  the  Christian  Church.  We  know 
there  are  Buddhist  monasteries  in  Thibet,  and  convents  of 
recluses  in  China.  The  Church  uses  water  in  her  sacred 
functions,  and  so  did  the  Pagans ; she  sanctifies  the  temples 
of  the  gods,  and  institutes  Christian  festivals  on  the  days 
once  set  apart  for  heathen  worship.  In  this  we  see  the  wisdom 
of  the  Church,  which,  when  the  object  only  of  the  celebration 

* Cap.  xxxii.  t Franzolin  de  sac . Euch. , cap.  iv.,  thes.  ix. 
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was  wicked,  knew  how  to  turn  it  to  good  in  the  way  most 
easy  to  the  nature  of  man.  And  we  also  see  how  close  do 
the  rites  and  practices  of  Christianity  lie  at  the  very  core  of 
our  nature,  that  in  many  instances  what  the  inspired  Church 
has  ordered  and  blessed  is  approached  and  shadowed  by  the 
tendencies  of  nature  herself  in  the  really  dark  ages  of  Paganism, 
illustrating  a truth  which  is  only  denied  by  those  who  are 
profoundly  ignorant  both  of  the  Church  and  our  nature — that 
the  perfect  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  human  heart  which 
is  found  in  the  Christian  religion,  is  a proof  that  it  is  not  the 
work  of  man,  but  of  God. 

A.  W. 


Song  of  the  Spring  to  the  Summer . 


0 poet  of  the  time  to  be. 

My  conqueror,  I began  for  thee  ! 

Enter  into  thy  poet’s  pain, 

And  take  the  riches  of  the  rain, 

And  make  the  perfect  year  for  me. 

Thou  unto  whom  my  lyre  shall  fall, 
Whene’er  thou  comest,  hear  my  call. 

Oh,  keep  the  promise  of  my  lays, 

Take  the  sweet  parable  of  my  days ; 

1 trust  thee  with  the  aim  of  all. 

And  if  thy  thoughts  unfold  from  me, 
Know  that  I,  too,  have  hints  of  thee ; 
Dim  hopes  that  come  across  my  mind. 
In  the  rare  days  of  warmer  wind, 

And  tones  of  summer  in  the  sea. 

And  I do  set  thy  paths,  and  guide 
Thy  blossoms  on  the  wild  hill  side. 

And  I,  thy  bygone  bard,  will  share 
The  flowers  that  press  thy  feet,  where’er 
I led  those  feet  before  I died. 
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We  were  invited  to  the  procession  at  St  Lazare,  which  was  to- 
take  place  immediately  after  Vespers  on  the  feast  of  Corpus 
Christi,  but  though  we  arrived  a quarter  of  a hour  before  the  time 
specified  we  found  to  our  disappointment  that  it  had  already 
begun.  The  great  bell  was  clanging  away  in  a quick  and 
exulting  carillon  that  was  strangely  at  variance  with  its  usual 
slow  and  solemn  cadence.  “You  hear  that,”  said  the  grizzly 
old  soldier  who  acts  as  Cerberus,  and  opens  the  formidable  door 
after  peering  suspiciously  at  you  through  the  little  grating  in 
the  middle  of  it ; “ that  means  that  the  cortege  is  en  route”  It 
was  so  indeed,  and  pretty  far  advanced  by  the  time  we  had 
penetrated  into  the  inner  region  of  the  prison  and  been  marched 
over  some  half  a mile  of  corridor  to  join  the  procession.  Owing 
to  the  threatening  aspect  of  the  day,  which  had  been  misty  all 
the  morning,  they  had  anticipated  the  time  by  half  a hour  in 
hopes  of  getting  through  the  ceremony  before  the  rain  came 
down  in  good  earnest. 

Crossing  the  central  prfau,  we  saw  the  grand  reposoir  where 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  had  first  halted.  It  was  on  a high 
platform  with  a broad  row  of  steps  leading  to  it;  over  the 
altar  rose  a canopy  supported  by  many  slender  pillars,  all  pink 
and  white,  a gossamer  temple  of  tissue  paper  and  green  leaves  ; 
one  of  those  wonderful  fairy  fabrics  which  nuns,  French  nuns  in 
particular,  have  the  gift  of  making  out  of  nothing.  Garlands  of 
roses  ran  in  delicate  festoons  from  pillar  to  pillar,  and  tall  grden 
plants,  common  enough,  but  gracefully  arranged  and  abundant, 
and  washed  to  the  brightest  emerald  by  the  fine  persistent 
drizzle  of  the  early  afternoon,  made  a rich  background  to  the 
snowy  altar  glittering  with  lights  and  flowers.  The  voices  of 
the  choristers,  as  they  came  floating  towards  us  through  the 
open  doors  of  the  gallery  through  which  the  procession  was 
wending  its  way,  sounded,  not  indeed  artistically  thrilling,  but 
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harmonious  enough  and  indescribably  touching.  At  one  end 
of  the  court  the  door  of  the  church  stood  wide  open,  and  you 
saw  three  altars  brilliantly  illuminated  and  glowing  in  the 
distance  like  burning  bushes  ; outside  a great  concourse  of 
spectators,  worshippers  I should  rather  say,  were  standing 
their  ground  bravely  in  spite  of  the  wet  which  had  now  set 
in  thoroughly ; they  were  mostly  the  gens  de  service  and 
general  staff  of  the  prison,  with  their  families  and  friends,  but 
beside  these,  ranged  against  the  wall  were  two  rows  of  prisoners. 
We  entered  the  gallery.  At  the  end  of  it  was  a reposoir , raised 
high  enough  to  be  seen  a great  way  off,  and  like  the  others  on 
fire  with  wax  lights.  In  front  of  it  a band  of  young  women 
dressed  in  white,  with  green  sashes,  and  green  and  white 
wreaths  on  their  heads,  stood  ranged  “in  order  serviceable,” 
holding  banners,  white,  pink,  and  green,  but  mostly  white, 
with  appropriate  inscriptions  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and 
our  Lady.  Then  came  some  of  the  nuns,  and  after  them 
the  choristers,  about  twenty  in  number,  their  voices  heard  so 
near  sounded  less  sweet  than  when  they  reached  us  mellowed 
by  intervening  space,  but  they  were  well  trained  and  kept  time 
and  tune  better  than  many  a more  ambitious  choir.  They  too 
were  dressed  in  white  with  wreaths  and  sashes  like  the  standard 
bearers.  One  and  all  were  prisoners  undergoing  their  sentence 
for  offences  more  or  less  grave.  The  dresses  were  of  the 
plainest  make  and  quality,  calico  with  deep  capes,  but  they 
looked  as  pretty  and  effective  as  any  costly  tissue  could  have 
looked.  The  green  is  selected  as  the  symbolical  colour  of 
sorrow  and  of  hope.  By  the  aid  of  this  soft  and  becoming 
costume  the  faces  looked  fresh,  a few  almost  comely,  but  the 
generality  retained,  in  spite  of  all  help  from  fairer  accessories, 
the  hard,  vicious  look  that  gives  to  their  ugliness  something 
almost  superhuman  in  its  repulsiveness. 

A troop  of  Jleuristes  immediately  preceded  the  golden  canopy 
as  it  was  carried  from  one  station  to  another,  they  were  all  quite 
little  children,  some  of  them  so  small  that  it  was  as  much  as 
they  could  do  to  trot  along  steadily  by  themselves  bearing  the 
burthen  of  their  honours  in  the  shape  of  a basket  filled  with 
flowers  leaves,  and  tied  to  their  waist  with  pink  and  white 
ribbons;  one  little  toddler  in  making  its  curtsey  upset  itself 
and  was  with  difficulty  set  on  its  legs  again.  They  were 
dressed  in  white,  and  wore  white  garlands  of  roses  on  their 
heads  ; at  a given  signal  the  small  hands  began  simultaneously 
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to  throw  the  contents  of  their  baskets  up  into  the  air  with 
infantine  energy.  We  were  standing  close  to  one  and  noticed 
a blank  look  on  its  face  when  on  hearing  the  signal  it  perceived 
there  remained  only  a solitary  rose  leaf  in  the  bottom  of  its 
basket ; but  like  a true  Francaise,  the  little  girl  proved  equal 
to  the  occasi&n,  she  set  to  diligently  tearing  up  the  leaf  into 
many  pieces,  and  then  threw  them  out  one  by  one  so  as  to 
keep  time  with  her  companions.  Each  time  the  procession 
halted,  a little  girl,  somewhat  older  than  the  rest,  glided  along 
the  two  rows  of  Jleuristes , and  discreetly  replenished  their 
baskets  from  a large  one,  which  she  carried  behind  as  a reserve. 
The  walls  of  the  spacious  galleries  through  which  we  advanced 
were  lined  on  either  side  with  detenues * their  course  dark 
livery  of  shame  and  chastisement  contrasting  forcibly  with  the 
bright  attire  of  the  few  among  them  who  had  been  chosen  for 
the  privilege  of  the  day’s  festivity.  But  the  attitude  of  all  was 
uniformly  reverent  and  recollected.  I saw  one  poor  creature, 
perhaps  the  most  hideous  in  that  long  line  of  hideousness,  who 
burst  into  tears  and  literally  shook  with  sobs  when  the  bell 
sounded  and  all  knelt  down  to  receive  the  blessing.  Another 
was  weeping  quietly  with  her  face  turned  towards  the  wall  as 
if  to  escape  being  seen,  but  when  she  rose  and  we  moved  on, 
I saw  an  agonized  expression  on  her  features  that  I shall 
never  forget. 

We  returned  finally  to  the  church,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
draw  on  its  congregation  for  the  cortige9  was  well  filled  in 
every  part.  A steep  row  of  steps  leads  to  the  altar,  which 
looks  down  on  the  nave  as  from  a hill.  The  little  jleuristes 
knelt  at  either  end  of  the  steps  all  the  way  up,  emptied  their 
baskets  finally  at  the  last  Benediction,  while  every  one  present 
joined  in  a loud,  triumphant  canticle  of  praise.  It  was  all  very 
simple,  but  no  words  could  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
impressiveness,  the  touching  solemnity  of  the  whole  scene.  It 
was  so  suggestive  of  things  too  divinely  beautiful  for  poor 
human  language  to  convey.  There  were  many  processions  in 
many  churches  in  Paris  on  the  Fite  Dim , but  in  none  of  them 
assuredly  was  there  a congregation  more  edifyingly  reverent  in 
outward  demeanour  than  that  which  followed  our  dear  Lord  in 
His  progress  through  the  sombre  galleries  of  the  prison,  where 
He  dwells  amidst  a multitude  of  sinners  and  a few  chosen  ones 
who  have  left  all  things  to  follow  Him. 

• Prisoners  undergoing  punishment  after  judgment 
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The  Sisters  'were  too  busy  assisting  in  the  great  ceremony 
of  the  day,  marshalling  the  bands  of  choristers  and  banner- 
bearers,  fleuristes,  attending  to  the  reposoirs , &c.,  to  be  able  to 
exercise  the  usual  amount  of  surveillance  on  the  dangerous 
army  of  culprits  under  their  command.  But  there  was  nothing 
to  remind  you  of  this;  the  prisoners  kept  to  their  places,  or 
fell  into  rank  with  the  strictest  decorum,  observing  the  estab- 
lished rules,  and  obeying  the  customary  signals  as  promptly  as 
if  each  had  a nun  at  her  elbow.  There  was  no  sign  of  personal 
restraint  anywhere  visible ; the  soldiers  were  outside  the  prison 
as  usual,  and  there  were  no  armed  guardians  within  sight  It 
was  a rare  opportunity  for  an  outbreak — a turbulent  demon- 
stration, at  any  rate,  which,  if  it  did  the  prisoners  no  good, 
would  at  least  have  been  a vent  for  their  own  feelings,  and 
worried  and  alarmed  the  community.  But  it  had  not  evidently 
occurred  to  them  to  improve  the  occasion.  The  nuns,  as  on 
a previous  day  when  we  visited  the  prison,  were  everywhere 
greeted  with  marks  of  respect  and  good  feeling.  What  a 
system  is  this  that  works  this  constant  wonder ! No  gens-darmes, 
no  police  of  this  world’s  recruiting,  however  cleverly  organized 
or  liberally  paid,  could  manage  hundreds  of  desperate  women, 
disarming  and  winning  them,  as  do  those  loving  Sisters  recruited 
by  the  God  of  Calvary,  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  His 
Sacred  Heart!  The  more  you  see  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
prison  of  St.  Lazare,  the  more  the  beauty  of  the  marvel  grows 
upon  you,  the  more  lovely  appears  the  omnipotence  of  that 
love  which  inspires  filial  women  with  the  spirit  of  heroic  sacri- 
fice, that  impels  them  to  accept  such  a ministry  of  mercy 
towards  their  outcast  sisterhood,  and  to  persevere  in  it,  the 
more  you  realize  that  love  and  love  only  is  the  lever  which  can 
lift  up  those  fallen  ones  and  bring  them  back  to  the  arms  of  the 
Good  Shepherd. 

Before  leaving  we  had  a conversation  with  Sceur  Eteonore, 
the  Superioress  of  the  Sisters,  in  the  parlour.  Our  first 
inquiry  was  whether  the  babies  who  had  worked  so  hard 
scattering  their  flowers  belonged  to  the  population  under  her 
rule.  To  our  unutterable  astonishment,  she  replied  that  they 
were.  With  the  exception  of  some  few  who  belonged  to  the 
tradesmen  who  supplied  the  prison,  they  were  de  la  correction ; 
the  tiny  one  who  had  upset  herself  was  of  the  number.  Sceur 
El^onore  could  not  remember  the  precise  nature  of  the  enormity 
for  which  she  had  been  committed,  but  she  had  betrayed  some 
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proclivity  towards  breaking  the  Seventh  Commandment  no 
doubt,  pilfered  a cake  or  a sugarstick  from  a stall,  most  likely. 
Parents  who  do  not  feel  a vocation  to  bring  up  their  offspring 
in  the  right  path  occasionally  hand  them  over  on  small  provo- 
cation to  the  salutary  regime  of  St.  Lazare ; but  these  juvenile 
miscreants  do  now  and  then  betray  a vehemence  of  passion 
which,  left  to  grow  its  growth  unchecked,  leads  in  after  life  to 
the  hulks  or  the  gallows,  makes  murderers  and  pttroleuses  of  the 
future  women.  In  the  meantime,  nothing  is  left  undone  during 
their  sojourn  in  the  prison  to  save  the  young  criminals  and 
prevent  them  from  falling  into  lower  depths  of  crime,  and  to 
rescue  the  older  and  more  hardened  prisoners,  even  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  from  their  evil  courses.  There  is  a retreat  given 
for  them  every  year.  This  year  it  took  place  in  the  middle  of 
May.  It  was  preached  by  four  Jesuit  Fathers,  who  were  assisted 
in  their  arduous  task  by  the  two  chaplains  in  ordinary.  The 
result  was  most  consoling;  five  hundred  and  twenty  prisoners 
received  Holy  Communion  on  the  last  day  of  the  retreat,  and 
more  than  a hundred  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation.  Many 
of  those  who  confessed  were  old  absentees  of  thirty  and  forty 
years  standing.  Soeur  EMonore  said  they  never  remembered 
a retreat  attended  with  richer  results.  On  this  feast  of  Corpus 
Christi  there  were  eighty  communicants  among  the  cUtenues. 

We  were  curious  to  know  something  of  the  heroines  of  the 
Commune  whom  we  had  seen  at  St.  Lazare  last  December. 
They  had  all  taken  their  departure  long  since  to  Versailles,  and 
been  despatched  from  there  to  various  places  of  punishment. 
These  strong-minded  ladies  have  been  very  mildly  dealt  with 
by  the  Government  Some  few  were  condemned  to  death,  but 
the  judges  in  each  case  found  the  convenient  circonstances 
attenuantes  invisible  to  all  eyes  but  theirs,  and  the  sentence  was 
commuted  to  transportation  for  life,  or  so  many  years  of  penal 
servitude.  The  Superioress  told  us  of  a characteristic  interview 
she  had  recently  with  the  famous  Michel  of  Montmartre,  a 
woman  who  had  surpassed  the  reddest  of  the  Reds  during 
those  terrible  days  in  physical  courage  and  ferocity,  a creature 
who  seemed  endowed  with  the  genius  of  incendiarism.  She  had 
been  at  St.  Lazare  for  three  months,  under  the  charge  of  the 
Sisters  of  Marie-Joseph,  was  tried,  condemned  to  death,  and  her 
sentence  of  course  commuted.  Pending  a convenient  opportu- 
nity for  sending  her  with  a gang  of  others  to  her  final  destination, 
she  was  confided  to  the  prison  of  Auberine,  a branch  of 
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St  Lazare.  Soeur  Eteonore  happened  to  be  passing  through  on 
one  of  her  tours  of  inspection  at  the  time,  and  Michel,  hearing 
of  it,  requested  to  see  her.  She  accosted  her  former  guardian 
with  a sort  of  audacious  bonhommie , and  said — 

“ I am  going  away  for  a time  [the  sentence  was  transportation  for  life], 
but  I give  you  rendez-vous  d bientdt;  you  will  soon  see  me  and  mine  again 
here.  I do  not  say  this  as  a threat.  You  know  my  opinions  about  priests. 
Well,  I have  little  mor^  love  for  nuns  than  for  them  ; but  all  the  same,  I am 
glad  to  have  spent  some  time  amongst  you.  It  has  thrown  down  a good 
many  of  my  prejudices.  You  are  not  at  all  what  I thought  you  were,  and 
when  the  time  comes  I will  remember  the  Soeurs  Marie-Joseph  ; I will  show 
you  that  I am  not  ungrateful.  You  were  kind  to  me  and  gave  me  good 
advice,  and  I wont  forget  it.” 

Sceur  Eleonore  tried  to  remonstrate  with  the  infatuated 
woman,  and  to  make  her  see  the  folly,  putting  all  higher 
considerations  out  of  the  question,  of  cherishing  such  dreams ; 
she  reminded  her  that  the  Reds  could  never  again  have  such  an 
opportunity  as  they  had  had  last  time  ; that  they  were  crippled 
and  scattered  and  disarmed,  and  that  there  was  a powerful  force 
over  them  which  was  continually  on  the  watch,  taking  note  of 
every  stir  that  looked  suspicious.  But  Michel  shook  her  head 
and  smiled  grimly  at  these  delusive  arguments. 

“Wc  have  learned  a great  deal  in  our  struggle  and  our  defeat,”  she 
replied,  “ we  would  do  far  better  now  with  smaller  opportunities,  because  wTe 
have  experience  ; we  know  where  our  own  and  our  enemy’s  weak  points  lie  ; 
and  as  to  arms,  we  are  not  so  badly  provided  as  you  fancy,  and  when  the 
time  comes  we  know  where  to  get  plenty  more.  You  will  see  the  Commune 
at  St.  Lazare  again  before  long,  mats  soyes  tranquille  ma  soeur , on  se  sou - 
viendra  de  vous  /” 

Alarming  as  this  au  revoir  sounded,  one  could  not  help 
being  amused  at  its  cool  affrontery  and  the  tone  of  patronage 
the  woman  assumed.  “At  any  rate,”  we  remarked  to  the 
Superioress,  “ it  is  reassuring  to  you  to  feel  you  have  a friend 
in  high  place  when  the  storm  bursts.”  But  she  laughed,  and 
declared  that  the  protection  of  the  devil  did  not  reassure  her  at 
all.  She  thought  that  Michel,  animated  by  a blind  fanatical 
faith  in  her  own  party  and  a corresponding  contempt  for  the 
existing  order  of  things,  exaggerated  the  position  by  putting 
the  rendez-votis  at  such  short  date,  but  in  the  main  she  fully 
believes  in  her  previsions.  The  Commune  has  not  said  its 
last  word,  and  this  indomitable  spirit  of  hatred,  whetted  as  it 
now  is  by  a thirst  for  revenge,  must  sooner  or  later  find  a vent. 
Michel  is  but  the  mouthpiece  of  a body,  the  type  of  a numerous 
class ; she  described  her  as  an  extreme  specimen  of  that  human 
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tiger  species,  who  start  up  no  one  knows  whence,  at  the  first 
roll  of  the  revolutionary  drum.  She  has  the  head  of  a man  on 
the  shoulders  of  a woman,  extraordinary  grasp  of  mind,  she  is 
far-seeing,  full  of  fiery  activity,  utterly  reckless  of  her  own  life 
and  other  peoples,  gifted  with  a power  of  stirring  the  passions 
of  those  around  her  and  innoculating  them  with  her  own  wild 
theories— everything  in  fact  that  constitutes  the  ideal  of  a 
revolutionary  leader.  She  has  clearly  no  more  doubt  in  her 
own  destiny  and  the  power  of  her  own  will  to  overrule  the 
circumstances  in  which  she  is  temporarily  entangled  than  she 
has  of  being  able  to  recruit  a regiment  of  pdtroleuses  from  the 
heights  of  Montmartre. 

Sceur  Eldonore  seemed  then  to  believe  that  events  would 
justify  her  hopes  and  threats  ; it  was  not  impossible,  she 
thought,  that  God  would  use  this  formidable  element  as  the 
fire  by  which  France  would  be  purified,  and  in  that  case  it 
only  remained  for  us  to  pray  that  He  may  bring  good  of  the 
evil,  and  light  out  of  the  darkness,  and  that  His  hand  may 
be  again  outstretched  to  shelter  and  defend  His  own. 

G.  R. 


Sonnet. 


THE  POET  TO  NATURE. 

I have  no  secret s from  thee,  lyre  sublime, 

My  lyre  whereof  I make  my  melody. 

I sing  one  way,  like  the  west  wind,  through  thee, 

With  my  whole  heart,  and  thy  sweet  strings  do  chime. 

But  thou,  who  soundest  in  my  tune  and  rffyme, 

Hast  tones  I wake  not  in  thy  land  and  sea ; 

Loveliness  not  for  me,  secrets  from  me, 

Thoughts  for  another,  and  another  time. 

And  as,  the  west  wind  passed,  the  south  wind  alters 
His  intimate  sweet  things,  his  hues  of  noon, 

The  voices  of  his  waves,  sounds  of  his  pine, 

The  meanings  of  his  lost  heart — this  thought  falters 
In  my  short  song ; another  bard  shall  tune 
Thee,  O my  lyre,  to  other  songs  than  mine. 

A.  C.  J.  T. 

VOL.  XVII.  I 
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VI.— MADAME  DE  SEVIGNfi’S  LETTERS. 

% 

I. 

Apart  from  her  literary  reputation,  a certain  interest  is  attached 
to  Madame  de  S£vign6  as  a descendant  of  St  Jane  Frances  de 
Chantal,  Foundress  of  the  Order  of  the  Visitation.  The  only 
son  of  the  Saint,  Count  Celse  B^nigne  de  Rabutin  Chantal,  left 
one  child,  Marie  de  Rabutin  Chantal,  who  took  by  her  marriage 
the  name  of  Sevign6,  which  she  has  rendered  so  celebrated  in 
the  world  of  letters.  She  was  born  at  Paris  on  the  5 th  of 
February,  1626,  and  was  two  years  old  at  the  time  of  her 
father’s  death.  Five  years  later  she  also  lost  her  mother,  and 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  her  maternal  grandfather,  Philippe 
de  Coulanges,  until  his  death  at  the  end  of  four  years,  when  she 
found  a protector  and  real  father  in  her  uncle,  the  Abb 6 de 
Coulanges,  to  whom  she  refers  in  her  letters  under  the  endearing 
title  of  le  bien  bon.  Marie  de  Rabutin  spent  her  early  years  in  a 
pleasant  country  house  at  Sucy,  a village  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris,  and  thus  acquired  the  taste  for  country  life  which  she 
always  retained.  Little  is  known  of  her  youth,  except  that  her 
mind  was  carefully  cultivated.  She  learnt  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
Latin,  having  for  instructors  and  guides  in  her  literary  pursuits 
two  well  known  mtn,  Manage  and  Chapelain.  The  latter,  who 
had  been  attached  to  her  family  for  years  as  tutor,  seemed  to 
fall  naturally  into  the  position  of  her  preceptor. 

Mademoiselle  de  Rabutin  Chantal  was  introduoed  into 
society  at  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  towards  the  close  of 
Louis  the  Thirteenth’s  reign.  She  was  of  very  pleasing 
appearance,  although  her  features  were  not  regular,  and  she 
soon  won  the  admiration  of  the  Marquis  de  Sevign6,  and  at 
seventeen  became  his  wife.  The  marriage  was  less  advantageous 
than  might  have  seemed  due  to  her  birth  and  fortune,  and  besides 
this,  S^vigne  was  an  extravagant,  dissipated  man,  ill-calculated 
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to  appreciate  the  brilliancy  and  cultivation  of  his  wife’s  mind, 
although  he  esteemed  her  high  qualities.  Thus  she  has  said 
that  he  respected  but  did  not  love  her,  and  that  she,  on  the 
other  hand,  loved  but  could  not  respect  him.  Not  only  did  he 
neglect  her,  but,  by  his  extravagance,  he  made  considerable 
inroads  upon  her  fortune.  Perhaps  it  was  well  for  Madame  de 
Sevigne’s  future  happiness  that  he  died  from  the  effects  of  a 
duel  in  1651,  though  her  affection  for  him  was  deep  enough  to 
cause  her  very  lively  sorrow  at  the  intelligence  of  his  death* 
Left  a widow  at  twenty-five,  Madame  de  S^vigne  had  ample 
opportunities  of  consoling  herself  by  a happier  alliance,  but  she 
chose  rather  to  devote  herself  to  the  education  of  her  two  young 
children,  while  her  dilapidated  fortune  was  somewhat  reestab- 
lished under  the  careful  management  of  her  uncle,  the  Abb6  de 
Coulanges,  who  came  to  live  with  her,  and  succeeded  in  restoring 
her  affairs  to  order  before  her  children  were  grown  up. 

Home  duties,  however,  did  not  absorb  all  the  interest  of 
Madame  de  S^vignd  Young,  brilliant,  and  possessing  a 
strong  inclination  for  literature,  it  was  natural  that  she  should 
enter  freely  into  the  society  that  was  suitable  to  her  position. 
Such  a woman  would  find  her  own  element  in  the  well-known 
reunions  of  the  H6tel  de  Rambouillet.  It  is  probable  she  had  a 
share  in  them  for  a very  brief  period  before  her  marriage,  and 
that  the  formation  of  her  character,  as  well  as  her  taste  for 
intellectual  pleasures,  were  due  in  a great  measure  to  the 
influence  of  these  meetings.  But,  as  she  was  young  when  she 
married,  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  at  a later  period  that  her 
part  in  them  was  most  prominent  At  the  time  of  her  widow- 
hood the  H6tel  Rambouillet,  though  still  the  chief  resort  of  wit 
and  learning,  no  longer  stood  alone  in  that  respect. 

This  mention  of  the  H6tel  Rambouillet  in  connection  with 
Madame  de  Sevigne  may  naturally  suggest  to  the  reader  that 
she  was  one  of  those  famous  Prtcieuscs  whose  name  would  now 
be  forgotten  but  for  the  satire  wjiich  Moli&re  has  heaped  upon 
it  But  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  Molitre  may  well  convey 
an  unfair  impression  to  our  minds.  It  was  Moli£re’s  cue  to 
run  down  what  was,  or  had  been,  in  opposition  to  the  Court, 
and  thus  the  H6tel  de  Rambouillet  fared  ill  at  his  hands.  The 
idea  which  the  name  Pr&rieuse  now  suggests  is  one  of  pedantry 
and  pretentiousness.  But  all  who  frequented  these  gatherings 
were  not  equally  given  to  extravagance.  It  was  only  in  later 
days  that  correct  taste  degenerated  into  fastidiousness.  Origi- 
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nally  the  meetings  at  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  contributed  to* 
elevate  the  tone  of  society,  and  helped  considerably  towards  the 
perfection  of  the  French  language.  M.  de  Rambouillet,  of  an 
ancient  and  noble  family,  married  Catharine  de  Vivonne,  a 
daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Pisani  and  of  Julia  Savelli,  who 
was  related  to  Marie  de  Medici  and  some  of  the  highest  families 
in  Rome.  At  the  time  of  her  marriage,  in  1600,  Catharine  was 
only  twelve  years  old,  but  notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  age, 
M.  de  Rambouillet  always  treated  her  with  much  deference 
and  respect.  Her  mind  was  of  a superior  and  refined  order, 
and  she  possessed  a truly  Italian  love  for  the  fine  arts.  Her 
husband  had  been  already  disgusted  with  the  Court  under 
Richelieu,  and  when  she  was  twenty  years  of  age  she  refused 
to  go  there  any  more.  From  this  time  they  began  to  receive 
in  their  own  house  all  who  were  worthy  of  distinction  either 
in  literature  or  the  arts.  They  made  no  attempt  at  confining 
themselves  strictly  to  rank  or  any  other  external  recommenda- 
tions. Before  long,  their  receptions  attracted  all  that  was  most 
worthy  of  notice  in  wit  and  talent  in  Paris,  and  thus  began  that 
kind  of  opposition  of  which  we  have  spoken. 

But  it  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  give  a full  account  of 
the  Hdtel  de  Rambouillet  and  other  similar  gatherings,  which 
were  held  for  about  half  a century,  during  which  time  their 
influence  was  at  various  periods  very  different  in  its  import- 
ance and  in  its  tendency.  From  about  the  year  1608,  we  find 
among  the  habiiutfs  of  these  salons  the  names  of  Malherbe, 
Gombault,  Vaugelas,  then  Chapelain  (introduced  by  Arnauld 
d’Andilly),  Balzac,  Voiture,  even  Richelieu  himself,  Conrart, 
Godeau,  Corneille,  Scarron,  Saint-Evremond,  Manage,  and  others, 
as  well  as  George  and  Madeleine  de  Scudery,  to  the  latter  of 
whom  Rambouillet’s  eldest  daughter,  Julie,  became  extremely 
attached.  Besides  men  of  letters,  all  were  welcome,  who  to 
high  rank  added  an  inclination  for  wit  and  mental  diversion. 
Women  also  mixed  in  these  circles,  though  in  a smaller  number 
than  men.  Here  was  to  be  found  the  Princess  de  Cond6,  as 
well  as  her  daughter,  the  future  heroine  of  the  Fronde;  Madame 
d’Aiguillon,  niece  to  Cardinal  Richelieu,  Madame  de  Sable, 
Mesdahies  de  la  Suze,  d’Auchy  and  de  Saint-Ange,  Mesdemoi- 
selles  d’Aumale  and  d’Estrees,  and  Mademoiselle  Paulet.  Three 
of  the  Arnaulds  frequented  these  reunions,  especially  Arnauld 
d’Andilly.  But  all  cliques,  either  political  or  religious,  were 
avoided  in  this  society,  as  it  was  formed  for  the  enjoyment  and 
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advancement  of  intellectual  pursuits.  Madame  de  Rambouillet’s 
own  family  formed  no  unimportant  part  of  these  groups — her 
son,  who  had  become  deformed  by  an  accident,  was  witty  and 
clever,  and  her  daughters  also  inherited  their  mother’s  talent. 
Out  of  five,  three  became  nuns;  but  Julie,  the  eldest,  remained 
at  home,  where  she  gained  as  much  popularity  as  her  mother. 
Indeed,  from  the  time  of  her  marriage  (which  she  delayed  till 
she  was  thirty-eight),  the  charm  and  brilliance  of  the  H6tel  de 
Rambouillet  are  said  to  have  declined,  the  tone  of  its  society 
growing  stiff  and  pedantic  under  the  influence  of  her  youngest 
sister,  Claire  d’Angennes,  whose  views  of  propriety  seem  to  have 
been  somewhat  after  the  style  of  Moliere’s  heroines. 

The  influence  of  the  H6tel  de  Rambouillet  is  summed  up 
for  us  by  a late  French  writer  in  the  following  passage — 

The  reunions  of  the  Hdtel  Rambouillet  date  as  far  back  as  the  end  of 
Henry  the  Fourth’s  reign,  they  were  at  the  height  of  their  splendour  during 
Louis  the  Thirteenth’s  reign,  at  the  time  of  the  regency  and  of  the  Fronde 
they  had  begun  to  decline,  and  had  quite  lost  their  sway  upon  society  when 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  attained  the  age  when  he  occupied  his  due  position 
as  head  of  the  Court. 

With  regard  to  literature,  we  must  distinguish  several  epochs  in  the  same 
space  of  time  : the  dominion  of  Richelieu,  the  period  of  the  regency,  of  the 
Fronde,  and,  finally,  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth’s  marriage  and  the  peace  of 
the  Pyrenees,  lasting  throughout  the  glorious  portion  of  the  Great  Monarch’s 
reign.  To  the  first  epoch  belong  almost  exclusively  Malherbe,  Corneille, 
Balzac,  and  Voiture  ; to  the  second,  Saint-Evremond,  Mdnage,  Sarrasin, 
Chapelain ; to  the  third,  Pascal,  Bossuet,  Moli^re,  la  Fontaine,  Racine, 
Boileau,  Pellisson.  During  the  whole  of  the  first  epoch  the  Hotel  de 
Rambouillet  maintained  its  sway  over  the  manners  and  habits  of  good 
society.  Then  political  divisions  and  the  licence  of  war  cause  the  suspension 
of  these  meetings,  change  their  nature,  or  impair  their  vigour.  At  the  return 
of  peace  fresh  vigour  is  infused  into  society,  while  the  arts  and  sciences 
acquire  new  life  and  another  form  under  the  generous  Fouquet,  and  later 
under  the  auspices  of  Colbert  and  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  Then  the  H6tel 
de  Rambouillet  loses  its  last  remnant  of  influence.  Moli&re’s  comedy  of 
the  PrJcieuses  Redicules  marks  out  this  period,  but  did  not  produce  it.  A 
long  series  of  great  men  give  lustre  to  the  reign  of  the  great  King ; but 
•during  the  last  twenty  years  of  this  reign,  one  more  epoch  may  be  observed 
— namely,  that  which  heralds  the  approval  of  the  scandalous  regency  of  the 
Due  d’Orleans,  and  has  already  all  its  characteristics.  Elogiums  have  ceased, 
enthusiasm  has  died  out,  misfortune  and  misery  have  thrown  their  dark  veil 
upon  ancient  trophies  ; in  literature  new  men  of  genius  rise  up,  but  they  paint 
for  us  the  degradation  of  the  times,  or  they  satirize  the  Government.  This 
is  the  period  of  Fdn<51on,  J.  B.  Rousseau,  Chaulieu  and  le  Sage ; for  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  comedy  of  Turcaret,  which  seems  to  be  so  exact 
a picture  of  the  regency,  was  really  acted  six  years  before  Louis  the 
Fourteenth’s  death.  Madame  de  Sdvign£,  who  died  in  1696,  scarcely  caught 
a glimpse  of  even  the  beginning  of  this  last  epoch  ; it  is  true  she  only 
appeared  at  the  end  of  the  first  period,  but  she  passed  through  all  the  others. 
In  1644,  when  she  first  occupied  any  position  in  society,  even  the  names  of 
Moli£re,  Boileau,  la  Fontaine,  and  Racine  were  unknown.  Then  the  reunions 
of  the  H6tel  de  Rambouillet  were  composed  of  all  that  was  most  illustrious 
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in  France  as  to  rank,  dignity,  or  birth  : women  who  were  remarkable  either 
for  beauty  or  ability,  highly  valued  admission  into  these  circles.  Never 
had  their  influence  over  literature,  manners,  and  reputations  been  greater  or 
more  absolute.  They  reigned  supreme  over  the  French  Academy,  then  just 
called  into  existence  ; they  reigned  also  over  the  most  brilliant  society  of 
the  capital,  and  even  at  Court : but  as  those  great  empires  which  have 
lasted  very  long  are,  at  the  moment  of  their  utmost  prosperity,  nearly 
approaching  those  dangers  and  catastrophes  which  shake  and  ruin  them,  so- 
the  highest  prosperity  to  the  H6tel  de  Rambouillet  was  but  little  distant 
from  its  decay  and  fall.* 


II. 

In  contemporary  writers  we  find  mention  of  very  charming 
reception  days  at  Madame  de  Sevigne  s own  house,  where  she 
resided  with  the  Abb6  de  Coulanges.  We  can  easily  imagine 
that  her  originality  and  vivacity,  as  well  as  her  habits  of  good 
society,  would  render  her  a most  engaging  hostess.  It  is  greatly 
to  her  credit  that  at  a period  of  lax  morals  she  kept  clear  of  any 
entanglement,  though  she  did  not  quite  escape  the  whispers  of 
scandal.  Her  biographers  give  a list  of  conspicuous  persons 
who  paid  court  to  her,  but  she  appears  never  to  have  gone 
beyond  the  limits  of  a sincere  friendship  with  any,  and  she 
knew  well  how  to  put  an  end  to  intimacies  which  might  have 
compromised  her.  Fouquet,  the  famous  surinteiida7it}  was 
probably  one  of  her  dearest  friends,  and,  at  the  time  of  his 
disgrace,  when  his  private  letters  were  all  seized — letters  which 
injured  many  reputations  before  intact — it  was  rumoured  that 
his  correspondence  with  Madame  de  Sevigne  had  been  found,  and 
that  it  would  not  bear  the  light  of  day.  But  the  letters  turned  out 
to  be  those  of  an  affectionate  friend,  and  nothing  more.  In  spite 
of  the  fame  due  to  her  letters,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as 
minute  chronicles  of  the  period  in  which  she  lived,  Madame  de 
Sevigne  owes  much  of  the  Mat  attached  to  her  name  to  the 
literary  and  historical  claims  of  her  cotemporaries.  It  is  not 
simply  the  woman  who  excelled  in  chitchat  letters  who  has 
escaped  oblivion  for  nearly  two  centuries,  although  her  gifts  as  a 
correspondent  were  of  no  ordinary  description.  But  her  title  to 
our  attention  is  chiefly  that  she  was  able  to  write  of  Bossuet  and. 
Bourdaloue,  de  Ranc6,  Boileau,  La  Fontaine,  Moliere,  Racine, 
and  Rochefoucauld.  Her  life,  which  was  a long  one,  was  passed 
at  a most  eventful  time  in  history,  she  was  born  soon  after 
Richelieu’s  access  to  power,  she  saw  his  death  and  that  of  Louis 
the  Thirteenth,  the  regency  of  Anne  of  Austria,  the  wars  of  the 
Fronde,  the  majority  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  she  survived. 

* Memo  ires  de  M.  de  Sfaigtie.  Walckenaer,  vol.  i.,  pp.  27,  28. 
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during  many  years  of  his  reign,  associating  with  the  most 
eminent  characters  of  the  day. 

No  trait  in  Madame  de  Sevign^  is  so  strongly  marked  as  her 
maternal  love.  Further  on  we  shall  observe  that  we  owe  the 
.greater  part  of  her  correspondence  to  this  cause,  but  long  before 
this  we  find  her  devoting  the  best  years  of  her  life  to  her  duties 
as  a mother.  She  had  been  left,  as  we  have  said,  a widow  with 
two  children,  a son  and  daughter.  The  latter  engrossed  the 
principle  share  of  her  affection,  which  is  described  as  a passion 
rather  than  the  ordinary  feeling  of  a mother  to  her  daughter. 
It  is  true  she  seems  to  have  failed  in  no  duty  to  her  son,  but  in  a 
time  of  general  licence  as  to  morals,  there  were  many  influences 
to  draw  him  away  from  her.  Marguerite  de  S6vign6  was 
“ introduced  ” by  her  mother  in  1663,  two  years  after  the  death 
of  Mazarin,  when  Louis  the  Fourteenth  having  taken  the 
matter  into  his  own  hands,  the  reign  of  the  Grand  Monarquc 
had  begun  indeed.  If  we  may  judge  by  the  descriptions  and 
compliments  of  the  day,  Mademoiselle  de  Sevigne  was  very 
beautiful.  Certainly  her  education,  as  well  as  the  training  of 
her  manners,  had  been  of  a high  order,  and  yet  her  mother  had 
to  suffer  some  anxiety  regarding  her  settlement.  About  five 
years  seem  to  have  passed  without  bringing  any  notable  offers 
of  marriage,  until,  in  1 668,  three  advances  of  this  kind  were 
made.  The  favoured  suitor  was  a M.  de  Grignan  ; both  mother 
and  daughter  agreed  in  their  preference,  though  it  is  probable 
that  the  attachment  of  Marguerite  de  Sevigne  was  not  at  first  of 
an  ardent  nature.  In  a worldly  point  of  view,  the  Count  de 
Grignan  was  an  excellent  parti , but  he  was  nearly  forty  years 
of  age,  and  had  been  twice  a widower.  Still  Marguerite  had 
a real  affection  as  well  as  respect  for  him.  Indeed,  we  can 
imagine  that  he  must  have  had  some  qualities  that  would 
recommend  him  highly,  since  his  first  wife  had  been  the 
fastidious  Ang&ique  Claire  d’Angennes,  second  daughter  of 
Madame  de  Rambouillet,  one  who  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
“ Prtcieuse,”  par  excellence.  M.  de  Grignan  is  described  as  a tall, 
dignified  looking  man,  though  not  handsome,  of  highly  culti- 
vated taste,  as  well  as  manners,  and  filling  a high  position,  and 
of  large  fortune.  In  fact,  there  seemed  nothing  more  that  a 
mother  could  desire  for  her  child. 

The  marriage  of  Marguerite,  which  did  not  then  seem  to 
entail  any  separation  between  her  mother  and  herself,  took  place 
at  Paris,  in  January,  1669.  The  first  few  months  amply  fulfilled 
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every  anticipation  of  happiness,  as  M.  de  Grignan  held  a place 
at  Court,  but  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  Government  of  Provence.  It  was  an  important 
post,  so  that  even  Madame  de  S6vign6  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  urge  his  acceptance  of  it,  although  it  entailed  the  great 
privation  of  her  life  in  parting  her  from  her  beloved  daughter. 
Her  trial  proved,  however,  the  gain  of  posterity;  though  she  had 
already  obtained  some  credit  as  a letter-writer,  her  extreme 
industry  in  this  respect  dates  from  her  daughter’s  quitting  Paris 
to  join  her  husband  in  Provence.  The  first  epistle  addressed  to 
Madame  de  Grignan  in  her  new  home  is  not  of  much  public 
interest,  but  a portion  of  it  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  tender 
affection  with  which  Madame  de  Sevign6  regarded  her  daughter. 

Paris,  Friday,  February  6,  1671. 

My  grief  would  be  a very  limited  one  were  I able  to  describe  it  to  you, 
so  I will  not  attempt  it.  In  vain  I seek  for  my  dear  child  ; I find  her 
not,  for  every  step  that  she  takes  carries  her  farther  from  me.  I went  to 
St.  Mary’s  weeping,  almost  dying,  for  it  seemed  as  though  my  heart  and  soul 
were  being  torn  from  me.  Ah  ! what  a trying  separation  ! I begged  to  be 
left  alone,  then  they  led  me  into  Madame  Housset’s  room,  and  lighted  a fire. 
Agnes  gazed  at  me  without  speaking,  that  was  our  intercourse.  I remained 
there  sobbing  incessantly  for  five  hours.  My  thoughts  seemed,  as  it  were,  to 
kill  me.  I wrote  to  M.  de  Grignan,  you  can  imagine  the  tone  of  my  letter. 
After  this  I went  to  see  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  who  redoubled  my  sorrows 
by  the  interest  she  took  in  them  ; she  was  alone,  ill  and  sad  on  account  of 
the  death  of  her  sister,  who  was  a nun  ; she  was  just  in  the  mood  I could 
have  wished.  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  came  ; we  only  talked  about  you  and 
of  the  good  reason  I have  for  my  grief.  ...  At  eight  o’clock,  I left  Madame 
de  la  Fayette’s,  but,  alas  ! can  you  not  understand  what  I felt  on  coming  up 
these  stairs  ? There  was  the  room  which  I used  always  to  enter — alas,  I 
found  the  door  open,  but  it  was  all  in  disorder,  unfurnished.  And  there 
was  your  little  child,  who  seemed  like  my  own ! Can  you  imagine  what  I 
suffered  ? The  night  watches  were  dreary,  and  when  morning  came,  my 
mind  had  made  no  advance  towards  rest. 

In  depicting  the  mother’s  devotion  for  her  daughter  we  must 
not  omit  to  mention  that  her  affection  was  by  no  means  deficient 
towards  her  son  Charles  de  Sevigne ; she  carried  out  thoroughly 
her  duty  towards  him,  but  we  possess  few  details  regarding  his 
earlier  years.  He  showed  a lively  ingenuous  nature  with  strong 
literary  inclinations,  which  in  after  life  were  developed  into 
erudition ; but  his  position  and  family  traditions  pointed  to  the 
army  as  his  career.  He  was  still  quite  young  when  he  served 
as  a volunteer  in  defence  of  the  Island  of  Candia,  attacked  by 
the  Turks.  Great  numbers  were  slain — more  than  a quarter  of 
the  expedition,  but  the  officers  distinguished  themselves  nobly 
in  the  encounter,  though  their  gallant  conduct  appears  to  have 
passed  unrewarded.  Soon  after,  the  young  Marquis  de  S&vigne 
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rejoined  his  mother.  We  can  gather  from  some  of  her  letters 
regarding  him  that  she  used  much  tact  and  adroitness  in  her 
endeavours  to  rescue  him  from  a course  of  dissipation.  Some  of 
his  confidences  to  her  must  have  been  of  a revolting  nature,  but 
she  accepted  them,  as  she  wrote  to  Madame  de  Grignan,  that 
she  might  avail  herself  of  the  opportunity  to  say  “ a little  v/ord 
about  God,”  and  to  urge  upon  him  a “good  confession.”  To  a 
certain  extent  Madame  de  S6vign6  succeeded  in  exercising  a 
wholesome  influence  over  her  son,  so  far  as  to  persuade  him  that 
even  in  evil  doing  there  may  be  a code  of  so-called  honour,  but 
we  can  hardly  help  being  repelled  by  the  touch  of  flippancy 
betrayed  in  these  descriptions  of  her  son’s  evil  practices.  There 
may  be  something  to  admire  in  the  influence  so  skilfully  used 
over  him ; but  we  se£  the  influence  of  a thoroughly  worldly 
atmosphere  upon  a person  who  is  not  pious,  in  the  style  in 
which  Madame  de  Sevigne  runs  on  to  her  daughter  about 
Charles’  entanglement  with  Ninon  de  l’Enclos  and  other  bad 
people  of  the  time.  In  truth,  there  is  this  to  repel  any  reader 
who  takes  up  Madame  de  S6vignd  with  the  thought  fresh  in 
his  mind  that  she  was  the  granddaughter  of  Madame  de 
Chantal.  She  chose  to  live  in  the  world,  at  a time  when  the 
world  may  not  have  been  worse  than  it  is  now,  but  when 
perhaps  manners  were  coarser  and  vice  less  hypocritical.  She 
passed  through  it  without  losing  her  own  dignity  as  a Christian 
lady,  but,  brilliant,  natural,  clever,  and  rightminded  as  she  is, 
there  is  now  and  then  a hardness  and  boldness  about  her  as  to 
certain  matters  which  somewhat  takes  away  our  breath. 

Not  long  after  her  daughter’s  departure  for  Provence, 
Madame  de  Sevign6  returned  to  her  own  residence  in  Brittany 
called  “Les  Rochers.”  She  had  never  hitherto  visited  the 
place  without  her  daughter,  and  every  tree,  every  pathway, 
every  room  reminded  her  of  her  sad  separation,  but  her  love 
for  country  life  triumphed  in  some  measure  over  these  regret?, 
and  she  has  betrayed  an  admiration  for  the  charms  of  nature 
not  common  at  the  time  she  lived.  Her  letters  to  her  daughter 
at  this  time  give  many  tokens  of  this  taste,  but  it  is  clear  that 
her  satisfaction  in  a retired  life  is  owing  partly  to  the  activity 
of  her  mind.  Her  correspondence  contains  frequent  reference 
to  the  books  she  was  reading.  Corneille,  who  was  apparently  a 
special  favourite,  with  Moliire,  La  Fontaine,  and  Mademoiselle 
de  Scud^ry’s  novels  occupied  her  lighter  moments,  which  were 
interrupted  occasionally  that  she  might  give  an  Italian  lesson 
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to  the  Abb£  la  Mousse.  Then  for  her  graver  reading  there  were 
Nicole  and  Pascal.  This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  Madame 
de  S£vign£’s  supposed  tendency  to  Jansenism.  Her  early  asso- 
ciations and  family  ties  connected  her  undoubtedly  with  many 
leaders  of  the  sect.  Their  opposition  to  authority,  necessarily 
linked  them  closely  with  the  leaders  of  the  Fronde,  of  which 
her  husband  and  uncle  were  ardent  partizans,  indeed  the  latter 
ultimately  became  one  of  the  solitaries  of  Port-Royal.  Her 
husband  also  was  related  to  Cardinal  de  Retz,  and  even  during 
her  married  life  she  had  frequented  those  reunions  which  he 
inaugurated  before  the  closing  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet 
The  attachment  she  then  formed  for  the  Coadjutor,  she  retained 
through  life.  The  Amauld  family,  moreover,  was  united  to  her 
by  close  ties  of  friendship.  It  is,  therefore,  only  natural  that 
we  should  find  in  her  a sympathetic  interest  in  the  Jansenists. 
Possibly  had  she  ever  become  what  she  termed  dfoote,  she 
might  have  fallen  under  the  influence  of  that  party.  But 
there  is  also  another  view  which  may  be  taken.  Perhaps  it 
was  their  morbid  sectarian  spirit  which  prevented  her  ever 
becoming  dtvote . Her  strong  feelings  of  family  affection  as 
well  as  friendship  bound  her  to  Port-Royal,  her  mind  was 
imbued  with  its  doctrines ; for  Pascal’s  works  she  had  a 
special  attraction.  Thus  piety,  according  to  her  view,  involved 
Jansenism,  but  common  sense  allied  itself  to  motives  of  self- 
seeking  and  worldliness.  We  may,  therefore,  venture  to 
conclude  that  what  this  school  did  for  her,  was  to  place  her 
conscience  and  her  mode  of  life  for  many  years  at  variance, 
while  milder  principles  might  have  helped  her  to  sanctify  her 
warm  affections  and  refined  tastes.  Certain  it  is  that  the  rigid 
Amauld  d’Andilly  could  find  no  milder  term  than  that  of 
“ pretty  heathen”  for  this  fair  adherent  who  allowed  herself 
to  be  so  engrossed  by  maternal  love.  The  Jansenists  could 
be  indulgent  enough  to  fine  ladies  when  it  was  worth  their 
while.  Rigorists  always  are.  Their  influence  upon  Madame 
de  S6vign6  seems  to  have  been  to  make  religiousness  appear 
stiff  and  repulsive  enough  to  seem  to  her  to  be  unattainable. 

hi. 

About  the  year  1672  Madame  de  S6vign6  returned  to  Paris, 
and  again  entered  into  society.  Society,  however,  was  much 
changed  since  the  days  when  the  H6tel  de  Rambouillet  reigned 
supreme  in  the  world  of  letters.  The  Court  of  Louis  the 
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Fourteenth  took  the  lead  in  everything,  and  had  no  rival. 
Other  circles  were  formed  more  or  less  in  connection  with  it, 
but  from  it  they  gained  their  tone.  Those  fruits  and  gifts  of 
genius  which  had  been  cultivated  in  earlier  times  had  now 
reached  more  maturity,  and  could  make  their  way  without  the 
fostering  care  they  had  previously  received.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  the  one  centre  there  were  many  coteries,  affording  more 
freedom  for  the  development  of  various  tastes.  One  of  the 
houses  which  Madame  de  Sevign6  frequented  most  was  that  of 
M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  who  was  then  leading  a retired  life 
united  in  the  closest  friendship  with  Madame  de  la  Fayette. 
In  these  two  she  found  very  congenial  companions  ; they  took 
a never  failing  interest  in  her  daughter,  lending  an  untiring  ear 
to  the  mother’s  confidences.  Besides  this  there  was  great 
piquancy  as  well  as  solid  thought  in  the  conversation.  La  Roche- 
foucauld’s terse  style  found  favour  with  Madame  de  S6vign6, 
while  it  contrasted  well  with  the  more  gentle  gravity  of  Madame 
de  la  Fayette,  who  has  been  pronounced  quite  equal  to  Madame 
de  Rambouillet  in  what  might  be  termed  in  those  days  the 
science  of  good  society.  She  was  thought  even  to  excel  her 
in  solid  judgment  and  capacity  for  business.  From  one  of 
Madame  de  S^vign^’s  letters  we  gather  that  Madame  de  la 
Fayette  stood  high  in  favour  with  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  She 
evidently  was  a most  sympathizing  friend,  as  her  name  is 
constantly  quoted  in  these  letters  as  showing  some  kindly 
interest  in  Madame  de  Grignan.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
la  Rochefoucauld.  His  intercourse  with  Madame  de  la  Fayette 
had  produced  a very  salutary  influence  upon  his  character,  and 
the  society  that  he  gathered  round  him  was  of  a high  order. 
Still,  one  of  Madame  de  Sevign^’s  letters  alludes  to  the  strength 
of  his  own  family  affections  as  being  one  of  the  ties  which  bound 
her  to  him,  for  it  enabled  him  to  appreciate  her  own  master 
passion.  Frequently  she  quotes  his  maxims  with  a thorough 
enjoyment  of  their  epigrammatic  nature.  For  instance,  that 
“we  prefer  those  who  listen  readily  to  us  rather  than  those 
who  require  us  to  listen  to  them.”  Again — one  that  will  be 
only  too  well  understood  by  those  who  suffer  from  want  of 
sleep — “ We  go  to  bed  with  thoughts  that  are  simply  grey,  but 
during  the  night  they  become  perfectly  black.” 

Another  house  where  Madame  de  Sevign6  was  a frequent 
and  welcome  guest,  was  that  of  her  cousin,  M.  de  Coulanges, 
an  idle,  careless  man,  but  a pleasant  companion,  who  in  spite  of 
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his  light-hearted  nature,  maintained  a true  and  steady  affection 
for  his  cousin.  His  wife  also  was  quite  a kindred  spirit  to 
Madame  de  S£vign£,  for  she  was  brilliant  and  witty,  many 
bright  hours  were  spent  together,  and  then  the  much-loved 
child  was  a favourite  here  also ! Cardinal  de  Retz  was  now 
leading  a life  of  enforced  separation  from  ambitious  projects  or 
Court  intrigues,  but  consoling  his  hours  of  ennui  by  throwing 
himself  into  literary  interests,  Madame  de  S6vign6  was  not  one 
to  desert  a friend  because  he  ceased  to  have  a claim  upon 
public  notice.  We  find  her  among  those  chosen  friends  who 
still  rallied  round  him,  trying  to  cheer  him  by  entering  with  him 
into  the  diversions  afforded  by  the  works  of  Corneille,  Moli&re, 
and  Boileau.  Many  other  salons  were  open  to  this  cheerful, 
witty  woman ; it  will  easily  be  conceived  that  bringing  light 
and  gaiety  in  her  train,  she  would  be  everywhere  well  received. 
Nor  must  it  be  imagined  that  she  would  weary  her  friends  with 
praises  of  her  daughter.  It  is  true  she  found  a special  attraction 
towards  those  who  entered  into  her  feelings,  but  then,  as  she 
reminds  her  daughter  in  one  of  her  letters,  she  knew  where  she 
might  indulge  these  sentiments,  and  was  far  too  much  a woman 
of  the  world  to  lay  herself  open  to  ridicule,  and  on  occasion  she 
could  listen  to  language  far  from  flattering,  though  we  suspect 
that  affection  rather  than  conviction  would  make  her  submissive 
to  a good  scolding  from  Amauld  d’Andilly  when  she  visited  the 
Chateau  de  Pomponne.  At  any  rate,  she  seems  to  have  lessened 
in  no  degree  her  devotion  to  her  idol,  for  which  he  so  severely 
took  her  to  task. 

Not  only  did  Madame  de  S6vigne  enter  into  the  pleasantest 
society  around  her,  she  also  entertained  in  her  own  house  after  a 
very  charming  fashion.  Her  suppers  were  spoken  of  as  a pattern 
of  thorough  enjoyment,  and  we  find  reference  in  her  letters  to 
various  little  dinners,  where  she  must  have  been  a model 
hostess  for  tact  and  conversational  powers.  At  this  period  she 
had  frequent  intercourse  with  Madame  Scarron,  whom  she  had 
known  well  in  the  earlier  days  of  her  widowhood,  and  whom  she 
met  constantly  in  society ; they  visited  one  another  often,  and 
Madame  de  S^vigne  s letters  express  a considerable  respect  for 
the  future  wife  of  the  King. 

During  this  residence  in  Paris,  Madame  de  S6vign£  went 
to  Court  as  became  her  rank,  but  she  by  no  means  sought  a 
prominent  position  there,  and  showed  none  of  that  sensibility  to 
royal  flattery  that  had  been  attributed  to  her.  She  was  well 
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received  by  the  King  and  Queen,  the  Dauphin  and  Mademoiselle, 
who  had  all  been  instructed  as  to  the  sure  way  to  her  heart,  and 
vied  with  one  another  in  compliments  to  her  daughter;  but 
though  fulfilling  the  duties  of  her  rank  with  respect  to  royalty, 
she  never  affected  the  tone  of  a courtier. 

This  remark  brings  us  to  a character  who  played  a somewhat 
important  part  in  the  history  of  Madame  de  S6vigne  s surround- 
ings. Roger  de  Rabutin,  Count  de  Bussy,  was  cousin  to 
Madame  de  S6vign6,  and  representative  of  the  junior  branch  of 
her  fathers  family.  He  married  Gabrielle  de  Toulongeon,  who 
was  a granddaughter  of  St  Jane  Frances,  Madame  de  Chantal, 
by  her  mother’s  side.  At  sixteen  he  entered  the  army,  fought  by 
the  side  of  the  Due  d’Enghien,  meriting  high  praise  for  his  valour; 
at  twenty  years  of  age  he  was  colonel,  with  the  command  of  his 
father’s  regiment,  and  on  his  father’s  death  had  very  good  pros- 
pects of  advancement  from  the  Court  From  the  time  he  left 
college  he  showed  very  decided  literary  tastes.  In  this  respect, 
during  his  life,  he  enjoyed  perhaps  too  high  a reputation,  but  he 
proved  himself  at  least  an  elegant  witty  writer.  In  spite  of 
many  gifts  to  recommend  him,  he  earned  for  himself  the 
unenviable  reputation  of  having  “the  worst  tongue  in  all 
France.”  His  personal  appearance  was  commanding,  and  very 
pleasing,  but  he  availed  himself  of  these  qualities  for  purposes 
of  profligacy,  and  even  perfidy.  He  had  aspired  to  marry  his 
cousin  Marie  before  her  marriage  with  M.  de  S6vign£,  when  her 
fortune  was  tolerably  large.  After  her  marriage,  he  was  profli- 
gate enough  still  to  pursue  her,  but  she  was  far  too  virtuous  to 
be  shaken  by  his  advances,  and — it  is  characteristic  of  her — 
still  kept  up  her  friendly  relations  with  him.  He  tried  later  to 
obtain  pecuniary  assistance  from  her,  which  she  was  not  aMe  to 
grant.  Bussy  was  aware  of  this,  but  he  was  unscrupulous  as  to 
the  source  from  which  he  would  have  had  her  obtain  it.  He 
wished  her,  in  fact,  to  get  it  for  him  from  Fouquet  When  she 
refused,  he  chose  to  quarrel  with  her  upon  the  subject,  and  wrote 
a libellous  description  of  her  character,  which  gave  her  much 
pain.  The  libel  accused  her  of  being  almost  as  bad  as  she  could 
be.  In  spite  of  this,  she  subsequently  resumed  friendly  inter- 
course with  him,  for  it  was  probably  hard  for  her  to  sever  family 
ties.  From  what  we  may  gather  of  his  life,  he  was  a selfish, 
vain,  and  unprincipled  man,  but,  at  the  same  time,  extremely 
clever,  agreeable,  and  attractive.  His  attack  upon  his  cousin 
served  to  show  the  moderation  of  her  character  in  the  letter 
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she  wrote  to  him  after  some  explanations  had  been  entered 
into  between  them.  This  letter  is  indeed  so  perfectly  charac- 
teristic of  Madame  de  Sevigne  s best  qualities  that  we  must  give 
an  extract  from  it  in  a translation — 


28th  July,  1668. 

We  are  near  relations,  united  by  ties  of  blood,  we  suit  one  another,  we 
have  an  affection  for  one  another,  we  take  an  interest  in  each  other’s  affairs. 
You  ask  me  to  advance  you  money  upon  the  ten  thousand  l cus  which  you 
will  inherit  from  M.  de  Chalons  (M.  de  Neuchfcse) ; you  say  that  I refused, 
and  I say  that  I have  lent  it  you ; for  you  know  well,  and  our  friend 
Corbinelli  is  a witness  that  my  heart  was  inclined  to  do  it  at  once,  and 
that  whilst  we  were  arranging  certain  formalities,  so  as  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  Neuch&se  for  me  to  receive  the  money  as  repayment  in  your  place,  you 
grew  impatient,  and  finding  me  unfortunately  so  far  from  perfection  both  in 
mind  and  body,  as  to  afford  you  matter  for  a fine  portrait  of  me,  you 
accomplished  it,  preferring  the  praise  for  this  performance  rather  than  our 
long  friendship,  our  name,  and  even  justice  itself.  You  know  that  one  of 
your  friends  generously  compelled  you  to  bum  it ; she  thought  it  was  done 
with,  so  also  did  I,  and  upon  my  return  to  Brittany  soon  after,  we  were 
reconciled  to  one  another,  but  with  what  sincerity?  You  know.  You  know 
also  of  our  journey  into  Burgundy,  and  how  frankly  I restored  you  to  the 
place  your  had  held  in  my  friendship.  I came  back  full  of  the  pleasure 
I had  enjoyed  in  your  society.  Some  people  then  said,  “ I have  seen  that 
portrait  of  you  in  Madame  de  Baume’s  possession.”  My  answer  was  a 
scornful  smile,  feeling  pity  towards  those  who  believed  the  evidence  of  their 
own  sight.  In  another  week  it  was  said  again — “I  have  seen  it;”  once 
more  1 only  replied  by  a smile.  I repeated  it  laughingly  to  Corbinelli ; his 
answer  was  the  same  mocking  smile  which  had  twice  served  my  purpose. 
Thus  for  five  or  six  months  I continued  to  pity  those  whose  information 
I had  treated  with  contempt.  At  last  the  unhappy  day  came  when  I beheld 
with  my  own  eyes  what  1 had  been  incapable  of  believing.  If  horns  had 
suddenly  grown  from  my  head,  I should  have  been  less  astonished.  I read 
again  and  again  this  cruel  portrait.  If  it  had  been  that  of  another  person, 
and  from  another  hand  than  yours,  I should  have  thought  it  beautiful.  It 
was  so  well  drawn,  so  happily  placed  in  the  book,  that  I had  not  the 
consolation  even  of  flattering  myself  it  might  be  by  some  other,  rather  than 
by  you.  I recognized  it  by  what  I had  heard  regarding  it  more  than  by  the 
delineation  of  myself,  for  1 could  trace  no  resemblance.  Afterwards,  when  I 
saw  you  at  the  Palais  Royal,  I told  you  this  book  was  in  circulation.  You 
tried  to  persuade  me  that  it  must  have  been  written  from  memory,  but  I did 
not  believe  you.  Then  1 remembered  all  I had  been  told,  and  how  I had 
been  told,  and  how  I had  laughed  at  the  statement.  I concluded  that  the 
position  given  to  this  portrait  was  so  suitable  that  the  paternal  pride  of 
authorship  had  prevented  your  disfiguring  the  work,  by  removing  this 
portrait  from  a niche  which  it  seemed  to  suit  so  well.  I found  that  you  had 
been  amusing  yourself  at  the  expense  of  Madame  de  Montglas  and  myself, 
that  I had  been  your  dupe,  for  in  taking  advantage  of  my  simplicity  you 
must  have  thought  me  very  unwary  when  you  saw  that  my  heart  was  again 
opened  towards  you  whilst  you  were  betraying  me.  You  know  the  rest.  To 
be  in  everybody’s  hands,  to  be  in  print,  to  be  the  subject  of  entertainment 
throughout  the  provinces,  where  such  things  do  one  an  irreparable  injury,  to 
encounter  oneself  in  every  library  ; and  to  receive  all  this  pain  from  whom  ? 
But  I will  not  expose  my  feelings  to  you  any  further.  You  have  intelligence 
enough,  I am  sure,  that  if  you  will  give  the  question  a quarter  of  an  hour’s 
consideration,  you  will  understand  my  sentiments  and  realize  all  that  I 
must  feel. 
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I have  desired  just  once  in  my  life  to  say  all  this,  begging  you  to  banish 
from  your  mind  the  impression  that  I am  in  the  wrong.  Keep  my  letter,  and 
read  it  again  if  ever  such  a thought  should  occur  to  you.  Be  as  just  in  this 
matter  as  if  you  had  to  pronounce  upon  something  that  had  passed  between 
two  other  persons  ; do  not  let  selfinterest  make  you  see  things  different  from 
what  they  really  are  ; only  acknowledge  that  you  have  cruelly  wounded  the 
friendship  that  existed  between  us,  and  I am  at  once  disarmed.  Still,  to 
fancy  that  if  you  reply  I shall  keep  silence,  you  would  be  wrong,  for  to  me  this 
would  be  impossible.  Words  will  never  fail  me  ; instead  of  writing  in  two 
words,  as  I had  promised,  I shall  write  in  two  thousand.  In  fact,  by  dint  of 
long  and  most  wearisome  letters,  I shall  force  you,  in  spite  of  yourself,  to  ask 
my  pardon,  that  is,  to  beg  for  your  life.  Do  it,  then,  with  a good  grace. 


IV. 

Madame  de  S^vigne’s  time  was  not  totally  engrossed  by  the 
pleasures  of  society.  Hers  was  the  age  of  great  preachers,  so 
that  we  find  in  her  correspondence  frequent  allusions  to  the 
sermons  of  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  and  Mascaron ; and  we  must 
admit  that  here  again  the  want  of  seriousness  in  her  character 
peeps  out.  She  describes  and  criticizes  sermons,  not  without 
showing  that  she  felt  their  force,  but  there  is  a tone  that  reminds 
us  of  her  remarks  upon  Corneille  and  Racine,  as  though  the 
effect  was  to  be  of  a passing  nature.  But  we  may  let  her  speak 
for  herself  about  the  great  preachers  of  her  time.  In  her  letters 
we  find  little  more  than  casual  allusions  to  Bossuet  The  name 
of  Mascaron  is  generally  brought  forward  coupled  with  that  of 
Bourdaloue.  For  instance — 

I say  a word  of  self-praise,  begging  pardon  of  Bourdaloue  and  Mascaron, 
I hear  one  or  other  of  them  every  morning,  half  a quarter  of  the  wonderful 
things  they  say  should  suffice  to  make  a saint.  ...  I go  to  hear  such 
sermons  as  Mascaron’s  and  Bourdaloue's — they  surpass  description. 

Other  extracts  regarding  these  great  preachers  of  the  day 
will  illustrate  what  we  have  remarked  as  to  the  tone  of  her 
mind,  besides  furnishing  some  interesting  recollections  of  the 
orators.  Again  after  Turenne’s  death — 

People  talk  of  nothing  but  M.  de  Tulle's  (Mascaron)  splendid  funeral 
oration,  it  has  called  forth  a general  cry  of  admiration.  His  text  was 
Domine probasti  me  et  cognovisti  me . It  was  quite  divine,  I hope  it  will  be 
printed.  . . . M.  de  Tulle,  in  his  funeral  oration  of  M.  de  Turenne,  has 
surpassed  all  that  was  expected  of  him  ; it  was  worthy  of  immortality.  . . . 
Will  you  not  read  the  Essais  de  Morale , and  tell  me  your  opinion.  I am 
quite  charmed  with  them,  and  also  with  the  funeral  oration  of  M.  de 
Turenne ; there  are  parts  which  must  have  made  the  hearers  shed  tears.  . . . 
I do  not  think  I have  met  with  any  eloquence  to  equal  it  They  say  the 
Abb£  F16chier  will  surpass  him,  but  I doubt  it.  He  may  speak  of  a hero, 
but  it  will  not  be  M.  Turenne,  and  that  is  just  what  M.  de  Tulle  has  done  so 
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magnificently,  in  my  opinion.  The  description  of  his  character  is  a master- 
piece— what  a picture  of  his  rectitude,  simplicity,  and  truth,  in  fact,  of  a 
noble  mind,  equally  removed  from  the  snares  of  pride  and  the  pretence  of 
modesty.  I assure  you  that  I am  altogether  charmed. 

It  would  appear  that  Bourdaloue,  even  more  than  Mascaron, 
attracted  Madame  de  S£vign6’s  attention.  She  writes — 

Bourdaloue  is  preaching  divinely  at  the  Tuileries ; he  far  excels  all  that 
we  had  heard.  . . . Father  Bourdaloue  preaches — good  God  ! all  praise  is 
far  beneath  his  merits.  . . . Ah,  Bourdaloue  ! what  divine  truths  you  have 
this  day  told  us  about  death.  . . . They  say  he  describes  individuals,  that 
the  other  day  he  so  touched  upon  the  retirement  of  Tr^ville  that  nothing 
was  wanting  but  the  name,  yet  that  was  quite  unnecessary.  However,  they 
say  he  exceeds  all  the  wonders  of  the  past,  that  no  one  has  really  preached 
until  now.  . . ! On  the  Feast  of  our  Lady,  Father  Bourdaloue  preached  a 
sermon  with  which  every  one  was  in  raptures  ; it  had  power  to  make 
courtiers  tremble.  Never  has  any  preacher  of  the  Gospel  announced 
Christian  truth  so  purely  and  so  generously.  He  was  showing  how  all  should 
be  submissive  to  authority,  like  our  Lord,  Who  was  presented  in  the 
Temple ; this  was  carried  to  the  highest  point  of  perfection,  and  he  urged 
some  portions  as  St.  Paul  himself  might  have  done.  ...  In  the  afternoon 
we  heard  a sermon  from  Bourdaloue,  who  hits  blindly,  says  home  truths 
after  an  unbridled  fashion,  declaiming  right  and  left  against  adultery ; let 
those  escape  who  can,  he  goes  straight  ahead.  . . . Would  you  have 
believed  that  in  order  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  President  Perrault, 
Bourdaloue  preached  at  the  Jesuits'  College  about  six  days  ago  the  most 
magnificent  sermon  possible?  Never  was  an  action  admired  with  better 
reason  than  this.  He  treated  the  Prince  from  a favourable  point  of  view, 
and  as  his  return  to  religion  told  in  favour  of  Catholics,  this  subject,  handled 
by  Father  Bourdaloue,  gave  rise  to  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  the  most 
Christian  panegyric  that  has  ever  been  uttered. 

This  was  on  the  death  of  Henri  de  Bourbon,  Prince  de  Conde, 
father  of  the  great  Cond6. 

We  have  already  remarked  on  a certain  amount  of  hardness 
in  Madame  de  Sevign6  in  her  criticism  on  these  subjects. 
It  seems  as  if  she  looked  on  everything  as  a connoisseur. 
This  trait  is,  perhaps,  not  peculiar  so  much  to  herself  as 
characteristic  of  the  temper  likely  to  be  engendered  by  the 
practice  of  cultivating  conversation  almost  as  an  art,  as  had 
been  the  case  in  the  circles  to  which  she  was  attached.  We 
cannot  wonder  at  a certain  shallowness  where  mere  talk  is 
elevated  into  undue  value  and  made  almost  the  business  of 
life.  In  fact,  all  our  respect  for  Madame  de  S6vign6’s  love 
of  her  child  cannot  prevent  our  feeling  that  it  was  a little  too 
much  shown  off  and  treated  like  a stock  in  trade. 

In  1672,  war  was  declared  with  Holland,  and  the  Marquis 
de  S^vigne  must  have  been  a cause  of  some  anxiety  to  his 
mother  while  it  lasted ; but  he  was  not  at  the  seat  of  action, 
therefore  she  had  only  to  weep  for  the  sorrows  of  her  friends. 
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She  greatly  admired  the  courage  and  fortitude  of  Rochefoucauld 
when  intelligence  arrived  of  the  death,  not  only  of  the  Due  de 
Longueville,  but  of  his  grandson,  the  Chevalier  de  Marsillac, 
as  also  that  his  son,  M.  de  Marsillac,  had  been  wounded.  At 
the  sight  of  such  deep  grief  so  bravely  endured,  Madame  de 
S£vign6  felt  her  respect  for  his  talent  fade  in  comparison  with 
her  sympathy  for  his  tenderness  of  heart.  The  time  was  drawing 
near  when  Madame  de  Sevign^  had  planned  to  join  her  daughter 
in  Provence;  but  she  had  first  a trial  to  her  patience  in  the 
illness  of  her  aunt,  the  Marquise  de  la  Trousse,  to  whom  she 
generously  devoted  herself.  Madame  de  la  Trousse  appreciated 
the  sacrifice,  and  died  thanking  her  for  it  Then  she  started 
on  her  journey,  and  was  met  at  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  by 
Madame  de  Grignan.  We  can  understand  the  joy  of  the 
meeting,  and  the  pleasure  with  which  the  daughter  conducted 
her  mother  to  her  chateau.  There  were  many  things  to  say 
which  prudence  had  forbidden  they  should  write ; and  there  was 
also  something  to  learn  about  M.  de  Grignan’s  affairs,  which 
were  considerably  out  of  order.  The  Abbe  de  Coulanges, 
who  had  accompanied  Madame  de  S^vigne,  offered  his  advice, 
for  he  retained  his  aptitude  for  business ; but  M.  de  Grignan 
was  not  a man  to  accept  of  such  aid.  He  had  much  respect 
and  affection  for  his  mother  in  law ; but  even  from  her  he  would 
not  brook  interference.  She  made  a tour  of  Provence  with  him, 
rejoining  her  daughter  at  Aix,  where  she  spent  the  intervening 
months  until  July.  Then  she  spent  a few  months  of  happy 
family  life  with  Madame  de  Grignan  until  her  return  to  Paris, 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  1672. 


v. 

There  had  long  been  disputes  between  M.  de  Grignan  and 
the  Bishop  of  Marseilles,  which  the  King  at  last  was  obliged 
to  adjust  It  was  thought  desirable  that  M.  and  Madame  de 
Grignan  should  visit  Paris  to  terminate  the  question,  and 
Madame  de  S6vign6  urged  this  step  so  warmly  as  to  cause  a 
little  irritation.  She  showed  so  much  forbearance  and  dignity 
that  the  difference  was  but  passing,  and  ended  in  the  carrying 
out  of  Madame  de  S^vigne’s  wishes.  Madame  de  Grignan  and 
her  husband  were  well  received  in  Paris,  especially  at  Court, 
where  he  had  merited  favour  by  his  judicious  government  in 
Provence,  for  he  was  one  who  fulfilled  carefully  his  public  duties, 
though  careless  of  his  own  interests.  But  he  soon  had  to  return 
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to  his  post,  leaving  his  wife  with  her  mother.  While  together 
these  two  had  a few  misunderstandings,  owing  perhaps  to  the 
exigence  which  often  accompanies  a passionate  affection ; they 
parted  under  the  influence  of  this  feeling,  but  peace  was  soon 
restored.  From  the  cordial  tenor  of  their  letters  this  seems  to 
to  have  been  their  last  coolness.  After  taking  leave  of  her 
daughter  another  trial  awaited  Madame  de  S6vign£,  that  of 
parting  with  her  old  friend,  Cardinal  de  Retz,  who  had  deter- 
mined to  lead  a retired  life  to  enable  him  to  pay  his  debts. 
During  this  term  of  four  years  he  wrote  his  Memoirs , to  which 
she  among  others  very  strongly  urged  him.  Soon  another  trial, 
and  this  a severe  affliction,  awaited  Madame  de  Sevigne,  in  the 
death  of  Marshal  Turenne.  It  was  an  event  of  public  interest, 
but  to  her  it  was  more,  the  loss  of  a valued  friend.  Her  account 
of  this  sad  event  to  her  son  in  law  is  among  the  best  specimens 
of  her  correspondence,  and  may  therefore  be  given  here. 

Paris,  31st  July,  1675. 

I write,  my  dear  Count,  to  inform  you  of  one  of  the  severest  losses  that 
France  could  sustain  ; I mean  the  death  of  M.  de  Turenne,  which  I am  sure 
will  cause  you  the  same  grief  that  it  has  done  to  us.  The  news  reached 
Versailles  on  Monday.  The  King  felt  deeply  afflicted,  as  was  due  on  the 
death  of  the  greatest  General,  and  the  best  man  in  the  world.  The  whole 
Court  was  in  tears,  and  Mgr.  dc  Condom  (Bossuet)  was  almost  fainting. 
They  were  going  to  Fontainebleau  for  a little  pleasure,  but  all  has  been 
changed.  Never  was  a man  so  much  regretted  ; all  in  this  neighbourhood 
where  he  lived,  all  Paris,  everybody  was  in  sorrow.  All  around  were  talking 
and  grouping  together  to  mourn  over  this  hero.  I must  give  you  an  account 
of  what  he  did  a few  days  before  his  death.  The  last  day  of  his  life  and 
glory  have  come  after  three  months  of  quite  miraculous  conduct,  which  has 
excited  the  admiration  of  all  in  his  profession.  * He  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  enemy’s  army  encamp  in  front  of  him,  and  on  Saturday  the  27th 
he  went  on  a little  eminence  to  observe  their  movements.  His  intention 
was  to  attack  the  rear-guard,  and  at  noon  he  sent  word  to  the  King,  that 
with  this  idea  he  had  sent  a message  to  Brissac  that  they  should  have  the 
devotion  of  the  Forty  Hours.  He  sent  information  of  young  HacquincourPs 
death,  and  that  he  would  send  a courier  to  the  King  with  news  as  to  the 
result  of  the  enterprize.  At  two  o’clock  he  sealed  and  despatched  his  letter. 
He  went  on  this  little  hill  with  eight  or  ten  persons  ; an  unfortunate  stray 
cannon  shot  was  fired  from  a distance,  which  cut  him  in  two.  You  can 
imagine  the  cries  and  tears  of  the  army.  The  courier  immediately  departed, 
arriving  on  Monday  as  I have  said,  so  that  the  King  received  M.  de 
Turenne’s  letter  at  one  time  and  in  another  hour  the  intelligence  of  his 
death  ; also  that  M.  de  Larges  had  the  command  in  his  uncle’s  place,  and 
that  the  affliction  of  the  whole  army  was  beyond  description.  ...  In  return 
for  a very  kind  letter  I have  written  one  that  will  give  you  pain  ; but  I am  as 
sorry  as  you  can  be.  We  had  passed  the  whole  winter  listening  to  the  noble 
qualities  of  this  hero.  Never  did  man  so  nearly  approach  perfection ; the  more 
he  was  known  the  better  he  was  loved,  and  still  more  deeply  is  he  regretted. 

The  year  1675  found  Madame  de  Sdvigne  again  in  Brittany  ; 
at  about  this  time  occurred  the  revolt  against  the  Governor, 
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which  was  so  severely  punished.  She  has  been  heavily  censured 
for  want  of  feeling  in  the  way  she  alluded  to  these  troubles  in 
her  letter  to  her  daughter,  where  she  mentioned  in  a joking 
manner  the  number  that  were  hanged,  as  though  it  had  become 
a pastime  to  observe  the  sufferings  of  the  peasantry.  On  the 
other  hand  she  has  been  excused  by  the  temper  of  the  times 
in  which  she  lived,  when  the  sufferings  of  the  lower  orders  were 
not  realized  by  the  aristocracy.  Some  palliation  of  her  levity 
had  been  found  also  in  the  fact  that  the  t Governor,  M.  de 
Chaulnes,  and  his  wife  were  her  intimate  friends,  so  that  she  was 
moved  to  indignation  against  the  insurgents  by  witnessing  the 
terror  of  her  friend,  Madame  de  Chaulnes.  Certainly  it  would 
be  difficult  to  accuse  Madame  de  S6vigne  of  cruelty,  for  she 
proved  herself  a fast  friend  even  in  adversity,  as  well  as  ready 
to  forgive  injuries,  as  is  shown  by  her  conduct  to  her  cousin 
Bussy  de  Rabutin,  but  her  language  concerning  the  rebellion 
of  the  Bretons  is  but  another  instance  of  that  flippancy  with 
which  she  could  treat  very  grave  subjects. 

While  Madame  de  Sevign6  was  still  at  “les  Rochers,”  her 
son  returned  from  a two  years’  absence  in  military  service  with 
a wounded  head,  and  still  a subaltern.  They  passed  many 
pleasant  hours  together  reading.  Her  letters  at  this  time  bear 
frequent  allusions  to  books.  In  the  morning  it  was  perhaps 
history,  afterwards  Nicole,  or  the  Life  of  St  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury ; then  perhaps  Racine  or  Corneille.  For  Nicole’s  works 
she  had  a positive  avidity ; perhaps  Pascal  may  have  had  even 
a larger  share  of  her  favour,  not  that  he  is  often  quoted,  but 
more  than  once  the  highest  praise  that  Madame  de  S^vigne  seems 
able  to  bestow  upon  Nicole’s  works  is  that  they  are  of  the  same 
stuff  as  Pascal’s.  We  have  already  observed  that  she  had  been 
thrown  chiefly  among  friends  of  the  Port-Royalists,  and  had  fallen 
into  their  views  rather  than  adopted  them.  She  seems  quite  free 
from  controversial  rancour.  We  resume  the  subject  while  speak- 
ing of  her  literary  pursuits,  because  her  taste  for  these  works 
appears  so  purely  of  an  intellectual  kind.  If  through  her  letters  we 
trace  her  allusions  to  Nicole,  we  shall  find  that  he  influences  her 
not  so  much  because  he  helps  her  in  spiritual  matters,  but  that 
she  is  fascinated  by  his  dissection  of  human  nature.  She  writes — 

See  how  admirably  he  unfolds  the  human  heart,  how  each  sees  himself 
pourtrayed — philosophers,  Jansenists,  and  Molinists,  all  the  world  in  fact. 
We  may  say  that  he  penetrated  the  heart,  lantern  in  hand ; he  shows  forth 
to  us  what  we  feel  daily,  and  yet  have  not  the  power  to  unravel  or  the 
sincerity  to  own  ; in  a word,  I have  never  seen  writings  equal  to  this. 
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We  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  the  Essais  had  been  dragged 
from  some  ancient  library  they  would  have  had  less  charm ; but 
they  were  the  books  of  the  day,  were  opposed,  and  everywhere 
talked  about.  This  was  a great  enhancement  of  their  value 
with  a woman  trained  to  make  the  most  of  any  material  for 
conversation.  Besides,  as  she  shrewdly  remarked  upon  this 
very  subject — “We  are  so  pleased  to  hear  ourselves  and  our 
feelings  talked  about,  that  even  when  it  is  to  our  disadvantage, 
we  are  still  delighted.” 

In  January,  1676,  Madame  de  S6vign6  was  attacked  by 
rheumatism,  which  paralyzed  her  right  side,  causing  her  intense 
regret  at  the  enforced  cessation  of  all  letters  to  her  daughter. 
This  was  her  first  serious  illness  : she  had  hitherto  taken  liberties 
with  herself,  at  least  so  far  as  to  be  very  imprudent  in  taking 
long  out  of  door  strolls  at  night  by  moonlight,  thinking,  no 
doubt,  of  her  absent  child.  In  time,  assisted  by  the  care  of  her 
son,  she  recovered  to  some  extent,  but  did  not  at  first  regain  the 
use  of  her  right  hand,  so  that  though  she  dictated  her  letters, 
they  were  wanting  in  their  usual  freedom.  She  benefited  by  a 
stay  at  Vichy  in  the  spring.  We  are  told  that  in  her  journeys 
she  always  visited  the  convent  of  her  grandmother,  Madame  de 
Chantal,  and  one  of  her  letters  at  this  time  is  dated  from 
the  room  in  which  the  Saint  died.  But  she  soon  had 
cause  for  anxiety  in  the  failure  of  her  daughter’s  health ; her 
care,  however,  was  so  excessive,  that  soon  after  returning  to 
Provence,  Madame  de  Grignan  represented  herself  as  recovering 
rapidly  when  free  from  duties,  visits,  or  a loving  mother . Spite 
of  their  affection  when  parted,  these  two  were  a trial  to  each 
other  when  together,  from  the  exacting  nature  of  their  attach- 
ment. The  extravagance  of  M.  de  Grignan  was  another  source 
of  disquiet  to  his  mother  in  law,  and  she  was  soon  to  have  a 
fresh  source  of  regret  in  the  removal  of  M.  de  Pomponne  from 
the  Ministry,  for  in  addition  to  her  private  friendship  for  him, 
she  had  built  hopes  on  the  exercise  of  his  patronage  in  favour 
of  M.  de  Grignan.  M.  de  Pomponne  was  succeeded  in  the 
Ministry  by  Colbert  de  Croissy,  a great  friend  to  the  Chevalier 
de  Grignan,  so  as  he  and  his  brother  the  Abb6  reaped  speedy 
fruits  from  the  change,  Madame  de  S6vign£’s  hopes  once  more 
rose  high  for  the  prospects  of  the  Court  She  returned  to 
Paris  to  make  preparations  for  receiving  her  daughter,  who 
joined  her  at  the  close  of  1679,  with  her  husband  and  family,  for 
there  seemed  a prospect  on  this  occasion  of  a prolonged  sojourn 
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at  the.  capital.  M.  de  Grignan’s  term  of  office  in  Provence 
had  expired,  and  he  had  to  educate  his  son.  Madame  de 
S^vigne  was  made  quite  happy  by  having  them  all  with  her  in 
the  “ H6tel  Carnavalet,”  which  she  had  taken  some  time 
previously  with  the  hope  of  this  arrangement.  The  happiness 
enjoyed  by  mother  and  daughter  at  this  period  shows  that 
there  was  no  real  incompatibility  of  temper  between  them,  but 
rather  that  in  briefer  meetings  there  may  have  been  an 
element  of  excitement  which  produced  irritation.  This  period 
of  union  lasted  no  less  than  eight  years — from  the  end  of  1679 
to  1 686. 

However,  Madame  de  Sevigne  s cup  of  happiness  was  not  to 
be  unmixed.  In  the  first  place  her  great  capacity  for  friendship 
had  caused  her  to  feel  deeply  the  rather  sudden  death  of  Cardinal 
de  Retz.  She  must  als6  have  been  sensible  of  some  disappoint- 
ment that  his  intentions  of  making  her  daughter  or  her  son  his 
heir  had  been  frustrated.  Within  a very  few  months  Madame 
de  S6vign6  sustained  another  loss  in  the  death  of  M.  de 
la  Rochefoucauld,  the  15th  of  March,  1680.  She  described 
his  last  hours  as  full  of  peace  and  consolation,  and  naturally 
felt  more  sorrow  for  the  bereavement  of  her  friend  Madame 
de  la  Fayette  than  for  her  own  privation.  For  the  former  it 
was  a grief  which  indeed  could  scarcely  find  any  human  con- 
solation, for  at  her  age  it  must  have  been  difficult  to  sustain  the 
shock  of  breaking  up  a friendship  that  had  lasted  twenty  years. 
Another  blank  among  Madame  de  Sevigne’s  early  associates 
has  still,  to  be  recorded,  although  the  tie  which  bound  her 
to  Fouquet  had  already  been  loosened  before  it  was  finally 
severed.  Never  had  she  failed  throughout  his  long  imprison- 
ment in  that  loyal  regard  which  she  had  entertained  for  him ; 
but  twenty  years  of  confinement  had  necessarily  withdrawn 
his  influence  from  the  daily  life  of  those  even  who  had  been 
most  devoted  to  him. 

Moreover,  things  did  not  prosper  with  her  son  in  law  at 
Paris.  Although  treated  by  the  King  with  the  favour  due  to  his 
faithful  service  in  Provence,  M.  de  Grignan  did  not  succeed  in 
getting  really  into  Court  favour.  Many  reasons  combined  to 
prevent  this.  The  wars  of  the  Fronde  had  taught  Royalty  the 
policy  of  checking  family  pride  and  pretension  in  the  ancient 
families.  Besides,  there  was  the  connection  on  his  wife’s  side 
with  the  days  of  the  Fronde  and  its  chief  leaders.  Madame  de 
S6vign£  had  never  laid  herself  open  to  any  unusual  share  of 
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Court  favour,  and  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  sought  generally 
for  less  elevated  charms  than  those  of  intellect  in  the  objects  of 
his  admiration.  It  is  true  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  a superior 
woman,  but  her  influence  came  into  play  when  other  enjoyments 
were  gradually  losing  their  force.  Although  “ Madame  Scarron  ” 
had  been  pleased  in  former  times  to  be  accepted  as  an  intimate 
friend  by  Madame  de  S6vign£,  after  her  elevation  to  the  King’s 
favour  she  showed  no  disposition  to  keep  up  her  former  alliance 
with  her.  Thus  it  can  be  understood  that  though  she  went  to 
Court  in  accordance  with  her  rank,  she  had  no  influence  there. 
In  fact,  Madame  de  S6vignd  was  too  clever  for  Madame  de 
Maintenon  to  wish  to  see  near  the  King.  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  was  a person  of  thorough  good  sense  and  respectable 
judgment,  but  she  did  not  wish  to  be  eclipsed.  During 
Madame  de  Grignan’s  stay  in  Paris  she  was  received  with  special 
signs  of  favour,  but  she  found  ere  long  that  no  more  solid 
proofs  of  condescension  were  likely  to  be  accorded  ; she  desisted 
making  further  appeal,  therefore,  lest  she  should  mar  rather 
than  serve  her  husband’s  prospects.  The  death  of  Marie- 
Ther^se,  in  1683,  threw  a temporary  gloom  over  the  Royal 
family ; and  the  minister  Colbert  died  the  same  year. 

For  a time  Court  projects  and  ambitions  were  forgotten, 
when  in  1684  M.  de  Sdvigne  finally  gave  up  military  service, 
and  married  Jeanne  Marguerite  de  Br&iant  de  Mauron.  Madame 
de  Sevign6  seems  to  have  been  pleased  at  the  match,  though 
it  was  not  one  to  add  to  their  family  distinction,  while  she 
describes  the  bride  as  of  an  indolent,  phlegmatic  temper,  but 
very  amiable.  Owing  to  her  son’s  previous  extravagance, 
Madame  de  S^vigne  made  such  sacrifices  upon  his  settlement 
as  very  materially  to  cripple  her  own  means  ; but  she  must 
have  gained  some  comfort  in  her  privation  by  observing  the 
improvement  in  her  son’s  character.  He  afterwards  entered  upon 
a life  of  piety,  study,  and  retirement  when,  in  order  to  retrench 
on  account  of  her  liberality  to  her  son,  Madame  de  S6vign£  was 
recommended  by  the  Abbe  de  Coulanges  to  retire  to  Brittany 
for  some  time,  when  she  had  opportunities  of  improving  her 
acquaintance  with  her  daughter  in  law,  who  showed  her  the 
utmost  respect  and  consideration. 

In  the  meantime,  Madame  de  Grignan  had  been  occupied 
with  the  cares  entailed  by  her  step-daughters,  the  children  of 
M.  de  Grignan  by  his  first  wife,  Claire  d’Angennes.  Their 
affairs  somewhat  embroiled  Madame  de  Grignan  with  their 
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mother’s  relations,  but  her  thoughts  were  chiefly  engrossed  by 
the  education  of  her  son,  who  completely  absorbed  her  affections. 
This  in  one  respect  benefited  her  character,  for  the  extreme 
attachment  she  felt  for  him  enabled  her  better  to  appreciate 
the  devoted  love  of  her  own  mother.  Whilst  the  family  of 
Grignan’s  remained  there,  the  H6tel  de  Camavalet  had  been 
more  than  ever  a centre  of  attraction  to  a large  circle  of  friends 
and  distinguished  persons.  We  find  amongst  them  the  names  of 
M.  de  Pomponne  and  his  daughter,  Madame  de  Vins,  Corbinelli, 
M.  and  Madame  de  Coulanges;  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  Madame 
de  Lavardin,  and  Madame  de  Lude  formed,  with  Madame  de 
Sevign£,  the  company  of  widows.  Then  there  were  the  Duchesses 
de  Lesdigui£res,  de  Villars,  d’Elbeuf,  and  de  Villeroy ; the 
Abbe  Tetu,  AbWs  Bigorre  and  Polignac,  Fathers  Rapin  and 
Bourdaloue;  as  well  as  Bossuet,  now  Bishop  of  Meaux,  who 
seems  to  have  had  a decided  liking  for  Madame  de  Grignan. 

Once  more  death  was  to  wrench  from  Madame  de  Sdvign£  an 
old  and  valued  friend.  The  Abb6  de  Coulanges  died  in  1687, 
leaving  her  to  mourn  sincerely  one  who  had  been  as  a father  in 
her  youthful  days,  and  who,  year  after  year,  had  been  a faithful 
friend  and  the  guardian  of  her  fortune.  She  still  had  the  con- 
solation of  her  daughter’s  presence  for  another  year ; but  a great 
anxiety  was  to  occupy  them  both,  for  the  time  was  approaching 
when  Madame  de  Grignan’s  son  would  be  of  an  age  to  enter 
the  army.  War  was  about  to  break  out  with  Germany,  and 
as  M.  de  Grignan  thought  it  a good  opportunity  for  him  to 
commence  his  career,  he  let  him  enter  as  volunteer  a regiment 
under  command  of  the  Dauphin,  who  was  then  also  taking  up 
military  life  for  the  first  time.  The  mother’s  anxiety  for  her 
idolized  son  was  an  overwhelming  one ; still,  on  her  return  to 
the  Chateau  de  Grignan,  she  found  some  solace  in  the  education 
of  her  daughter  Pauline,  who  had  been  left  in  a convent  under 
an  aunt,  who  was  Superior.  The  child  had  developed  into  a 
pretty,  clever  girl  of  fifteen,  so  brilliant  that  her  grandmother 
had  prophesied  that  “her  mind  would  be  her  dowry.”  True 
to  her  maternal  tenderness,  Madame  de  Sevigne  watched  the 
progress  of  military  events  for  her  daughter’s  sake,  and  knowing 
that  young  de  Grignan  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Philipsbourg, 
she  gleaned  carefully  all  tidings  of  events.  This  gives  a peculiar 
historical  interest  to  her  letters  written  at  that  period,  and  as 
de  Grignan  was  in  attendance  on  the  Dauphin,  her  accounts  are 
valued  even  by  historians  as  to  the  part  taken  by  the  Prince. 
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The  young  volunteer  showed  much  courage  and  self-possession, 
so  as  to  be  thought  highly  of  by  the  older  officers,  and  even 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Dauphin ; but  his  regiment  was 
not  one  of  the  most  actively  engaged,  and  he  thus  lost  an 
opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself.  For  this  he  made  up  at 
the  siege  of  Manheim  which  followed,  when  a ball  struck  his 
sword  and  broke  it,  wounding  him  in  the  thigh.  He  preserved 
entire  self-possession  when  all  around  him  were  thrown  into 
agitation  and  alarm,  gained  the  admiration  of  his  superiors,  and 
made  some  sensation  even  at  Court,  where  the  news  of  his 
courage  spread.  He  was  very  well  received  on  his  arrival  at 
Paris,  and  his  uncle,  the  Chevalier  de  Grignan,  took  much  pains 
in  suggesting  various  matters  that  would  assist  him  in  his 
military  career,  conferring  with  him  as  a fellow  comrade  rather 
than  as  a boy,  to  the  great  delight,  no  doubt,  of  the  young 
hero.  M.  de  Grignan  profited  by  his  son’s  notoriety,  for  the 
King  appointed  him  a “ Chevalier  du  Saint  Esprit”  unsolicited, 
and  during  his  absence  from  Paris. 

Before  leaving  for  Brittany,  Madame  de  S6vign6  received  a 
tardy  recognition  from  Madame  de  Maintenon,  in  an  invitation 
to  the  representation  of  Esther  by  the  young  ladies  at  Saint  Cyr. 
Here  she  received  gracious  notice  from  the  King.  Esther  had 
already  made  a great  sensation,  and  Madame  de  Sevign6  had 
alluded  to  it  as  attracting  the  attention  of  all  circles,  but  now 
that  she  could  judge  for  herself  she  gave  a glowing  account, 
which  ought  in  some  measure  to  clear  her  from  the  charge  of 
undervaluing  the  genius  of  Racine.  She  writes  to  Madame  de 
Grignan — 

We  listened  to  this  tragedy  with  such  attention  as  to  be  remarked  giving 
quiet,  well-chosen  applause.  ...  I cannot  describe  to  you  the  intense 
pleasure  afforded  by  this  piece.  It  is  a difficult  one  to  represent,  and  can 
never  be  imitated.  There  is  so  beautiful  a harmony  between  the  music,, 
verses,  songs,  and  persons,  that  nothing  is  left  to  be  desired.  The  girls 
chosen  to  take  the  part  of  Kings  and  other  principal  characters  seem  made 
expressly  for  the  purpose.  The  attention  is  kept  alive,  and  one  has  no  further 
trouble  than  to  watch  to  the  end  of  this  charming  play.  All  is  simple, 
innocent,  sublime,  and  touching.  The  faithfulness  to  Scripture  commands 
respect.  All  the  songs,  composed  to  suit  words  taken  from  the  Psalms  or 
Book  of  Wisdom,  according  to  the  subject,  are  so  beautiful  that  one  must 
weep  in  spite  of  oneself.  The  amount  of  praise  to  be  bestowed  on  this  piece 
will  be  according  to  the  superiority  of  our  own  taste,  and  to  the  attention  we 
have  given  it.  I was  thoroughly  charmed,  and  so  was  the  Marshal,  who  left 
his  place  to  tell  the  King  he  was  seated  next  to  a lady  who  was  well  worthy 
to  have  witnessed  Esther.  The  King  came  towards  us,  and  addressed  me, 
saying,  “Madame,  they  tell  me  you  have  been  well  pleased.”  Without 
hesitation,  I replied,  “ Sire,  I am  delighted  beyond  what  I can  find  words 
to  express.”  The  King  then  said,  “Racine  has  great  talent.”  “Sire,”  I 
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replied,  “ he  has,  indeed ; but  these  young  persons  have  also  much  talent : 
they  enter  into  the  subject  as  though  they  did  nothing  besides.”  “ That  is 
true,”  said  His  Majesty  as  he  passed  on. 


VI. 

In  1689,  Madame  de  S6vign6  resumed  her  life  of  tranquillity 
at  les  Rochers,  where  the  presence  of  her  daughter  in  law  does 
not  seem  to  have  interfered  with  her  freedom  and  occasional 
solitude.  The  Marquis  de  Sevign6  had  completely  broken  off 
his  former  course  of  dissipation,  and  settled  into  a life  of  duty 
and  study.  When,  therefore,  there  was  a threat  of  war  with 
England  he  was  appointed  to  command  a corps  of  volunteers 
raised  in  Brittany.  But  Admiral  de  Tourville  repulsed  the 
English  from  the  coast,  and  S6vigne  had  little  to  do.  The 
Governor  and  his  wife,  M.  and  Madame  de  Chaulnes,  were 
more  friendly  than  ever  towards  Madame  de  S6vign6,  and 
fearing  her  life  might  be  too  solitary,  persuaded  her  to  visit 
them  at  Rennes.  But  her  expressions  of  weariness  at  the 
constant  demands  of  society  are  to  us  another  proof  of  her 
simplicity  of  taste.  Earlier  in  life  gaiety  must  have  had  its 
charms  for  a naturally  lively  temperament,  but  she  had  too 
much  mind  to  become  altogether  frivolous.  Her . taste  for 
reading  gave  her  resources  which  enabled  her  to  be  in  some 
degree  independent  of  outward  circumstances.  Still  she  was 
prevailed  upon  to  accompany  her  friends  on  a tour  round  the 
coast  of  Brittany,  which  was  terminated  by  a summons  for 
M.  de  Chaulnes  to  appear  at  Court  Madame  de  S6vign6 
hoped  he  would  there  be  able  to  advance  the  interests  of 
her  son.  But  in  spite  of  many  promises,  there  was  no  result, 
perhaps  because  the  important  subject  of  the  Governor's 
embassy  to  Rome  swallowed  up  all  local  questions. 

Madame  de  la  Fayette,  about  this  time,  wrote  a very 
urgent  letter  urging  Madame  de  S6vign6  in  the  name  of  all 
her  friends  in  Paris  to  return  thither.  “ Vous  ites  vielle,”  she 
said,  “ voire  esprit  deviendra  triste  et  baissera”  She  offered 
her  money  without  interest,  and  every  other  inducement.  It 
was  all  in  vain : Madame  de  Sdvignfe  wrote  a charming  letter 
in  reply,  but  she  had  still  to  retrench  her  expenses ; more- 
over, she  had  a real  pleasure  in  country  life,  especially  as 
from  time  to  time  she  was  visited  by  many  of  her  former 
friends.  Her  love  of  reading,  also,  was  now  increased  as 
well  as  matured;  she  had  laid  on  the  shelf  entirely  the  effu- 
sions of  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery,  and  attached  herself  more 
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exclusively  to  serious  works  ; her  son,  as  before,  shared  her 
inclinations.  Many  pleasant  hours  were  spent  in  discussing 
these  matters.  We  still  find  Madame  de  S£vign6  going 
into  ecstacies  over  Pascal,  Nicole,  and  the  Amaulds.  Again 
we  may  observe  how  the  pleasure  that  she  finds  in  their 
works  springs  from  an  intellectual  rather  than  a spiritual 
source.  She  finds  Pascal’s  style  perfect,  his  satire  refined, 
pure,  worthy  of  Plato’s  Dialogues . But  she  does  not  confine 
herself  to  these  authors.  History,  the  Funeral  Orations  of 
Bossuet,  Fiddlier,  Mascaron,  and  Bourdaloue,  have  a large 
share  in  her  admiration,  as  well  as  Tasso  and  other  poets. 
In  spite  of  her  former  vindication  of  novels,  her  taste  was 
elevated,  and  her  judgment  clear  where  she  was  unfettered 
by  the  ties  of  party. 

After  sixteen  months  spent  at  les  Rochers,  Madame  de 
S6vign6  felt  a return  of  her  old  craving  for  her  daughter’s 
society,  and  went  to  join  her  in  Provence,  in  1690,  where  she 
was  joined  the  following  summer  by  her  son,  who  had  never 
seen  the  Chateau  de  Grignan.  She  had  some  satisfaction 
about  this  time  in  hearing  of  M.  de  Pomponne’s  restoration 
to  power,  for  she  never  ceased  to  take  a lively  interest  in  those 
who  had  once  been  enrolled  on  her  list  of  friends.  Towards 
the  close  of  1691,  M.  de  Chaulnes,  M.  de  Coulanges,  and 
Cardinal  Bouillon,  stopped  at  Grignan  on  their  way  to  Paris. 
Very  soon  they  were  followed  to  the  capital  by  Madame  de 
Sevign£,  her  daughter  and  family;  the  education  of  Pauline 
was  to  be  completed,  which  bore  fruit  ere  long  in  her  bidding 
fair  to  tread  in  the  same  path  of  literary  cultivation  as  her 
grandmother.  But  now  Madame  de  S6vign6  was  again  to 
find  Paris  a place  where  gap  after  gap  occurred  in  the  society 
she  had  loved  so  much.  Living  to  an  advanced  age,  she 
was  destined  to  see  her  friends  drop  one  by  one  from  her  side, 
so  as  we  follow  her  life  we  have  to  record  the  deaths  of  most  of 
her  earlier  associates.  In  1693  she  lost  Madame  de  la  Fayette, 
Madame  de  Lavardin,  her  cousin  Bussy,  and  Menage,  her 
former  tutor.  For  Madame  de  la  Fayette  she  had  maintained 
a friendship  of  forty  years,  and  during  her  various  residences  in 
Paris  she  had  found  in  her  unfailing  sympathy.  This  sorrow 
may  have  been  one  of  the  sharpest  Madame  de  S6vign6  was 
called  upon  to  bear,  but  the  death  of  her  cousin  Bussy  must 
also  have  been  a wrench.  There  had  been  very  much  on  his 
part  for  her  to  forgive — faults  that  are  seldom  forgiven — but 
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since  she  had  consented  to  overlook  the  past  and  had  kept 
up  from  time  to  time  her  communication  with  him,  there  had 
been  a perfect  understanding  between  them.  At  any  rate  his 
death  left  a void  which  she  felt  deeply,  for  she  loved  him  far 
more  than  he  deserved. 

There  is  little  on  record  of  Madame  de  S6vign£  and  her 
family  during  the  next  two  years  or  so.  M.  and  Madame  de 
Grignan  left  Paris  in  1694,  and  in  May  of  the  same  year  she 
joined  them,  with  the  intention  of  remaining  permanently  at 
Grignan.  There  were  but  few  left  of  her  former  correspondents, 
but  she  did  not  cease  writing  entirely.  M.  and  Madame  de 
Coulanges  still  enjoyed  the  exercise  of  her  charming  pen,  which, 
however,  had  no  longer  the  stimulus  of  her  daughter’s  absence 
to  excite  its  energy.  The  family  of  Grignan  was  fast  becoming 
impoverished  by  the  extravagance  of  its  head.  The  only  thing 
that  could  save  it  was  the  marriage  of  the  young  Count  with  a 
wealthy  heiress.  There  was  much  consultation  on  the  subject,  # 
for  Madame  de  Grignan  possessed,  even  more  than  the  others, 
a great  horror  of  a mesalliance ; but  the  young  lady  proposed, 
daughter  of  M.  de  Saint-Amand,  had  every  attraction,  with  an 
excellent  education,  in  addition  to  a large  fortune.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  by  the  Bishop  of  Carcassonne,  on  the  2nd  of 
January,  1695,  with  the  utmost  magnificence.  But  the  union 
did  not  bring  any  large  share  of  consolation  to  the  family,  as 
Madame  de  Grignan  was  too  much  bent  upon  making  a profit 
of  the  arrangement,  claiming  more  than  M.  de  Saint-Amand 
was  willing  to  grant  for  the  settlement  of  the  young  couple. 

This  event  was  to  be  followed  by  the  engagement  of  Pauline 
to  the  Marquis  de  Simiane,  but  the  wedding  was  deferred  on 
account  of  M.  de  Simiane's  absence  with  his  regiment,  as  well 
as  on  account  of  Madame  de  Grignan’s  failing  health.  It  took 
place,  however,  in  November,  1695,  but  without  any  pomp, 
which  would  have  been  out  of  place  in  Madame  de  Grignan’s 
state  of  health.  She  had  been  somewhat  better,  but  at  the 
commencement  of  1696,  the  serious  symptoms  returned,  rousing 
the  utmost  alarm  in  her  mother’s  mind.  During  this  illness, 
Madame  de  Grignan  no  longer  showed  the  petulance  which  she 
had  exhibited  during  the  briefer  attacks  of  bygone  days.  She 
accepted  her  mother’s  devoted  care  with  gentleness  and  docility, 
suffering  her  to  call  in  all  the  medical  assistance  that  the  most 
eager  watchfulness  could  desire.  Thus  the  last  months  of 
Madame  de  S£vign6’s  own  life  were  spent  in  those  loving 
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attentions  to  her  child  which  had  ever  been  her  greatest 
consolation. 

Her  own  strength  failed  before  long  under  the  burthen  of 
her  anxiety.  She  was  attacked  by  small-pox,  and  in  spite  of 
faithful  nursing,  she  never  rallied  from  the  disease.  She  had 
expressed,  as  well  as  inculcated,  an  entire  submission  to 
Providence,  and  in  spite  of  her  previous  shrinking  from  the 
solemnity  of  death,  she  awaited  her  last  moments  with  firmness. 
Madame  de  Grignan  was  too  ill  to  be  informed  of  her  mother^ 
decease.  After  so  many  years  of  excessive  tenderness,  a melan- 
choly suggestion  is  offered  by  the  thought  of  these  two  women, 
so  near  together  in  reality,  yet  so  far  apart  in  another  sense,  for 
the  mother  must  die  without  taking  leave  of,  or  giving  a final 
blessing  to  her  child,  the  object  of  so  engrossing  a pre-occupation 
through  life.  Madame  de  S^vigne  was  buried  in  the  choir  of 
the  church  belonging  to  the  Chlteau  de  Grignan,  on  the  19th 
#of  April,  1696.  In  writing  of  her  death,  M.  de  Grignan  very 
gracefully  observed — 

It  is  not  only  a mother  in  law  that  I am  called  upon  to  mourn,  for  you 
know  that  is  a title  which  does  not  always  carry  weight ; my  sorrow  is  for  a 
true  and  amiable  friend,  a charming  companion.  But  what  is  more  worthy 
of  our  notice  and  admiration  is  a woman  full  of  strength,  who  from  the 
beginning  of  her  illness  never  doubted  that  its  issue  would  be  death,  yet 
faced  the  thought  with  wonderful  strength  and  resignation.  This  woman, 
so  tender  and  weak  for  those  she  loved,  had  courage  and  religion  when  she 
had  to  meet  her  own  trials. 

The  grief  of  Madame  de  Grignan  was  deep  and  sincere ; in 
fact,  she  seemed  unable  to  seek  consolation,  for  the  blow  had 
fallen  unexpectedly,  as  her  mother’s  .health  had  always  been 
so  good  that  she  had  not  even  anticipated  surviving  her. 

VII. 

Madame  de  S^vigne  had  been  so  little  a courtier,  that  her 
death  made  but  little  sensation  in  the  world ; besides,  by  her 
advanced  age  she  had  out-lived  most  of  those  who  had  mixed 
with  her  in  society.  Her  reputation  as  a writer  had  arisen  before 
her  death.  Her  letters  were  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  they 
had  been  the  occasion  of  many  pleasant  compliments,  yet  she 
used  her  talents  principally*  as  the  servants  of  her  heart  We 
may  feel  assured  that  but  for  that  ardent  attachment  for  her 
daughter,  which  made  her  yearn  to  be  constantly  in  communi- 
cation with  her,  we  should  never  have  been  enriched  by  these 
brilliant  contributions  to  the  history  of  her  time.  She  must 
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have  been  aware  of  her  own  powers,  but  she  made  no  attempt 
at  bringing  them  into  play  for  her  own  honour,  and  deserved 
from  St  Simon  that  tribute  to  her  modesty,  or,  at  least,  to  her 
good  sense,  that — “ She  knew  everything  thoroughly,  without 
wishing  to  show  that  she  knew  anything.”  Some  of  Madame 
de  Sevignd’s  letters  came  before  the  puhlic  when  de  Bussy’s 
Memoirs  and  his  Correspondence  were  published,  but  they  were 
not  given  in  a complete  form  until  the  year  1726,  when  there 
were  two  editions,  one  printed  at  Rouen,  the  other  at  the  Hague. 
The  latter  was  printed  from  a manuscript  of  Bussy’s,  with  a 
preface  by  himself.  One  edition  followed  another  at  intervals, 
some  of  them  containing  additional  letters.  Various  reasons 
will  explain  that  within  a few  years  of  her  death,  when  so  many 
closely  connected  with  her  were  yet  alive,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  obtain  possession  of  her  entire  correspondence.  Madame  de 
Simiane  was  unwilling  to  publish  anything  that  would  give  an 
impression  of  disunion  between  her  mother,  Madame  de  Grignan, 
and  Madame  de  Sevignd  Madame  de  Coligny,  de  Bussy’s 
daughter,  would  be  still  more  anxious  to  suppress  whatever 
might  be  to  her  father’s  dishonour.  Objections  of  the  same 
kind  might  be  made  from  other  quarters ; and  thus,  after  a 
time,  it  became  a laborious  task  to  verify  some  letters,  as  well 
as  to  supply  those  that  were  missing.  This  undertaking  has 
been  carried  out  by  M.  de  Monmerqu6,  who,  in  addition  to  his 
own  very  valuable  library,  had  access  to  de  Bussy’s  manuscripts, 
and  also  to  Madame  de  Sevign^’s  autograph  letters.  His, 
therefore,  is  the  best  collection,  possessing  the  recommendation 
of  his  own  explanatory  notes,  and  embodying  those  of  previous 
editors. 

Madame  de  Sevigne  belonged  to  a period  when  vice  was 
almost  a fashion;  at  any  rate,  the  disguise  in  which  it  is  now 
wrapped  was  not  thought  necessary.  Her  letters,  in  consequence, 
contain  incidents  and  allusions  which  certainly  deface  them,  and 
render  some  of  them  unsuitable  for  general  reading.  We  may 
safely  attribute  this  blemish  to  the  habits  of  her  time,  for 
to  judge  from  her  own  conduct,  Madame  de  Sevign6  seems  to 
have  been  a pure-minded  woman.  She  was  an  affectionate  wife, 
surprizingly  lenient  to  her  husband’s  faults ; a careful,  devoted 
mother,  a firm  friend,  not  particularly  pious,  but  at  all  times 
under  the  influence  of  religious  principle.  There  is  one  thing 
to  be  regretted — that  a woman  so  inclined  to  what  is  right,  and 
so  gifted,  should  have  been  satisfied  to  enjoy  the  gratifications 
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of  her  own  tastes  without  any  attempt  to  devote  her  abilities 
to  a definitely  useful  purpose.  She  possessed  many  charms: 
had  she  employed  her  influence  for  the  service  of  others,  her 
name  would  recal  a more  grateful  memory.  It  is  true  she  may 
have  shown  charity  to  the  poor  and  tenderness  to  the  sick,  but 
no  such  deeds  are  recorded  of  her,  beyond  the  exact  fulfilment 
of  her  own  social  duties.  From  a record  of  Madame  de  S6vign£s 
life,  we  can  scarcely  resist  turning  to  that  of  Madame  de 
Miramion,  who  was  born  only  three  years  later,  and  who  died 
the  same  year  as  Madame  de  Sevignd  These  lives  running 
parallel  to  one  another  — how  differently  were  they  spent  ! 
Their  names  have  both  been  handed  down  to  posterity,  the 
one  showing  what  a woman  may  do,  even  in  the  world,  to 
sanctify  her  position  ; the  other  undoubtedly  adorning  the  circle 
in  which  she  moved,  but  leaving  a history  that  awaits  a longing 
for  something  more  in  her  character — a sense  of  a scarcely 
defined  want,  a desire  that,  being  so  full  of  sense,  affection, 
sweetness,  and  talent,  she  did  not  more  thoroughly  cultivate 
these  gifts,  using  them  for  a higher  end  than  can  be  traced 
in  the  record  of  her  life,  or  in  the  letters  that  remain  to  tell 
their  own  tale.  It  would  be  well  if  all  ladies  of  the  world  were 
as  good,  as  kindhearted,  as  devoted  to  natural  duties,  as  faithful 
in  friendship,  as  forgiving,  as  Madame  de  Sevign6  ; but  we 
cannot  help  feeling  throughout  that  she  was  still  a lady  of  the 
world.  We  can  hardly  close  her  volumes  without  the  excla- 
mation rising  to  our  lips,  Vanitas  vanitatum  et  o?nnia  vanitas — 
even  though  those  volumes  are  so  bright  in  style,  so  rich  in 
Interesting  detail  and  in  unconscious  portraiture  of  character — 
even  though  we  know  the  writer  to  have  thought  simply  of 
keeping  up  a fond  correspondence  with  an  only  daughter,  and 
while  thinking  of  nothing  more  than  this,  to  have  produced 
what  has  made  her  name  famous,  and  given  her  a place  in 
literature  among  the  great  authors  of  France.  4 
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Because,  when  sometimes  at  your  side,  mine  own, 
Glad  in  your  love,  within  my  heart  and  eyes 
The  tears  may  gather  and  sad  thoughts  may  rise, 
Wild  yearnings  after  years  for  ever  flown ; — 

Because  I sometimes  seek  the  still  and  lone 
Green  place  wherein  my  sweet  dead  sister  lies, 

Her  dear  grave  face  turned  to  the  quiet  skies, 
Trustful  and  patient  as  in  days  long  gone  : — 

You  will  not  blame  me,  darling,  that  my  heart 
Finds  in  her  grave  such  power  divine  to  bless, 

And  lays,  with  her,  one  sacred  loving  part : — 

You  will  not  grudge  my  sighs  for  these  dead  years, 

You  will  not  envy  or  forbid  my  tears, 

I know  you  well ; you  will  not  love  me  less. 

F.  E. 
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I.— HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

I.  Letters  and  Journals  of  James , Eighth  Earl  of  Elgin.  London : J.  Murray,  1872. 

We  are  glad  to  see  this  work.  In  the  first  place,  because  among  our 
public  men  of  the  last  thirty  years,  there  are  few  whose  lives  are  more 
instructive  than  that  of  Lord  Elgin — no  one  who  can  better  be  proposed 
to  the  succeeding  generation  of  public  servants  as  a model  for  imitation. 
And,  in  the  second  place,  because,  while  Lord  Elgin  was  such  a man  as 
we  have  just  said,  and  was  so  highly  placed,  there  is  none  of  his 
contemporaries  and  colleagues  less  known  to  the  great  body  of  his 
countrymen.  To  the  end  of  his  life,  even  when  the  newspapers 
furnished  an  almost  daily  chronicle  of  his  successful  and  daring  deeds  in 
fields  of  work  hitherto  untried,  he  continued  to  be  a name  rather  than  a 
definite  person  in  the  popular  estimation.  Who  he  was,  what  he  was, 
the  general  mass  of  Englishmen  knew  not,  and  probably  never  inquired. 
Hence  his  best  qualities,  the  real  elements  of  his  character  remained 
unknown,  except  to  the  very  few  who  had  the  privilege  of  his  intimacy. 
The  explanation  is  not  far  to  seek.  He  was  scarcely  connected  with 
home  politics,  and  never  mixed  up  in  party  strife.  He  could  indeed  say 
that  he  had  been  once  a member  of  the  House  of  Commons ; but  only 
for  the  memorable  autumn  session  of  1841,  which  lasted  barely  three 
weeks.  Soon  after  that,  he  left  England  for  his  first  essay  in  the  public 
service,  the  Governorship  of  Jamaica.  From  that  time  till  his  death,  in 
a period  of  twenty-one  years  and  a half,  he  spent  only  four  years  and  a 
half,  or  about  a fifth  part,  at  home.  And  those  home  intervals  were 
broken  portions  of  rest  snatched  between  great  seasons  of  labour ; only 
one  of  them  extending  to  more  than  a year. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  more  difficult  to  imagine  that  he 
could  have  acquired  fame  at  home,  than  that  his  fame  must  have  been 
no  more  than  magni  nominis  umbra . It  is,  however,  at  first  sight, 
singular  that  his  public  reputation  stands  almost  entirely  on  the 
successful  issue  of  two  episodes  in  his  career  which  lay  quite  out  of  the 
course  of  his  life,  and  were  not  in  accordance  with  the  precedents  of 
the  public  service.  Yet  so  it  is,  and  so,  we  believe,  it  ever  will  remain. 
Lord  Elgin’s  title  to  renown  will  go  down  to  posterity  in  connection 
rather  with  his  successful  diplomacy  in  China  and  Japan,  than  with  the 
consummate  tact  and  skill  of  his  Canadian  administration,  or  the 
conscientious  and  laborious  work  of  his  Indian  Government  Many, 
indeed,  may  incline  to  think  that  he  was  a great  diplomatist  lost,  and 
that  his  true  place  would  have  been  in  our  most  important  embassy. 
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Few  will  deny  that,  had  he  been  alive,  he  would  have  been  more  likely 
than  any  one  else  to  have  brought  our  American  difficulties  to  a satis- 
factory settlement 

This  book  is  on  this  account  specially  valuable,  because  it  is  a 
record  of  what  he  really  was  in  all  those  most  different  situations,  and 
reveals  to  us  qualities  all  the  more  valuable  because  of  their  silent 
usefulness,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  their  rarity.  We  see  here  the  inner 
texture  of  the  man’s  character,  of  which  those  features  that  attracted 
the  public  admiration  were  but  the  outcome,  as  it  were,  the  external 
dress,  but  the  true  beauty  of  which  remained  unseen  by  the  public  eye. 
But  what  makes  it  even  more  welcome  and  valuable  is  the  insight  it 
gives  us  into  the  steady  adherence  to  principle  which  he  made  his  rule 
of  conduct,  and  which  renders  his  career  so  specially  exemplary  for  a 
public  servant. 

The  staple  of  the  work  is  extracts  from  official  correspondence  and 
private  letters  and  journals  of  Lord  Elgin,  which  are  connected  by  a 
narrative  written  by  Mr.  Theodore  Walrond,  the  accomplished  Secretary 
to  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  to  whom  Lord  Elgin’s  papers  were 
handed  over  under  the  advice  of  Dean  Stanley.  Of  this  narrative  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  saying,  that  it  is  everything  that  could 
be  desired  of  the  kind ; and  occupying,  as  it  necessarily  does  here,  a 
position  subordinate  to  the  pieces  of  original  correspondence,  it  shows 
that  the  editor  possesses  all  qualities  requisite  for  excellence  in 
biographical  writing. 

Lord  Elgin  was  born  in  1811,  and  was  the  first  son  of  a second 
marriage  of  that  Lord  Elgin  whose  name  is  inseparably  associated  with 
the  “ Elgin  marbles.”  At  fourteen  he  was  sent  to  Eton,  whence  in  due 
time  he  passed  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  was  one  of  a group 
of  men  afterwards  famous.  With  him  were  Lords  Dalhousie  and 
Canning — his  own  immediate  predecessors  in  India — the  late  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  Sidney  Herbert,  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  All  are  gone,  save  the 
last ; and  it  is  melancholy  to  know  that  they  all  died,  before  their  time, 
from  overwork.  At  Oxford  he  seems  to  have  won  golden  opinions  for 
his  moderation,  diligence,  and  good  conduct.  He  obtained  a first  class 
in  classics,  and  common  report  declared  him  the  “best  First”  of  his 
year.  Illness  prevented  him  from  going  into  the  Mathematical  honour 
schools,  as  he  had  intended.  He  was  soon  afterwards  elected  a Fellow 
of  Merton.  He  was  also  a candidate  for  the  Eldon  Scholarship,  but  it 
was  no  discredit  to  him  to  have  been  defeated  by  Roundell  Palmer. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  much  attracted  by  philosophical  studies. 
Mr.  Gladstone  remembers  his  admiration  for  the  prose  works  of  Milton, 
and  says  that  it  was  from  him  he  first  heard  that  Milton  had  written 
prose  at  all.  He  was  a diligent  attendant  at  the  Union ; Mr.  Gladstone 
places  him,  “ as  to  the  natural  gift  of  eloquence,  at  the  head  of  all  ” he 
“knew  either  at  Eton  or  the  University.” 

The  years  immediately  following  his  Oxford  life  were  spent  chiefly 
at  home,  looking  after  his  father’s  estates,  the  confirmed  ill  health  of 
his  eldest  brother  placing  him  in  an  exceptional  position.  It  was  only 
natural  that  after  such  a youth  he  should  look  forward  to  the  engage- 
ments of  public  life  as  his  future  career.  He  unsuccessfully  contested 
Fifeshire  in  1837,  but  at  the  general  election  in  July,  1841,  he  was 
returned  for  Southampton.  In  the  previous  year  his  brother  died,  and 
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he  thus  became  heir  to  the  earldom.  Parliament  met  in  August,  and 
after  a few  days  an  amendment  on  the  Address,  which  was  seconded  by 
Lord  Elgin — then  Lord  Bruce — was  carried  by  a large  majority,  and 
the  Whig  Ministry  made  way  for  Sir  R.  Peel's  administration.  Very 
soon  the  death  of  his  father,  and  his  own  consequent  succession  to  the 
peerage,  removed  him  from  the  House,  and  extinguished  for  ever  his 
political  career.  But  fortunately  a path  was  opened  for  the  exercise  of 
his  rare  abilities  in  a distant  field  of  action,  but  one  which  often  requires 
for  success  gifts  and  skill  that  can  seldom  have  place  in  domestic 
politics.  In  March,  1842,  the  late  Earl  of  Derby,  then  Lord  Stanley, 
Secretary  for  the  Colonial  Department,  selected  him  for  the  Governor- 
ship of  Jamaica,  then  a post  of  considerable  difficulty.  On  his  outward 
voyage  he  was  shipwrecked  at  night,  and  within  a few  months  he  lost 
his  wife,  who  never  recovered  the  shock.  We  shall  not  dwell  upon  his 
administration,  which  will  be  best  studied  in  the  extracts  from  his 
correspondence.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that,  having  governed 
Jamaica  for  four  years  under  very  trying  circumstances,  he  left  the 
island,  having  earned  the  good  opinion  of  the  home  authorities  and 
given  thorough  satisfaction  to  the  colonists.  He  had  scarcely  returned 
when  he  found  a new  Ministry  installed,  with  Lord  Grey  at  the  Colonial 
Office,  to  whom  he  was  unknown  except  by  reputation.  What  that 
reputation  had  already  become  we  may  best  infer  from  the  fact  that  a 
Whig  Secretary  should  offer  to  a Conservative  nobleman  the  highest 
position  in  his  gift — the  Governor  Generalship  of  British  North  America. 
The  offer  was  accepted.  And  in  the  first  days  of  1847  he  sailed  for 
Boston,  having  married,  a few  weeks  before,  a daughter  of  that  Earl  of 
Durham  who  inaugurated  the  policy  which  has  been  so  beneficial  to 
Canada  and  so  satisfactory  for  the  mother  country. 

Canada  presented  at  the  moment  a scene  of  activity,  of  the  utmost 
difficulty,  complication,  and  danger.  A rebellion  had  been  put  down 
by  force  of  arms  a few  years  before,  but  on  calm  reflection  at  home  it 
was  found  that  most  of  the  demands  of  the  rebels  were  reasonable  and 
ought  to  be  conceded.  A local  legislature  had  been  granted,  with  a 
responsible  ministry  and  other  appliances  of  selfgovemment  But  the 
Governor,  Lord  Metcalfe,  who  had  been  very  successful  and  popular 
elsewhere,  had  contrived  to  get  himself  into  the  unpardonable  position 
of  trying  to  govern  with  a Ministry  supported  by  a minority  only  in  the 
House  of  Assembly.  He  was  forced  to  resign  at  the  end  of  1845, 
handing  over  the  reins  of  office  to  Lord  Cathcart,  the  Commander  of 
the  Forces,  who  was  continued  as  Governor  during  1846,  chiefly  as  a 
precaution  in  view  of  the  “ Oregon  difficulty  ” with  the  United  States. 
To  add  to  the  confusion  there  were  antipathies  of  race,  and  differences 
of  language,  religion,  ideas,  habits  between  the  old  French  Canadians 
and  the  more  modem  British  settlers,  and  there  was  a fierce  political 
party  which  nearly,  but  not  quite,  followed  the  boundaries  of  what  we 
may  call  the  national  antagonism. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  community  over  which  Lord  Elgin 
was  called  to  preside.  Almost  at  once  he  became  popular. 

Something  was  due  to  his  own  personal  qualities.  Whereas  most  of  his 
immediate  predecessors  had  been  men  advanced  in  years  and  enfeebled  by 
ill-health,  he  was  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  vigorous  youth — able,  if  need  were, 
to  work  whole  days  at  a stretch,  to  force  his  way  through  a Canadian  snow- 
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storm  if  his  presence  was  required  at  a public  meeting,  to  make  long  and 
rapid  journeys  through  the  province,  ever  ready  to  receive  an  address  and 
give  an  impromptu  reply.  The  papers  soon  began  to  remark  on  the 
“geniality  and  affability  of  his  demeanour.”  “He  is  daily,”  they  said, 
“making  new  friends.  He  walks  to  church,  attends  public  meetings,  leads 
the  cheering,  and  is,  in  fact,  a man  of  the  people.”  Before  long  it  was  added 
— “ Our  new  Governor  is  the  most  effective  speaker  in  the  province,”  and, 
thanks  to  his  foreign  education,  he  was  able  to  speak  as  readily  and  fluently 
to  the  French  Canadians  in  French  as  to  the  English  in  English.  Added  to 
this,  his  recent  marriage  was  a passport  to  the  hearts  of  many  in  Canada, 
who  looked  back  to  the  late  Lord  Durham  as  the  apostle  of  their  liberties,  if 
not  as  a martyr  in  their  cause  (p.  36). 

He  wrote  at  once,  on  his  arrival  at  Montreal,  to  Lord  Grey,  that  he 
had  “adopted  frankly  and  unequivocally  Lord  Durham's  view  of  govern- 
ment,” and  to  this  rule  of  government  he  steadily  adhered  throughout 
his  term  of  office.  Elsewhere  he  says — 

I give  to  my  Ministers  all  constitutional  support,  frankly  and  without 
reserve,  and  the  benefit  of  the  best  advice  that  I can  afford  them  in  their 
difficulties.  ...  I have  never  concealed  from  them  that  I intend  to  do 
nothing  which  may  prevent  me  from  working  cordially  with  their  opponents, 
if  they  are  forced  upon  me.  . . . It  is  indispensable  that  the  head  of  the 
Government  should  show  that  he  has  confidence  in  the  loyalty  of  all  the 
influential  parties  with  which  he  has  to  deal,  and  that  he  should  have  no 
personal  antipathies  to  prevent  him  from  acting  with  leading  men  (p.  40). 

We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself  for  details  of  his 
governorship,  which  was  probably  the  most  successful  administration  of 
a British  dependency  that  has  ever  been  accomplished.  Within  a year 
after  his  arrival  he  changed  his  Ministry,  giving  places  in  his  Cabinet  to 
the  leading  men  of  what  was  styled  the  “ French  ” party,  being  chiefly 
composed  of  French  Canadians.  But  he  acted  thus  simply  because  the 
other  party  was  in  a decided  minority  in  the  Assembly.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  a test  trial  of  his  principles  to  have  as  advisers  men  who  had 
been  quite  recently  held  up  by  a Governor  General  and  a Secretary  of 
State  as  disloyal  and  impracticable.  But  he  got  through  it  admirably, 
and  there  are  few  instances  of  better  and  more  honest  work  and  more 
cordial  cooperation  than  is  afforded  in  the  relations  between  Lord 
Elgin  and  his  Canadian  Ministry.  They  passed  through  one  terrible 
ordeal,  such  as  might  easily  have  proved  fatal  to  an  administration  more 
firmly  established  and  an  equally  talented  but  less  courageous  and 
skilful  Governor. 

Soon  after  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  1838,  compensation 
for  losses  incurred  at  the  hands  of  the  rebels  had  been  awarded  to  the 
“ Loyalists  ” of  Upper  Canada.  But,  at  the  same  period,  much  injury 
had  also  been  done  to  the  property  of  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada — in 
a few  cases  by  the  rebels,  but  in  most  instances  by  the  Militia  and 
Yeomanry,  who  considered  French  Canadian  and  rebel  as  synonymous. 

In  1845,  during  Lord  Metcalfe’s  Government,  and  under  a Conservative 
administration,  an  Address  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Assembly, 
praying  his  Excellency  to  cause  proper  measures  to  be  taken  “ in  order  to 
insure  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  portion  of  the  province  formerly  Lower 
Canada  indemnity  for  just  losses  by  them  sustained  during  the  Rebellion  of 
1837  and  1838” 
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In  pursuance  of  this  address  a Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  claims  of  persons  whose  property  had  been  destroyed  in  the  rebellion, 
the  Commissioners  receiving  instructions  to  distinguish  the  cases  of  those 
persons  who  had  joined,  aided,  or  abetted  in  the  said  rebellion,  from  the  case 
of  those  who  had  not  (p.  72). 

This  Commission  reported,  as  the  result  of  their  preliminary  inquiry, 
that  the  losses  thus  incurred  would  be  found,  on  close  investigation,  not 
to  exceed  ^100,000.  In  1849,  the  new  Administration  brought  in  a 
Bill,  subsequently  notorious  as  the  “Rebellion  Losses  Bill,”  for 
appointing  Commissioners  to  inquire  judicially  into  those  losses,  and 
award  suitable  compensation  for  them.  It  was  no  more  than  was  to  be 
expected  that  this  Bill  should  be  opposed  in  the  Assembly,  although  it 
was  but  carrying  out  the  policy  inaugurated  by  the  late  Conservative 
Ministry ; and  perhaps  it  was  excusable,  from  the  point  of  view  of  party 
tactics,  that  it  should  be  represented  as  a measure  giving  compensation 
to  rebels.  But  when  these  party  strictures  came  over  to  England,  they 
were  taken  up  and  re-echoed  here  both  in  the  press  and  in  Parliament. 
Lord  Elgin  deemed  himself  obliged  by  his  position  as  Governor  to* 
observe  the  strictest  neutrality  while  the  measure  was  pending ; and 
accordingly,  to  abstain  from  giving  any  opinion  on  it  in  his  official 
despatches  home.  He  knew  that  those  despatches  would  have  been 
moved  for  in  the  British  Parliament,  and,  in  the  excited  temper  of  the 
time,  could  not  be  refused.  His  comments  on  the  Bill  itself,  and  on  the 
treatment  it  was  receiving,  would  thus  have  been  at  once  made  public,, 
and,  coming  across  the  Atlantic,  would  have  fanned  the  party  flame  in. 
Canada  into  a conflagration ; while,  from  being  an  impartial  Governor,, 
he  would  have  found  himself  reduced  to  the  level  of  a partizan.  But 
the  comments  in  the  English  Parliament  and  newspapers  reacted  on  the 
Opposition  in  Canada,  and  made  it  most  virulent  and  active.  The  Bill 
was  at  length  passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  which  was  not  only 
an  absolute  majority,  but  comprised  a majority  of  the  members  from. 
Upper  Canada — the  focus  of  the  Opposition — and  of  all  those  of  British 
descent  in  both  provinces.  After  such  a decisive  vote  in  favour  of  the 
measure,  Lord  Elgin  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  could  not  refuse  to 
formally  give  the  Royal  Assent,  and  that  much  mischief  would  be 
caused  by  his  postponing  to  do  so,  or  “ reserving  ” it  for  a decision  in 
England.  It  was  a most  brave  assumption  of  responsibility;  he  himself 
did  not,  at  the  time,  know  how  brave.  We  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  volume  itself  for  the  scenes  which  followed.  Suffice  it  here  to  say, 
that  the  opponents  of  the  measure  became  furious  when  they  found  it 
had  become  law.  The  mob  attacked  the  House  of  Parliament,  gutted 
it,  burned  it.  They  attacked  the  Governor  General,  pursued  him  from 
the  city  of  Montreal,  threatened  him  in  his  official  residence,  and  he 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life. 

We  have  not  space  to  dwell  further  on  his  Canadian  administration. 
It  is  the  highest  proof  of  his  ability  and  skill  that  he  weathered  that 
terrible  storm;  that  he  held  his  office  for  five  years  and  a half  after- 
wards, retaining  the  same  ministry ; that  he  conciliated  all  classes, 
winning  over  the  esteem  of  those  who  had  been  his  bitterest  foes ; and 
that  he  accomplished  a most  satisfactory  settlement  of  all  the  questions 
pending  between  the  colonists  and  the  United  States  by  the  “Reci- 
procity Treaty” — a measure  which  he  carried  through  in  a few  weeks,. 
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in  the  course  of  a personal  visit  to  Washington,  although  the  negotia- 
tions for  it  had  been  in  suspense  for  years.  He  bade  farewell  to  Canada 
in  December,  1854,  having  governed  it  for  eight  most  eventful  years, 
and  shown  how  colonial  government  could  be  carried  on  to  the  satisfac- 
tion both  of  the  mother  country  and  the  colony. 

He  remained  at  home  for  a little  more  than  two  years,  taking  little 
or  no  part  in  the  political  questions  of  the  day.  In  April,  1857,  he  was 
selected  by  Lord  Palmerston  as  the  best  person  to  whom  could  be 
confided  the  delicate  mission  of  going  out  to  China,  inquiring  into  the 
real  condition  of  affairs,  and  putting  our  relations  with  that  strange 
people  on  a tolerable  footing.  We  need  not  dwell  on  this  mission. 
How  ably  and  brilliantly  he  accomplished  his  task — adding  to  it  the 
unexpected  opening  of  diplomatic  and  commercial  relations  with  Japan 
— is  best  shown  by  the  renown  which  thenceforward  attached  to  his 
name,  and  caused  him  to  be  looked  up  to  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
men  of  the  age.  And  ’yet,  it  is  plain,  he  was  not  himself  quite  satisfied 
with  his  work;  he  would  have  considered  it  more  thorough,  had  he 
been  able  to  spare  more  time  to  complete  all  the  arrangements.  Events 
justified  this  view.  Within  four  months  of  his  return,  the  treaty  he  had 
concluded  was  set  at  nought  by  the  Chinese.  He  had  to  go  back ; and 
this  time,  certainly,  he  seems  to  have  been  content  with  the  result  It 
was  on  the  occasion  of  this  second  expedition  that  several  English  and 
French  subjects  were  treacherously  seized  by  the  Chinese,  and  cruelly 
put  to  death.  The  punishment  for  this  barbarous  deed  was  the  plunder 
and  burning  of  the  Summer  Palace  of  the  Chinese  Emperor — the 
propriety  of  which  proceeding  may  still  be  questioned. 

On  his  return,  in  April,  1861,  from  this  second  mission,  he  was 
offered  and  accepted  the  Governor  Generalship  of  India.  He  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  ever  quite  himself  in  India ; and  when  he  had 
apparently  mastered  the  elements  of  the  Indian  problem,  he  was 
suddenly  carried  off.  Great  physical  fatigue,  encountered  in  one  of 
those  marches  which  Indian  officials  have  often  to  undertake,  developed 
disease  of  the  heart,  under  which  he  sank  in  less  than  a month,  being 
only  fifty-two  years  of  age. 

We  must  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Walrond’s  volume  for  detailed 
information  cn  those  latter  and  better  known  stages  of  his  career,  as 
well  as  respecting  his  Canadian  administration,  upon  which  we  incline 
to  think  his  permanent  reputation  will  hereafter  rest  It  will  be 
gratifying  to  Catholics  to  note  how  fairly,  we  might  say  favourably,  he 
speaks  of  things  connected  with  our  religion  and  its  interests.  There 
occur  frequent  contrasts  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  missions, 
always  in  favour  of  the  former.  Wherever  he  could  he  visited  Catholic 
schools,  churches,  convents,  and  other  institutions.  In  one  of  his 
rambles  in  Chusan,  while  it  was  his  head-quarters,  he  came  upon  a 
native  Chinese,  who  proved  to  be  a Catholic  Priest,  and  he  speaks  most 
warmly  of  his  labours.  He  is  always  full  of  a feeling  of  deep  concern 
for  the  relations  of  Europeans  with  the  Oriental  races;  he  refers 
perpetually  with  indignation  to  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  the  latter,  and  is 
persistent  in  inculcating  humanity  and  fair  play.  He  speaks  with  horror 
of  the  feeling  of  utter  contempt  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  sullen  hatred 
on  the  other,  which,  he  noted  on  his  first  visit  to  Calcutta  as  the 
characteristics  of  the  relations  between  the  ruling  Europeans  and  the 
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natives.  He  recurs  often  to  the  necessity  of  doing  what  our  conscience 
declares  to  be  right,  and  of  steadily  fulfilling  our  duty,  wholly  regardless 
of  popular  censure  or  approval,  knowing  that  it  will  be  all  made  right  in 
the  Great  Account.  But  we  cannot  go  on.  We  shall  only  add,  that 
justice  can  never  be  done  to  the  disinterestedness,  amounting,  indeed, 
to  complete  self-abnegation,  which  led  him  to  divert  for  the  relief  of 
India,  then  in  the  throes  of  the  mutiny,  the  troops  which  were  to  have 
been  employed  in  his  first  Chinese  expedition,  thus  placing  in  jeopardy 
the  business  on  the  successful  issue  of  which  his  own  reputation  was 
staked. 


2.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Sixtus  the  Fifth.  By  Baron  Hlibner,  formerly  Ambassador 

of  Austria  in  Paris  and  in  Rome.  Translated  from  the  original  French  by  Hubert 

E.  H.  Jemingham.  Two  vols.  Longmans,  1872. 

Mr.  Jemingham  has  undertaken  a very  useful  work  in  this  translation 
of  the  late  Baron  Hlibner’s  volumes.  Their  author  has  left  behind  him' 
a feeling  of  respectful  admiration  in  many  European  circles,  and  his 
careful  and  conscientious  biography  of  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
Popes  will  be  a welcome  memorial  of  his  mind  and  heart.  But,  in  fact, 
some  such  work  was  sure  to  be  written  in  a generation  like  ours,  which 
has  witnessed  the  throwing  open  of  so  many  archives  and  repertories  of 
ancient  documents,  unknown  to  the  writers  of  former  times.  It  is 
perhaps  possible  that,  as  further  discoveries  are  made,  we  may  learn  to 
check  a good  part  of  the  statements  made  in  the  diplomatic  papers  at 
Simancas  and  elsewhere  by  contemporary  information  of  other  kinds. 
It  is  also  possible,  indeed  highly  probable,  that  some  of  the  reputations, 
built  up  in  our  day  upon  the  use  of  these  new  treasures  may  have  to  be 
demolished  by  and  bye  in  consequence  of  the  detection  of  much  care- 
lessness and  much  unfairness  in  that  use.  Still,  we  are  undoubted 
gainers  by  the  comparatively  free  access  now  given  to  diplomatic  papers 
in  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  and  it  would  be  well  if  all  modem 
historians  who  have  availed  themselves  of  such  sources  had  used  them 
with  the  industry  and  judicious  impartiality  which  characterize  the  work 
of  Baron  Hiibner. 

Sixtus  the  Fifth  is  too  prominent  a character  in  the  history  of  the 
sixteenth  century  to  require  much  of  introduction  to  the  reader.  His 
first  biographer,  Leti,  did  not  write  till  late  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  his  work  is  a tissue  of  falsehoods.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
Padre  Tempesti,  a Conventual  Franciscan,  wrote  a very  full  and  consci- 
entious history  of  Sixtus  at  Rome,  making  copious,  and,  as  it  appears, 
faithful  use  of  the  documents  preserved  in  various  libraries  there. 
Tempesti  vindicates  Sixtus  from  many  of  the  absurd  fables  which  had 
become  current  concerning  him,  but  he  was  himself  rather  too  much  of 
a panegyrist,  and  he  is  also  wanting  in  method  and  in  the  critical 
faculty.  Ranke,  the  German  historian  of  the  Popes,  whose  works- 
marked  so  great  a progress  in  historical  impartiality  a quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  has  treated  of  Sixtus  in  his  usual  dry,  cold,  and  unpreju- 
diced style.  But  Ranke  wrote  before  Simancas  was  open.  A French 
writer  of  our  own  time,  whose  work  we  had  some  time  since  occasion  to 
introduce  to  our  readers,  M.  A.  J.  Dumesnil,  has  given  a very  full  and 
satisfactory  account  of  Sixtus  and  his  reign,  using  largely  the  Pope’s 
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own  bulls  and  decrees,  as  well  as  the  materials  furnished  by  Tempesti. 
Baron  Hiibner  comes  last,  and  he  adds  to  our  information  very 
considerably  indeed,  from  the  sources  already  indicated,  the  Spanish 
archives,  as  well  as  the  “relations”  and  despatches  of  the  Venetian 
envoys. 

Though  this  work  ought  not  to  supersede  all  others — at  least,  that  of 
Dumesnil — it  will  certainly,  we  think,  take  its  place  as  the  best  life  of 
Sixtus  the  Fifth.  It  is  the  work  of  a Christian  statesman,  written  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a statesman;  and  its  most  striking  portions  are 
those  which  give  Baron  Hiibner’s  account  of  the  state  of  Europe  at  the 
critical  time  of  the  Pontificate  of  Sixtus,  and,  in  particular,  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Pope  dealt  with  the  very  difficult  question  raised 
by  the  disturbed  state  of  France,  the  murder  of  the  Guises  and  of 
Henry  the  Third,  and  the  opposition  to  the  King  of  Navarre. 


3.  The  History  of  England  from  the  year  1830.  By  W.  N.  Molesworth,  M.  A. 

Vol.  I.  Chapman  and  Hall,  1871. 

Mr.  Molesworth  has  already  made  himself  known  as  the  author  of  a 
History  of  the  Befornt  Bill  of  1832.  He  intends,  as  it  appears,  to 
continue  his  History  of  England  down  to  the  present  time — the  volume 
before  us  embracing  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  William  the  Fourth.  The 
history  is  simply  a political  narrative ; it  finds  no  room  for  literature, 
art,  religion — except  in  a few  paragraphs — hardly  for  any  thorough 
account  of  the  social  condition  of  the  people.  Mr.  Molesworth  limits 
himself  strictly  to  England.  “ I do  not  attempt,”  he  says  in  his  opening 
page,  “to  write  a History  of  the  British  Empire  or  of  the  British  Isles, 
but  simply  of  England,  and  therefore  I shall  not  refer  to  Scotch,  Irish, 
colonial,  or  foreign  affairs,  except  in  cases  where  they  seem  to  me  to 
have  accelerated,  retarded,  or  modified,  the  course  of  English  events.” 
This  is  a “ stay  at  home  ” history  with  a vengeance,  and  we  thought  we 
had  got  past  the  time  when  such  histories  as  dwell  chiefly  upon  parlia- 
mentary events  could  be  accepted  as  worthy  of  the  name. 

However,  the  history,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  well  written  and  fairly 
impartial.  Many  of  our  readers  may  remember  the  romantic  account 
given  by  Mr.  Molesworth  in  his  former  work  of  the  interview  between 
William  the  Fourth  and  Lords  Grey  and  Brougham  on  the  morning  of 
April  22,  1831,  when  the  King  was  persuaded  to  go  down  suddenly  to 
the  House  of  Lords  and  dissolve  the  Parliament.  This  was  the 
dissolution  which  produced  the  immense  Liberal  majority  which  carried 
the  Reform  Bill.  Every  one  knows  how  the  accuracy  of  the  account  in 
question  was  denied  by  the  present  Lord  Grey,  and  how  it  has  been 
reasserted  by  Lord  Brougham.  Mr.  Molesworth  tells  us  that  he  has 
retained  it  in  his  present  volume — as  it  seems,  out  of  a loyal  feeling  to 
Lord  Brougham ; but  does  he  really  think  that  Lord  Brougham’s  Auto - 
biography , which  has  now  been  for  some  months  before  the  world,  shows 
that  any  great  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  his  reminiscences  of  scenes 
in  which  he  himself  played  a principal  part  ? 
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4.  The  Life  of  St.  Jane  Frances  Fremyot  de  Ckantal.  By  Emily  Bowles. 

Bums  and  Oates,  1872.  (Quarterly  Series). 

We  venture  to  promise  great  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  reader  of 
this  charming  biography.  The  substance  of  some  of  its  chapters  will 
not,  indeed,  be  entirely  new  to  our  own  friends,  as  Miss  Bowles  has 
embodied  in  her  present  work  some  articles  called  A Saint's  Children , 
which  appeared  some  time  ago  in  our  own  pages.  But  the  work  is  now 
complete,  and  fully  answers  to  its  title,  giving  an  ample  account  of 
St  Jane  Frances  from  youth  to  old  age,  and  including  her  life  as  the 
spiritual  child  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  and  as  the  foundress  of  the  Order 
of  the  Visitation,  and  not  only  in  her  dealings  with  her  own  family.  The 
compass  of  the  volume  has  prevented  any  long  digressions,  and  has 
made  conciseness  a matter  of  necessity,  but  we  think  that  it  gives  a 
complete  and  faithful  portrait,  nevertheless,  of  one  of  the  most  attractive 
of  the  Saints  of  the  generation  which  followed  upon  the  completion  of 
the  Council  of  Trent 

The  life  is  written  as  a life,  and  not  as  a treatise  on  the  virtues  of 
St  Jane  Frances.  We  believe  that  this  simple  and  natural  method  of 
setting  forth  the  characters  and  actions  of  the  great  servants  of  God  is 
the  most  useful,  as  it  is  sure  to  be  the  most  generally  acceptable,  as 
the  practice  and  experience  of  all  ages  has  sufficiently  proved.  There 
are  some,  no  doubt,  who  prefer  what  is  called  the  Italian,  or  the 
“ hagiological  ” method — though  we  must  venture  to  dispute  the  justness 
of  the  latter  epithet,  as  used  exclusively  to  denote  the  method  to  which 
we  refer.  According  to  this  sense  of  the  word  “ hagiology,”  neither 
the  Four  Gospels,  nor  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  nor  nine  out  of  ten  of 
the  most  ancient  and  famous  lives  of  the  Saints,  are  hagiology.  But  the 
epithet  of  which  we  speak  is  used,  by  one  or  two  writers  on  theological 
subjects,  of  lives  of  the  Saints  formed  upon  the  Processes  of  Canoniza- 
tion, in  which  the  several  virtues,  cardinal  and  moral,  the  miracles  and 
the  peculiar  supernatural  gifts  of  holy  persons,  are  treated  in  separate 
chapters,  without  regard  to  the  order  of  time  or  to  the  circumstances 
of  history.  The  late  Father  Faber,  in  an  Essay  which  he  prefixed  to 
one  of  the  Oratorian  volumes  of  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  has  argued  with  his 
usual  ingenuity  in  favour  of  the  method  which  he  himself  preferred,  or, 
at  least,  which  prevailed  in  the  volumes  which  belonged  to  that  series. 
We  conceive  Father  Faber  to  have  designed  his  series  for  the  particular 
purpose  of  furnishing  English  Catholics  with  a number  of  books  which 
might  be  read  devotionally,  almost  as  books  of  meditation — used,  in 
fact,  as  “ spiritual  reading  " in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.  At  least, 
it  is  only  with  that  view  of  his  meaning  that  we  can  understand  his 
insisting  so  much  on  this  particular  method.  One  instance  which  he 
gives — if  we  understand  him — of  the  advantage  of  the  method  which  he 
prefers  is  that  it  interested  him  so  much  to  discern  “the  fine  shades  of 
difference  between  the  exercise  of  virtues,  as  between  the  faith  of 
St.  Jane  Frances  de  Chantal  and  the  faith  of  St.  Camillus  of  Lellis  ” 
(Essay  on  the  Interest  and  Characteristics  of  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  p.  19). 
Again,  to  give  a larger  quotation — 

The  spiritual  reading  of  persons  is  to  be  directed  to  the  acquisition  of 
confidence  in  God  or  of  humility : and  as  example  is  so  much  more 
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attractive  than  precept,  they  are  referred  to  the  Lives  of  the  Saints.  They 
have  not  to  hunt  about  for  stray  anecdotes,  which  they  may  or  may  not 
remember  to  have  found  scattered  through  the  lives — a troublesome  as  well 
as  distracting  occupation.  But  they  can  see  how  confidence  in  God  was 
practised  by  St.  Jane  Frances  de  Chantal,  and  then  by  St.  Ignatius,  and 
then  by  some  contemplative  nun  in  her  interior  trials,  and  then  by  some 
bishop  with  a set  of  disorderly  clergy,  or  a missioner  in  the  weariness  of  travel 
and  imprisonment,  or  a novice  under  the  little  daily  mortifications  of  com- 
munity life — and  the  same  with  humility  and  the  other  virtues.  They  can 
turn  to  it  all,  as  easily  as  to  an  article  in  an  encyclopaedia,  and  see  the 
various  guidances  of  the  Holy  Ghost  exemplified  in  the  lively,  real  revela- 
tions of  the  heroism  of  the  Saints.  The  same  method  is  equally  convenient 
for  the  preacher  with  his  sermons,  or  the  novice  master  with  his  conferences. 
It  forms  for  all  a sort  of  summary  of  spiritual  theology,  much  more  attractive 
than  the  mere  rules  of  a spiritual  treatise,  and  kindling  in  us  all  the  while  a 
more  personal  interest  in  those  who  have  power  in  heaven,  as  well  as  a 
deeper  veneration  for  them,  and  a more  solid  devotion  to  them  (pp.  27,  28). 

Now,  there  are  certain  obvious  remarks  to  be  made  on  this  argu- 
ment, which  we  need  not  state  at  any  length.  Father  Faber  seems  to 
require  that  his  “ spiritual  readers  ” should  have  at  least  a small  library 
at  hand  — that  in  their  hunt  after  manifestations  of  confidence  or 
humility  they  may  refer  first  to  St.  Jane  Frances,  then  to  St  Ignatius, 
then  in  turn  to  the  lives  of  a contemplate  nun,  a bishop,  a missioner, 
or  a novice ; and  as  he  has  elsewhere  most  truly  said — if  we  remember 
right — that  “spiritual  reading”  is  an  exercise  which  should  be  gone 
through  very  leisurely,  slowly,  and  quietly,  almost  like  meditation  itself, 
it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  ask  whether  this  turning  from  one  volume  to 
another  is  likely  to  conduce  to  freedom  from  distraction  and  to  recol- 
lection, even  if  it  be  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  consult  one  book 
after  another.  It  is  obvious  that  persons  who  require  this  kind  of 
process,  either  for  themselves  or  to  help  others  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
preacher  and  master  of  novices),  had  much  better  turn  to  those  chapters 
in  Rodriguez  in  which  “ what  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  chapters  ” 
about  some  particular  virtue  il  is  confirmed  by  example,”  or  else  to  some 
treatise  like  that  of  Scaramelli,  which  is  full  of  anecdotes  culled  from  the 
lives  of  the  Saints  on  particular  points.  These  are  books  written  for  the 
exact  purpose — among  others — of  which  Father  Faber  speaks.  We  do 
not  think  that  the  lives  of  Saints  ought  to  be  written  for  this  particular 
purpose,  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  The  life  of  a Saint  on  paper  is 
most  perfect  for  all  spiritual  uses  when  it  represents  as  far  as  may  be,  in 
its  effect  and  influence  on  others,  the  life  of  the  same  Saint  as  it 
influenced  those  who  saw  and  knew  most  of  him  or  of  her  while 
upon  earth. 

Father  Faber  wrote  the  Essay  in  question  before  he  commenced 
the  series  of  original  works  by  which  his  name  will  hereafter  be  chiefly 
known,  beginning  with  AH  for  Jesus . These  books  were  meant,  we 
suppose,  for  spiritual  reading  as  well  as  for  other  purposes,  and  we  can 
hardly  help  smiling  when  we  compare  their  attractiveness,  their  popular 
character,  their  absence  of  technical  arrangement,  their  general  brilliancy 
and  discursiveness,  with  the  series  of  Lives  which  he  seems  almost  to 
have  rejoiced  in  making  comparatively  stiff  and  ungainly.  For  ourselves, 
we  can  only  say,  as  we  believe  Father  Faber  would  himself  have  said, 
Omnis  spiritus  laudet  Dominum — let  each  one  praise  God  in  His  Saints, 
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and  draw  matter  for  such  praise  out  of  such  reading  as  suits  him  best, 
and  let  the  admirers  of  one  style  of  Life  not  run  down  the  other.  We 
must,  however,  be  allowed  to  repeat  what  we  have  already  hinted — that 
it  is  a simple  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  (so-called)  “ hagiological  ” 
method  is  the  old  method — as  if  that  method  came  down  to  us  conse- 
crated by  the  authority  of  antiquity.  On  the  contrary,  it  is — as  it  might 
be  almost  certainly  asserted  to  be  from  a mere  consideration  of  the 
subject — an  eminently  modem  method.  Traces  of  it  may  be  found 
here  and  there  in  older  books,  but  its  general  use  dates  from  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  the  Processes  of  Canonization  became  more 
formal,  and  when  it  was  the  easiest  and  most  obvious  method  for  a 
biographer  to  follow  if  he  had  the  technical  results  of  those  Processes 
before  him.  The  most  famous  old  lives  of  the  Saints  are  not  drawn  up 
in  that  way — nor  even  the  standard  lives  of  some  of  the  modern  Saints 
in  whose  case  it  might  be  expected.  There  hardly  exists  a “ hagiolo- 
gical ” life  of  St  Francis  Xavier,  nor  were  the  earliest  or  the  best  lives 
of  St. Teresa,  St. Ignatius,  and  others  of  their  generation,  “hagiological.0 
Cepari’s  Life  of  St  Aloysius  is  no  more  “ hagiological  ” than  Raymond 
of  Capua’s  Life  of  St  Catharine  of  Siena — and  it  would  be  very  easy 
to  add  to  the  list 


5.  The  Man  of  his  Time. — Part  I.  The  Story  of  the  Life  of  Napoleon  the  Third. 

By  J.  A.  HaswelL — II.  The  same  Story  as  told  by  Popular  Caricaturists  of  the 

last  Thirty  Years.  J.  C.  Ilotten,  1871. 

The  title  of  this  publication  tells  its  own  tale.  We  imagine  that  no 
industrious  historian  would  consider  the  sketch  of  the  life  of  the 
exEmperor  of  the  French,  here  given  by  Mr.  Haswell,  as  anything  but 
a mere  outline  of  a very  remarkable  career,  and  if  Napoleon  the  Third 
ever  comes  to  have  paid  to  him  after  death  a hundredth  part  of  the 
attention  which  has  been  lavished  on  the  first  Emperor,  the  earlier  part 
of  this  volume  will  be  laid  aside  as  comparatively  worthless.  It  is  for 
this  very  reason  that  we  notice  the  importance  of  the  second  part,  and 
of  the  class  of  memorials  to  which  it  belongs,  quite  apart  from  the 
value,  whatever  it  may  be  thought  to  be,  of  this  particular  specimen  of 
the  class  of  which  we  speak.  Caricatures,  as  well  as  the  pamphlets  and 
fly  sheets  of  any  day,  are  most  valuable  memorials  of  their  time,  and 
they  have  the  advantage  over  newspaper  articles  and  essays  published 
in  periodicals,  that  they  catch  the  eye  of  the  investigator  and  give  him 
at  a glance  what  he  wants.  The  great  multiplication  of  illustrated 
papers  in  our  generation,  together  with  the  invention  of  photography, 
will  render  the  memorials  of  our  time  which  belong  to  this  class  valuable 
beyond  all  precedent ; and  it  should  be  a matter  of  serious  consideration 
to  any  one  forming  a library,  or  collecting  materials  which  may  hereafter 
be  used  by  the  historical  inquirer,  to  add  these  fugitive  treasures  to  his 
stores.  Treasures,  indeed,  they  cannot  always  be  called,  for  it  is 
impossible  that  the  artists  of  Mr.  Punch, , of  Vanity  Fairy  and  of  other 
kindred  favourites  of  the  public,  should  not  be  very  often  extremely 
dull,  extremely  unfair,  and  sometimes  altogether  untruthful.  But,  on 
the  whole,  we  know  more  about  the  faces  of  our  public  men  than  our 
ancestors  knew  of  theirs ; and  the  passing  feelings  of  the  day  will  often 
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be  found  reflected  in  a cartoon  of  Punch , and  will  escape  any  other 
durable  record  of  their  existence. 

Although  the  caricatures  in  the  present  volume  are  not  by  any 
means  uniformly  firstrate,  they  still  furnish  an  instructive  running 
comment  on  the  life  of  Napoleon  the  Third.  As  we  are  on  the 
subject,  we  may  as  well  throw  out  a suggestion  which  some  enterprizing 
publisher  might  find  it  worth  his  while  to  take  up.  The  last  generation 
— by  which  somewhat  ambiguous  expression  we  mean  the  generation 
which  was  in  young  manhood  at  the  time  of  the  first  Reform  Bill,  and 
in  full  vigour  in  the  earlier  years  of  Queen  Victoria — had  not  indeed 
a caricaturist,  for  that  name  ought  not  to  be  applied  to  an  artist  wha 
never  exaggerated  or  distorted  anything,  but  a “Political  Sketcher” 
in  the  late  Mr.  John  Doyle,  whose  unrivalled  limnings  of  the  great 
characters  of  the  day,  and  of  the  events  in  which  they  took  a prominent 
part,  were  continually  appearing  during  a very  considerable  number  of 
years,  from  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Fourth  down  to  the 
first  decade  of  that  of  the  present  Queen.  Will  no  one  give  us  a 
reproduction  of  selections,  at  least,  from  the  Sketches  of  HB.  ? When 
the  history  of  the  time  of  which  we  speak  comes  to  find  its  Macaulay, 
we  are  much  mistaken  if  these  Sketches  are  not  considered  by  him  as 
of  the  very  highest  value. 

6.  We  have  also  to  acknowledge  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Freeman’s 
fourth  volume  of  the  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest '.  It  contains  the 
whole  of  the  actual  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror.  We  defer  further 
criticism  until  we  can  review  the  whole  work.  We  may  say  the  same 
of  a very  valuable  biography  lately  completed,  the  Vie  de  Anne  Catharine 
Emmerich , translated  by  M.  de  Cazales  from  the  German  of  Father 
Schmaeger. 


II. — CONTROVERSY. 

I.  Athanasius  contra  Mundum . By  William  J.  Irons,  D.D.  J.  F.  Hayes,  London. 

This  is  the  title  of  a letter  addressed  by  Dr.  Irons  to  the  Arch- 
bishops and  Bishops  of  both  Provinces  in  Convocation  assembled,  and 
its  object,  like  that  of  several  other  treatises  which  have  appeared  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  is  to  warn  the  Prelates  of  the  danger  of 
interfering  with  the  present  and  traditional  use  of  the  Athanasian  Creed. 
What  may  have  been  the  effect  of  these  remonstrances  we  cannot  say. 
We  are  told  the  Bishops  have  declined  to  act  or  speak ; and  if  it  is  true, 
as  has  been  said,  that  they  refuse  to  believe  in  the  dominating  and 
major  article  of  the  Creed,  it  cannot  create  surprize  that  they  should 
have  surrendered  it  to  the  civil  legislature  unguarded  by  a word  of 
caution  or  advice.  We  may,  notwithstanding,  be  unable  to  explain  why 
those  guardians  of  the  Church’s  faith  should  be  so  ready  to  commu- 
nicate, ex  abundantiay  to  the  Jansenists  and  “Old  Catholics”  their 
opinions  on  the  Vatican  Constitutions,  while  they  have  not  a word  to 
say  when  the  fate  of  a Catholic  symlx>l  is  trembling  in  the  balance. 
We  have  no  desire  to  pursue  this  reflection  any  further,  or  to  comment 
on  the  discussions  which  so  profoundly  agitate  the  minds  of  thoughtful 
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Anglicans;  yet  the  situation  suggests  some  topics  of  peculiar  interest 
apart  from  its  practical  issue,  and  we  believe  none  more  so  than  the 
ascertainable  ecclesiastic  and  dogmatic  value  of  the  Creed  itself. 

Dr.  Irons  addresses  himself  to  this  point,  and  takes  his  stand  first 
and  mainly  on  the  ground  that  the  Quicunque  is  a symbol  of 
Catholic  faith.  This  he  establishes  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
fully  received  in  West  and  East,  and  by  most  Protestant  commu- 
nities. Its  use,  moreover,  is  traditional,  and  the  tradition,  to  take 
the  lowest  stand,  is  immemorial  Amongst  ourselves  this  kind  of 
proof  is  held  to  be  conclusive,  though,  of  course,  we  would  refer 
to  the  usages  of  non-Catholic  bodies  merely  for  an  historical  corro- 
boration of  our  thesis.  When  we  ascertain  that  a doctrine  or  practice 
is  common  to  us,  for  instance,  and  the  Greeks,  we  regularly  con- 
clude that  such  a point  of  similarity  was  common  to  both  before  the 
schism,  when  a complete  separation  in  sacris  took  place ; for  we  know 
that  from  the  time  of  divergence  neither  would  borrow  from,  as  neither 
would  admit  a regulating  authority  on  the  part  of,  the  other  Communion. 
Of  course  this  rule  may  have  its  exceptions  from  our  point  of  view,  as 
there  is  frequently  a tendency  on  the  side  of  a schismatical  body  to 
revert  to  the  fuller  practice  and  apprehension  of  religious  truth;  but,  in 
such  cases,  history  may  be  counted  on  to  yield  the  required  light  In 
the  question  before  us  Dr.  Irons  makes  good  his  position  with  great 
force  and  clearness.  His  collection  of  facts  and  authorities  as  to  the 
reception  of  the  Creed  among  the  Greeks  is  valuable,  and  his  vindi- 
<^ition  of  the  antecedent  probability  that  it  was  first  presented  to  the 
Church  in  Greek  as  well  as  in  Latin,  has  at  least  as  much  appearance  of 
likelihood  as  any  other  theory  that  has  been  started  on  the  subject 
We  say  that  he  has  made  good  his  position,  but  this  must  be  under- 
stood in  the  popular  signification  of  the  word  Symbol.  A multitude  of 
-documents  are  known  to  ecclesiastical  students  in  the  East  and  West 
which  are  spoken  of  and  admitted  to  be  symbols  and  creeds  without 
its  being  implied  that  they  are  Symbols  of  the  Church . Again,  a variety 
of  formulas  pronouncing  dogmatic  truths  is  found  in  the  Divine  Office  or 
the  Liturgy ; and  finally,  we  have  many  dogmatic  Canons  of  Councils, 
and  canonical  instructions  of  the  Holy  See,  whose  authority  is  supreme 
within  the  limit  of  their  own  scope,  but  none  of  these  have  the  character 
or  special  sanctity  attributed  to  a Symbol  of  the  Church. 

A Symbol  is  at  once  the  magisterial  and  attesting  language  of  the 
Church,  in  which  she  directly  sets  forth  the  substance,  or  corpus , of 
divine  revelation,  that  she  may  consciously  and  of  set  purpose  bear 
witness  to  it  in  the  confession  of  her  children.  She  sets  it  forth  as 
necessary  to  be  believed  for  salvation  in  its  entirety  and  each  of  its 
parts;  not  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  explicit  knowledge  of  all  those 
parts,  but  that  if  any  one  knowing  denies  any  one  pail,  he  thereby 
makes  shipwreck  of  his  faith.  A symbol  does  not  give  expression 
to  all  the  articles  of  faith,  for  that  would  be  impossible,  but  it  gives 
prominence  to  those  from  which  the  others  rise,  or  of  which  those 
become  the  legitimate  expansion.  Thus,  to  believe  in  Christ,  is  to 
believe  in  all  His  promises ; to  believe  in  the  Catholic  Church,  is  to 
receive  her  teaching.  To  believe  in  Christ  is  to  believe  in  the  power  of 
prayer,  in  the  efficacy  of  grace,  in  the  truth  of  the  Christian  Sacrifice ; 
vo  believe  in  the  Church  is  to  hold  that  she  is  the  spouse  of  Christ,  to 
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whom  He  has  spoken  His  vows  of  fidelity  and  pledges  of  support ; who 
shares  His  reproach  and  persecution,  that  she  may  be  made  a partner  in 
His  triumph.  A Symbol  cannot  be  withdrawn,  on  account  of  its 
doctrine,  nor  reformed  except  by  expansion,  nor  interpreted  beyond 
its  obvious  and  native  sense.  Hence  the  immense  importance  of 
ascertaining,  with  regard  to  any  document  of  faith,  whether  it  be, 
in  its  theological  signification,  a Symbol  of  the  Church. 

That  a confession  of  faith  should  assume  this  character,  it  is  not 
required  that  it  should  emanate  from  an  (Ecumenical  Council,  or  be 
formally  promulgated  by  the  Roman  Pontiff.  There  is  neither  canon 
nor  custom  nor  intrinsic  exigency  for  so  official  an  authentication.  But 
the  Ecclesia  docens  watches  and  approves  the  healthy  manifestations  of 
faith  and  piety  on  the  part  of  the  people  committed  to  its  charge,  and 
accepts  at  the  same  time  the  well  founded  and  legitimate  interpretation 
of  theologians  as  to  the  sense  of  the  faithful,  and  as  to  the  exercise  of 
its  own  divinely  committed  jurisdiction.  Thus,  as  custom  may  become 
law  by  the  legislature  virtually  supplementing  the  deficiency  of  binding 
power  on  the  part  of  the  subject,  so  a confession  of  faith  may  become  a 
Symbol  of  the  Church  by  the  faithful  accepting  it  as  such,  under  the 
teaching  of  their  pastors,  and  under  the  eye  of  him  to  whom  it  belongs 
to  watch  over  the  pastors  themselves.  From  this  principle,  fully  admitted 
by  the  Canonists,  arises  the  value  of  a chain  of  witnesses  as  to  the 
estimate  of  pastors  and  people  with  regard  to  any  document,  and  in  the 
present  question  we  think  we  can  produce  such  in  favour  of  this  Creed 
being  regarded  as  a Symbol  of  the  Church  no  less  than  the  Apostles'  or 
Nicene  Creed.  We  may,  however,  observe  that  the  authority  derived 
from  the  authorship  of  Athanasius,  or  from  that  of  any  other  Father,  if 
such  be  established,  is  but  a single  link  in  the  catena  of  tradition,  as  we 
have  observed  elsewhere.  And  its  adoption  in  the  Divine  Office  proves 
no  more  for  the  Quicunque  than  for  the  Te  Deurn  or  the  Lauda  Sion. 
Again,  the  name  Symbol  is  common  to  it  and  innumerable  other  pro- 
fessions of  faith  which  are  not  Symbols  of  the  Church.  We  must 
therefore  have  recourse  to  other  sources  of  information. 

In  pursuing  this  subject  we  shall  begin  with  the  thirteenth  century, 
for  it  is  obvious  that  no  change  in  the  use  or  estimate  of  the  Creed  has 
taken  place  since  that  period.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  exclusively  to 
liturgical  writers,  and  to  those  among  them  who  have  not  hitherto  been 
referred  to  in  this  controversy,  as  the  others  may  easily  be  examined  by 
the  references  given  in  Montfaucon  and  Waterland.  Durandus  of  Mende 
speaks  of  the  Quicunque  both  in  his  explanation  of  Sunday  Prime  and  of 
the  Symbol  at  Mass.*  He  says  it  was  written  by  Athanasius,  but  in  one 
place  he  tells  us  that  it  was  written  in  Treves,  in  the  other  at  the 
request  of  Theodosius.  This  inclines  us  to  think  that  either  of  these 
tractates  must  have  been  borrowed  from  an  earlier  writer,  and  we  are 
confirmed  in  this  by  continually  observing  in  the  numerous  liturgical 
works  we  have  examined,  a constant  uniformity  of  treatment,  an  identity 
of  thought  and  expression,  and  a never  failing  protestation  that  the 
author  desires  above  all  things  to  follow  faithfully  the  vestiges  of  the 
ancients.  Durandus  says  the  Church  had  appointed  its  recitation  on 
Sunday  because  on  that  day  the  people  came  in  greater  numbers  to 
church,  or  because  faith  is  the  beginning  ( principium ) of  salvation.  He 
* Rationale  Divinorum  Officiorumt  pp.  1 57 — 87.  Ed.  Venet.,  anno  1599. 
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also  says  that  it  is  the  scutum  fidd ’.  He  reckons  three  Symbols.  First, 
the  Apostles*,  which  is  called  Symbolum  Minus ; the  second  is  the  Qui- 
cunque  vult,  though  this,  he  tells  us,  should  be  third,  having  been  com 
posed  later  than  the  Nicene;  and  lastly  the  Nicene  (Constantinopolitan), 
or  the  Symbolum  Majus . Belethus  speaks  for  the  twelfth  century.  In  his 
Brevis  Explicatio  Divinorum  Officiorum  he  says — “It  is  to  be  observed 
that  there  are  four  Symbols — the  least  (minimum),  which  is  said  by  all 
in  common  in  daily  prayer,  and  which  the  Apostles  conjointly  made. 
The  second  is  that  which  is  recited  in  Prime,  the  Quicunque  vult  salvus 
*esse,  which  was  composed  by  Athanasius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
against  the  Arian  heretics,  although  very  many  falsely  suppose  it  to 
have  been  written  by  Anastasius.  The  third  is  that  which  was  published 
by  the  Synod  of  Constantinople,  viz.,  which  has  hitherto  been  accus- 
tomed to  be  sung  in  the  Mass.  The  fourth,  that  which  the  Council  of 
Niaea  put  forth.”*  Though  Durandus  suggests  the  manner  in  which 
the  Apostles*  Creed  was  composed  as  the  reason  of  its  being  called 
Minus , the  true  reason  is  evidently  that  hinted  by  Belethus,  namely, 
that  it  was  the  common  Creed  of  the  people,  and  by  comparison  with 
the  Nicene,  which  alone  had  a place  in  the  sacred  Liturgy.  In  point  of 
of  authority  the  Apostles*  Creed  has  invariably  ranked  first. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  Honorius  of  Autun,  in  the 
Gemma  Animce,\  tells  us  that  the  Catholic  faith,  put  forth  four  several 
times  and  confirmed,  is  received  by  the  Catholic  Church  and  inviolably 
preserved  in  the  four  climes  of  the  world.  By  the  Catholic  faith  he 
here  means  the  four  Symbols,  for  he  immediately  proceeds  to  enumerate 
them.  First  the  Apostles*  Creed,  then  the  Nicene,  then  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan, and  lastly  the  Quicunque  vult,  which,  he  tells  us,  was  written 
by  Athanasius  at  the  request  of  Theodosius.  We  cannot  trace  this 
latter  opinion,  which  is  adopted  by  Genebrard,  to  a higher  source  than 
Honorius.  It  is  thought  by  Genebrard  to  be  confirmed  by  a passage  in 
the  writings  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  in  which  Athanasius  is  said  to 
have  presented  a magnificently  bound  copy  of  a Symbol  that  he  had 
composed  to  the  Emperor.  In  the  Sacramentarium,  speaking  of  the 
Psalms  sung  in  Prime,  Honorius  adds — “Quibus  fides  adjungitur 
Catholica,  id  est  Quicunque  vult  salvus  esse.”{  This  is  the  earliest 
example  we  have  found  of  the  Symbol  being  named  the  Quicunque,  and 
the  latest  of  its  being  named  the  Fides  Catholica . It  is  remarkable  that 
the  author  formally  declares  them  to  be  equivalent 

From  the  time  of  Honorius  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century  there  is  a goodly  phalanx  of  writers  who  speak  of  this  Creed  as 
the  work  of  Athanasius ; and  probably  the  earliest  of  all,  supposed  to 
be  Alcuin,  in  the  book  De  Froccssione  Spiritus  Sancti,  tells  us  that  it 
was  confessed  in  by  the  Universal  Church ; but  they  are  not  liturgical 
writers  and  do  not  speak  of  its  value  as  a Symbol  of  the  Church,  and 
their  testimony  is  not  therefore  to  our  present  purpose.  We  have,  how- 
ever, at  the  beginning  of  that  century  a remarkable  and  highly  important 
testimony  from  Rabanus  Maurus.  It  is  found  in  his  Treaties  de 
JnsiUutione  Clericorum.  We  have  to  premise,  before  alleging  his 
words,  that,  in  the  preface  to  this  work,  he  declares  that  he  has 
faithfully  followed  the  footsteps  of  the  ancients,  and  that  he  has  drawn 
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at  length  from  them,  sometimes  word  for  word,  without  always  acknow- 
ledging the  source  from  which  he  has  drawn.  He  also  sketches  out 
the  series  of  subjects  which  he  has  treated.  Thus,  in  thfc  second  book, 
which  commences  with  a commentary  on  the  Divine  Office,  he  mentions, 
inter  alia , that  he  treats  of  the  Fides  Catholica.  Turning  to  that  part  of 
the  work  thus  indicated,  we  have  a chapter  headed,  “ De  Regula  Fidei.” 
This  chapter  is  undoubtedly  a comment,  or  rather  an  exposition  of  the 
Quicunque , though  neither  that  word  nor  the  name  of  Athanasius  occurs 
in  it  This  is  indicated  in  the  preface  by  the  name  Fides  Catholica. 
It  is  farther  indicated  by  the  subject  matter,  namely  the  Divine  Office, 
of  which  we  know  that  the  Quicunque  formed,  at  that  time,  a con- 
spicuous part ; but  it  is  chiefly  evident  from  the  document  itself, 
which  reproduces  nearly  the  whole  Creed,  not  indeed,  word  for  word, 
but  in  a clearly  transparent  paraphrase.  It  commences  as  follows — 
“Haec  est  autem  post  Apostolicum  Symbolum  certissima  fides,  quam 
Doctores  nostri  tradiderunt,  ut  profiteamur  Patrem,  et  Filium  et  Spiritum 
sanctum  unius  essentiae,  ejusdem  potestatis  et  sempiternitatis,  unum 
invisibilem,  ita  ut  in  singulis  personarum  proprietate  servata,  nec  sub- 
stantialiter  Trinitas  dividi,  nec  personaliter  debeat  omnino  confundi; 
Patrem  quoque  confiteri  ingenitum,  Filium  unigenitum,  Spiritum  autem 
Sanctum  nec  genitum  nec  ingenitum  sed  ex  Patre  et  Filio  proceden- 
tem,”  &c.  The  last  sentence  is  rendered  thus — “ Haec  est  Catholicae 
traditionis  fidei  integritas,  de  qua  si  unum  quodlibet  respuatur,  tota  fidei 
credulitas  amittitur.”  What  we  gather  from  this  is  that  the  form  of 
Faith  which  he  calls  the  Fides  Catholica  was  a well  known,  I may  say, 
a famous  document  ; that  it  was  handed  down  by  tradition  from 
“ Doctores  nostri and  that  it  ranked,  as  a rule  of  Faith,  next  to  the 
Apostles*  Creed.  So  far,  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century, 
we  have  witnesses  in  France  and  Germany  that  the  Quicunque  was 
regarded  by  Christians  as  a Symbol  of  the  Church.  But  what  enhances 
the  value  of  this  last  testimony  immensely,  is  the  fact  that  the  whole 
of  this  chapter  together  with  its  title  is  taken,  word  for  word,  from  an 
undoubted  work  of  St.  Isidore  of  Seville.  It  is  found  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  his  work  De  Ecclesiasticis  Officiis , 
where  he  treats  of  Baptism.  The  order  of  the  chapters  is — De 
Catechu menis}  De  Competent ibus,  De  Symbolo , De  Regula  Fidei , De 
Baptizmo , &c.  The  only  difference  of  any  note  between  the  readings 
as  found  in  Rabanus  and  St.  Isidore,  is  that  in  the  former  we  find 
“ex  Patre  et  Filio  procedit,”  in  the  latter,  “ de  Patre,”  &c.  We  have 
thus  the  full  testimony  of  Rabanus  extended  to  Spain,  brought  down 
to  the  earlier  part  of  the  seventh,  if  not  to  the  sixth  century,  and 
directly  referred  to  one  of  the  great  Doctors  of  the  Western  Church ; a 
Doctor,  too,  who  could  speak  not  only  for  Spain,  but  for  Africa  and 
the  East — the  friend  of  Gregory  the  Great,  the  contemporary  of 
Venantius,  and  of  Fulgentius,  to  whom  this  work  is  inscribed,  the 
“ soul,’*  as  has  been  said,  of  the  Councils  of  Spain  during  his  time, 
among  which  was  the  Fourth  Council  of  Toledo,  where  the  Nicene 
Creed  was  introduced  into  the  Liturgy  of  the  West,  and  a notable  part 
of  the  Quicunque  was  reproduced,  word  for  w ord,  in  the  Profession  of 
the  Faith. 

In  reading  this  chapter  in  Rabanus  many  difficulties  suggest  them- 
selves which  are  completely  solved  by  our  being  enabled  to  trace  it 
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to  Isidore.  It  would  be  strange  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century,  when,  as  Walafridus  Strabo  tells  us,  the  Nicene  Creed  came 
into  more  general  and  frequent  use,  the  Quicunquc  should  begin  to 
take  rank  next  the  Apostles’  Creed,  but  it  was  natural  enough  that  at 
the  time  of  St  Isidore  it  would,  at  least  for  some  generations,  retain  the 
authority  it  had  previously  traditionally  held.  Again,  though  a writer 
like  Rabanus,  himself  a monk,  might  adapt  to  the  Divine  Office  a 
production  like  this,  he  would  hardly  have  composed,  as  matter  for 
meditation  during  office,  a treatise  containing  pointed  references  to 
baptism,  to  free  will,  and  to  the  sanctity  of  marriage;  but  Isidore 
wrote  for  the  instruction  of  catechumens,  and  his  work  was  fitted  for 
this  purpose,  and  for  guarding  them  against  some  significant  errors 
which  were  lurking  in  the  theology  of  his  time  and  country.  As  Canon 
Swainson  has  pointed  out,  that  portion  of  the  Quicunquc  which  is  yet 
retained  at  the  commencement  of  the  ceremony  of  baptism  of  adults, 
is  a relic  of  ancient  custom,  and  the  treatise  of  St.  Isidore  exhibits  to 
us  that  custom  in  full  force. 

Durandus  tells  us  that  the  “ vult ” in  the  opening  sentence  was 
introduced  to  give  a place  in  the  Creed  to  the  doctrine  of  free  will,  or 
of  the  “Liberum  arbibrium,”  as  he  has  it  This  suggestive  remark 
recalls  the  disputes  begun  between  Prosper  and  the  Pelagians,  the 
echoes  of  which  were  yet  lingering  in  Spain  when  Isidore  penned  this 
work.  Can  it  be  that  this  controversy  has  left  its  mark  upon  the 
Symbol  as  it  has  unquestionably  done  on  the  comment  ? This  word,  so 
admirably  adapted  to  express  the  necessity  of  a free  acceptance  of  the 
divine  gift,  directly  disposes  of  the  Pelagian  error.  Again,  the  Manichean 
heresy  made  itself  felt  up  to  the  time  of  Isidore  in  Spain,  and  the 
doctrine  of  this  sect  about  marriage  was  a subject  of  anxiety  to  the 
Roman  Pontiffs  from  Leo  to  Gregory  the  Great,  and  the  subject  of 
legislation  in  more  than  one  Synod.  Isidore  warns  his  catechumens 
against  it,  and  accordingly,  if  we  except  that  which  the  pressing  wants 
of  his  time  compelled  him  to  notice,  we  shall  find  that  he  keeps  more 
closely  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  Quicunquc  than  any  other  commen- 
tator from  Venantius  to  Genebrard. 

But  the  testimony  of  St.  Isidore  goes  beyond  establishing  that  the 
Quicunquc  is  a Symbol  of  the  Church.  He  speaks  of  it  as  a document 
that  had  come  down  by  tradition  from  the  Doctors  of  the  Church.  To 
him  it  is  a monument  of  antiquity  as  much  as  it  was  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, or  as  it  is  to  us.  In  the  dedicatory  epistle  he  says — “ Libellum 
de  origine  officiorum  misi  ordinatum  ex  Scriptis  vetutissimis  auctorum.” 
And  again  in  the  preface — “ Ea  quae  in  officiis  ecclesiasticis  celebrantur 
partim  sanctarum  Scripturarum  auctoritate,  partim  apostolica  traditione, 
vel  consuetudine  universalis  ecclesiae  statuta  reperiuntur.  Quorum 
quidem  primordia  repetentes,  a quibus  exorta  fuerint  auctoribus  refera- 
mus.”  In  the  light  afforded  by  these  words,  we  can  see  what  he  means 
by  saying  that  the  Regula  fidei  was  delivered  by  the  Doctors,  and  was 
next  in  authority  to  the  Apostles’  Creed. 

If  with  this  fact  before  our  eyes  we  turn  to  the  Commonitorium  of 
Vincent  of  Lerins,  or  to  the  Epistola  ad  Pet  rum  of  Fulgentius,  to  which 
the  later  editors  have  restored  its  proper  heading  of  “ Regula  Fideif 
we  cannot  doubt  that  these  authors  had  before  them  a particular  and 
well  known  formula  of  great  authority,  from  which,  as  from  a text,  they 
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borrowed  passage  after  passage  identical  with  those  found  in  the 
Quicunquc;  so  that  the  whole  Quicunque , except,  perhaps,  the  first 
verse,  is  found  there.  Then  who  were  those  “ Doctors,”  and  what  were 
the  “ Scripta  vetustissima ” to  which  St.  Isidore  refers?  As  to  the  scripta 
we  are  unable  to  speak.  As  to  the  Doctors,  they  can  be  no  other  than 
those  confessors  who  had  conferred  with  Athanasius  about  the  difference 
between  the  Western  and  Eastern  terminology  regarding  the  Holy 
Trinity,  some  of  whom  were  at  Antioch  when  Athanasius  defended  the 
Latinized  formulas  of  that  Church,  and  who,  when  they  returned  from 
exile,  “stood  in  the  breach,”  and  preserved  the  faith  of  their  people 
“ whole  and  entire.”  We  hold,  then,  on  these  grounds,  that  the  position 
maintained  by  Dr.  Irons  is  perfectly  secure.  That  the  Quicunque  is  a 
Symbol  of  the  Church,  is  shown  by  a tradition  historically  good  from 
the  time  of  St  Isidore,  and  assuming  a Catholic  stamp  in  his  writings. 
That  we  have  it  from  the  early  Doctors  as  a “ certissima  Fidei  Regula,” 
the  “ Fidei  integritas  de  qua  si  unum  quodlibet  respuatur,  tota 
Fidei  credulitas  amittitur.”  If  those  writers  who  have  rejected  some 
letters  of  St.  Isidore  as  spurious,  on  the  ground  that  they  speak  of 
Athanasius  as  the  author  of  words  taken  from  the  Quicunque,  of  which 
Isidore  could  have  known  nothing,  had  adverted  to  the  testimony  we 
now  produce,  we  expect  they  would  have  formed  a different  judgment. 
It  may,  however,  be  asked,  if  Isidore  knew  Athanasius  to  be  the 
author,  why  did  he  not  mention  it  here?  The  answer  appears  to  be  that 
in  his  work  on  Ecclesiastical  Offices,  he  had  pledged  himself  to  follow 
the  authority  of  tradition.  He  was  not  then  at  liberty  to  insert  his 
own  opinions,  no  matter  how  well  founded  they  might  be.  But  in  his 
private  letters  he  was  limited  by  no  such  condition,  and  we  constantly 
find  him  referring  the  work  to  Athanasius,  relying,  no  doubt,  on  reasons 
which  were  current  among  the  learned  at  the  time.  This  may  weaken 
the  argument  for  the  authorship,  but  it  adds  immensely  to  the  value  of 
Isidore’s  evidence,  when  speaking  as  a witness  to  the  tradition  of  the 
Doctors.  This  evidence  leaves  us  yet  in  some  obscurity,  but  it  assures 
us  of  the  high  antiquity,  and  the  strictly  symbolic  value  of  the  Creed 
itself.  J.  J. 


2.  English  Church  Defence  Tracis.  Nos.  I,  2,  3.  Rivingtons,  1872. 

3.  Anglican  Misrepresentations.  A Reply  to  “ Roman  Misrepresentations .”  By  W. 

F.  Addis,  of  the  Oratory.  Bums  and  Oates,  1872. 

We  must  confess  to  considerable  disappointment  in  the  tone  of  these 
English  Church  D fence  Tracts , lately  published  by  Messrs.  Rivingtons, 
with  the  initials  of  two  of  the  most  learned,  and  hitherto  not  of  the  most 
violent,  of  the  High  Church  Anglicans — Canon  Bright,  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  at  Oxford,  and  Canon  Liddon,  Professor  of  the 
Exegesis  of  Holy  Scripture  at  the  same  University.  We  are  always 
glad  when  learned  and  conscientious  men  come  forward  with  well 
reasoned  statements  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  justify  their  own 
position,  and  we  might  well  hope,  from  the  names  of  the  two  Canons 
just  mentioned  as  responsible  for  these  new  tracts,  that  we  might  have 
seen  in  them  some  of  that  calm  statement,  honest  argument,  candour 
towards  adversaries,  and  strict  courtesy  in  debate,  which  characterized 
Anglican  controversy  when  it  was  waged  by  such  men  as  Newman  and 
VOL.  XVII.  L 
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Keble.  In  the  third  of  these  Tracts,  which  deals  with  “ Papal  Infalli- 
bility,” we  discern  the  hand  of  a writer  on  whom  late  arguments  on 
certain  points  connected  with  such  cases  as  those  of  Honorius  and 
Liberius  have  not  been  altogether  lost  Of  course  the  Tract  is  full  of 
misconceptions  and  consequent  misrepresentations,  but  still  it  is  a real 
advance  on  many  former  Anglican  statements  of  the  question.  We 
cannot  say  as  much  for  the  second,  which  deals  with  the  question  of 
Anglican  Orders.  But  the  first  is  as  pure  a bit  of  Billingsgate  as  ever 
was  printed  with  the  names  or  the  initials  of  Anglican  clergymen  to 
authenticate  it  It  deals  with  what  are  called  Roman  Misquotations, 
and  we  can  only  express  our  extreme  surprise  that  the  two  gentlemen 
we  have  named  should  have  stooped  so  low  as  to  send  it  into  the  world. 
Of  some  dozen  instances  which  are  cited  under  the  head  of  “ misquo- 
tations,” there  is  not  one  that  can  be  fairly  characterized  as  such,  and 
if  our  space  did  not  forbid  us,  we  are  quite  prepared  to  prove  this 
assertion.  Indeed,  Mr.  Addis’  tract,  which  is  very  solid  and  very 
temperately  written,  completely  disposes  of  the  question.  But  there 
is  a preliminary  question  as  to  which  any  Catholic,  writing  with 
due  respect  to  the  Church  and  his  own  cause,  may  well  require  a 
word  of  explanation  from  Canon  Liddon  and  Canon  Bright  We  do 
not  for  a moment  suppose  that  either  of  these  gentlemen  wrote  the 
pamphlet  in  question,  but  they  have  both  made  themselves  respon- 
sible for  it  before  the  world.  We  ask  them,  therefore,  the  following 
simple  question.  The  pamphlet  of  which  we  speak  is  very  full  of 
foul  language.  “Notorious  falsehood,”  “fiction,”  “monstrous  forgery,” 
“tainting  the  office  book  with  falsehood,”  “insolence,”  “absolutely 
spurious,”  “scandalous  misquotation,”  “gross  unfairness,”  “misrepre- 
senting in  the  boldest  fashion,”  “a  tradition  of  laxity  in  respect  of 
historical  truth,”  and  the  like — these  are  some  of  the  flowers  of 
language  which  Messrs.  Bright  and  Liddon  strew  along  the  path  of 
their  readers.  Now,  every  one  knows  that  misquotations,  incorrect 
inferences,  mistakes,  may  be  made  by  any  writer,  and  Canons  Bright 
and  Liddon  must  be  aware  that  in  past  ages  of  the  Church  there  were 
mistakes  current  about  the  authorship  of  certain  pieces,  which  mistakes 
universally  prevailed  at  particular  dates,  and  that  this  was  the  case  about 
historical  facts,  or  again  about  secular  matters  and  works  attributed  to 
classical  authors,  as  well  as  to  Fathers  or  writers  of  the  Church.  Now, 
our  question  is  tLus — Do  Canon  Bright  and  Canon  Liddon  make  them- 
selves responsible  or  not  for  the  charge  which  is  unmistakeably  implied 
in  language  such  as  we  have  quoted  above — the  charge,  namely,  not  of 
mistake,  but  of  fraud  ? Do  they  or  do  they  not,  for  instance,  accuse 
the  Church — which  they  call  the  “ Church  of  the  False  Decretals  ” — 
with  having  forged  them,  and  used  them,  knowing  them  to  be  forged  ? 
Do  they  accuse  Cardinal  Wiseman,  for  instance,  of  knowingly  quoting 
as  of  St  Ephrem  what  was  not  of  St  Ephrem  ? When  they  put  their 
name  to  a document  in  which  Father  Weninger  is  credited  with  a 
“ notorious  falsehood,”  do  they,  or  do  they  not,  mean  to  imply  that  he 
says  knowingly  what  is  false  ? If  they  do,  we  shall  know  what  sort  of 
persons  we  are  dealing  with.  If  they  do  not,,  we  take  the  liberty  of 
telling  them  that  they  have  exposed  themselves  to  a very  natural 
misconception  upon  this  very  important  point.  If  they  meant  only 
what  a fair  controversialist  might  say,  who  wishes  to  fight  according 
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to  the  laws  of  legitimate  warfare,  with  that  due  respect  for  an  adversary 
which  is  implied  in  all  controversy  between  Christians  and  gentlemen, 
we  must  point  out  that  some  declaration  of  such  meaning  on  their  part 
is  now  requisite.  There  is  such  a thing  as  fighting  after  the  manner  of 
pirates,  assassins,  and  other  outlaws  of  society — a barbarous  method, 
which  Dr.  Newman  has  called  “poisoning  the  wells.”  Is  this  the 
method  by  which  these  two  Canons  mean  to  “defend”  the  English 
Church? 

As  to  this  point  of  “misquotation,”  we  may  add  two  remarks.  The 
first  is  this — that  in  a Defence  of  the  Church  of  England,  those  “mis- 
quotations,” if  there  were  any  such  to  be  found,  on  the  part  of  Catholic 
writers,  are  alone  really  worth  putting  forward,  which  have  something  to 
do  with  the  question  of  the  position  of  the  Church  of  England— unless, 
indeed,  as  some  one  might  well  suppose  from  the  language  of  this  tract, 
the  object  were  to  insinuate  in  general  that  all  Catholic  quotations  are 
unsound.  The  second  is  this — that  we  make  no  question  at  all  that 
there  have  been  and  are  many  misquotations  current  in  controversy,  as 
well  as  in  other  departments  of  literature,  which  have  been  in  existence 
for  centuries,  and  which  involve  the  frequent  use  of  old  materials,  which 
One  writer  is  naturally  prone  to  take  from  another.  Moreover,  the 
progress  of  criticism  during  the  last  two  centuries  has  no  doubt  changed 
the  opinions  of  theologians  as  to  the  genuineness  of  many  old  works, 
and,  in  consequence,  many  quotation  of  former  times  have,  as  it  were, 
to  be  re-sorted.  It  was  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  in  old  times  for 
the  works  of  various  writers  to  be  confounded,  and  different  treatises 
of  different  authors  which  were  transcribed  by  the  same  amanuensis  and 
bound  in  the  same  volume  were  often  quoted  as  belonging  to  the 
wrong  hand.  It  is  simple  malignity,  in  the  case  of  mistakes  of  this 
kind,  to  impute  bad  faith  without  further  evidence.  But  those  who  live 
in  glass  houses  should  not  throw  stones.  Let  all  quotations  on  both 
sides  be  verified,  and  we  shall  soon  see  on  which  the  balance  of  honesty 
and  carefulness  has  been.  If  Canon  Liddon  and  Canon  Bright  have 
never  made  a mistake  themselves — if  they  have  always  verified  their 
quotations  before  using  them — if  they  have  never  taken  on  trust  a 
passage  from  some  former  controversialist — well,  if  these  things  be  true 
of  them,  they  are  much  better  than  the  rest  of  Anglican  controversialists. 
Let  us  hope  that  they  will  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  us  whether  they  mean  to 
impute  bad  faith  or  not,  and  that  they  will  seriously  occupy  themselves 
in  “verifying  the  references”  of  writers  on  their  own  side.  If  they  begin 
with,  say,  Banrow  on  the  Supremacy  of  the  Pope  and  Dr.  Puse/s  Eirenicon , 
they  will  have  enough  work  before  them  for  many  a long  day. 


III.— FICTION. 

I.  Fleurange.  Par  Madame  A.  Craven.  Paris  : Didier.  Two  vols.  1872. 

A new  story  from  the  pen  of  the  authoress  of  the  Rccit  d'une  Sceur 
and  Anne  Sfoerin  is  sure  to  be  welcome  to  a large  class  of  readers  in 
France,  and  to  many  in  England  who  consider  the  writer  as  in  some 
measure  belonging  to  themselves— not  only  by  the  accident  that  she 
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bears  an  honoured  English  name,  but  also  because  England  and  the 
English  have  been  largely  introduced  in  her  former  writings,  and 
because  there  is  a certain  sense  in  which  they  are  English  in  character. 
The  domestic,  quiet,  family  tale,  without  the  great  sensations,  startling 
incidents,  and  highly  painted  scenes  of  vice  and  wickedness  of  every 
kind  which  so  often  disgrace  French  novels,  is  an  English  institution, 
at  least  it  flourishes  and  is  most  popular  among  English  men  and 
English  women.  Unfortunately,  a school  of  writers  has  arisen  among 
ourselves  who  are  ambitious  of  making  our  own  fiction  quite  as  bad  as, 
if  not  worse  than,  anything  which  has  gone  down  in  France,  and  it 
seems  as  if  the  writers  of  this  school  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  their 
want  of  success  on  the  score  of  popularity.  Mrs.  Craven,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  aimed  at  introducing  the  pure,  moral,  and  domestic  element 
into  French  fiction,  and  she  certainly  has  done  this  without  sacrificing  a 
particle  of  that  beauty,  grace,  and  sparkling  lightness  for  which  French 
writers  are  preeminently  famous.  She  has  been  rewarded  by  very  con- 
siderable success  in  her  own  country.  No  doubt  there  are  thousands  in 
France,  as  in  England,  who  will  never  read  a story  about  people  who 
are  so  tame  and  dull  as  to  observe  the  commandments  of  God  and 
practise  the  Christian  religion.  Still,  Mrs.  Craven  has  found  her 
“ public  ” in  France ; her  works  run  through  many  editions,  and  are 
“ crowned  ” by  the  Institut  Fleurange  is  nearly  as  successful  as  the 
Fecit  d'une  Sceur.  People  in  France  read  few  new  books  just  now, 
except  new  books  about  the  war,  but  they  have  read  this  largely.  In 
our  opinion  it  is  more  perfect  as  a work  of  art  than  Anne  Sever  in.  It 
shows  us  that  Mrs.  Craven  has  found  her  place — a perfectly  well 
defined  place — among  French  writers,  and  may  now  command  the 
attention  which  she  had  before  to  seek.  We  hope  soon  to  see  the 
work  well  translated  into  English,  and  also  that  it  may  be  the  precursor 
of  others  marked  by  the  same  characteristic  beauties. 

The  story  of  Fleurange  is  that  of  a beautiful  orphan  girl,  who  at 
the  opening  of  the  tale  is  in  Paris,  just  after  the  death  of  her  father,  a 
painter,  who  had  married  her  mother,  a German  lady,  against  the  wishes 
of  her  family,  and  had  been  estranged  from  them  in  consequence. 
Fleurange  had  been  painted  as  Cordelia  by  her  father,  and  the  picture, 
having  his  name  upon  it,  had  been  spoken  of  to  her  German  relations, 
who  had  thus  discovered  the  painter  and  his  daughter  when  it  was  too 
late  to  be  of  use  to  them.  She,  however,  goes  to  live  with  them  at 
Leipsic,  but  they  know  her  under  the  name  of  Gabrielle,  not  that  of 
Fleurange.  The  scenes  in  her  uncle’s  house  at  Leipsic,  where  she  finds 
two  grown  up  girls,  her  cousins,  who  are  speedily  married,  as  well  as 
Clement  Domthal,  the  eldest  son,  and  another  cousin  Felix,  the  evil 
genius  of  the  story,  are  exceedingly  pretty.  After  a time,  Felix’s  father, 
another  uncle  of  Gabrielle,  dies,  Felix  disappears,  having  been  refused 
by  Gabrielle,  and  having  ruined  his  father’s  bank  in  which  all  his  uncle’s 
fortune  was  deposited.  To  help  in  some  way  the  family  needs,  Gabrielle 
becomes  a companion  to  a rich  Russian  Princess,  whose  son  turns  out 
to  be  the  purchaser  of  the  picture  of  Cordelia,  and  a devoted  admirer  of 
the  poor  girl  whose  face  was  there  represented.  The  young  Count  joins 
his  mother  in  Italy,  where  she  is  staying  with  Gabrielle,  who  discovers 
that  she  is  beloved,  and  gives  the  Count  her  heart  in  return.  But  a 
sense  of  honour  prevents  her  from  encouraging  his  addresses,  and  after 
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some  more  painful  complications,  she  leaves  the  Princess  and  returns  to 
her  friends  in  Germany,  where  her  uncle  has  met  with  a severe  accident. 
The  second  part  of  the  story  turns  upon  Gabrielle’s  unmerited  devotion 
to  the  young  Count.  He  is  led  astray,  after  his  mother  has  thwarted  his 
wishes  with  regard  to  Gabrielle,  into  revolutionary  designs,  and  impli- 
cates himself  in  a conspiracy  against  the  Emperor  at  St  Petersburgh. 
Felix  Domthal,  under  the  Italian  name  of  Fabiano  Dini,  has  been  his 
bad  angel  The  Count  is  sentenced  to  death  or  Siberia:  Gabrielle 
hears  that  many  Russian  ladies  have  applied  for  leave  to  accompany 
their  husbands  into  exile,  and  conceives  the  idea  that  the  Princess  will 
no  longer  oppose  her  union  with  the  Count  if  she  volunteers  to  share 
his  sufferings  as  his  wife.  The  Princess  consents,  and  Gabrielle  goes  to 
St  Petersburgh,  accompanied  by  her  cousin,  Clement  Domthal,  and  an 
old  French  lady  by  way  of  chaperone.  The  Empress  interests  herself  in 
her  suit,  but  there  is  another  fair  lady  at  St  Petersburgh,  a certain 
Countess  Vera  de  Liningen,  who  has  formerly  been  engaged  to  the 
Count,  and  she  obtains  pardon  for  him  from  the  Emperor  on  condition 
of  his  remaining  quiet  on  his  estate  in  Livonia  for  four  years,  and 
marrying  her . Poor  Fleurange  finds  out  that  the  Count  is  not  yet 
aware  of  her  own  presence  in  St.  Petersburgh,  though  he  has  been 
sounded  by  a friend  as  to  his  willingness  to  accept  such  devotion  as 
hers.  He  is  too  selfish  and  coldhearted  not  to  accept  the  hand  of 
Vera  as  the  condition  of  liberty,  and  Vera  persuades  Pleurange  to  go 
back  whence  she  came.  The  epilogue  of  the  story,  tells  us  how  two 
years  after  this,  Gabrielle  became  the  wife  of  her  faithful  cousin 
Clement,  who  had  loved  her  from  the  first. 


2.  The  House  of  York*.  Catholic  Publication  Society,  New  York,  1872. 

It  is  tolerably  easy  to  write  a controversial  tale,  that  is,  to  put  together 
a few  incidents  and  characters,  using  them  as  a peg  whereon  may  be 
hung  eVety  objection  to  Catholicity  that  can  be  conceived,  together 
with  the  few  answers  to  these  difficulties  which  at  the  moment  may 
occur  to  the  writer.  Perhaps  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  religious 
novels  is  owing  partly  to  this,  that  objections  are  easily  heaped  together, 
but  that  it  requires  a skilful  hand  to  arrange  and  answer  them.  Besides, 
if  the  principle  of  controversial  stories  be  correct,  namely,  that  certain 
incidents  may  illustrate  particular  truths  and  thus  better  impress  them 
on  the  mind,  it  follows  almost  necessarily  that  if  a book  is  overcrowded 
with  religious  teaching  so  as  to  leave  little  scope  for  its  natural  and 
unstrained  development,  the  very  end  in  question  is  lost  sight  of,  and 
the  arguments  cease  to  be  convincing.  The  House  of  Yorke  seems  to 
be  free  from  this  disadvantage.  Catholic  characters  and  scenes  are 
introduced,  but  only  in  such  a way  that  people  and  events  being  allowed 
to  work  naturally,  may  be  expected  to  fulfil  the  end  for  which  they  are 
destined.  Throughout  the  book  the  characters  are  well  depicted  and 
sustained,  and  there  is  an  air  of  originality  such  as  we  frequently  meet 
with  in  transatlantic  fiction.  The  state  of  vagueness  which  seems  to 
cling  to  some  converts  up  to  the  very  time  of  their  reconciliation  is 
particularly  well  described. 
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3.  Thrown  Together,  By  the  Author  of  Misunderstood,  R.  Bentley  and  Son,  1872. 

We  do  not  often  meet  with  a book  about  children  that  is  not  for 
children.  It  is  a good  idea,  and  those  who  love  children,  who  have 
been  delighted  with  the  sketches  of  child  life  in  Misunderstood, \ will  hail 
with  pleasure  another  story  from  the  same  writer.  In  Thrown  Together , 
the  interest  is,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  well  sustained  as  in  the  former 
book,  but  the  characters  are  admirably  pourtrayed,  especially  that  of 
“ Nina,”  a child  of  strong  feeling,  but  very  reserved,  in  whom  the  fear 
of  a rebuff  or  slight  is  so  powerful,  as  not  only  to  check  all  display  of 
affection,  but  to  lead  to  a studied  concealment  of  it  The  combination 
of  manliness  and  tenderness  in  “ Mervyn  Lyndsay”  is  also  well  drawn, 
though  it  belongs  to  the  class  of  pictures  which  surpass  what  we 
generally  see  in  real  life.  The  author  has  a peculiar  gift  of  laying  open 
the  machinery  of  a child’s  mind.  We  shall  most  of  us  recognize  some 
of  our  own  experiences  or  observations.  She  also  gives  most  amusing 
scenes  as  the  result  of  that  naive  ignorance  of  the  world  and  its  ways 
which  is  so  charming  a feature  in  childhood,  and  she  describes  the 
more  sorrowful  incidents  of  a child’s  life  in  a manner  that  is  really 
touching.  Perhaps  it  is  a little  unfair  to  those  who  have  large  families, 
that  Thrown  Together  should  contrast  an  only  child  as  a specimen  of 
good  training  with  a family  where  the  number  alone  would  be  a barrier 
to  the  constant  and  friendly  intercourse  that  had  been  so  successful  in 
the  other  case.  Still  the  story  contains  many  hints  for  those  who  have 
the  care  of  children,  as  well  as  a deep  interest  for  those  who  have  a 
love  for  them. 


IV.— MISCELLANEOUS. 

(We  are  obliged  to  class  under  this  head  a considerable  number  of 
books,  as  to  which  our  limited  space  does  not  allow  us  to  speak  at 
length.  It  must  be  understood  that  some  books  of  which  we  now  say 
but  little  are  reserved  for  fuller  notice  in  our  next  number.] 

1.  The  Complete  Works  of  Richard  Crashaw — now  first  collected,  &c. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  St  George’s,  Blackburn,  in  two  vols. 
VoL  I. 

2.  The  Complete  Poems  of  Robert  Southwell \ S.J for  the  first  time 
fully  collected  and  collated,  &c.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  R Grosart 

[Both  these  very  handsome  volumes  belong  to  the  “ Fuller’s  Worthies* 
Library,”  the  printing  of  which — by  private  subscription — we  owe  to  the 
indefatigable  Editor.  We  shall  speak  of  them  at  large  in  our  next  issue.] 

3.  The  Great  Lone  Land,  A Narrative  of  Travel  and  Adventure  in 
the  North  West  of  America.  By  Captain  W.  F.  Butler,  F.RG.S. 
London:  Sampson  Low,  1872. 

[An  exceedingly  interesting  volume,  the  review  of  which  we  are  obliged 
to  postpone.] 

4.  Assembles  Gen'erale  des  Comites  Catholiques  de  France,  (5  et  6 
Avril  1872.)  Paris. 

[A  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  a most  important  meeting  of 
Catholics.] 
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5.  The  Legends  of  St.  Patrick.  By  Aubrey  de  Vere.  London : 
H.  S.  King.  Dublin : M‘Glashan  and  Gill 

JMr.  de  Vere’s  beautiful  poem,  which  has  only  just  issued  from  the  press, 
d be  very  unjusdy  treated  in  a cursory  notice — but  we  have  seen 
enough  of  it  to  welcome  it  with  great  thankfulness.] 

6.  The  Spoken  Word \ or  the  Art  of  Extemporary  Preaching.  By 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Potter,  Professor  of  Sacred  Eloquence  in  the 
Missionary  College  of  All  Hallows.  Dublin : M‘Glashan  and  Gill,  1872. 

[Rules  will  never  move  the  greatest  preachers — but  there  are  no  preachers 
too  great  to  profit  by  rules.  AU  students  will  find  this  a very  useful  volume.] 

7.  The  Liquefactioii  of  the  Blood  of  St  Januarius  at  Naples . New 
York  Catholic  Publication  Society. 

[A  re-issue  of  an  excellent  article  from  the  Catholic  World.] 

8.  Thoughts  on  some  Passages  in  Holy  Scripture.  By  a Layman. 
Translated  from  the  French.  Edited  by  John  Edward  Bowden  of  the 
Oratory.  Bums  and  Oates. 

[Some  simple  and  unpretentious  thoughts.] 

9.  Great  Truths  in  Little  Words.  By  the  Rev.  Father  Rawes, 
O.S.C.  Bums  and  Oates. 

[The  “words,”  as  it  strikes  us,  are  not  always  very  little,  but  the  “truths” 
are  certainly  great.  Father  Rawes  rejoices  in  a florid  figurative  style,  and 
his  books  are  sure  to  please  many  readers.  The  present  work  is  very 
practical.] 

10.  The  Book  of  the  Holy  Rosary.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Formby.  Bums 
and  Oates. 

[The  plan  of  this  book  and  the  arrangement  of  the  Scripture  types  is 
admirable.  It  is  beautfully  got  up,  and  will  be  a great  favourite  with  all  who 
value  illustrations.] 

11.  Little  Pierre , the  Pedlar  of  Alsace.  New  York:  Catholic 
Publication  Society. 

[A  good  story  for  boys — it  is  full  of  adventures.] 

12.  Lectures  on  the  Present  Position  of  Catholics  in  England.  By 
John  H.  Newman,  D.D.,  of  the  Oratory.  Bums  and  Oates,  1872 
(Fourth  Edition). 

[Another  volume  of  the  uniform  edition  of  Dr.  Newman’s  works.  These 
famous  Lectures  represent  what  we  may  venture  to  call  Dr.  Newman’s  prime 
of  vigorous  activity  in  dealing  with  the  subjects  of  the  day  from  the  Catholic 
point  of  view.  To  the  same  “ period,”  if  we  may  so  speak,  belong  the  Lectures 
on  the  Difficulties  of  Anglicans,  and  his  writings  on  University  Education . 
As  to  every  subject  he  has  touched  in  this  way,  he  has  left  very  little  for 
others  to  do,  and  has  laid  down,  as  we  conceive,  the  true  policy  for  Catholics 
to  pursue.  How  many  more  books  we  might  have  had  from  him  of  this  sort, 
if  he  had  not  been  discouraged  by  the  fact  that  Protestants  would  not  listen 
to  him,  who  can  tell  ? But  so  it  was — after  a time  he  was  silenced,  because 
his  fellow  countrymen  were  afraid  to  read  him  ; and  it  was  only  the  random 
folly  of  Mr.  Kingsley  that  called  him  out  once  more.  In  the  preface  to  this 
volume  he  says,  sadly,  “He  certainly  has  not  proved  what  he  did  not  set 
about  proving ; and  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  has  any  encouragement  to 
go  on  to  prove  something  more,  until  what  he  actually  has  accomplished  is 
distinctly  acknowledged.”  The  blame,  to  our  mind,  rests  mainly  on  his 
successors  in  the  lead  of  the  High  Church  party,  who  found  it  much  better 
policy  to  hold  their  tongues  and  get  people  to  go  to  confession  to  them,  than 
to  attempt  to  give  any  intellectual  foundation  to  their  own  position.] 
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13.  The  Auspicious  Day . By  Augusta  Webster.  Macmillan, 

London,  1872. 

[Another  of  Mrs.  Webster’s  beautiful  dramatic  sketches.] 

14.  Ouranogaia,  Heaven  on  Earth.  By  Kenelm  H.  Digby. 
Longmans,  1872. 

[‘‘The  design  of  this  poem,”  says  Mr.  Digby,  “is  to  represent  the 
happiness — comparable  in  some  degree,  we  might  think,  to  what  reigns  in 
Heaven — which  results  from  taking  a cheerful,  sympathetic,  and  Catholic 
view  of  human  life,  as  being  on  the  confines  of  our  celestial  country,”  etc. 
The  idea  is  very  good,  and  a truly  Catholic  idea.  The  Christian  religion  has 
regenerated  society,  and  society  and  human  life  cannot  shake  off  altogether 
the  benefits  which  they  have  received.  As  to  the  execution,  we  are  constantly 
reminded  of  Mr.  Digby’s  method  in  his  famous  prose  works.  Heaven  is 
brought  down  to  earth  by  the  spectacle  of  creation,  by  Beauty  in  various 
forms,  by  Mirth,  by  Admiration  of  natural  and  artistic  objects,  by  Friendship, 
Love,  Goodness,  Peace,  Poetry,  Learning,  Philosophy,  Religious  Seasons 
and  Festivals,  Sanctity,  and  Poverty.  These  heads  indicate  the  divisions  of 
the  work.] 

15.  The  Rule  of  our  Most  Holy  Father  St.  Bated  id.  In  Latin  and 
English.  Bums  and  Oates,  1872. 

[We  can  only  wonder  that  this  useful  little  book  has  not  been  published 
before.] 

16.  Vita  et  Dodrina  Jesu  Christi.  Meditations  on  the  Life  of  our 
Lord.  By  Avancini.  In  the  original  Latin.  Adapted  to  the  use  of 
the  Church  of  England  by  a Clergyman.  Rivingtons,  1872. 

[A  very  neat  little  book,  which  we  cannot  recommend  simply  because  it 
is  an  adaptation.  Let  us  hope  that  it  may  promote  meditation  among  those 
who  are  not  repelled  from  its  use  by  the  thought  that  the  author  is  so 
unfairly  treated.] 

17.  Wilfulness  and  its  Consequences.  A Tale.  By  Lady  Herbert. 
Bums  and  Oates. 

[Taken  from  the  Diary  of  a Sister  of  Mercy,  and  set  forth  in  Lady 
Herbert’s  bright  and  affectionate  style.] 

18.  Indulgences,  Sacramental  Absolutions , and  the  Taxtable  of  the 
Roman  Chancery  and  Penitentiary , considered  in  reply  to  the  charge 
of  venality.  By  the  Rev.  T.  L.  Green,  D.D.  Longmans,  1872. 

[A  well- written  book  of  controversy  on  a subject  as  to  which  it  is  almost 
useless  to  attempt  to  convince  Protestants.  The  difficulty  is  not  in  the  mind 
but  in  the  will.] 

19.  A Devout  Exercise  in  honour  of  the  Ever  Blessed  Virgin, 
Mother  of  God,  Mary.  From  St  Bonaventure.  Latin  and  English. 
Washbourne,  1872. 

[A  beautiful  little  manual.] 

20.  Saudi  Alphonsi  Officium  Parvum.  Novena  and  Little  Office  in 
honour  of  St.  Alphonsus,  Doctor  of  the  Universal  Church.  Wash- 
bourne,  1872. 

[Anything  is  welcome  that  tells  of  or  helps  to  an  increase  of  devotion  to 
St.  Alphonsus.] 

21.  A Sermon  preached  at  Deal  at  the  Mass  of  Requiem  for  the 
soul  of  Miss  Catharine  Boys.  By  A.  St.  John  of  the  Oratory.  Bums 
and  Oates. 

[A  worthy  tribute  to  a truly  Christian  lady.] 
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The  thoughts  which,  at  the  present  day,  the  name  of  California 
calls  up  are  very  different  from  those  of  contemplation  and  the 
cloister.  Gold  in  an  abundance  unknown  since  the  days  of 
Cortez  and  Pizarro,  a wild  rush  of  men  from  every  land  in  its 
pursuit,  cities  springing  up  as  if  by  magic  in  the  wilderness,  and 
life  and  law  alike  set  at  nought  in  the  struggle  for  wealth — such 
are  the  ideas  which  the  mention  of  California  makes  to  flit 
before  the  mind.  The  writer  who  would  set  forth  the  wondrous 
results  achieved  by  modem  civilization,  finds  his  readiest  illus- 
tration in  her  name,  and  the  same  name  unfortunately  serves 
his  purpose  equally  well  as  the  type  of  lawlessness  and  unbridled 
passions.  But  nothing  could  well  be  more  alien  to  the  thoughts 
which  it  suggests  than  the  idea  of  the  self  sacrifice  and  poverty 
of  the  monastic  life. 

Nevertheless,  few  lands  have  their  history  so  closely  identified 
with  that  of  the  religious  orders  as  this  classic  region  of  gold 
and  crime.  A Jesuit  was  the  first  that  planned  its  colonization. 
Franciscan  friars  consecrated  its  earliest  settlements ; and  the 
conversion  of  its  natives  was  the  great  motive  that  brought 
civilization  to  its  soil.  For  more  than  sixty  years  the  community 
of  goods  of  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  was  revived  in  its 
missions,  and  the  lowest  races  of  the  North  American  continent 
enjoyed  in  them  a material  wellbeing  unknown  then  and  now  to 
the  toilers  of  European  cities.  The  devotion  and  disinterested- 
ness of  its  first  apostles  form  a nobler  title  for  California  than 
the  wealth  of  her  mines  or  the  energy  of  the  new  race  that  has 
made  her  soil  its  own.  Nor  was  their  work  done  in  a remote 
part,  or  only  chronicled  by  the  testimony  of  partial  friends.  The 
converts  of  the  earliest  missioners  have  not  yet  all  passed  away. 
Men  scarcely  yet  old  have  witnessed  the  prosperity  of  their 
“ reduct  ions,”  and  their  churches  and  dwellings,  too  often  indeed 
deserted,  but  still  intact,  yet  dot  the  face  of  California. 
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Protestant  and  Catholic,  friend  and  foe  alike,  have  borne 
witness  to  their  virtues,  and  deplored  the  inhuman  policy 
which  overthrew  their  work  and  rewarded  their  lifelong  toils 
with  robbery  and  exile. 

The  settlement  of  Upper  California  followed  closely  on  the 
iniquitous  suppression  of  the  Order  of  Jesus.  Charles  the  Third 
of  Spain,  who  ordered  that  measure,  was  nevertheless  anxious 
for  the  propagation  of  the  Faith  among  his  Indian  subjects ; and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  degree  of  remorse  for  his  deed 
stimulated  him  to  fresh  exertions  in  that  cause.  Like  some 
liberal  Catholics  of  the  present  day,  the  Spanish  monarch  seems 
to  have  wished  to  serve  the  cause  of  the  Church  where  it  did 
not  interfere  with  his  own  theories,  and  the  benefits  which  had 
accrued  to  the  American  colonies  from  the  missions  were  too 
important  to  escape  the  notice  of  even  an  Aranda.  Accordingly, 
the  Inspector  General  of  Mexico,  Galvez,  the  officer  charged 
with  the  commission  of  seizing  the  Jesuits  in  that  viceroyalty, 
received  orders  not  only  to  provide  successors  for  the  exiled 
missioners,  but  to  establish  a new  mission  in  Upper  California, 
under  the  care  of  the  Franciscans  or  Dominicans.  The  presence 
of  English  and  Russian  cruisers  in  the  Nocth  Pacific  had  doubt- 
less much  weight  in  determining  this  step,  but  Galvez’s  own 
conduct,  and  the  subsequent  administration  of  California,  show 
that  the  conversion  of  its  inhabitants  was  the  great  object  of  the 
foundation  of  these  American  colonies  of  Spain.  The  Inspector 
proposed  to  establish  garrisons  at  Monterey  and  San  Diego, 
both  ports  already  known,  and  three  missions  along  the  coast, 
around  which  the  Indians  were  to  be  gathered  and  formed  into 
settled  communities. 

The  Franciscans  entered  eagerly  on  the  field  thus  opened 
for  their  zeal.  Father  Junipero  Serra,  who  had  been  appointed 
Superior  of  the  Lower  California  Missions,  at  once  selected  five 
priests,  Fathers  Crespi,  Campa,  Vizcaino,  Parron,  and  Gomez, 
to  accompany  himself  on  the  new  mission,  the  preparations  for 
which  were  vigorously  pushed  forward  by  Galvez.  The  latter 
crossed  over  to  Loretto,  in  Lower  California,  to  superintend 
personally  the  equipment  of  the  packets  destined  for  the  expe- 
dition, and  his  official  dignity  did  not  hinder  his  working  there 
among  the  stevedores.  He  took  a special  pleasure  in  packing 
up  the  church  furniture  for  the  new  missions,  and  laughingly 
claimed  to  be  a better  sacristan  than  Father  Serra,  from  having 
finished  his  task  before  him.  The  San  Carlos  packet,  with 
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Father  Crespi  and  another  Franciscan  on  board,  was  the  first 
to  sail,  having  left  La  Paz  on  the  9th  of  January,  1769,  and  her 
consort,  the  San  Antonio , followed  on  the  15th  of  February. 
Besides  her  crew  and  the  missioners,  the  San  Carlos  carried  a 
detachment  of  twenty  five  soldiers  to  form  a post  at  San  Diego, 
and  both  vessels  were  loaded  with  European  plants  and  seeds 
of  every  kind  for  cultivation  at  the  missions.  Before  sailing,  the 
soldiers  and  the  crews  confessed  and  received  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, and  the  visitor,  in  his  parting  address,  charged  them 
•especially  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  Indians. 

Besides  the  ships,  a land  force  under  Portala,  the  Governor 
of  Lower  California,  was  ordered  to  take  part  in  the  expedition. 
This  latter  body  consisted  of  a company  of  Catalan  volunteers 
and  a body  of  frontier  dragoons  styled  “ Leather  Soldiers/’  from 
their  thick  leathern  cuirasses.  Several  Indians  from  Lower 
•California,  to  serve  as  a nucleus  for  the  new  missions,  and  some 
muleteers  and  artisans,  accompanied  the  troops,  and  cattle  and 
sheep  were  contributed  by  the  different  missions  along  the  road 
from  Loretto.  A small  detachment  was  sent  to  the  north  of  the 
last  Jesuit  mission  in  the  autumn  of  1768  to  find  resting  places 
for  the  main  caravan*  on  its  way  through  the  desert,  but  that 
body  only  set  out  in  May,  1769,  with  Portala  and  Father  Serra. 

As  the  success  of  the  settlement  is  in  no  small  degree  to  be 
-attributed  to  the  efforts  of  the  last  named  priest,  it  may  be  well 
to  give  a brief  sketch  here  of  his  previous  life  and  character. 
Miguel  Serra  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Majorca,  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  the  year  1713,  being  thus  in  his  fifty  sixth  year 
when  he  undertook  the  conversion  of  California.  His  parents 
were  of  humble  condition,  but  he  received  an  education  from 
the  Franciscans  at  a neighbouring  convent,  in  which,  at  the 
usual  age,  he  took  the  religious  habit  Having  made  his 
theological  studies  with  considerable  success,  he  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  from  the  University  of  Palma,  the 
capital  of  his  native  island,  and  was  subsequently  ordained  priest. 
For  some  years  he  continued  to  exercise  the  functions  of  his 
sacred  calling  in  Majorca,  where  his  talents  as  a preacher  and 
exemplary  life  gained  him  a high  reputation.  But  feeling  a 
.strong  desire  to  devote  himself  to  the  foreign  missions,  he  then 
sought  and  obtained  permission  to  join  the  Missionary  College 
of  San  Fernando,  in  Mexico.  In  Mexico  he  was  chiefly  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  Christian  population,  but  he  also  spent  six 
years  among  the  Indians  of  Cerra  Gorda,  in  the  northern  part 
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of  the  viceroyalty.  The  remarkable  aptitude  for  managing  the 
Indians  which  he  showed  on  this  mission  induced  the  heads  of 
the  College  to  choose  him  for  the  presidency  of  those  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  in  the  latter  country  he  continued  till  the  end  of 
his  life.  His  character  was  of  the  genuine  Franciscan  type, 
and  his  attachment  to  his  order  and  devotion  to  its  patron 
saints  breathe  through  all  his  letters  from  California.  Out  of 
devotion  to  the  companion  of  St.  Francis,  he  changed  his  name 
at  ordination  to  Junipero,  by  which  he  is  best  known  in  the 
history  of  California.  In  love  of  poverty,  he  fell  little,  if  at  all, 
short  of  his  model.  Even  in  the  torrid  zone  he  persisted,  as 
far  as  possible,  in  making  his  mission  journeys  on  foot,  notwith- 
standing a naturally  feeble  constitution,  and  so  well  was  his 
ready  obedience  to  the  least  wish  of  his  Superiors  known,  that 
a couple  of  days’  notice  was  all  he  received  of  his  nomination 
to  the  California  mission.  His  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls 
was  boundless,  and  in  the  pulpit  he  would  often  scourge  his 
own  shoulders  with  a heavy  discipline,  or  apply  a burning  torch 
to  his  bare  breast,  to  awaken  the  minds  of  his  listeners.  Where 
souls  were  to  be  saved,  his  energy  was  invincible,  and  tempered 
only  by  his  rare  wisdom.  Such  wras  the  man  to  whom  California 
is  mainly  indebted  for  the  first  introduction  of  civilization,  and 
more  than  seventy  thousand  of  its  Indian  population  for  the 
priceless  gift  of  Christianity. 

The  journey  overland  to  San  Diego  w-as  slow,  as  the  cattle 
accompanying  the  expedition  needed  frequent  rest  in  the  desert 
The  longest  stay  wras  made  at  Vellicata,  where  Captain  Rivera 
and  the  first  detachment  had  passed  the  winter.  As  that  place 
afforded  water  and  pasturage,  and  wus  surrounded  by  an  Indian 
population  of  some  numbers,  the  Superior  resolved  to  found  his 
first  mission  there,  and  requested  the  soldiers  and  artizans  to 
join  him  in  erecting  a church  and  residence.  Excited  by  his 
zeal,  they  all  consented,  and  in  a few  days  the  required  buildings 
were  roughly  furnished.  Father  Serra  consecrated  the  little 
wooden  church  with  all  the  solemnity  his  circumstances  would 
allow ; discharges  of  musketry  serving  as  music,  and  the  smoke 
for  incense.  The  noise  attracted  a number  of  Indians  to  the 
ceremony,  who  were  hailed  with  the  utmost  joy  by  Father 
Serra,  and  regaled  with  all  the  resources  which  the  camp 
afforded.  Father  Campa,  with  a corporal  and  four  soldiers  as 
a guard,  was  left  in  charge  of  the  new  mission.  A few  cattle 
and  some  provisions  were  given  him,  and  the  day  after  the 
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consecration  the  rest  of  the  party  resumed  their  road  to  San 
Diego. 

An  untoward  circumstance  however  threatened  to  compel 
Father  Serra’s  return.  A scar  on  his  leg,  contracted  on  his 
first  journey  in  Mexico,  broke  out  afresh  in  consequence  of  his 
ceaseless  exertions.  Portala  had  in  vain  urged  him  to  travel  in 
a litter;  the  humble  Franciscan  declared  that  he  would  never 
be  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  his  Indians.  After  leaving 
Vellicata  the  inflammation  increased  to  such  a degree  that  on 
the  second  evening  he  was  unable  to  move,  and  the  Governor 
begged  again  that  he  would  let  himself  be  carried  back  to  that 
station.  Father  Serra  was  inflexible,  “ I may  die  on  the  road,” 
he  said,  “but  turn  back,  never.”  As  there  was  no  surgeon  in 
the  party,  he  applied  for  treatment  to  an  old  mule  driver, 
asking  him  to  regard  his  leg  as  a mule's  jaded  back.  With 
much  ado  the  man  was  induced  to  try  his  skill,  and  applied  a 
horse  plaster  of  tallow  and  herbs  to  the  inflamed  limb.  This 
extraordinary  remedy  proved  efficacious,  and  on  the  following 
day  the  Superior  managed  to  remount,  and  resume  his  journey. 
No  further  accident  occurred  on  the  way,  and  the  expedition 
reached  San  Diego  on  the  1st  of  July  in  safety. 

Two  of  the  packets,  the  San  Carlos  and  San  Antonio  were 
already  anchored  in  that  port,  but  unfortunately  not  in  a 
condition  to  pursue  further  explorations.  Scurvy,  the  terror  of 
seamen  in  the  last  century,  had  broken  out  on  board  the  San 
Carlos , and  made  such  havoc  among  her  crew  that  only  the 
■officers  and  two  sailors  remained  alive.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  was  determined  that  the  San  Antonio  should  at  once 
return  to  San  Bias  for  fresh  sailors,  while  Portala,  with  the  land 
expedition,  proceeded  along  the  coast  to  Monterey.  Before 
the  latter  set  out,  the  settlement  of  Sait  Diego  was  formally 
established.  A temporary  chapel  was  the  first  erection,  huts 
were  then  built  for  the  priests,  the  sick,  the  artizans,  and 
labourers,  the  whole  being  surrounded  with  a palisade.  Eight 
dragoons  were  left  to  protect  the  new  foundation  from  any 
attacks,  and  the  rest  of  the  troops,  with  Fathers  Crespi  and 
Vizcaino  resumed  their  journey  to  Monterey  on  the  14th  of  July. 

Father  Serra,  with  his  companions  at  San  Diego,  immediately 
'endeavoured  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  Indians  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  latter  were  among  the  lowest  of  the  American 
tribes.  Like  the  Lower  Californians,  the  men  went  entirely 
flaked,  the  women  alone  having  any  dress.  They  were  almost 
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without  any  system  of  government,  living  in  little  clans  or 
ranchcrias  of  a few  families  each,  without  either  towns  or 
leading  chiefs.  Their  food  was  obtained  altogether  from  the 
chase  or  the  wild  fruits  of  the  country,  as  agriculture  was^ 
unknown  to  most  of  these  tribes.  Their  cabins  were  of  the 
rudest  kind,  being  merely  thatched  with  tule  reeds.  Never- 
theless, the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  abundance  of  game 
enabled  the  upper  province  to  support  a much  denser  population 
than  the  peninsula  of  California.  Father  Serra,  in  his  letters, 
speaks  of  the  immense  number  of  Pagans  (immcnsa  gcntilidad) 
around  San  Diego,  and  when  in  its  flourishing  state  the  mission^ 
there  contained  a population  of  nearly  three  thousand.  The 
Indians  also  displayed  an  indifference  to  presents  of  food 
strikingly  in  contrast  with  the  Lower  Californians,  and  which 
testified  to  the  fertility  of  their  uncultivated  soil.  In  morals,, 
they  were  in  the  lowest  stage  of  degradation.  Some  of  the 
tribes  were  fierce  and  warlike;  wars  were  of  common  occurrence, 
and  polygamy  was  universally  practised.  Father  Palou  mentions 
the  case  of  an  Indian  at  San  Francisco  who  was  married  to  a 
mother  and  three  daughters  at  once,  and  it  was  the  commoiv 
custom  for  one  man  to  marry  all  the  sisters  in  a family.  It  is. 
well  known  what  an  obstacle  polygamy  everywhere  offers  to 
Christianity,  and  its  existence  in  California  must  be  remem- 
bered if  we  would  give  due  credit  to  the  men  who  built  up 
its  reductions. 

The  San  Diego  Indians  showed  at  first  no  dislike  to  the 
strangers,  and  even  brought  them  presents  of  provisions.  Father 
Serra  took  advantage  of  these  favourable  dispositions  to  propose 
the  baptism  of  one  of  their  infants  shortly  after  the  departure 
of  Portala,  and  the  parents  consenting,  he  prepared  to  receive 
this  first  fruits  of  his  mission  into  the  Church  with  becoming, 
solemnity.  The  little  chapel  was  decked  out  and  the  soldiers 
invited  to  be  present,  the  cabo,  or  sergeant,  offering  to  stand 
sponsor,  but  just  as  the  Superior  was  about  pouring  the  water 
on  the  child’s  head,  an  Indian  rudely  snatched  it  away  and 
carried  it  out  of  the  church.  The  Superior  with  much  difficulty 
prevented  the  soldiers  from  avenging  the  slight  thus  offered  him,, 
but  his  own  grief  at  the  disappointment  was  both  deep  and 
lasting.  For  several  days  he  was  inconsolable,  attributing  the 
little  Indian’s  misfortune  to  his  own  sins,  and  even  years  after- 
wards he  could  not  allude  to  the  occurrence  but  with  tears  in. 
his  eyes. 
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The  Indians  soon  gave  stronger  proofs  of  their  changed 
disposition.  Attempts  at  robbery  became  frequent,  and,  as 
Father  Serra  would  not  allow  the  soldiers  to  take  revenge  on 
the  perpetrators,  the  Indians  mistook  their  moderation  for  fear, 
and  grew  bolder.  On  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption  a large  body, 
armed  with  bows  and  clubs,  attacked  the  mission.  An  Indian 
boy  from  Loretto  was  killed  and  one  of  the  Fathers  wounded, 
but  the  assaillants  were  finally  driven  off,  and  as  the  Spaniards 
made  no  attempt  at  further  vengeance,  intercourse  was  soon 
restored,  and  Father  Serra  was  able  to  begin  his  work  of 
instruction.  The  first  step  was  the  study  of  the  language, 
but  on  account  of  his  age,  the  Superior  found  it  easier  to 
instruct  his  pupils  in  Spanish  than  to  acquire  the  dialect,  and 
consequently  a long  time  elapsed  before  any  were  fit  to  receive 
baptism. 

In  the  meantime,  Portala  and  his  party  made  their  way  to 
Monterey,  but  owing  to  the  incorrect  description  that  had  been 
given  of  its  bay  they  did  not  recognize  it,  and  continued  their 
journey  to  the  north  for  more  than  a hundred  miles.  Their 
further  advance  was  there  barred  by  an  immense  landlocked 
bay,  hitherto  unknown  to  Europeans,  and  to  which  Fathers 
Crespi  and  Vizcaino  gave  the  name  of  the  patriarch  of  their 
order,  St  Francis,  in  Spanish  San  Francisco.  This  name  in  fact 
had  been  given  to  it  unwittingly  by  Galvez  before  its  discovery. 
When  arranging  the  names  of  the  missions  with  Father  Serra,  he 
insisted  that  thajt  of  Monterey  should  be  placed  under  the 
patronage  of  St.  Charles  (San  Carlos),  in  honour  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  and  the  third  under  that  of  San  Buenaventura.  The 
Superior  begged  for  a mission  for  St.  Francis,  to  which  the 
Inspector  half  jestingly  replied,  that  if  St.  Francis  wished  for  a 
mission  he  might  show  them  a port  to  found  it  at,  and  that  if 
any  new  port  was  discovered  it  should  be  called  by  his  name. 
Thus  was  the  name  of  the  humble  saint  of  Assisi  identified  with 
a city  which  is  almost  the  type  of  modern  progress  and  wealth, 
and  which  promises  at  no  distant  day  to  rank  among  the  great 
capitals  of  the  world’s  commerce.  At  one  time  it  seemed  as  if 
another  title  would  displace  that  given  by  the  missioners,  and  for 
many  years  the  village  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  present 
city  was  known  as  Yerba  Buena.  A few  months  before  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  the  Sacramento  the  old  name  however  was 
restored  by  the  American  authorities,  and  subsequent  events 
appear  to  have  fixed  it  for  ever. 
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Having  advanced  along  the  coast  until  their  road  was  barred 
by  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  Portala  and  his  expedition  returned 
to  San  Diego,  much  annoyed  by  their  failure  to  find  Monterey. 
The  general  belief  was  that  the  bay  described  by  Vizcaino  in 
1603,  had  been  filled  up  by  the  sand  drifts,  and  as  no  vessel 
from  San  Bias  arrived  for  several  months,  the  Governor  was 
disposed  to  abandon  California  altogether.  Father  Serra 
vigorously  opposed  this  resolution,  and  declared  that  he  at 
least  would  never  leave  his  mission,  even  if  he  had  to  remain  in 
it  alone.  Portala  finally  agreed  to  remain  in  San  Diego  till  the 
19th  of  March,  but  ordered  preparations  to  be  made  for  leaving 
it  immediately  after  that  date,  if  no  vessel  should  appear  in  the 
meantime.  Father  Serra  commenced  a novena  to  St  Joseph 
for  the  speedy  arrival  of  a vessel,  and  his  confidence  was  not 
disappointed.  On  the  evening  of  the  18th  a sail  appeared  in  the 
offing,  though  she  did  not  enter  the  port  for  four  days  later. 
She  proved  to  be  the  San  Antonio , with  fresh  sailors,  and  all 
thought  of  quitting  San  Diego  was  now  given  up. 

The  two  vessels,  with  Father  Serra  and  the  Governor  on 
board,  were  at  once  despatched  in  search  of  Monterey,  and  found 
it  at  last  This  rediscovery  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
crews  and  celebrated  in  thoroughly  Spanish  style.  A temporary 
altar  was  erected  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  the  bells  sent 
from  Mexico  were  hung  on  an  oak  and  joyfully  pealed,  and  a 
solemn  mass  of  consecration  was  said,  amid  the  thunders  of 
artillery  from  the  ships  and  the  rattle  of  musketry  on  shore.  A 
cross,  which  had  been  set  up  near  the  shore  by  the  first  expe- 
dition, was  found,  and  had  been  decorated  with  flowers  by  the 
Indians.  All  drew  the  best  auguries  from  this  mark  of  respect, 
spontaneously  offered  by  the  Indians  to  the  sign  of  our  redemp- 
tion, and  Father  Serra  especially  was  full  of  hope  for  their 
future.  For  some  days,  however,  none  of  the  natives  showed 
themselves  ; they  had  been  frightened  by  the  artillery.  It  was 
not  until  the  church  and  mission  buildings  had  been  nearly 
erected  that  a few  ventured  in,  when  their  alarm  was  quickly 
relieved  by  the  kindness  of  the  Franciscans.  Their  fears  once 
removed,  they  proved  more  docile  and  friendly  than  the  more 
southern  tribes,  $nd  in  December  of  the  year  1770,  the  first 
baptisms  were  celebrated  in  the  mission  of  San  Carlos.  Three 
years  later,  the  number  of  converts  amounted  to  one  hundred 
and  seventy  five.  The  smallness  of  this  number  is  a convincing 
proof,  were  others  wanting  in  the  testimony  of  the  missioners 
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themselves,  that  none  were  admitted  to  baptism  without  ample 
preparation.  At  a later  period,  when  instruction  had  been  fully 
diffused  among  the  natives,  the  number  of  baptisms  rapidly 
increased,  and  at  Father  Serra’s  death,  in  1783,  Monterey 
reckoned  more  than  a thousand  converts.  Notwithstanding  its 
rank  as  capital  of  California,  however,  the  mission  of  Monterey 
never  equalled  many  of  the  others  in  importance,  and  fell  notably 
behind  San  Diego  in  the  numbers  of  its  population. 

The  occupation  of  these  two  ports  had  been  the  principal 
point  in  the  royal  orders,  and  as  the  scurvy  had  made  serious 
ravages,  even  among  the  soldiers,  it  was  not  deemed  fit  by  the 
Governor  to  found  the  third  mission  of  San  Buenaventura 
until  reinforcements  should  arrive.  Accordingly,  without  even 
exploring  the  newly  discovered  bay  of  San  Francisco,  he  sent 
the  San  Antonio  back  to  San  Bias,  with  a full  account  of  what 
had  been  accomplished.  Father  Serra  took  advantage  of  her 
voyage  to  write  to  his  friend  and  countryman,  Father  Palou,  who 
was  then  engaged  in  the  missions  of  Lower  California.  The 
conclusion  of  his  letter  is  highly  worthy  of  being  presented  to  the 
reader,  as  illustrating  at  once  the  unworldliness  of  the  writer  and 
the  utter  seclusion  of  the  missions  from  civilization.  Having 
given  his  friend,  whom  with  true  Spanish  courtesy  he  addresses 
as  “honoured  sir  and  beloved  companion,”  a full  account  of  the 
new  mission,  the  venerable  President  writes — 

As  last  May  is  a year  since  I have  had  a letter  from  a Christian  land, 
your  Reverence  may  guess  how  badly  off  we  are  for  news.  All  that  I ask, 
however,  is  that,  when  convenient,  you  will  let  us  know  the  name  of  our 
present  Holy  Father,  that  I may  insert  it  in  the  mass,  and  if  the  canonization 
of  Blessed  Joseph  Cupertino  and  Seraphino  d’Ascoli  has  taken  place,  that  I 
may  place  them  in  the  calendar.  Also  let  us  know  if  Father  Soler  has  been 
killed  by  the  Indians  in  Sonora,  and  if  so,  the  particulars  of  his  death,  and  if 
any  other  friends  have  departed  from  this  life,  that  we  may  pray  for  them. 
Your  Reverence  can  add  whatever  other  intelligence  you  think  will  be 
acceptable  to  a few  poor  hermits,  shut  off  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  devoted  missioner  had  indeed  good  reason  for  regarding 
himself  and  his  companions  as  cut  off  from  the  world.  In  our 
times,  when  steam  and  electricity  have  brought  San  Francisco 
as  it  were  to  the  doors  of  New  York,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
conceive  the  remoteness  of  California  at  that  time  from  the 
abodes  of  civilization.  Mexico,  in  those  days  of  slow  and 
unskilful  navigation,  was  more  remote,  and  a hundredfold  less 
known  in  Europe  than  is  New  Zealand  or  Australia  at  present, 
and  California  was  as  far  more  remote  from  Mexico  as  Mexico 
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from  Europe.  With  the  exception  of  the  recently  established 
dockyards  at  San  Bias,  no  naval  station  was  to  be  found  along 
the  west  coast  of  North  America.  And  the  few  vessels  in  the 
North  Pacific  were  of  the  oldest  and  most  clumsy  style  in  vogue 
in  Europe  two  centuries  before.  The  winds,  too,  are  usually 
adverse  to  sailing  up  the  Californian  coast,  and  the  Spaniards 
had  not  yet  adopted  the  modem  plan  of  standing  boldly  out  to 
sea  until  they  met  more  favourable  gales.  All  these  circum- 
stances made  the  voyage  from  Mexico  to  San  Diego  or  Monterey 
nearly  as  long,  and  much  more  dangerous,  than  that  from  Cadiz 
to  Vera  Cruz.  The  San  Carlos  spent  more  thai^two  months  in 
reaching  San  Diego  on  her  first  voyage,  though  the  distance  is 
scarcely  twelve  hundred  miles.  And  the  San  Antonio  was  forty 
six  days  in  making  the  voyage  from  that  point  to  Monterey. 
The  unskilful  management  of  the  vessels  by  many  of  the 
captains  added  to  the  dangers  of  the  voyage.  The  San  Jose , 
the  third  of  the  squadron  despatched  to  California  by  the 
Inspector  General,  never  reached  her  destination,  having  been 
probably  lost  with  all  hands.  And  a few  months  later  another 
vessel  with  twenty  Franciscans  on  board,  bound  for  Lower 
California,  drifted  four  hundred  leagues  south  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Manzanillo,  and  ran  ashore  there.  Even  at  present, 
wrecks  are  not  rare  on  the  Californian  coast,  but  a century  ago 
they  were  proportionably  far  more  common,  and,  in  consequence, 
scarcely  any  vessels  but  the  Government  packets  were  to  be 
found  in  those  remote  waters. 

The  foundation  of  the  two  ports  of  San  Diego  and  Monterey 
caused  great  joy  in  Mexico.  The  Viceroy,  the  Marquis  de  Santa 
Cruz,  immediately  arranged  with  the  College  of  San  Fernando 
to  send  thirty  additional  missioners  to  California,  ten  for  the  old 
Jesuit  missions,  ten  for  five  projected  missions,  extending  from 
Vellicata  to  San  Diego,  and  ten  to  form  the  five  new  missions  in 
the  upper  province.  The  last  named  ten  arrived  at  San  Diego  in 
safety  in  1771,  and  as  the  Governor  did  not  think  fit  to  found 
the  post  of  San  Buenaventura,  Father  Serra  planned  two  new 
foundations,  one  to  the  north  of  San  Diego,  and  the  other  to  the 
south  of  Monterey.  The  last  he  set  out  to  establish  himself 
late  in  the  same  year,  and  having  reached  the  site  selected,  and 
having  erected  the  usual  cross  and  altar,  he  caused  the  bells 
destined  for  the  church  to  be  hung  on  a tree,  and  loudly  rang, 
while  he  cried  out  enthusiastically — “ Come,  ye  Gentiles,  to  the 
faith  of  Christ.”  To  his  great  delight  the  summons  was  not 
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unheeded,  and  at  the  first  mass  an  Indian  presented  himself,  and 
was  received  with  open  arms  by  the  Spaniards.  Others  quickly 
followed  his  example,  and  the  progress  of  the  faith  was  more 
rapid  at  this  than  at  any  other  mission.  The  Indians  even 
assured  their  visitors  that  Christianity  had  been  preached  to 
their  fathers,  many  years  before,  by  men  wearing  the  same 
dress  as  the  Franciscans.  As  many  of  the  missioners  on  the 
frontiers  of  Sonora  had  been  captured  by  the  Indians  at 
different  times,  it  is  not  impossible  that  some  of  them  may  have 
reached  California,  but  in  the  absence  of  more  reliable  proof 
than  the  Indian  tradition,  the  fact  must  remain  uncertain. 

Fathers  Camboy  and  Somera,  who  had  been  charged  with 
the  foundation  of  the  southern  mission,  met  at  first  a much  more 
unfavourable  reception.  The  warlike  natives  assembled  to  attack 
the  strangers,  but  were  suddenly  pacified  when  Father  Somera 
displayed  a large  banner  painted  with  the  image  of  the 
Madonna  before  them.  The  warriors  laid  aside  their  arms,  or 
brought  them  as  offerings  to  lay  before  the  picture,  and  received 
the  Father  with  every  demonstration  of  friendship.  They  even 
joined  in  the  work  of  erecting  the  necessary  buildings  of  the 
new  establishment,  cutting  timber  and  bringing  it  to  the 
builders.  The  mission  thus  founded  became  subsequently  one 
of  the  largest  in  California,  and  reckoned  more  than  three 
thousand  Indians  in  the  numerous  villages  around  the  church. 
The  mission  building,  which  was  dedicated  under  the  patronage 
of  San  Gabriel,  still  exists  in  a state  of  tolerable  preservation^ 
and  a few  Indians  still  linger  around  it. 

On  the  completion  of  the  mission  of  San  Antonio,  Father 
Serra  returned  to  Monterey  ; but  not  to  rest  in  quiet.  The 
situation  first  chosen  for  the  mission  was  bad  in  many  ways, 
and  he  resolved  to  build  a new  one  at  a league’s  distance.  Not 
to  disturb  the  Indians  already  grouped  round  the  church,  he 
undertook  the  erection  of  the  various  buildings  required,  with 
the  help  of  volunteers,  both  white  and  Indian,  from  the 
garrison  and  mission.  This  work  was  hardly  completed,  when 
the  packet  from  San  Bias  arrived  with  letters  recalling  him  to 
Mexico  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  mission  with  the  new  Viceroy. 
It  was  necessary  to  return  by  the  packet,  or  wait,  it  might  be, 
several  months  for  another,  and  the  unwearied  missioner  set 
out  without  delay  for  San  Diego,  founding  on  his  way  the 
mission  of  San  Luis  Obisbo,  near  the  present  town  of  that 
name. 
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His  arrival  in  Mexico  was  opportune.  The  Viceroy  had 
serious  thoughts  of  abolishing  the  naval  establishment  of  San 
Bias,  which  would  have  left  California  with  no  regular  commu- 
nication with  the  capital.  The  account  of  the  missions  which 
Father  Serra  gave  decided  him  to  retain  it,  and  further,  to 
order  the  equipment  of  a new  frigate  to  explore  the  northern 
seas.  The  missions  of  Old  California  were  transferred  to  the 
Dominicans.  At  the  same  time  the  Franciscans  were  left  free  to 
devote  themselves  entirely  to  the  new  province.  The  Governor 
of  Tubac,  in  Sonora,  Captain  Anza,  was  ordered  to  explore  the 
country  between  that  post  and  Monterey,  and  a promise  was 
made  that  if  a practical  road  could  be  found,  a colony  and 
mission  would  be  at  once  founded  near  the  bay  of  San 
Francisco.  All  these  points  having  been  satisfactorily  settled, 
Father  Serra  returned  to  his  mission,  which  he  was  never  again 
to  leave. 

Nine  of  the  late  Californian  missioners  had  arrived  before 
him,  and  Senor  Anza  had  also  made  his  way  across  the 
province  without  any  serious  difficulty.  Bad  news,  on  the  other 
hand,  soon  came  from  San  Diego.  The  heathen  Indians,  incited 
by  two  renegades,  attacked  the  mission  suddenly  and  murdered 
Father  Jayme,  who  presented  himself  to  them  with  his  usual 
salute,  A mar  a Dios , hijos — “ Love  God,  my  children ! ” Two  of 
the  artizans  of  the  mission  were  also  mortally  wounded,  and  the 
whole  of  the  wooden  buildings  burned ; but  the  guard  finally 
repulsed  the  assailants.  A long  time  passed  before  the  ruined 
mission  could  be  restored,  the  Commander  at  Monterey 
opposing  such  a step  on  the  ground  of  disaffection  among  the 
Indians.  Happily,  the  example  of  the  revolters  did  not  prove 
contagious,  and  the  capture  of  several  of  the  ringleaders  restored 
peace  at  San  Diego.  The  prisoners  were  all  afterwards  released, 
but  their  arrest  awed  the  ill  disposed. 

On  learning  Father  Jayme’s  martyrdom,  Father  Serra 
exclaimed — “Thanks  to  God,  the  soil  is  now  watered,  the 
harvest  must  needs  be  plentiful!”  And  the  event  justified  his 
words.  In  a short  time  afterwards  the  number  of  baptisms 
rapidly  increased  throughout  the  missions.  In  a letter  to 
Mexico  shortly  afterwards  he  stated  that  more  baptisms  had 
been  obtained  in  the  last  three  months  than  in  the  three  years 
preceding  them.  The  leniency  with  which  the  San  Diego 
prisoners  were  treated  might  appear  ill  judged  in  a purely 
human  point  of  view,  but  the  result  entirely  justified  it 
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On  his  return  from  San  Diego,  Father  Serra  despatched  a 
fresh  expedition  to  explore  the  shores  of  the  bay  of  San 
Francisco,  and  find  a suitable  site  for  the  proposed  mission 
there.  Senor  Anza,  on  his  return  to  Sonora,  had  collected 
twenty  three  families  to  found  a colony  near  the  bay,  and  after  a 
toilsome  journey  he  arrived  with  them  at  Monterey  in  June, 
1776.  The  Governor,  Rivera,  who  was  still  smarting  under  a 
well  merited  rebuke  received  from  the  Viceroy,  did  not  think  fit 
to  take  part  in  founding  the  colony,  but  deputed  the  task  to  one 
of  his  subordinates.  Fathers  Serra,  Palou,  and  Cambon  accom- 
panied the  colony,  who  after  a few  days’  march  arrived  at  the 
head  of  the  peninsula  of  San  Francisco  on  the  27th  June,  1 776. 
A temporary  chapel  was  the  first  building  erected,  and  the  site 
of  the  future  city  was  formally  consecrated  by  the  Superior.  A 
little  earthern  fort  was  next  erected  near  the  entrance  of  the 
bay,  and  a few  Spanish  families  took  up  their  abodes  near  it. 
The  mission  buildings  were  placed  at  some  distance  from  the 
fort,  and  were  afterwards  removed  to  a better  situation  about 
four  miles  to  the  south,  where  they  still  stand.  Fathers  Palou 
and  Cambon  were  left  at  the  mission,  with  eighteen  head  of 
cattle  to  commence  the  usual  farm  work.  Captain  Anza 
detached  a part  of  his  command  to  garrison  the  presidio , and 
having  explored  the  bay  accurately,  returned  to  Sonora,  little 
dreaming  of  the  magnificent  future  awaiting  the  little  settlement. 

The  next  year  the  mission  of  Santa  Clara  was  established 
in  a magnificent  valley  at  the  southern  end  of  the  bay.  The 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  is  some  of  the  richest  in  California, 
and  for  many  years  this  establishment  far  surpassed  San 
Francisco  in  importance.  Its  fertility  too  recommended  Santa 
Clara  for  the  site  of  a European  colony,  projected  by  the 
Viceroy,  and  in  1778  the  first  pueblo  of  California  was  founded 
three  miles  from  the  Indian  mission.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  families, 
chiefly  those  of  retired  soldiers,  were  the  colonists,  but  not- 
withstanding their  small  numbers  they  received  the  regular 
municipal  organization  of  a Spanish  town.  According  to  the 
system  perfected  by  Philip  the  Second,  the  towns  or  pueblos 
founded  by  Europeans  throughout  Spanish  America  enjoyed 
the  same  municipal  rights  of  self  government  as  the  towns  in 
Spain,  the  inhabitants  electing  their  alcalde  or  mayor,  juez  de 
paz  (district  judge),  and  ayuntamiento  or  council.  To  become 
citizens  of  a pueblo  at  its  foundation,  intending  colonists  enrolled 
their  names  either  in  Spain  or  America,  retired  soldiers  usually 
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having  the  preference,  if  the  number  was  limited.  Each  man 
at  the  outset  received  cattle  and  farming  tools,  besides  rations 
for  two  years,  and  a small  allowance  of  money.  No  taxes  were 
required  for  five  years  after  the  organization  of  the  pueblo , but 
all  the  citizens  were  expected  to  be  provided  with  arms  and  to 
keep  two  horses,  each  fully  equipped  for  military  service.  It 
does  not  appear  that  these  latter  conditions  were  very  strictly 
carried  out,  at  least  in  peaceful  districts,  but  universal  military 
service,  and  local  self  government  were  the  leading  ideas  of 
the  colonial  policy  of  Spain.  All  the  pueblos  were  endowed 
with  large  tracts  of  public  domain  which  were  held  by  the 
council  in  trust  for  the  citizens.  Each  of  the  latter  received 
a fixed  quantity  for  cultivation,  which  he  was  obliged  to  plant, 
in  part  at  least,  with  fruit  trees,  and  a lot  for  his  house  in  the 
town.  His  sons  on  coming  of  age  were  entitled  to  similar 
shares,  but  the  property  thus  granted  could  not  be  sold,  and 
fell  back  to  the  common  stock  if  abandoned  at  any  time.  The 
undivided  pueblo  lands  gave  free  pasture  to  the  cattle  of  the 
townsmen,  and  were  exempt  from  all  taxation.  As  in  Spain, 
so  in  America,  it  was  hoped  that  this  system  would  secure  to 
the  settlers  the  advantages  of  town  life  with  opportunities  for 
practising  agriculture,  which  the  mediaeval  statesmen  justl^ 
considered  the  main  source  of  a country's  wealth.  Although 
somewhat  unsuited  to  modern  habits,  the  pueblo  organization 
of  Spanish  America  had  many  points  deserving  of  imitation, 
and  it  is  worth  noting  how  the  Castilian  statesmen,  three 
hundred  years  ago,  grappled  with  problems  which  are  today 
the  puzzle  of  political  economists.  The  whole  number  of 
pueblos  in  California  was  only  four  — San  Jos6,  founded  in 
1778;  Los  Angeles,  to  the  south,  in  1781;  Santa  Barbara, 
in  1786;  and  Branciforte,  in  1796.  Of  these,  the  last  two  are 
still  unimportant  villages,  but  the  first  named  are  cities  of 
about  twelve  thousand  inhabitants  each. 

Besides  the  pueblos , the  presidios,  or  forts,  constituted  another 
class  of  European  colonies.  The  soldiers,  who  married  with  the 
Indian  women  or  brought  wives  from  Mexico,  generally  built 
houses  for  their  families  within  the  wall  of  the  fort,  or  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  and  thus  towns  gradually  grew  up. 
The  garrisons  in  California  had  little  military  duty  to  perform, 
and  the  forts  were  never  in  a state  of  defence  against  civilized 
troops.  The  whole  force  of  the  province  amounted  to  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  five  of  whom  were  stationed  in  each 
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mission  and  pueblo  as  a kind  of  police  force,  and  the  remainder 
garrisoned  the  presidios.  The  presidios,  like  the  pueblos , were 
endowed  with  tracts  of  the  public  land  under  the  name  of 
royal  farms.  These  were  intended  to  support  the  horses  of 
the  garrison,  but  in  practice  they  furnished  free  pasture  to 
the  settlers.  The  chief  point  of  difference  between  the  presidio 
terms  and  the  pueblos  was  the  self  government  enjoyed  by 
the  latter,  the  first  being  under  the  authority  of  the  military 
commander. 

Outside  the  pueblos  and  presidios  there  were  few  European 
settlers  in  California.  Officers  sometimes,  but  rarely,  obtained 
grants  of  land,  and  under  the  Mexican  rule  one  or  two  towns  were 
established  without  any  special  organization.  At  the  missions 
no  whites  resided  except  the  priests  and  a few  artizans  to 
instruct  the  Indians  in  various  trades.  The  Spanish  system 
of  settlement  was  thus  threefold — missions  for  the  Indians,  in 
which  they  might  be  gradually  trained  to  a civilized  life  without 
being  exposed  to  the  demoralization  that  almost  invariably 
results  from  contact  between  a superior  and  an  inferior  race ; 
pueblos  for  the  white  colonists,  with  careful  provisions  for  their 
welfare ; and  presidios  to  guard  both  from  foreign  foes.  What- 
ever its  defects,  this  organization  secured  to  North  Mexico  and 
California  a peace  and  prosperity  to  which  they  were  utter 
strangers  under  the  endless  changes  of  Mexican  rule. 

The  year  1777  brought  an  important  change  in  the  relations 
between  California  and  Mexico.  “ The  Captaincy  General  of 
the  Interior  Provinces  ” was  formed  from  New  Mexico,  Sonora, 
and  California,  which  were  detached  from  the  viceroyalty  of 
New  Spain.  Theodore  Santa  Cruz,  the  Governor  of  the  new 
province,  though  friendly  to  the  missions,  was  imbued  with 
the  innovating  liberalism  of  the  day,  and  eager  to  reduce  its 
theories  to  practice.  The  system  of  settlement  hitherto  adopted 
did  not  agree  with  his  ideas,  and  he  planned  a radical  change 
in  it  The  missioners  were  not  to  collect  the  Indians  into 
settlements,  but  simply  to  visit  them  in  their  rancherias , leaving 
their  material  civilization  to  the  lessons  of  the  European  settlers. 
To  carry  out  these  theories  two  missions  were  founded  on  the 
Colorado  river,  under  the  names  of  San  Pedro  y San  Pablo, 
and  La  Purissima  Conception.  Eight  Spanish  families  were 
settled  at  each,  though  without  any  municipal  organization. 
An  ensign  and  eight  dragoons  were  also  quartered  at  each 
settlement  The  missioners,  four  in  number,  were  not  allowed 
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to  bring  the  Indians  around  the  church,  but  were  directed  to 
instruct  them  in  their  own  villages.  The  results  of  this  ill 
judged  attempt  were  foreseen  by  the  Franciscans,  who  never- 
theless endeavoured  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  Santa  Cruz  even 
at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  A few  of  the  Yama  Indians  in  the 
neighbourhood  received  instruction  and  baptism,  but  it  was  not 
long  before  the  great  body  of  the  tribe  came  to  regard  the 
presence  of  the  strangers  as  an  unmixed  evil.  The  cattle  of 
the  settlers  consumed  the  wild  grain  which  they  had  been 
used  to  gather  for  food,  and  they  saw  themselves  also  dis- 
possessed of  the  best  lands  by  the  new  comers,  without 
receiving  any  return  like  their  countrymen  in  the  other  missions. 
The  soldiers,  too,  were  guilty  of  some  excesses,  which  the 
Franciscans  were  powerless  to  check.  The  Indians,  at  length, 
made  a general  attack  on  the  settlements,  and  utterly  destroyed 
both.  Almost  all  the  settlers  were  killed,  including  the  four 
Franciscans.  The  former  Governor  of  California,  Rivera,  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  with  six  dragoons  for 
the  purpose  of  recruiting  horses,  was  surprised  and  killed  at 
the  same  time ; and  another  party  had  to  fight  its  way  back 
with  great  difficulty.  A strong  detachment  was  immediately 
despatched  from  San  Diego  to  the  scene  of  the  massacre,  but 
only  to  find  the  settlement  and  missions  a mass  of  smoking 
ruins.  Two  of  the  Fathers  had  been  decently  interred  by  an 
Indian  woman,  and  their  graves  were  recognized  by  the  fresh 
springing  verdure  amid  the  general  ruin.  The  bodies  were 
taken  up,  inclosed  in  coffins,  and  sent  to  San  Diego,  and  the 
commander  having  ransomed  the  captives  from  the  Indians, 
returned  without  being  able  to  punish  the  offenders.  The 
missions  were  never  restored,  and  this  sad  tragedy  was  the 
only  result  of  the  Commandant  General's  ill  conceived  plan. 

The  fate  of  the  Colorado  missions,  and  the  refusal  of  the 
College  of  San  Fernando  to  send  priests  to  any  others  of  the 
same  kind,  caused  the  Governor  to  return,  though  reluctantly,  to 
the  former  system.  Father  Serra  founded  the  San  Buenaventura 
mission  on  the  old  plan  in  1782,  thus  completing  the  three  pro- 
jected by  the  Inspector  Galvez.  This  was  also  the  last  foundation 
of  the  venerable  Superior,  whose  health  had  at  length  begun  to 
give  way.  Finding  his  strength  failing,  he  set  out  to  make  a 
last  visit  to  his  missions,  and  administer  Confirmation  to  the 
converts,  as  he  had  received  special  faculties  for  that  purpose. 
At  San  Francisco  he  rested  for  a few  days,  and  prepared  for 
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-death  by  a retreat  and  general  confession  to  his  old  friend 
Father  Palou.  On  his  way  back  he  consecrated  the  new  church 
of  Santa  Clara.  The  builder  of  that  edifice,  Father  Urguia,  had 
died  a few  days  before,  and  his  loss  deeply  affected  the  Superior, 
whose  mind  was  also  disturbed  by  the  delay  in  the  arrival  of 
missioners,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  between  Santa  Cruz  and 
the  Franciscans.  He  still  continued  to  discharge  his  duties,  in 
spite  of  his  failing  strength,  and  Father  Palou,  who  was  called  to 
Monterey  to  assist  him,  found  him,  on  the  arrival  of  the  packet 
from  San  Bias,  cutting  up  cloth  for  his  Indians.  He  insisted  on 
receiving  the  Viaticum  on  his  knees  the  following  day,  and  two 
days  later  his  soul  passed  away  from  earth  to  its  eternal  reward. 
So  calm  was  his  end  that  the  visitors,  with  whom  he  was  con- 
versing a moment  before,  thought  he  was  only  lying  down  to 
sleep,  and  retired  quietly  from  the  room.  Of  his  seventy  one 
years,  more  than  fifty  had  been  passed  in  religion,  and  thirteen 
in  the  country  which  claims  him  as  its  apostle.  He  left  at  his 
death  more  than  six  thousand  Christians  in  California,  and  had 
fixed  the  foundations  of  religion  too  deeply  in  her  soil  to  be 
overthrown  by  all  the  storms  of  later  times. 

The  work  of  the  mission  was  ably  continued  by  Father  Palou, 
who  succeeded  Father  Serra  as  Superior.  The  mission  and  pueblo 
of  Santa  Barbara  were  founded  in  1786,  that  of  La  Purissima 
to  the  north  the  following  year,  and  those  of  Santa  Cruz  and 
La  Soledad,  near  Monterey,  in  1791.  During  the  presidency  of 
Father  Palou,  the  French  squadron  under  La  Perouse  touched 
at  Monterey,  and  was  entertained  hospitably  by  the  missioners. 
The  illustrious  navigator  was  greatly  struck  by  the  work  that 
had  been  so  noiselessly  accomplished  in  this  remote  region,  and 
his  account  of  the  voyage  bears  honourable  testimony  to  its 
success.  Father  Lazuen,  the  next  Superior,  founded  three 
missions  in  1797,  under  the  titles  of  San  Fernando,  San  Miguel, 
and  San  Jos£.  All  three  attained  considerable  importance, 
especially  the  last,  which  counted  twenty  five  hundred  Christians 
at  the  date  of  its  secularization.  The  following  year  the  greatest 
of  the  missions,  San  Luis  Rey,  was  begun  by  Father  Antonio 
Peyri,  who  continued  to  direct  it  for  thirty  five  years.  San  Juan 
Bautista,  between  Monterey  and  Santa  Clara,  was  founded  in 
1799>  and  Santa  Inez,  in  the  present  county  of  Santa  Barbara,  in 
1804.  A pause  in  establishing  new  missions  followed.  The 
troubles  which  convulsed  Europe  probably  prevented  the  arrival 
of  new  priests  from  Spain,  whence  nearly  all  the  Californian 
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Franciscans  were  drawn,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  missions 
already  founded  fully  occupied  those  already  in  the  country. 
The  settlements  now  extended  in  a continuous  chain  from 
San  Diego  to  San  Francisco,  at  distances  of  only  ten  or  fifteen 
leagues  apart,  and  contained  upwards  of  fifteen  thousand 
Indians.  Besides  the  central  establishment,  most  of  the 
missions  had  several  detached  farms  occupied  by  Indians,  and 
thus  the  entire  coast,  to  the  foot  of  the  second  chain  of 
mountains  that  runs  parallel  to  it,  was  occupied  by  civilized 
communities  for  more  than  five  hundred  miles. 

As  the  system  founded  by  Father  Serra  had  reached  its  full 
development  at  this  period,  it  will  be  well  here  to  describe 
briefly  the  nature  of  the  missions.  The  experience  of  the  Jesuits 
had  shown  the  necessity  of  providing  a settled  life  for  the 
Indians,  in  order  to  train  them  to  Christian  habits.  Each 
mission  was  accordingly  an  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
establishment,  presided  over  by  the  missioners.  The  population 
varied  in  different  districts  from  four  or  five  hundred  up  to 
three  thousand  or  more.  Each  mission  possessed  a large  tract 
of  land  as  the  property  of  the  Indians.  The  principal  estab- 
lishments were  on  a similar  plan  in  nearly  all  the  missions, 
though  of  course  differing  in  dimensions.  One  side  of  the  large 
courtyard  or  patio  was  formed  by  the  church  and  the  others  by 
a two  storey  building,  containing  residences  for  the  priests  in 
charge  and  the  various  employ  Is  of  the  mission,  as  well  as  schools, 
magazines,  workshops,  and  hospitals  for  the  sick.  The  young 
girls  were  lodged  in  a place  apart  under  the  charge  of  the 
gravest  of  the  Indian  women,  and  were  employed  during  the 
day  in  spinning,  weaving,  and  similar  works.  With  the  growth 
of  the  populations  sun-dried  brick  and  stone  gradually  took  the 
place  of  wood  as  the  material  of  all  those  buildings,  some  of 
which  had  a frontage  of  several  hundred  feet  The  church  of 
San  Luis,  with  its  stone  tower  and  ornamented  front,  was 
erected  under  the  direction  of  a Spanish  architect,  and  had 
some  pretensions  to  grandeur,  but  the  majority  of  the  missions, 
though  strongly,  were  plainly  built. 

In  front  of  the  mission  establishment  was  the  house  of  the 
soldiers,  four  of  whom  and  a sergeant  formed  the  usual  guard. 
Besides  protecting  the  priests  and  their  converts  in  case  of 
tan  attack  from  hostile  tribes,  the  soldiers  served  as  postal 
messengers,  but  they  had  no  part  in  the  internal  police  of  the 
mission.  Order  was  maintained  by  Indians  appointed  by  the 
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Fathers,  and  was  seldom  seriously  disturbed.  The  soldiers,  in 
fact,  often  gave  more  trouble  than  the  Indians,  and  were  it  not 
for  the  spirit  of  routine  so  prevalent  throughout  the  Spanish 
administration,  their  presence  would  probably  have  been  dis- 
continued as  useless.  A few  European  mechanics  were  also 
employed  in  some  of  the  missions  to  instruct  the  Indians.  Two 
Franciscans  directed  each  mission,  one  attending  to  the  work  of 
instruction  and  the  other  to  the  temporal  administration,  and  all 
were  subject  to  the  Superior  at  Monterey. 

The  married  Indians  and  their  families  resided  in  little 
villages  around  the  mission,  or  on  the  various  farms  belonging  to 
it  Those  residing  near  the  church  attended  mass  and  evening 
prayers  there  every  day,  and  employed  the  rest  of  their  time  in 
cultivating  the  mission  lands  ; the  work  being  always  slight,  and 
distributed  according  to  each  one’s  strength.  A strict  community 
of  goods  was  established,  each  one  receiving  food,  clothes,  and 
occasionally  little  articles  of  luxury  from  the  common  stock, 
and  being  carefully  nursed  in  the  hospital  in  times  of  sickness. 
In  the  morning  the  Angelus  bell  summoned  all  to  the  church ; 
and  after  mass  a breakfast  of  atole , a kind  of  Mexican  porridge, 
was  partaken  of.  The  Father  in  charge  then  led  his  people  to 
their  work  in  the  field,  the  most  intelligent  Indians  acting  as 
overseers,  and  the  religious  sharing  personally  the  toils  of  their 
converts.  The  men  who  had  learned  trades  worked  as  carpenters, 
masons,  tanners,  or  wine  makers  in  the  workshops  and  yards 
of  the  mission,  and  the  women  employed  themselves  in  spinning 
the  wool  of  the  flocks  and  weaving  it  into  cloth.  At  midday 
the  church  bell  recalled  all  from  their  work,  and  a couple  of 
hours  were  allowed  for  dinner,  which  had  been  in  the  meantime 
cooked  in  the  public  kitchen,  and  was  now  distributed  in 
portions  to  each  family  to  carry  home.  The  afternoon  labours 
concluded  about  five  in  the  evening,  and  after  the  recitation  of 
the  rosary  in  the  church,  and  the  distribution  of  supper,  the 
Indians  amused  themselves  with  various  games  and  dances  until 
it  was  time  to  retire.  On  Sundays  and  holidays,  as  a matter  of 
course,  no  work  was  done,  and  when  mass  and  instructions  were 
over,  the  Fathers  encouraged  their  Indians  to  take  part  in 
innocent  amusements. 

All  the  property  of  the  mission  belonged  to  the  Indians  in 
common,  the  Fathers  being  only  administrators,  and  receiving 
for  their  own  use  nothing  beyond  the  necessaries  of  life.  Besides 
food,  clothes  were  distributed  to  the  labourers  at  different  times 
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of  the  year,  and  when  the  surplus  of  the  harvests,  or  the  hides 
and  tallow  of  the  slaughtered  catt4e,  had  been  sold,  the  Fathers 
made  special  distributions  of  tobacco,  furniture,  and  other  little 
luxuries,  and  occasionally  small  sums  of  money,  among  the 
Indians.  A sufficient  store  was  always  kept  in  the  public 
granaries  to  guard  against  the  dangers  of  a bad  year,  and  the 
surplus  that  still  remained  was  employed  in  decorating  the 
churches,  improving  the  buildings,  and  bringing  fresh  land  under 
cultivation. 

The  Indians  were  far  from  being  insensible  to  the  disinter- 
ested labours  of  their  spiritual  guides.  Their  affection  for  the 
Franciscans,  in  spite  of  their  usually  unimpassioned  nature,  was 
of  the  strongest  and  most  lasting  kind.  Duflot  de  Mofra,  a 
member  of  the  French  legation  in  Mexico,  who  paid  a visit  to 
California  in  1840,  gives  a touching  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Indians  of  San  Luis  Rey  still  remembered  Father 
Peyri.  While  he  was  visiting  the  half  deserted  building,  two 
parties  of  Indians  approached,  and  the  chiefs  having  saluted 
him  with  Spanish  courtesy,  asked  if  he  had  come  from  Spain. 
On  his  answering  in  the  affirmative,  he  was  very  eagerly  asked 
if  he  had  seen  Father  Peyri  ? Being  told  that  if  still  alive  he 
was  at  Barcelona,  the  Indian  spokesman  replied  with  an  accent 
of  the  deepest  conviction,  that  Father  Peyri  could  not  be  dead, 
and  that  they  confidently  expected  his  return  to  bring  back 
their  banished  prosperity.  Finding  a sympathetic  listener  in  the 
French  diplomatist,  the  Indian  then  told  the  sad  tale  of  the 
wrongs  he  and  his  people  had  suffered  from  the  “ liberal  ” 
plunderers.  He  concluded  by  asking  if  his  countrymen  could 
be  blamed  if  they  avenged  themselves  by  flying  to  the  moun- 
tains and  waging  war  on  the  whites,  when  they  saw  the 
buildings  they  had  raised  left  desolate,  their  flocks  destroyed, 
their  fields  and  vineyards  laid  waste,  and  themselves  without 
protection  against  the  violence  of  the  administrators,  who  had 
seized  on  the  missions  ? De  Mofra  exhorted  them  to  patience, 
but  he  could  not  but  admit  the  justice  of  the  chief's  words. 
This  little  scene,  while  it  illustrates  the  attachment  of  the 
Indians  to  their  pastors,  also  shows  that  they  were  far  from 
being  the  stupid  and  senseless  race  that  some  have  unjustly 
represented  them  to  be.  Their  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
their  attributing  their  troubles  to  that  wretched  Government 
that  had  usurped  sway  among  them,  were  much  in  advance  of 
the  liberal  politicians  of  Spanish  America,  and  even  of  countries 
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of  far  higher  pretensions.  They  had  also  more  laborious  and 
industrious  habits  than  the  Creoles ; and  in  the  school  at  the 
mission  of  San  Jos£,  De  Mofra  found  about  sixty  Indian 
children,  with  only  two  or  three  whites.  The  aptitude  which  the 
former  displayed  in  learning  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
music,  considerably  impressed  the  generous  traveller.  And  his 
accounts  of  the  various  missions  in  their  decay  excite  a lively 
feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  race  so  rudely  crushed 
by  the  spirit  of  irreligion  and  anarchy. 

The  Franciscans  acted  both  as  spiritual  guides  and  temporal 
administrators  of  the  missions.  The  missioner  who  superin- 
tended the  labourers  at  work  frequently  took  personal  part  in 
their  toils,  not  only  by  way  of  instruction,  but  also  to  inspire 
the  habitually  lazy  Indians  with  a respect  for  labour.  This 
conduct  was  adopted  throughout  California,  and  some  thirty 
years  ago  the  Dominican  President  of  the  Lower  Californian 
missions  actually  died  while  ploughing  among  the  Indians.  The 
success  that  attended  this  course,  and  the  remarkable  ability 
with  which  the  missions  were  administered,  attracted  the 
warmest  admiration  of  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  travellers, 
many  of  whom  were  at  a loss  to  understand  how  such  adminis- 
trative faculties  had  been  developed  in  the  cloister.  The 
integrity  of  the  Franciscan  administrators  in  the  numerous 
transactions  which  their  position  imposed  on  them  was  above 
suspicion.  The  English  and  American  ship  captains  who  visited 
California  during  the  early  part  of  this  century  readily  delivered 
whole  cargoes  of  goods  on  the  simple  word  of  a Franciscan. 
Nor  was  their  confidence  ever  misplaced.  None  of  the  missioners 
who  were  forced  to  abandon  their  missions  by  the  Mexican 
authorities  carried  with  them  any  part  of  the  wealth  which  they 
had  administered,  and  many  of  them,  in  their  advanced  age,  had 
to  beg.  an  asylum  in  Mexico. 

From  the  beginning  of  this  century  down  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Mexican  rule,  the  prosperity  of  the  missions  was 
uninterrupted.  The  flocks  and  herds  increased  to  an  extent 
which  left  the  missions  independent  of  the  alms  on  which  they 
had  at  first  relied  for  their  supplies.  The  population  was 
increased  by  constant  accession  from  the  savage  tribes  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  who  presented  themselves  at  the  mission  every 
year.  When  the  harvest  had  been  gathered  a number  of  the 
Christian  Indians  visited  their  savage  countrymen,  and  their 
representations  were  generally  successful  in  inducing  many  to 
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accompany  them  on  their  return,  and  receive  instructions  in 
Christianity.  Force  was  strictly  prohibited  in  bringing  the 
Indians  around  the  missions,  but  the  latter  presented  themselves 
voluntarily  in  such  numbers  that  in  1832  the  Christian  population 
attained  the  number  of  more  than  thirty  thousand,  though  the 
natural  increase  of  the  old  converts  was  comparatively  small, 
as  is  generally  the  case  among  newly  civilized  races. 

The  remoteness  of  California  saved  it  from  sharing  in  the 
first  troubles  of  the  Mexican  revolution.  Hidalgo’s  insurrection 
indeed  prevented  the  revenues  of  the  “ Pious  Fund  ” from  being 
transmitted  to  Loretto,  but  the  resources  of  the  missions  had 
increased  so  as  to  be  independent  of  such  aid.  An  impulse  was 
even  given  to  new  foundations  in  1817,  when  the  mission  of  San 
Rafael  was  established  to  the  north  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco, 
and  Father  Payeras,  the  then  Superior,  proposed  the  erection  of 
a second  chain  of  missions,  pueblos , and  presidios , parallel  to  the 
first,  and  further  inland.  The  overthrow  of  the  Spanish  dominion 
alone  prevented  this  design  from  being  carried  into  execution, 
as  the  success  of  San  Rafael  showed  that  the  zeal  of  the 
missioners  had  not  been  relaxed  by  prosperity.  In  a few  years, 
Father  Fortuni,  its  director,  had  gathered  seventeen  hundred 
Indians  within  its  jurisdiction  from  the  hitherto  unvisited  tribes, 
and  it  was  evident  that  nothing  but  a sufficient  number  of 
missioners  was  needed  to  secure  the  entire  conversion  of  Cali- 
fornia. Unfortunately  they  never  arrived,  and  the  revolutions 
of  Mexico  soon  stopped  any  further  mission  growth  that  might 
have  been  expected. 

The  downfall  of  the  Spanish  rule  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Mexican  Republic  were  proclaimed  in  Monterey  in  1822. 
The  majority  of  the  white  inhabitants  had  taken  no  interest  in 
the  revolution,  under  which,  indeed,  they  were  not  left  to  rule 
themselves.  The  province  was  declared  a territory  of  the  new 
republic,  and  in  1824,  General  Echandia  was  sent  from  the 
capital  as  Governor.  The  new  Governor’s  rule  was  marked  by 
the  usual  features  of  ignorant  liberalism.  The  President  of  the 
missions  was  driven  into  exile  on  the  ground  of  his  Spanish 
nationality,  and  constant  vexations  were  heaped  on  the  remain- 
ing Franciscans.  In  1824  they  were  forbidden  to  exercise  any 
authority  over  the  Indians,  and  were  ordered  to  confine  them- 
selves entirely  to  spiritual  matters.  Such  a change  in  their 
relations  to  their  converts  would  no  doubt  have  been  made  in 
due  time  by  the  missioners  themselves,  after  the  example  of  the 
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Jesuits  in  North  Mexico,  but  in  the  then  state  of  Mexico  it  was 
fatal  to  California.  The  Indians,  removed  from  their  accustomed 
employments,  and  harassed  by  the  white  adventurers  who  began 
to  pour  into  the  country,  became  the  terror  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  in  1828  the  Padres  were  begged  by  the  Government  to 
resume  their  former  authority.  The  Indians  readily  returned  to 
their  missions,  and  for  some  years  the  prosperity  of  the  latter 
was  even  greater  than  before.  In  1833,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  Prefect,  San  Diego  contained  an  Indian  population  of 
two  thousand  five  hundred,  occupying  seven  ranchos  or  farms, 
of  several  leagues  each  in  extent  The  olive  grove  planted  by 
Father  Serra  and  his  companions  was  the  best  in  the  country, 
and  even  at  the  present  day,  after  thirty  years  of  neglect,  it 
continues  to  flourish.  The  mission  possessed  eleven  thousand 
horned  cattle,  and  more  than  thirty  thousand  sheep,  and  disposed 
annually  of  a large  quantity  of  hides,  tallow,  and  wines  to  the 
American  traders,  besides  furnishing  supplies  to  the  garrison  of 
the  presidio . San  Luis  Rey  had  still  larger  possessions.  Eighty 
thousand  beeves,  more  than  a hundred  thousand  sheep,  and 
more  than  ten  thousand  horses  were  counted  in  its  corrals  ; 
and  its  buildings  were  the  finest  in  all  California.  Father  Pcyri, 
during  his  long  administration  of  thirty  four  years,  had  estab- 
lished tanneries,  soap  factories,  distilleries,  wine  presses,  salt  pits, 
and  extensive  workshops  of  different  kinds,  and  had  gathered 
more  than  three  thousand  five  hundred  Indians  under  his  care. 

San  Gabriel  was  even  wealthier  than  San  Luis,  possessing 
more  than  a hundred  thousand  cattle  and  twenty  thousand 
horses,  with  about  forty  thousand  sheep.  Agriculture,  too,  was 
carried  on  more  extensively,  and  the  vineyards  annually  yielded 
more  than  five  hundred  barrels  of  excellent  wine.  The  Biscayan 
Father,  Zalvidea,  who  administered  this  mission,  was  a man  of 
extraordinary  activity  and  great  business  capacity.  He  des- 
patched a vessel  every  year  to  San  Bias,  laden  with  oil,  hemp, 
and  linen,  and  frequently  another  to  Peru,  with  a cargo  of  soap 
or  tallow.  The  mission  possessed  extensive  works  for  making 
the  former,  and  also  large  tanneries,  besides  wine  presses,  a 
distillery,  a saw  mill,  and  workshops  for  different  trades.  The 
manufacture  of  linen,  cotton,  and  canvass  was  extensively  carried 
on,  and  the  mission  supplied  most  of  the  cordage  required  by 
the  dockyards  of  San  Bias.  Foreign  vessels  brought  goods  in 
exchange  for  these  products,  and  the  storehouses  of  the  mission 
often  contained  several  entire  cargoes  purchased  from  them. 
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Three  splendid  vineyards,  four  large  orchards  of  European  fruits, 
an  olive  garden,  and  an  orangery,  surrounded  the  mission,  all 
kept  in  the  highest  cultivation  by  the  Indians,  and  surrounded 
by  thick  hedges.  The  three  thousand  Christians  who  formed 
the  population  of  San  Gabriel  enjoyed  a degree  of  material 
comfort  proportional  to  this  wealth,  and  rarely  shared  by  any 
of  their  illfated  race.  The  other  missions,  though  not  equal  to 
the  three  already  described,  shared  in  the  common  prosperity. 
San  Luis  Obisbo  was  famous  for  its  manufactures  of  cotton  and 
wool.  San  Jose  was  scarcely  inferior  in  importance  to  any  of 
the  great  missions,  and  Santa  Clara  was  not  far  behind  it  in 
the  mfmber  of  its  inhabitants.  The  school  of  music  in  the 
last  named  mission  was  celebrated  throughout  California,  the 
Franciscans  having  organized  a complete  military  band  among 
the  Indians.  A French  traveller  who  visited  California  when 
the  missions  were  nearly  ruined,  was  astonished  to  hear  the 
“ Marseillaise  ” and  other  airs  played  by  the  Santa  Clara 
Indians  with  good  taste.  San  Rafael,  notwithstanding  its  late 
foundation,  counted  seventeen  hundred  neophytes,  and  San 
Francisco  Solano,  the.  only  mission  founded  under  the  Mexican 
rule,  gathered  together  a population  of  thirteen  hundred  in  the 
ten  years  of  its  existence.  The  works  of  all  the  missions  were 
executed  by  the  Indians,  under  the  direction  of  the  Franciscans, 
assisted  by  a few  European  mechanics.  The  Indians,  besides  the 
labours  of  the  farm,  learned  to  make  bricks,  to  cut  stones,  burn 
lime,  make  roads  and  bridges,  and  erect  all  the  buildings  required. 
Many  of  their  roads  still  remain,  and  are  unsurpassed  by  those 
of  a later  date.  The  irrigation  works  executed  under  the  Fran- 
ciscan rule  showed  an  agricultural  experience  unknown  even 
to  the  population  that  has  since  occupied  the  country,  and 
within  the  last  few  months  skilled  engineers  are  endeavouring 
to  imitate  their  system  on  a scale  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
modern  California. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  missions  in  1831,  little  more  than 
sixty  years  after  Father  Serra  had  arrived  in  San  Diego. 
More  than  thirty  thousand  civilized  Indians  enjoyed  therein  a 
prosperity  unknown  to  almost  any  branch  of  their  race.  And 
this  result  had  been  attained  without  expenditure  of  either  blood 
or  treasure  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  Mexico.  The 
‘‘Pious  Fund,”  or  estates  purchased  for  the  California  missions 
by  the  alms  of  the  Mexican  Catholics  in  the  eighteenth  century,, 
defrayed  all  the  expenses  of  their  establishment.  The  Spanish. 
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Government  simply  left  the  Franciscans  free  to  assemble  the 
Indians  into  settlements,  and  protected  their  converts,  and  the 
charity  and  zeal  of  the  missioners  accomplished  the  rest 

The  wealth  accumulated  by  the  industry  of  the  Indians  was 
unfortunately  too  tempting  a prize  to  be  let  slip  by  the  needy 
revolutionists  who  by  turns  seized  power  in  Mexico.  The 
ill  success  of  Echandia’s  first  attempt  at  depriving  the  Fran- 
ciscans of  their  authority,  did  not  prevent  him  from  renewing 
his  attacks  in  1830.  As  usual,  high  sounding  phrases  were  not 
wanting  to  disguise  the  proposed  spoliation.  The  Governor 
professed  the  liveliest  desire  for  the  welfare  of  the  Indians,  and 
on  fnat  account  he  urged  the  division  of  the  mission  property 
am/mg  them.  To  carry  out  this  plan  he  had  already  in  1828 
appointed  administrators,  to  act  in  the  place  of  the  Franciscans 
as j managers  of  the  estates,  and  these  officials  still  continued  to 
trouble  the  missioners.  The  latter  stoutly  defended  the  interests 
o {1  their  converts,  and  for  some  years  delayed,  if  they  could  not 
fj  nally  prevent,  their  destruction.  The  greed  of  the  “ liberal  ” 
^politicians,  however,  was  not  to  be  baffled  by  a few  unarmed 
friars.  The  Mexican  Congress  had  already  seized  the  revenues 
~>f  the  “ Pious  Fund”  in  1823,  and  in  1832  they  were  formally 
sequestrated  in  the  hands  of  Government  for  a period  of  seven 
years.  No  justification  was  made  for  this  act  of  high  handed 
robbery,  which  some  years  later  was  consummated  by  the  sale  of 
the  whole  property  by  Santa  Afia.  The  missions  might  and 
would  have  survived  this  loss ; indeed,  they  had  received  little 
from  Mexico  for  twenty  years  previous  to  the  sequestration,  but 
the  Californian  territorial  Junta  was  not  slow  to  follow  the 
example  set  it  by  Congress.  The  Spanish  birth  of  most  of  the 
missioners  afforded  a pretext  for  attacking  them  personally. 
Father  Martinez,  the  exemplary  and  enlightened  pastor  of  San 
Luis  Obisbo,  was  exiled  in  1830,  and  the  following  year  the 
Prefect  Apostolic,  Father  Sanchez,  died  of  grief  from  the  attacks 
of  the  Governor  on  the  missions.  A short  respite  was  given  by 
the  Government  of  Colonel  Victoria  in  1832,  who  suppressed  the 
offices  of  the  administrators,. but  he  was  quickly  driven  from  his 
office,  and  under  his  successor,  Figueroa,  the  attacks  on  the 
mission  property  recommenced  with  greater  violence.  Seven 
Spanish  Franciscans  were  forced  to  leave  the  country  during 
the  first  two  years  of  his  rule,  leaving  their  missions  unprovided 
with  successors.  Among  them  was  the  venerable  Father  Peyri, 
who  had  administered  San  Luis  Rey  from  1798,  or  more  than 
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thirty  eight  years,  and  who  now  returned  with  no  other  wealth 
than  his  habit  and  sandals  to- beg  an  asylum  from  his  brethren 
in  Mexico.  The  Indians,  who  owed  their  welfare  entirely  to 
his  labours,  were  inconsolable  at  his  departure,  which  they  well 
knew  was  the  forerunner  of  their  ruin,  and  for  years  afterwards 
they  continued  to  hope  for  his  return. 

The  departure  of  so  many  missioners,  and  the  death  of 
others,  left  several  of  the  missions  without  pastors,  and  in  1833 
the  Mexican  Congress,  in  a moment  of  justice  and  good  sense, 
decreed  that  successors  should  be  provided  for  the  banished 
Franciscans.  In  accordance  with  this  decree,  eleven  priests 
were  sent  to  California  by  the  Convent  of  our  Lady  of 
Guadelupe  at  Zacatecas.  They  proceeded  on  foot  to  San 
Bias,  there  to  await  an  opportunity  of  embarking  for  Monterey. 
At  San  Bias  they  were  met  by  Mr.  Forbes,  an  English 
Protestant,  who,  in  spite  of  his  anti-Catholic  prejudices,  was 
much  struck  by  their  pious  and  humble  demeanour.  All  were 
dressed  in  coarse  serge,  and  displayed  a close  adherence  to  the 
spirit  of  their  rule  in  their  whole  demeanour.  They  had 
unfortunately  only  too  much  need  for  the  exercise  of  patience 
on  their  voyage.  The  captain  of  the  vessel  which  was  to  carry 
them  to  California  suddenly  joined  a revolutionary  party  and 
put  them  on  shore,  and  it  was  only  after  long  delays  that  they 
were  able  to  reach  their  missions.  The  tardy  justice  thus  shown 
by  the  Mexican  Government  was,  however,  incapable  of  arresting 
the  destruction  of  the  missions.  The  Spanish  Californians  had 
fully  imbibed  the  taste  for  plunder,  and  they  were  not  to  be 
balked  of  their  prey.  The  character  of  the  white  population  in 
California  never  stood  high.  The  soldiers  who  were  the  first 
colonists  were  but  little  suited  to  found  industrious  commu- 
nities, and  since  the  establishment  of  Mexican  rule  they  were 
usually  men  of  the  lowest  character.  Idleness  and  gambling 
were  the  prevalent  vices  among  all  classes,  and  the  rancheros, 
whose  notions  had  been  unsettled  by  the  constant  revolutions  of 
ten  years,  looked  with  covetous  eyes  on  the  riches  accumulated 
by  the  industry  of  the  Indians.  The  lay  administrators,  who 
had  been  gradually  forcing  themselves  into  possession  of  the 
missions,  were  not  disposed  to  give  them  up  to  the  newly  arrived 
Franciscans.  The  territorial  assembly  finally  decreed,  in  August, 
1834,  the  entire  secularization  of  the  missions.  As  usual,  the 
most  brilliant  promises  accompanied  this  spoliation.  The 
missioners  were  to  continue  to  direct  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
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their  converts,  and  to  receive  salaries  from  the  property  of  the 
mission.  The  Indians  were  to  receive  lands  and  cattle  in  full 
property,  and  lay  administrators  were  to  continue  the  mission 
establishments  for  their  benefit 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  what  was  the  execution  gitfen 
to  these  flattering  promises.  Figueroa  made  a pretext  of 
allotting  farms  and  cattle  to  the  Indians,  but  the  greatest  part 
of  the  stock,  and  the  best  lands,  were  reserved  for  what  were 
styled  the  “ wants  of  the  Government,”  which  might  more  justly 
have  been  styled  the  greed  of  the  Governor.  The  administrators, 
generally  old  domestics  of  the  missions,  hastened  to  enrich 
themselves  with  the  wealth  intrusted  to  their  care;  the  best 
farms  were  granted  to  friends  of  the  Governor,  and  the  cattle 
which  did  not  share  the  same  fate  were  in  many  cases  carried 
off  by  the  neighbouring  rancheros.  The  Indians,  no  longer 
protected  by  the  Franciscans,  and  exposed  to  constant  violence 
and  robbery  from  their  white  neighbours,  soon  abandoned  the 
missions.  Those  who  received  cattle,  and  were  not  robbed  of 
them  by  the  rancheros,  usually  sold  them  for  brandy,  and  the 
majority  returned  to  savage  life.  The  missioners  still  struggled 
to  keep  a remnant  of  their  flocks  around  the  missions,  but  it  was 
an  unavailing  attempt  The  Governor  Alvarado,  after  setting 
up  for  a time  an  independent  state  in  California,  obtained  from 
the  Mexican  Congress,  in  1836,  a decree  completing  the  spolia- 
tion of  the  missions,  and  he  and  his  partizans  hastened  to  seize 
on  the  last  remnants  of  their  property.  Alvarado  seized  for 
himself  a part  of  the  cattle  still  remaining  at  the  mission  of 
Carmel,  and  sold  the  whole  establishment  of  La  Soledad  for  a 
rancho  near  Monterey.  The  venerable  pastor  of  this  mission 
actually  died  of  want  in  183 8,  while  attempting  to  say  mass  for 
the  few  of  his  converts  that  he  still  kept  together.  General 
Vallejo  seized  the  mission  of  San  Francisco  Solano,  and  the 
cattle  belonging  to  that  of  San  Rafael,  both  of  which  he  entirely 
ruined.  The  materials  of  the  buildings  at  Solano  were  used  to 
construct  his  own  private  house,  and  the  forty  or  fifty  Indians 
that  remained  of  its  thirteen  hundred  converts  were  employed  as 
his  servants.  A similar  fate  befell  San  Juan  Bautista,  and  in 
1842,  when  Micheltorena  endeavoured  to  restore  the  missions, 
the  work  of  destruction  was  too  far  advanced  to  be  stayed. 
His  overthrow  sealed  their  downfall,  and  the  disappearance  of 
the  Indians  under  American  rule  leaves  no  hope  of  their  resto- 
ration. A few  hundreds  still  remain  round  the  old  mission 
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farms,  and  three  or  four  thousand  more  are  incorporated  with 
the  Spanish  population,  but  the  destruction  of  the  great  mass  ot 
the  converted  Indians  by  Mexican  anarchy  is  a fact  scarcely 
less  striking  than  their  civilization  by  the  Franciscans.  The 
Mexican  Indians,  driven  to  the  woods  and  mountains  to  escape 
the  vexations  of  the  rancheros,  fell  victims  to  the  epidemics 
which  decimated  the  savage  populations  about  the  years  1839 
and  1840.  So  rapid  was  the  depopulation,  that  the  census  taken 
of  1842  showed  only  four  thousand  Indians  remaining  at  the 
missions.  Perhaps  an  equal  number  were  scattered  through  the 
pueblos  and  ranchos,  but  the  rest  were  either  destroyed  or  lost 
for  ever  to  civilization. 

Few  pages  in  history  are  more  affecting  than  the  fate  of  the 
missions  raised  with  such  patient  devotion.  The  French  diplo- 
matist, De  Mofra,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  much  valuable 
information  respecting  California,  describes  them  as  he  found 
them  after  seven  years  of  the  revolutionary  administration,  and 
his  narrative  must  excite  the  sympathy  of  every  man  of  feeling. 
The  mission  of  San  Diego  in  1840  was  crumbling  to  ruins,  its 
vineyards  and  olive  plantations  were  running  wild,  and  its 
works  deserted.  The  herds  and  flocks,  which  numbered  forty 
thousand  horned  cattle  and  nearly  as  many  sheep  in  1833,  had 
disappeared,  and  the  old  Franciscan  who  remained  amid  the 
ruins  had  only  succeeded  in  preserving  a single  farm  two  leagues 
away  for  his  Indians.  The  twenty  five  hundred  inhabitants  of 
seven  years  before  had  dwindled  to  five  hundred,  who  still 
remained  on  the  spot  of  ground  left  to  them,  the  rest  had 
wandered  away  or  perished.  Father  Peyri's  old  mission  of  San 
Luis  had  fared  even  worse.  Father  Gonzalez,  its  pastor,  had 
only  been  able  to  keep  together  four  hundred  of  its  once 
numerous  population,  on  the  outlying  farm  of  Las  Flores,  where 
they  still  preserved  something  of  the  order  and  government 
introduced  by  the  missioners.  The  alcaldes  came  to  salute  the 
visitor,  and  ask  him  in  Spanish  for  news  of  their  still  remem- 
bered guide.  At  San  Gabriel  the  extensive  plantations  and 
manufactories  of  Zalvidea  were  abandoned,  and  the  youngest  of 
the  Spanish  Franciscans  was  found  moulding  bricks  among  the 
four  hundred  Indians  that  remained  of  three  thousand.  A part 
of  the  others  furnished  Los  Angeles  with  the  labour  required  for 
cultivating  its  fields,  being  miserably  paid,  and  often  abused  by 
their  white  employers.  Even  in  their  misery  the  Indians  still 
preserved  the  habits  of  industry  given  them  by  the  missioners, 
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and  they  alone  performed  any  agricultural  work  in  California. 
San  Fernando  and  Santa  Barbara  had  fared  a little  better,  but 
in  each  the  population  was  reduced  to  a third  of  its  former 
number,  and  all  the  great  works  had  been  abandoned.  San 
Jos£  had  only  four  hundred  of  its  twenty  three  hundred 
Christians.  And  Father  Gonzalez,  whose  exertions  still  enabled 
them  to  maintain  some  degrees  of  prosperity,  was  actually 
placed  on  rations  by  the  lay  administrator.  Desiring  to  offer 
some  refreshment  to  his  foreign  visitor,  the  worthy  priest  had  to 
beg  a double  allowance  from  the  lay  occupant  of  the  mission, 
who  thereupon  sent  him  two  plates  of  beef  and  some  wretched 
corn  bread,  though  his  own  table  was  well  supplied.  The  priest, 
thus  unworthily  recompensed  for  a life  of  sacrifice  and  toil,  made 
no  complaint  on  his  own  account,  and  only  raised  his  voice  to 
protest  against  the  illtreatment  of  his  Indians.  Not  content  with 
previous  spoliations,  some  of  the  neighbouring  rancheros  were 
seeking  to  remove  the  latter  entirely  from  the  mission  to  form  a 
town  at  some  distance  off,  thus  depriving  the  unfortunate  natives 
of  their  last  protection.  Santa  Clara  had  lost  five  sixths  of  its 
inhabitants,  but  the  buildings  were  tolerably  well  preserved,  and 
are  now  occupied  by  the  Jesuits  as  a College.  Santa  Inez  had 
preserved  a considerable  part  of  its  cattle,  but  only  two  hundred 
and  fifty  of  its  thirteen  hundred  Indians.  San  Buenaventura 
and  La  Conception  were  without  priests,  and  almost  deserted, 
and  the  magnificent  buildings  of  San  Miguel  were  only  inhabited 
by  twenty  or  thirty  Indians.  La  Soledad,  San  Juan,  and 
Carmelo  had  been  entirely  ruined,  as  well  as  the  northern 
missions  of  San  Francisco  Solano  and  San  Rafael,  and  San 
Francisco  only  preserved  about  fifty  Indians.  A still  sadder 
sight  was  presented  by  San  Antonio,  where  Father  Gutierrez, 
almost  paralyzed  and  helpless,  was  refused  by  the  administrator 
the  means  of  entertaining  his  visitor.  The  most  affecting 
spectacle,  however,  was  offered  by  San  Luis  Obisbo,  where  the 
oldest  of  the  Californian  missioners,  who  had  almost  been  a 
contemporary  of  Father  Serra,  was  found  alone.  Scarcely  a 
hundred  Indians  were  left  of  thirteen  hundred  that  had  formed 
this  congregation ; but  the  venerable  priest  refused  to  leave 
them,  and  declared  he  would  die  at  his  post.  The  sight  of  the 
venerable  religious,  who  had  seen  the  rise  and  full  development 
-of  the  mission,  then  left  without  a companion  in  his  ruined 
mission,  and  depending  for  his  daily  food  upon  the  plunderers  of 
his  flock,  made  a deep  impression  on  his  French  visitor.  After 
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nearly  sixty  years  of  toil  in  the  missions,  the  Father  had  no 
other  bed  than  an  ox  hide,  no  cup  but  a horn,  and  no  food  but 
some  sun-dried  beef.  All  was  unable  to  wring  a complaint  from 
his  lips,  or  to  induce  him  to  quit  his  post.  He  even  still  spoke 
of  fresh  missions,  and  of  planting  Christianity  among  the 
savage  tribes.  The  whole  of  the  missions  in  1842  only  counted 
four  thousand  five  hundred  Indians,  instead  of  nearly  thirty  one 
thousand  at  the  date  of  the  secularization.  The  number  of 
horned  cattle  had  fallen  from  more  than  four  hundred  thousand 
to  twenty  eight  thousand,  the  horses  from  sixty  two  thousand  to 
less  than  four  thousand,  and  the  sheep  from  three  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  to  less  than  a tenth  of  that  number.  The 
yield  of  cereals  had  fallen  from  a hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
bushels  to  less  than  seven  thousand,  and  that  of  the  vineyards 
to  almost  nothing.  The  cultivation  of  cotton,  flax,  and  hemp, 
as  well  as  of  the  olives  and  many  other  fruits,  had  been  entirely 
abandoned,  and  the  irrigation  works  and  manufactories  allowed 
to  go  to  ruins.  As  the  old  missioners  died  their  places  were  left 
unsupplied,  and  the  deserted  missions  continued  to  fall  to  ruins, 
or  became  the  abode  of  the  first  comer.  California  was  finally 
erected  into  a diocese  in  1840,  and  the  arrival  of  its  first  bisho[> 
in  1843  may  be  regarded  as  the  final  end  of  the  Franciscan 
missions. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  plunder  of  the  missions  added 
little  to  the  prosperity  of  the  white  population.  The  larger  part 
of  the  cattle  was  recklessly  slaughtered  in  the  course  of  a few 
years,  and  the  fields  and  vineyards  which  had  yielded  such 
abundant  returns  to  the  toil  of  the  Indians  were  abandoned  for 
want  of  cultivators.  Many  of  the  most  valuable  crops  ceased 
to  be  produced,  as  cotton,  hemp,  and  flax,  and  the  oil,  soap, 
and  other  manufactures  of  the  missions  were  scarcely  made  in 
quantities  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  country.  The  American 
conquest  and  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Sacramento  river  a 
few  years  afterwards,  brought  a new  population  to  California, 
and  few  of  the  spoilers  of  the  missions  now  retain  their  illgotten 
acquisitions.  The  churches  and  buildings  not  already  alienated 
were  secured  to  the  Catholic  Church  by  the  treaty  of  annexation,, 
and  many  of  them  are  still  used,  and  serve  to  recall  the  memory 
of  their  founders.  The  race  for  whose  salvation  the  latter  toiled 
so  well  has  well  nigh  passed  away,  but  other  worshippers  pro- 
fessing the  same  faith,  and  destined,  it  is  hoped,  to  perpetuate 
it  in  the  land,  have  taken  their  place,  and  the  memory  of  the 
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Franciscans  is  yet  potent  for  good  among  the  new  population 
of  California. 

Such  is  the  brief  story  of  the  California  Missions.  Catholic 
charity  and  religious  self  sacrifice  solved  in  them  the  problem 
that  has  baffled  for  nearly  a century  the  statesmen  of  the 
American  Union,  namely,  how  to  preserve  the  Indians.  The 
blood  and  gold  so  lavishly  spent  on  Indian  wars  and  treaties, 
and  often  with  the  best  intentions,  have  failed  to  raise  a single 
savage  tribe  to  civilization  within  the  United  States.  The  half 
civilized  Cherokees  and  Iroquois  alone  have  preserved  an  often 
threatened  existence,  but  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  bind 
down  the  wilder  tribes  to  settled  homes,  or  even  to  let  them 
dwell  among  the  white  population,  while  the  Franciscans  gathered 
around  them  spontaneously  thousands  from  the  most  degraded 
races  on  the  continent,  and  won  them  to  habits  of  labour.  That 
the  greed  of  those  who  should  have  been  its  protectors  overthrew 
their  work,  and  that  their  converts  perished  under  the  blight  of 
revolutionary  lawlessness,  cannot  be  laid  to  their  charge.  Their 
task  was  to  convert  and  civilize,  not  to  raise  armies,  or  set  up 
governments  for  their  own  defence,  and  that  they  accomplished, 
as  it  has  never  been  elsewhere  accomplished  in  the  United 
States,  as  it  never  was  or  will  be  accomplished  anywhere  save 
by  those  who  share  the  same  spirit  of  Catholic  charity. 

B.  C 
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Iolanthe 

(king  rene’s  daughter). 

The  clouds  roll  back,  the  thick  mist  clears  and  flies ; 

.1  see,  in  happy  sunshine  of  romance, 

The  golden  singing-land's  sweet  spaces  glance, 

Beyond  the  seawaves  and  the  centuries. 

I see  thee,  maiden  of  the  sightless  eyes, 

Moving  about  the  quiet  rose-pleasance, 

Amid  the  mountains  of  thy  fair  Provence, 

Under  the  glory  of  Provencal  skies. 

Iolanthe ! blind  Iolanthe  ! like  to  thee, 

We  walk  in  utter  darkness  helplessly, 

Groping  and  stretching  feeble  hands  in  vain, 

Nor  know  we  lack  the  true  pure  sight  divine. 

O for  a faith,  a simple  trust  like  thine, 

That  says — “ In  some  good  time  shall  all  be  plain.” 

F.  E.  W. 
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ANNECY  is  a quiet  old  town,  and  comparatively  few  of  the 
many  travellers  in  Switzerland  and  France  make  their  way  to  it. 
It  lies  somewhat  out  of  the  beaten  path  of  the  tourist,  but  is 
easy  of  access,  either  from  Chambery  by  rail,  or  from  Geneva 
, by  diligence.  The  railway  and  the  highroad  both  pass  through 
a picturesque  country,  and  the  guide  books  do  not  exaggerate 
when  they  describe  the  view  of  Geneva  from  the  Annecy  road  as 
“ magnificent”  In  the  midst  of  a wide  plain  lies  the  fair  white 
city,  with  its  long  extended  lake  stretching  eastward  beyond  the 
Castle  of  Chillon ; its  luxuriant  and  fertile  banks  on  the  north 
sloping  upwards  into  the  hills,  and  backed  by  the  Bernese 
Oberland  and  Mount  Jura.  Annecy  itself  is  pleasantly  situated 
“in  a corner  of  the  mountains,”  as  St.  Francis  used  to  say,  by 
the  side  of  a lake  which  he  always  spoke  of  as  “ our  beautiful 
lake.”  If  Annecy  and  its  neighbourhood  lack  the  grander 
beauty  and  more  majestic  wildness  of  some  parts  of  Switzer- 
land, they  have  a beauty  of  their  own,  quiet  and  pastoral.  The 
seclusion  of  the  town  is  an  attraction,  for  there  are  few  who 
after  awhile  do  not  grow  somewhat  weary  of  the  bustle  and 
gaiety  of  the  more  fashionable  routes,  and  welcome  a rest  apart 
from  a crowd  with  a feeling  of  glad  relief. 

Whatever  natural  beauty  Annecy  may  possess,  its  great 
interest  lies  in  its  association  with  St  Francis  of  Sales  and 
St.  Jane  Frances  de  Chantal.  It  was  the  home  of  St  Francis 
during  the  greatest  part  of  his  life.  St  Jane  came  there  a few 
years  after  her  husband’s  death,  and  she  never  left  it  except 
through  necessity.  St.  Francis  said,  that  when  away  from 
Annecy,  he  was  like  a statue  out  of  its  niche  ; and  St  Jane  tells 
us,  in  one  of  her  letters,  that  whenever  she  was  obliged  to  leave 
it,  her  heart  seemed  ever  pining  till  she  returned.  The  one  and 
the  other  died  elsewhere — St.  Francis  at  Lyons,  and  St  Jane  at 
Moulins  ; but  both  were  interred  at  Annecy.  There  are  few 
saints  of  whose  lives  we  have  so  intimate  a knowledge  as  of 
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that  of  St.  Francis.  His  interior  spirit  is  reflected  in  his  works, 
and  most  of  all,  perhaps,  in  his  letters,  so  many  of  which  are 
still  preserved.  His  manners  were  so  attractive  and  engaging, 
that  his  every  word  was  treasured  up ; his  sermons  and  his 
entrctiens  were  noted  down ; his  ways  and  habits  were  watched 
and  studied ; his  cheery  greetings,  his  pleasant  wit,  his  adroit- 
ness in  turning  an  unkind  conversation  by  a ready  joke,  have 
been  recorded  by  his  contemporaries,  or  the  affectionate  care  of 
the  earlier  Sisters  of  the  Visitation.  Within  a few  years  after  his 
death,  more  than  twenty  biographies  of  him  had  been  published, 
most  of  them  written  by  learned  and  holy  men,  who  at  one 
time  or  another  had  been  his  intimate  friends.  As  we  can 
follow  St  Philip  Neri  in  Rome,  so  can  we  trace  St.  Francis  step 
by  step  in  Annecy,  for  the  quiet  old  town  has  been  little 
changed  since  his  time.  The  French  Revolution  made  havoc 
here  as  elsewhere,  but  several  churches  escaped  destruction  ; the 
grand  old  castle  still  looks  down  upon  the  city ; the  two  houses 
in  which  he  lived,  after  his  consecration,  are  little  altered  ; many 
of  the  streets  along  which  he  passed  day  by  day  remain,  with 
their  quaint  arcaded  side  roads ; the  noble  hills,  the  pleasant 
meadows,  and  the  lake — most  things  in  and  about  Annecy 
remind  us  of  St.  Francis.  It  may  not  be  altogether  without 
interest  to  gather  together  some  few  of  these  many  memories 
and  associations. 

Whoever  has  visited  Chambery  must  have  noticed  an 
isolated  sanctuary  on  a rocky  eminence  within  the  town,  and 
near  to  the  old  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Savoy.  It  is  the  “ Holy 
Chapel,”  and  was  so  called  because  it  formerly  possessed  one  of 
the  cloths  (Jintcamina)  in  which  the  Body  of  our  Lord  was 
wrapped  in  the  sepulchre.  In  1567  this  sacred  relic  was  taken 
for  a time  to  Annecy,  and  exposed  to  the  veneration  of  the 
faithful  in  the  collegiate  church  of  our  Lady,  the  tower  of  which 
alone  remains.  Among  the  crowd  of  pilgrims  who  flocked  to 
Annecy,  were  the  Marquis  of  Boissy  and  his  wife.  One  thought 
was  in  her  mind ; she  was  about  to  become  a mother,  and  her 
only  anxiety  was  that  God  might  bless  her  child — and  God  did 
bless  her  child,  for  it  was  St.  Francis.  A month  later,  within 
the  octave  of  the  Assumption  of  our  Blessed  Lady,  he  was  bom 
in  the  Castle  of  Sales,  some  miles  from  Annecy.  The  castle 
was  battered  down  by  the  Marquis  of  Chatillon,  in  revenge  for 
the  resistance  by  Louis,  the  brother  of  Francis,  to  the  French 
during  their  war  with  Savoy.  A chapel  was  built  on  the  site  of 
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the  room  where  Francis  was  bom,  but  the  old  parish  church  in 
which  he  was  baptized  still  remains. 

The  history  of  his  early  life,  his  delicacy,  and  the  tender 
care  with  which  he  was  reared,  the  first  articulate  words  he 
uttered — “Le  bon  Dieu  et  Maman  m’aiment  bien” — are  well 
known.  No  wonder  his  mother  was  sad,  when  her  little  boy  at 
the  early  age  of  six,  was  sent  away  from  her  to  the  neighbouring 
College  of  La  Roche.  She  would  have  gladly  taken  upon 
herself  the  charge  of  his  education ; she  feared  for  his  health, 
for  he  was  still  delicate,  but  she  trembled  most  for  the  gentle 
boy  in  the  companionship  of  the  stout  Savoyard  lads  he  would 
meet  at  La  Roche.  It  was  useless  to  urge  these  fears  upon  his 
father ; he  was  a soldier,  and  valued  the  emulation  and  training 
of  a public  school,  and  he  would  have  his  son  to  acquire  betimes 
a spirit  of  confidence  and  selfreliance.  And  perhaps  it  was  well ; 
anyhow,  only  good  came  of  it,  for  when,  after  two  years  spent  at 
La  Roche,  Francis  was  sent  with  his  three  cousins  to  the 
College  at  Annecy,  his  departure  was  looked  upon  as  a calamity 
to  the  school  and  the  town.  “ Our  blessing  has  gone  from  us,” 
were  the  words  in  which  the  townspeople  and  the  College  boys 
found  expression  for  their  grief.  At  Annecy,  as  at  La  Roche, 
he  won  every  heart.  Every  one  loved  him.  Fond  of  books, 
and  fond  of  study,  he  rapidly  gathered  up  stores  of  future 
learning,  but,  best  of  all,  there  was  seen  even  then  in  him,  at 
an  age  often  so  thoughtless,  the  germ  of  heroic  sanctity.  “ Look 
at  that  boy,”  it  was  often  said,  “Look  at  that  boy!  how 
engaging,  how  amiable ! if  God  spare  his  life,  he  will  one  day 
be  the  ornament  and  the  glory  of  his  family ! ” Such  was  his 
influence,  unobtrusive  as  he  ever  was,  over  his  companions,  that 
his  presence  was  enough  to  check  any  unseemly  word  or  act. 
“Soyons  sages,”  they  would  say,  “voilct  le  saint  qui  vient.”  It  was 
not,  however,  among  his  schoolfellows  alone  that  his  example 
prevailed  for  good.  In  those  days,  Colleges  seldom  provided 
board  and  lodging  for  the  students,  except  for  those  who  were 
on  the  foundation.  Most  of  them  lodged,  as  Francis  did,  with 
private  tutors  in  the  town,  and  attended  the  College  for  lessons 
and  lectures.  Thus  Francis  was  brought  more  or  less  in  contact 
with  the  people  of  the  town.  On  holidays  they  had  their  little 
excursions  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  there  was  much  around 
Annecy  to  interest  and  please  a boy  like  him.  Among  the 
noble  hills  and  in  the  wooded  glades  which  surround  the  lake 
was  doubtless  fostered  that  deep  love  of  nature  which  we 
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continually  find  in  his  books  and  letters.  All  things  seemed  to 
lead  him  up  to  God.  His  companions  told  of  him  how,  when 
they  climbed  the  hills,  he  would  quietly  say  to  them — “ Let  us 
thank  God  for  the  holiday  He  has  given  us.  He  has  made  for 
us  the  tufted  underwood,  the  smiling  meadows,  and  the  sweet 
murmuring  brooks.”  Many  little  traits  of  his  kind  feeling  as  a 
boy  have  been  preserved.  One  day,  for  instance,  he  was  out 
for  a walk,  and  their  way  led  them  across  an  old  bridge  near 
Annecy,  which  had  just  been  repaired.  The  country  people 
seem  to  have  had  some  sort  of  right  to  a toll,  but  the  tutor 
passed  over  without  paying  it,  possibly  because  the  sons  of 
landowners  may  have  been  exempted.  When  Francis  perceived 
this,  he  turned  back  and  gave  the  man  upon  the  bridge  the 
usual  toll. 

Gentle  as  he  seemed,  and  was  to  all,  there  was  yet  a spirit  in 
Francis,  and  something  more  than  a dash  of  chivalric  fire.  He 
said  of  himself  that  he  was  a thorough  Savoyard,  a child  of  the 
mountains,  ardent  and  impetuous.  But  he  began  the  fight  with 
himself  in  good  time,  and  learned  well  that  lesson — which  in 
after  years  he  was  continually  urging  on  others — ever  to  hold  his 
heart  in  his  hands.  For  such  a boy  there  was  one  place  near 
Annecy  which  would  have  a singular  fascination,  the  castle 
where  St.  Bernard  of  Menthon  was  born  seven  hundred  years 
before.  It  was  an  old  castle  in  the  time  of  Francis,  and  its 
ruins  may  still  be  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  lake.  Francis 
had  himself  been  born  not  far  from  the  Alpine  passes  where 
St.  Bernard  had  founded  his  two  famous  hospitals,  and  he 
would  be  familiar  with  the  romantic  stories  of  the  heroism  of 
the  monks  and  the  sagacity  of  the  dogs  they  had  trained  to 
almost  rational  exercises  of  charity. 

When  he  was  between  ten  and  eleven  he  made  his  first 
communion,  and  was  confirmed  by  the  Bishop  of  Geneva,  in  the 
church  of  the  Dominicans,  now  called  the  church  of  St  Maurice. 
Ever  after,  among  all  the  churches  of  Annecy,  this  was  especially 
dear  to  him.  It  is  a fine  old  church,  standing  near  the  lake  and 
close  to  the  “ first  convent”  of  the  Visitation.  His  first  com- 
munion and  confirmation  deepened  still  more  the  spirit  of  his 
piety,  and  the  impressions  they  produced  in  Francis  were  not, 
what  alas ! they  are  in  so  many,  transient  feelings  of  a first 
fervour,  but  constant  and  abiding,  leading  him  more  than  ever 
to  give  himself  wholly  to  God.  He  knew,  however,  that  as 
yet  it  was  useless  to  seek  his  father’s  consent  to  embrace  the 
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ecclesiastical  state;  he  was  the  eldest  son,  and  heir  to  the 
lordly  estates  of  Sales  and  Boissy,  so  he  patiently  waited  for 
God’s  own  time. 

After  remaining  five  years  at  Annecy,  he  was  sent  to  Paris 
and  afterwards  to  Padua.  When  he  had  finished  his  studies,  he 
travelled  for  a time,  and  then,  in  deference  to  his  father’s  wishes, 
qualified  as  an  avocat  at  Chambery.  Eventually  he  obtained 
his  father's  consent  to  receive  holy  orders,  and  then  at  once 
returned  to  Annecy,  thirteen  years  after  he  had  left  it  as  a boy. 
It  was  his  home  till  the  end  of  his  life,  save  during  the  five  years 
of  his  absence  in  the  Chablais.  It  cost  the  old  man  much  to  give 
up  his  son.  The  brilliant  visions  of  high  places  in  the  State 
which  he  had  so  long  cherished  had  vanished  ; he  was  a disap- 
pointed man,  and  for  a time  the  struggle  was  intense.  But  he 
had  a noble  heart,  and  he  bravely  mastered  his  feelings.  “ Who 
am  I,”  he  said,  “thus  to  stand  against  the  Lord  ?”  Great  was  the 
joy  of  Francis;  the  one  ambition  of  his  life  was  accomplished  ; he 
had  waited  long,  but  he  had  never  lost  heart.  The  very  day  his 
father  gave  his  consent,  he  laid  aside  his  secular  dress  and  the 
title  of  “ Seigneur  de  Villaroget,”  which  he  had  hitherto  borne, 
resigning  every  right  he  might  have  as  the  eldest  son.  A good 
cur6  blessed  the  cassock  which  his  mother  had  long  stored  up. 
A friend  who  saw  him  put  it  on  for  the  first  time,  was  so  struck 
by  his  deep  religious  feeling  and  emotion,  that  he  playfully  told 
him  he  might  be  going  to  become  a Capuchin.  “ It  is  St.  Peter’s 
habit,”  Francis  answered ; “ it  is  only  through  necessity  that  there 
is  aught  of  the  world  in  the  exterior  of  a priest : inwardly  he  is  a 
religious  under  the  rule  and  law  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles.” 
Within  a year  he  was  ordained  in  the  present  cathedral,  but  he 
was  commanded  by  the  Bishop  to  preach  when  he  was  only  a 
subdeacon.  He  prepared  himself  by  much  prayer,  and  carefully 
composed  a discourse  on  the  Real  Presence.  The  day  came,  but 
when  Francis  heard  the  cathedral  bell  he  was  seized  with  a 
sudden  trembling  and  was  unable  to  stand.  He  soon  rallied,  and 
placing  all  his  trust  in  God,  with  a calm  confidence  he  began  his 
sermon,  and  such  was  the  unction  with  which  he  spoke,  that  we 
are  told  every  one  in  the  vast  congregation  was  moved. 

With  the  exception  of  the  time  he  spent  in  the  conversion  of 
the  Chablais,  the  cathedral  of  Annecy  became  the  chief  scene  of 
his  labours  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  Strictly  speaking,  it  was  not 
a cathedral,  for  Annecy  was  then  united  to  Geneva,  and  had  no 
Bishop  of  its  own.  When  the  Bishop  of  Geneva  was  banished  from 
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his  see,  the  Pope,  Paul  the  Third,  assigned  this  church  for  the 
episcopal  offices  and  the  use  of  the  Chapter.  It  has  been  little 
changed  from  the  time  of  Francis,  and  there  is  much  in  it  to 
remind  us  of  him.  Near  to  the  door,  within  a very  few  steps,  is 
the  recess  in  the  wall  in  which  his  confessional  stood.  He  chose 
that  place  at  the  first  and  retained  it,  and  after  he  was  a Bishop 
he  would  never  have  the  confessional  removed  to  a more  com- 
modious position.  He  was  thus  exposed  to  colds  and  draughts, 
and  what  must  have  been  peculiarly  annoying  to  one  of  his  natural 
sensitiveness,  to  the  confusion  caused  by  the  opening  and  closing 
of  the  doors  and  the  continued  passing  of  footsteps.  But  he  had 
a way  all  through  his  life  of  never  striving  to  get  out  of  mere 
inconveniences.  Sometimes,  when  in  Annecy,  he  sat  there  from 
an  early  hour  in  the  morning  till  noon.  He  was  at  every  one’s 
service.  If  he  saw  a blind  man  or  a cripple  groping  his  way 
or  tottering  towards  the  confessional,  he  would  rise  at  once,  his 
contemporaries  tell  us,  take  him  by  the  hand,  and  be  his  guide. 
Truly  that  confessional  was  a tribunal  of  mercy,  and  marvellous 
will  be  its  history  of  redeemed  souls,  on  that  day  when  all  hidden 
things  shall  be  made  manifest.  Never  there  was  the  bruised 
reed  broken  or  the  smoking  flax  extinguished,  nor  the  harsh 
voice  heard.  The  broken  hearted  were  supported,  the  hopeless 
were  cheered,  the  wounded  were  healed,  and  all  found  peace. 

It  was  his  sermons,  his  kind,  often  offhand,  words  spoken  in 
the  streets,  the  feeling  all  had  that  Francis  was  a saint,  that  made 
the  tide  swell  around  his  confessional.  His  style  of  preaching, 
too,  was  something  new.  Those  were  the  days  of  grand  sermons, 
and  may  be  those  grand  sermons  had  done  not  a little  to  loosen 
the  stones  of  the  spiritual  temple  and  make  the  work  of  heresy 
more  easy.  There  had  been  too  much  oratory  and  too  little 
instruction,  overmuch  learning  and  a want  of  simplicity ; men 
were  made  to  wonder  rather  than  to  weep,  to  discuss  more  how 
things  were  said  than  quietly  to  resolve  what  should  be  done. 
Francis  adopted  a new  style,  or  rather  he  returned  to  an  old  one, 
the  simplicity  of  earlier  and  more  apostolic  times.  The  old  Bishop 
wept  for  joy  when  he  heard  him,  saying,  lt  God  has  not  given  me 
the  gift  of  the  Word,  but  He  has  given  me  a son  who  shall  be  my 
word  and  my  voice.”  His  father  was  a good  and  well  meaning 
man,  but,  as  Francis  said,  having  lived  much  at  Court  and  in  the 
camp,  he  was  more  familiar  with  the  maxims  of  the  world  than 
with  those  of  theology.  He  was  proud  of  his  son,  but  he  was 
afraid  his  popularity  would  suffer.  He  warned  Francis,  and  told 
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him  that  he  preached  too.  much  ; whenever  the  sermon  bell  rang 
and  he  asked  who  was  going  to  preach,  it  was  sure  to  be  Francis. 
It  was  not  so  in  his  time,  sermons  were  only  preached  now  and 
then,  but  they  were  such  sermons  ! with  more  Greek  and  Latin 
in  one  than  in  ten  of  Francis*.  But  such  remonstrances  had  no 
effect  upon  Francis,  and  he  went  on  in  his  own  way,  busied  ever 
about  the  business  of  his  Father  in  Heaven.  No  matter  where  he 
was  invited  to  preach,  in  the  little  chapel  of  the  Poor  Clares  or  in 
the  great  church  of  St  Dominic,  to  few  or  to  many;  Omni 
petenti  te  iribnc * was  his  motto.  His  willingness  to  oblige  did 
not  come  from  any  peculiar  facility  he  possessed ; on  the  contrary, 
he  was  somewhat  slow  of  speech,  and  long  after  the  first  years  of 
his  ministry,  when  constant  practice  must  have  made  most 
subjects  familiar  to  his  mind,  we  find  him,  through  his  reverence 
for  the  Word  of  God,  still  spending  much  time  in  preparation,  in 
study  and  in  prayer.  And  after  a time  his  father  came  into  his 
way  of  thinking  on  this  and  most  other  subjects,  and  little 
wonder,  for  he  had  placed  himself  under  his  direction,  and 
whatever  might  be  his  own  views,  he  was  convinced  that  Francis 
always  did  that  what  he  deemed  most  perfect  in  the  sight  of 
God.  Thus  he  had  strenuously  opposed  his  undertaking  the 
mission  in  the  Chablais ; he  deemed  it  not  only  hopeless,  but 
perilous  in  the  extreme.  But  he  lived  long  enough  to  see  his 
labours  crowned  with  success. 

The  conversion  of  the  Chablais  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
religious  revolutions  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  It 
had  just  been  accomplished,  when  the  Bishop  desired  Francis  to 
preach  a course  of  Lenten  sermons  in  the  church  of  St.  Dominic 
at  Annecy.  Whilst  he  was  engaged  in  preparing  for  his  work,  a 
courier  arrived  from  the  Castle  of  Sales,  informing  him  of  the 
serious  illness  of  his  father.  Francis  hastened  to  the  castle  ; his 
father  made  a general  confession  and  received  the  last  sacraments 
from  the  hands  of  his  son.  He  was  eighty  years  old,  but  he 
rallied  a little,  and  the  doctors  had  every  hope  that  he  might 
linger  on  until  Easter.  However  consoling  the  presence  of  his 
son  was  to  him,  the  brave  old  man  would  not  for  his  own  comfort 
that  Francis  should  stay  with  him,  when  he  had  work  to  do  for 
God  elsewhere.  The  father  blessed  the  son,  and  the  son  blessed 
the  father  and  went  to  Annecy. 

One  day  as  he  was  passing  from  the  sacristy  to  the  pulpit,  a 
breathless  messenger  hurried  up  to  him  and  abruptly  told  him 

* S/.  Luke  vi.  30. 
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that  his  father  was  dead.  Francis  clasped  his  hands,  raised  his- 
eyes  to  heaven,  and  bowing  in  adoration  to  the  will  of  God,  he 
went  into  the  pulpit.  The  subject  of  his  sermon,  the  raising  of 
Lazarus,  was  one  to  stir  the  deepest  emotions  of  his  affectionate 
heart,  but  his  voice  never  faltered.  When  he  had  finished  he 
said,  “ Brethren,  as  I came  into  the  pulpit,  I learnt  the  death  of 
one  to  whom  I owe  more  than  to  any  other  upon  earth  ; my 
father  and  your  friend  is  no  more.  As  you  loved  him,  I beseech 
you  to  pray  for  the  repose  of  his  soul,  and  to  excuse  my  absence 
for  two  or  three  days,  whilst  I go  to  offer  him  the  last  duties  of 
affection.”  Loving,  feeling  as  was  the  heart  of  Francis,  its  every 
thought  and  aspiration  was  attuned  by  long,  incessant  practice 
in  harmony  with  the  will  of  God. 

In  the  following  year  he  lost  a second  father,  Granier,  the 
aged  Bishop  of  Geneva.  Several  years  previously  he  had  chosen 
Francis  for  his  coadjutor,  but  he  had  refused  to  be  consecrated 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  Bishop.  The  old  man  had  nothing  to 
bequeath  to  his  successor,  and  six  sous  were  all  that  was  found 
in  his  house  after  his  death.  The  dignity  of  Bishop  made  no 
change  in  Francis,  beyond  enlarging  the  sphere  of  his  work  and 
his  labour.  And  what  a life  of  labour  his  had  been  ! It  was  calm 
and  orderly ; no  act  was  done  in  haste,  but  each  as  carefully,  as 
thoughtfully  as  though  it  were  the  only  act  he  had  to  do  and 
none  other  was  to  follow.  “ It  is  a little  miracle,”  he  once  wrote 
to  a friend,  “ that  I keep  well  in  the  midst  of  so  much  occupation. 
Every  night  when  I lie  down  I feel  so  wearied  that  I can  hardly 
think  or  move.”  But  like  the  Archangel  Raphael,  Francis  fed 
upon  an  “ invisible  food,”  the  habitual  feeling  of  Gods  presence, 
and  weariness  itself  in  God’s  work  was  rest  to  him.  And  now 
that  he  was  Bishop  he  worked  on  as  before,  keeping  his  old 
confessional,  and  sitting  there  as  usual  by  the  door,  except  when 
his  duties  called  him  away  from  Annecy. 

His  face  was  still  familiar  in  the  streets  of  Annecy  and  in  its 
byways,  in  its  prisons,  school,  and  hospital.  The  little  children 
were  not  in  dread  of  his  rochet  and  his  cope,  without  which  he 
never  went  out,  with  his  beads  hanging  by  his  sash ; they 
gathered  round  and  knelt  sometimes  in  a line,  like  a young 
avenue,  to  get  his  blessing  as  he  passed  along.  His  contem- 
poraries tell  us  that  Francis  was  never  put  out  by  their  bringing 
apples  and  chestnuts,  and  flowers,  and  asking  him  to  pray  for 
them ; and  they  always  got  a smile,  a kind  little  pat  and  a 
blessing,  though  now  and  then  they  might  receive  a rebuke  from. 
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those  who  accompanied  him,  as  the  little  children  did  from  the 
Apostles  when  they  gathered  about  our  Lord. 

He  hired  a house  opposite  the  cathedral.*  Time  has 
made  no  change  in  its  external  appearance  beyond  darkening 
the  stones,  and  it  differs  little  from  the  houses  around.  Two 
priests  lived  with  him,  four  servants,  and  a deaf  and  dumb  person 
whom  he  kept  in  charity.  His  own  room  was  very  small  and 
dark,  but  he  had  two  large  rooms  which  were  carpeted,  one  for 
the  reception  of  strangers  and  the  other  for  the  transaction  of 
business.  He  dined  at  ten  and  supped  at  six.  Everything  had 
been  arranged  by  him,  and  in  the  rule  which  he  drew  up  it  is^ 
even  stated  that  his  clothes  were  to  be  of  simple  materials,  but 
clean  and  fitting  well.  In  this  house  he  lived  for  eight  years,  and 
here  he  wrote  his  incomparable  book,  The  Introduction  to  a 
Devotit  Life. 

In  1610,  his  friend,  Anthony  Favre,  the  celebrated  jurist,  was 
obliged  to  leave  Annecy  and  take  up  his  abode  at  Chambery, 
having  been  appointed  President  of  the  Senate.  Francis  removed 
to  his  friend’s  house,  and  lived  in  it  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  It  is  in  St.  Clare’s  Street.  A stone  arcade  runs  along  the 
street,  and  the  house  is  entered  from  a courtyard.  A rambling 
staircase,  with  some  architectural  pretensions,  leads  to  the  rooms 
in  which  Francis  lived,  which  are  now  occupied  by  government 
offices.  There  is  little  of  a view  from  it,  except  the  tall  gabled 
houses,  with  their  high  steep  roofs  and  their  quaint  arcades  in 
front,  and  a mill  race  behind,  with  an  old  bridge  over  which  he 
would  daily  pass  on  his  way  to  the  cathedral.  It  was  in  this 
house  he  wrote  his  Treatise  on  the  Love  of  God.  The  day  he 
began  he  wrote  to  St  Jane,  “I  begin  today  the  treatise  On  the 
Love  of  God \ and  I will  try  to  write  as  much  on  my  heart  as  on 
paper.”  On  the  8th  November,  1622,  the  Chapter  came  in  a 
body  to  this  house,  to  bid  him  farewell  before  he  set  off  for 
France.  He  embraced  and  blessed  them,  saying,  “We  shall 
never  meet  again.”  Passing  down  the  street  to  the  left,  through 
an  intricate  labyrinth  of  weird  looking  houses,  you  mount  the 
hill  on  which  the  old  castle  stands.  Its  frowning  towers  would 
meet  the  eye  of  Francis  when  a boy,  and  in  later  years  he  would 
often  have  occasion  to  go  there,  for  it  was  the  residence  of  the 
Duke  when  he  came  to  Annecy,  and  at  one  time  his  brother 
Lewis  was  governor  of  the  castle.  From  the  castle  you  may 
descend  to  the  borders  of  the  lake,  where  stand  the  three  old 
* Rue  de  l’Ev&hd,  15. 
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Visitation  convents,  catching  a view  of  the  ancient  prison  on  a 
little  island  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  streams,  with  its 
picturesque  tourelle  and  its  grated  windows.  Francis  often 
visited  it. 

For  many,  perhaps,  there  is  no  place  in  Annecy  which  will 
have  a greater  interest  than  the  “ Gallery  House,”  where  Francis, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Order  of  the  Visitation,  first  found  “a  hive 
for  his  poor  bees,  or  rather  a cage  for  his  little  doves.”  We  need 
not  enter  into  the  history  of  its  infancy  and  struggling  life ; how 
poor  they  were,  but  how  happy;  how  their  simple  rule  was 
formed  there,  and  how  faithfully  they  followed  it;  how  they 
bought  a cow  for  the  poor,  and  watched  it  by  turns,  lest  it 
should  destroy  the  fruit  in  their  garden ; how  the  little  commu- 
nity grew  in  numbers,  and  how  they  were  obliged  to  build  a larger 
convent.  All  this,  and  much  more,  has  lately  been  gracefully 
told  in  English  in  the  charming  Life  of  St.  Jane  Frances , 
recently  published.  The  “ Gallery  House”  stands  within  the 
garden  of  the  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.  The  bridge 
which  led  from  it  across  the  road  to  the  orchard  has  been  taken 
down,  but  the  grille  which  St  Jane  ordered  to  be  made  in  the 
door  is  still  there.  The  little  chapel  in  which  Francis  received 
their  vows  is  hung  round  with  a flowered  print,  to  keep  up  the 
memory  of  the  flowers  with  which  it  was  decorated  on  that 
memorable  day.  The  floor  is  the  same,  but  the  roof  has  been 
renewed.  In  a garden  close  by,  a tree  is  planted  to  mark  the 
spot  on  which  Mother  de  Chantal  knelt  while  Francis  reproved 
her  for  a little  act  of  disobedience.  It  needs  but  a small  effort 
of  the  imagination,  when  standing  beneath  the  trellised  vines, 
to  call  back  the  memory  of  those  days  and  their  many  little 
incidents,  so  faithfully  remembered  and  recorded.  Much  around 
is  changed  ; in  those  days  there  was  no  Seminary  near,  nor 
College  for  missionaries;  but  we  see  the  outlines  of  the  hills 
and  the  lake  just  as  Francis  and  the  Sisters  saw  them.  We 
may  easily  picture  to  ourselves  the  day  when  Francis,  seated 
in  the  garden,  was  giving  them  a little  conference  on  “Affa- 
bility,” and  a storm  came  on.  We  can . fancy  the  gathering 
clouds  and  the  distant  echoes  of  the  thunder  rolling  through 
the  gorges  of  the  hills,  the  dark  shadows  flitting  fitfully,  and 
then  sullenly  settling  on  the  opposite  mountain,  the  dead  silence, 
the  ruffled  lake,  the  pattering  rain,  the  bursting  storm,  and  the 
fright  of  the  timid  Sisters,  making  large  signs  of  the  Cross, 
while  Francis  calmly  paced  about  on  the  bridge  till  the  storm 
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had  passed  and  the  sky  broke  out,  and  the  birds  again  were 
singing  in  the  little  garden. 

The  Gallery  House  was  sold  when  the  nuns  went  to  their  new 
monastery,  which  was  situated  within  the  fortifications  of  the  town, 
and  close  to  the  lake.  It  was  in  the  chapel  attached  to  this 
second  convent  that  St.  Francis  and  St  Jane  were  interred.  By 
the  side  of  his  grave  were  afterwards  buried  his  brother,  John 
Francis,  and  his  nephew,  Charles  Augustus,  both  his  successors 
in  the  see  of  Geneva.  The  faqade  of  the  old  chapel  still  exists, 
though  much  disfigured ; the  monastery  and  the  outbuildings 
have  been  either  destroyed  or  turned  into  dwellinghouses  and 
shops. 

In  1633  so  many  postulants  applied  for  admission,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  establish  another  convent  A friend  undertook 
to  build  the  chapel,  and  on  the  foundation  stone  these  words 
were  inscribed,  “ God  knows  who  is  the  founder  of  this  church.” 
The  convent  was  sold  in  1794,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  Sisters  of  St  Joseph,  the  old  Gallery  House  standing  in  a 
corner  of  their  garden.  The  three  convents  are  all  near  to  the 
lake.  Francis  had  a keen  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  nature, 
and  the  lake  must  have  had  many  charms  for  him,  and  often- 
times his  duties  would  lead  him  to  the  several  parishes  on  its 
shores. 

In  the  time  of  Francis  there  was  and  had  been  for  centuries 
before,  a famous  Benedictine  Abbey  at  Tallories,  the  Abbot  of 
which  was  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  It  was  desecrated 
in  1793,  and  what  remained  of  it  was  converted  into  an  hotel. 
High  above  the  village,  on  the  edge  of  a craggy  rock  which 
juts  out  from  amidst  a pinetree  wood,  is  a small  chapel,  dedicated 
to  St.  Germain.  He  was  a holy  recluse  who  had  lived  in  times 
old  and  ancient  in  the  days  of  Francis.  The  chapel  had  fallen 
into  decay,  but  at  the  desire  of  Francis  it  was  restored,  and  the 
year  before  h/s  death  he  went  there  for  the  translation  of  the 
relics.  Whilst  his  brother,  who  had  been  consecrated  as  his 
coadjutor,  sang  Mass,  he  himself  knelt,  absorbed  in  prayer, 
before  the  ancient  shrine.  “ Never,”  he  said  afterwards  to  the 
Abbot ; “ never,  except  once,  have  I experienced  so  many 
interior  consolations.”  After  Mass  he  exposed  the  relics  to  the 
people,  and  in  a new  and  richly  ornamented  ch&sse , he  and  his 
brother  bore  them  on  their  shoulders  round  the  hermitage, 
Francis  shedding  tears  all  the  time : they  were  then  deposited 
under  the  altar.  Francis  was  not  an  old  man,  but  he  had  long 
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felt  his  days  of  active  labour  drawing  to  a close.  He  was 
only  fifty  six  when  he  died.  The  bald  head,  the  long  beard, 
and  the  placid  face,  which  his  portraits  have  made  familiar,  give 
us  an  impression  of  years ; but  very  early  in  life  his  features  had 
assumed  the  calm  repose  of  age,  and  his  quiet  manners  were 
those  of  an  older  man.  He  had  never  made  any  talk  of  his 
infirmities,  and  adroitly  evaded  the  curious  or  anxious  inquiries 
of  others  about  himself.  Still,  those  who  knew  him  best  had 
seen  a change.  There  was  a feebleness,  often  a lameness,  in  his  . 
step,  and  once  he  did  say  to  a friend,  “ There  is  something  here,” 
placing  his  hand  upon  his  chest,  “which  tells  me  I have  not  long 
to  live.”  After  the  translation  of  the  relics,  when  he  had  reached 
the  abbey,  by  the  side  of  the  lake,  he  asked  the  Abbot  to  build 
five  or  six  little  cells  near  the  hermitage.  “ If  it  is  pleasing  to 
our  Lord,”  he  said,  “ I will  come  here  for  a little  rest.  I will 
leave  the  burthen  of  the  day  to  my  coadjutor,  and  I will  try  to 
serve  God  and  His  Church  with  my  rosary  and  my  pen.  What 
a sweet  spot !” — he  was  looking  through  a window  of  the  abbey, 
and  it  was  at  the  end  of  November — “ Here  beautiful  and  holy 
thoughts  will  fall  gently  as  the  snow.  I shall  here  have  leisure, 
and  I have  much  to  write  down  for  God  of  that  which  has  been 
in  my  mind  during  thirty  years,  and  of  service  to  me  in  sermons, 
instructions,  and  in  my  own  meditations.” 

But  Francis  was  not  to  end  his  days  in  the  peaceful  seclusion 
of  Tallories ; another  and  an  eternal  rest  was  in  store  for  him. 
One  more  year  of  hard  and  unceasing  labour,  much  suffering 
and  sorrow,  long  joumeyings  and  a grievous  malady,  and  his 
work  on  earth  was  done.  He  was  summoned  to  Turin.  The 
Princess  of  Piedmont  had  prepared  a house  for  him,  but  he  took 
a lodging  in  a monastery,  where  he  had  a little  cell,  exposed  to 
the  heat  of  the  sun.  He  was  taken  ill,  and  meantime  there  was 
a famine  at  Annecy,  and  it  saddened  him  to  think  he  was  not 
sharing  it  with  his  people.  He  was  hardly  well,  but  he  set  off, 
resolved  to  sell  all  he  had  for  the  relief  of  the  famishing  poor. 
The  Princess  gave  him  on  his  departure  a diamond  ring  of  great 
value.  He  accepted  it  with  a joy  that  was  not  usual  with  him  ; 
but  he  knew  it  would  help  to  relieve  the  wants  of  many.  One 
day  during  the  journey  his  servant  came  with  a rueful  look  to 
tell  him  the  ring  was  lost.  “God  be  blessed  !”  he  said,  without 
the  least  emotion,  “ it  was  something  too  precious  for  me,  and 
perhaps  I might  have  valued  it  too  much.”  It  was  found, 
however,  but  the  recovery  of  it  did  not  elate  him  any  more 
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than  its  supposed  loss  had  disturbed  the  evenness  of  his  mind. 
He  reached  Annecy  at  last  He  spent  all  he  had  upon  the  poor. 
The  ring  was  sold  and  redeemed  so  often,  that  they  said  it  was 
not  the  Bishop’s,  but  the  beggars*  of  Annecy. 

The  months  of  that  last  year  hurried  on,  one  after  another. 
He  knew  what  was  to  follow,  and  that,  when  he  left  Annecy  in 
November,  he  would  never  see  it  again.  He  took  farewell  of 
those  he  loved  so  much.  His  parting  words  to  the  “dear  Sisters” 
were  the  old  lesson  he  had  ever  been  repeating  to  them,  and 
which  he  had  taught  them  and  others  as  much  by  his  example 
as  his  words — 44  Ask  for  nothing  and  refuse  nothing  : be  always 
ready  to  do  the  will  of  God.  Let  your  one  desire  be  to  love 
Him  ; your  one  ambition  to  possess  Him.  Farewell,  my  children, 
till  the  next  world.**  44  O my  lord,**  said  one  of  them, 44  may  God 
bring  you  soon  back  again!'*  44 And  if,**  he  replied,  44 it  pleased 
Him  not  to  bring  me  back,  would  He  be  less  loveable  ?** 

Already  the  nuns  knew  their  loss,  and  so  when  the  mournful 
tidings  reached  Annecy  in  the  following  month  that  he  was 
dead,  there  was  sadness  and  mourning  and  grief,  but  no  surprise. 
And  their  sadness  was  the  greater  because  he  had  died  far  off. 
No  offer  of  promotion,  no  entreaties  to  accept  the  archiepiscopal 
sees  of  Paris  or  Turin  had  ever  induced  him  to  leave  44  his 
poor  little  spouse;**  wherever  he  was  his  heart  had  been  at 
Annecy,  and  he  had  died  far  away,  like  Jacob,  in  a foreign  land ! 
But  God  called  him,  and  he  had  gone.  He  died  in  the  cottage 
of  the  gardener  of  the  Visitation  convent  at  Lyons,  calmly 
welcoming  death,  and  sweetly  embracing  the  will  of  God.  “The 
evening  is  coming  on,  and  the  day  is  far  spent,”  he  said,  as  he 
clasped  the  hand  of  a friend  who  stood  by  his  bedside.  He  then 
repeated  the  holy  name  of  Jesus,  and  it  was  the  last  word  he 
spoke,  but  the  faint  movement  of  his  lips  showed  that  he  was 
still  in  prayer.  . Those  around  knelt  down,  and  as  they  repeated 
the  invocation  of  the  Litany  for  the  Dying — 44  All  ye  holy 
Innocents,  pray  for  him,”  his  gentle  spirit  passed  away.  His 
office  book  was  lying  by  the  bedside,  and  in  it  was  found  one 
picture,  a picture  of  St  Joseph.  The  present  Bishop  of  Geneva, 
Mgr.  Mermillod,  is  the  happy  possessor  of  one  of  the  volumes 
of  the  breviary  which  St.  Francis  used  ; it  is  the  volume  for 
the  winter  quarter,  and  thus  probably  the  very  one  he  had  last 
used,  for  he  died  on  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Innocents.  A silver 
medal  he  wore,  with  an  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
St.  Charles  Borromeo,  was  given  to  the  Duke  of  Nemours. 
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Despite  their  sorrow,  the  people  of  Lyons  almost  rejoiced 
that  he  had  died  amongst  them ; they  had  known  and  loved 
him,  and  they  fondly  hoped,  nay,  they  were  determined,  that  his 
resting  place  should  be  with  them.  It  was  only  after  much 
opposition,  and  after  hearing  his  will  read,  in  which  he  had 
desired  that  his  body  should  be  buried  at  Annecy,  that  they 
consented  to  part  with  the  precious  treasure.  One  comfort  was 
left  to  them ; the  heart  of  Francis  was  placed  in  a silver 
reliquary  and  deposited  in  the  Visitation  convent  at  Lyons. 
Three  weeks  after  his  death  the  funeral  train  set  out  from 
Lyons,  but  as  they  advanced  it  became  a triumphal  procession. 
In  little  more  than  a week  they  reached  Annecy,  and  no  sooner 
were  the  bells  heard  proclaiming  the  approach  of  the  procession, 
than  Annecy  was  deserted ; all  were  eager  to  welcome  with 
saddened  joy  their  dearly  loved  Bishop.  The  preparations  in  the 
cathedral  were  not  completed,  and  for  three  days  the  body 
rested  in  the  little  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  coffin 
Was  placed  on  the  tomb  of  the  Blessed  Andrew  of  Antioch, 
whither  Francis  in  life  had  so  often  sent  his  penitents  to  pray. 
Blessed  Andrew  had  died  in  Annecy  nearly  three  hundred  years 
before.  Francis  had  always  had  a great  devotion  to  him.  They 
had  met  in  heaven  and  they  had  met  on  earth — the  new  and  the 
old  guardian  of  the  town. 

After  the  celebration  of  the  funeral  obsequies  in  the  cathedral, 
the  body  was  carried  in  the  evening  to  the  little  chapel  of  the 
Visitation  convent,  covered  with  a white  pall,  on  which  were 
embroidered  in  gold  the  names  of  Jesus  and  Mary.  The  chapel 
at  once  became  a sanctuary  and  a place  of  pilgrimage,  and 
within  three  months  it  was  necessary  to  erect  two  more  altars 
in  the  church,  and  to  open  out  two  new  doors,  so  great  was 
the  number  of  priests  who  came  to  say  mass  in  the  chapel,  and 
the  crowd  of  pilgrims  who  flocked  to  venerate  the  relics  and 
invoke  the  intercession  of  one  whom  all  proclaimed  a saint. 

In  1627  an  Apostolic  Commission  was  appointed  by  the 
Congregation  of  Rites  to  make  inquiries  into  the  virtues  and 
miracles  alleged  to  have  been  wrought  through  his  intercession. 
The  Commissioners  had  hardly  separated  when  a fearful 
pestilence  broke  out  at  Annecy;  but  this  calamity  served  to 
promote  still  more  the  devotion  of  the  people  to  Francis,  and  to 
manifest  more  abundantly  the  power  of  the  Saint's  intercession. 
The  horrors  of  war  followed  close  upon  the  pestilence,  and 
Annecy  was  besieged ; there  was  no  hope  for  the  city  against 
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the  army  of  the  French  King,  but  the  people  held  out  till  the 
Marshal  de  Chatillon  signed,  as  one  condition  of  their  surrender, 
a promise  that  the  body  of  Francis  de  Sales  should  not  be 
removed  from  Annecy.  Six  years  later  the  Commission  was 
again  summoned  to  meet  at  Annecy,  and  its  special  object  was 
the  identification  of  the  body.  It  was  considered  more  prudent 
to  hold  the  examination  with  closed  doors,  but,  in  addition  to 
the  Apostolic  Commissioners,  a number  of  the  laity  were 
admitted.  The  community  were  assembled  in  the  choir,  behind 
the  grille,  with  the  Mother  de  Chantal  at  their  head.  The  rescript 
from  the  Holy  See  empowering  the  Commissioners  to  hold  the 
inquiry  was  read,  and  after  taking  a solemn  oath,  Mother  de 
Chantal  declared  that  on  the  10th  of  June,  1623,  the  body  of 
Francis  of  Sales  had  been  interred  in  the  tomb  on  the  Epistle 
side  of  the  altar,  clothed  in  a white  chasuble  with  a mitre  on  the 
head ; that  on  the  mitre  was  affixed  a document  stating  his 
name,  and  the  day  of  his  decease  and  burial.  The  steps  around 
the  tomb,  the  Commissioners  noted,  were  worn  by  the  feet  of 
pilgrims.  The  tomb  was  afterwards  opened  ; a double  coffin 
was  removed  and  placed  upon  the  steps  of  the  altar.  The  outer 
coffin  of  wood  was  broken,  but  the  inner  coffin  of  lead  was 
uninjured,  and  firmly  soldered.  It  was  only  half  opened,  when 
a cry  burst  forth — “There  it  is!  there  is  the  blessed  Francis  of 
Sales.”  The  body  lay  as  though  in  sleep,  so  little  were  the 
features  altered,  the  eyes  alone  being  somewhat  shrunk.  Over- 
whelmed with  joy  and  emotion,  a deep  and  reverent  silence 
followed,  but  it  was  broken  by  the  cries  of  the  people  outside, 
who  clamoured  to  be  admitted  into  the  church.  The  secret  was 
out  in  Annecy,  and  a great  crowd  had  surrounded  the  church. 
Some  of  them  climbed  up  to  the  windows,  and  when  they  told 
the  others  what  they  had  seen,  the  excitement  became  so  great, 
and  their  eagerness  to  enter  so  violent,  that  one  of  the  doors 
was  burst  open,  and  in  a few  seconds  the  chapel  was  filled 
with  people.  Unable  to  control  their  enthusiasm  and  their 
joy,  the  Archbishop  of  Bourges  ordered  the  body  to  be  ele- 
vated so  that  it  might  be  seen  by  all.  When  it  began  to  grow 
dark,  he,  with  a loud  voice,  ordered  the  crowd  to  withdraw. 
Silently,  with  a last  long  look  at  the  body,  they  left  the  chapel. 
Many  were  the  tales  told  that  night  in  Annecy  of  the  dear 
loved  Saint,  and  happy  were  they  deemed,  and  much  to  be 
envied,  who  had  seen  again  the  well  remembered  face,  and 
touched  with  their  crosses  and  beads  the  sacred  body.  A full 
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account  of  all  this  was  sent  to  Rome,  as  well  as  copies  of  the 
depositions  of  nearly  three  hundred  witnesses  as  to  the  virtues 
of  the  Saint  and  the  miracles  believed  to  have  been  wrought  by 
his  intercession. 

Singularly  enough,  the  Commissioners  had  not  adverted  to  a 
manifest  violation  of  the  law  of  the  Church,  though  only  seven 
years  previously  the  celebrated  decrees  of  Urban  the  Eighth 
had  been  published  “super  non  cultu”  forbidding  any  votive 
offerings  to  be  placed  around  the  tomb  of  any  one  reputed  holy 
before  the  Holy  See  had  pronounced  upon  the  evidence  of  his 
sanctity.  The  Church,  mindful  ever  of  the  words — Honor  regis 
judicium  diligit , jealously  guards  the  honour  of  the  Saints,  and 
wisely  forbids  that  her  own  solemn  judgments  should  be  antici- 
pated, or  any  conclusion  forced  upon  her  mature  and  cautious 
investigations.  The  Clerks  Regular  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Sick 
were  severely  punished  for  allowing  a public  cultus  to  be  shown 
at  Naples  to  St  Francis  Caracciolo,  and  at  Rome  to  St.  Camillus 
of  Lellis  before  their  canonization.  When  the  devotion  of  the 
faithful  had  manifested  itself  in  a similar  manner  at  the  tombs 
of  St  Rose  and  St  Francis  of  Solano,  the  Holy  See  ordered 
every  ex  voto  to  be  at  once  removed.  The  tomb  of  St  Francis 
of  Sales,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  chapel,  had  been  literally 
covered  with  tablets  and  other  offerings,  and  it  was  with  a 
certain  melancholy  obedience  that  these  were  all  taken  down 
when  people  became  aware  they  were  forbidden.  It  was  the  one 
longing  desire  of  Mother  de  Chantal  to  see  Francis  canonized, 
but  this  consolation  was  denied  her  on  earth ; she  died  in  1641. 
Francis  was  canonized  in  1665,  and  herself  a hundred  years 
later.  She  was  interred  in  the  same  chapel. 

Meanwhile,  all  went  on  peacefully  and  happily  at  Annecy ; 
the  devotion  to  St  Francis  spread  throughout  the  world,  and 
his  words  were  forming  many  to  sanctity.  Crowds  of  pilgrims 
came  year  by  year  to  his  tomb ; convents  of  the  Visitation 
were  established  in  every  Christian  land,  and  though  Annecy 
claimed  no  rights  over  them,  they  lovingly  accorded  to  the 
mother  house,  “ the  holy  source,”  a filial  jurisdiction. 

The  evil  days  of  the  French  Revolution  came,  and  Savoy 
was  occupied  by  the  troops  of  the  Republic.  Early  in  1793  the 
religious  at  Annecy  were  ordered  within  four  days  to  evacuate 
their  monastery,  but  permission  was  granted  them  to  assemble 
elsewhere.  On  the  banks  of  the  lake  was  the  old  Castle  of  Duingt, 
belonging  to  the  family  of  Sales,  and  there,  under  the  shadow  of 
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a name  so  dear,  they  gathered  together,  leaving  their  old  home, 
endeared  to  them  by  so  many  associations,  with  saddened 
hearts.  As  Israel  in  its  journey  bore  with  it  the  honoured  ark, 
so  would  they  bear  with  them  in  their  flight  the  treasure  of 
their  house,  the  relics  of  St  Francis  and  St  Jane.  Reverently 
they  took  the  hallowed  bodies  from  their  shrines,  and  placed 
them  in  a boat  upon  the  lake.  The  night  was  calm,  and  the 
lake  unruffled,  as  their  annals  tell,  and  they  soon  reached  the 
castle,  but  their  flight  had  been  watched,  and  a body  of  troops 
came  to  the  castle  and  carried  back  the  remains  of  the  Saints. 
Strange  to  tell,  even  the  revolutionary  troops  had  a sort  of 
respect  for  them,  and  the  bells  of  Annecy  rang  out  merrily,  if 
merrily  they  could  sound  to  any  in  those  sad  days,  when  they 
were  once  more  placed  in  the  chapel.  It  had  been  turned  into  a 
barrack,  and  some  miscreants  having  torn  off  some  of  the  plates 
from  the  shrine  of  St.  Francis,  the  bodies  were  removed  for 
greater  security  to  the  cathedral.  But  the  outrages  perpetrated 
by  the  revolutionists  in  Notre  Dame  and  St.  Denis,  made  the 
Catholics  fear  the  worst,  and  the  people  of  Fribourg  proposed  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  relics,  binding  themselves  to  restore 
them  whenever  happier  days  might  come.  But  Annecy  itself 
wanted  not  stout  hearts  who  were  willing  to  brave  death  itself 
in  the  protection  of  its  treasure.  Four  of  the  citizens,  with 
Dubouloz,  the  vicar  of  the  diocese,  managed  one  night  to  get 
possession  of  the  keys  of  the  cathedral.  They  had  provided 
themselves  with  two  skeletons,  which  they  proposed  to  substitute 
in  place  of  those  of  St.  Francis  and  St  Jane.  Noiselessly  and 
reverently  they  had  almost  accomplished  their  strange  and 
daring  task,  when  a cry  outside  was  heard — “ There  is  a light ! 
there  are  men  in  the  cathedral ! ” Instantly  the  lights  were 
extinguished,  and  with  beating  hearts  they  awaited  the  result, 
but  happily  the  revellers,  or  whoever  they  were,  passed  by,  and 
after  a time  they  accomplished  their  loving  work.  The  bodies 
were  let  down  by  a ladder  from  the  window  of  the  sacristy  into 
a boat  on  the  canal,  and  for  thirteen  years  they  were  concealed 
in  the  house  of  one  of  the  citizens  at  Annecy.  Nearly  forty 
years  ago  that  house,  blessed  as  had  been  Obededom’s,  was 
taken  down,  and  no  trace  of  it  now  remains. 

The  revolutionary  storm  swept  past,  and  happier  days  came 
again.  The  desecrated  churches  were  restored  to  the  purposes 
of  religion  ; the  priests  came  forth  from  their  prisons  or  their 
hiding  places,  and  bright  or  cloudy — for  we  know  not — the  26th 
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of  May,  1806,  was  a happy  day  at  Annecy.  The  bells  rang 
merrily ; the  houses  were  hung  with  tapestry,  and  the  streets 
strewn  with  flowers ; and  that  day  the  relics  of  St  Francis  were 
borne  from  their  hiding  place,  amidst  acclamations  of  joy,  to  the 
cathedral.  The  old  vicar,  returned  from  his  exile  at  Lausanne, 
preached,  taking  for  his  text  the  words  of  Ecclesiasticus,*  “Their 
memory  be  blest,  and  their  bones  spring  up  out  of  their  place !” 
The  relics  of  St  Francis  were  deposited  in  the  cathedral,  and 
those  of  St  Jane  in  the  church  of  St  Maurice,  down  by  the  lake. 

Once  more  pilgrims  gathered  round  their  shrines,  but  they 
missed  the  simple,  half  plaintive  song  of  the  children  of 
St.  Francis,  for  there  was  now  no  convent  of  the  Visitation  in 
Annecy,  and  the  relics  of  the  two  Saints,  whose  names  were 
united  in  the  love  of  the  faithful,  lay  apart  But  Annecy  at  last 
had  a Bishop  of  its  own,  and  one  of  the  earliest  cares  of  its  first 
Bishop  was  to  establish  a convent  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Visitation. 
A convent  was  built  and  a chapel  erected,  mainly  through  the 
piety  of  Maria  Christina,  Queen  of  Sardinia.  May  the  ancient 
deeds  and  honoured  holiness  of  that  once  noble  house  of  old 
Catholic  Savoy  avail  to  restore  its  faded  glory ! If  the  iniquities 
of  fathers  are  visited  on  their  sons,  the  same  Goodness  which 
spared  Jerusalem  for  David’s  sake  can  save  a house  and  spare  a 
family  which  has  numbered  in  its  annals  so  many  illustrious  sons 
and  even  blessed  saints.  When  the  convent  had  been  established 
and  a chapel  erected,  it  seemed  to  all  that  the  fittest  and  more 
honoured  resting  place  for  the  relics  of  St  Francis  and  St.  Jane 
was*  among  the  Sisters  of  the  Visitation.  Accordingly,  on  the 
2 1st  of  August,  1826,  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  St  Francis, 
his  relics  were  once  more  translated.  Mgr.  de  Quelen,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  officiated,  accompanied  by  eleven  other  Bishops, 
and  nearly  six  hundred  priests.  Count  de  Sales,  the  Sardinian 
Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  had  provided  a splendid  shrine, 
in  which  the  relics  of  St.  Francis  were  placed.  It  was  deposited 
over  the  high  altar,  where  it  now  remains ; two  days  later,  the 
relics  of  St.  Jane  were  transferred  from  the  church  of  St.  Maurice 
to  the  same  chapel  of  the  Visitation  convent,  and  placed  over 
the  altar  in  the  right  aisle.-f“ 

* xlvi.  14. 

+ I*1  April,  1863,  on  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  anniversaiy  of  the  canoniza- 
tion of  St.  Francis  two  hundred  years  previously,  the  relics  were  again  verified  by 
order  of  the  Bishop.  The  prods  verbal  drawn  up  by  two  medical  men,  MM.  Lacherat 
and  Cailles,  states  ; “ De  cet  examen  il  conste  que  le  squelette  (de  St.  Franfois)  est  en 
general  dans  un  tres  bon  etat  de  conservation.  Ce  squelette  est,  it  peu  de  choses  pres, 
intact.” 
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The  choir  of  the  Sisters  with  its  grille,  stands  between  the 
two  altars  and  shrines,  and  none  but  they  whose  happiness  it 
has  been  to  visit  this  sacred  spot  can  tell  the  joy  and  peace 
they  have  felt  as  they  knelt  in  the  calm  quiet  of  that  holy 
chapel,  the  silence  of  which  was  only  broken  from  time  to  time 
by  the  simple  chant  of  the  Sisters  as  taught  them  of  old  by 
St  Francis  and  St  Jane.  Under  a dark  marble  tomb  in  front 
of  the  altar  of  St  Jane,  are  interred  the  remains  of  Marie  Aimee 
de  Blonay,  for  whom  St  Francis  had  such  an  esteem  that  he 
called  her  la  crime  de  la  Visitation. 

Thus  after  many  fortunes,  varied  almost  as  those  of  St. 
Cuthbert,  the  relics  of  St  Francis  and  St  Jane  have  found  an 
honoured  rest  “ Their  bodies  are  buried  in  peace ; and  their 
name  liveth  unto  generation  and  generation.”*  “The  devotion 
of  the  faithful,”  says  the  annual  circular  of  the  Visitation,  for 
1864,  “and  the  concourse  of  pious  pilgrims  who  come  to  implore 
the  protection  of  our  holy  founder,  or  to  return  thanks  for  the 
graces  they  have  received,  is  ever  on  the  increase,  and  gives  us 
each  year  a fresh  consolation.”  The  walls  of  the  chapel  are 
covered  with  tablets  and  votive  offerings,  commemorative  of 
favours  received  and  miracles  wrought  through  his  intercession. 
Henceforth,  among  the  many  lights  around  his  shrine  there  will 
burn  one  lamp,  a token  of  the  devotion  of  a few  Catholics  in 
England  to  a Saint  who  loved  their  fallen  land  so  well. 

God  is  with  His  Church  and  ever  near  to  His  people,  but 
never  is  His  presence  more  manifest  than  in  times  of  need.  St. 
Francis  seems  to  have  been  raised  up  to  counteract  by  his  gentle 
spirit  and  kindly  teaching,  “ steeped  in  the  sweetness  of  charity,” 
as  the  Church  declares,  the  withering  influence  of  Calvin’s 
cheerless  and  hopeless  creed.  And  in  these  days,  when  life  is 
more  than  6ver  a race,  with  a growing  craving  after  excitement, 
when  all  is  to  be  done  at  once  or  despaired  of,  when  a work  is 
condemned  if  the  fruits  do  not  appear  as  soon  as  the  seed  is 
sown,  we  may  discern  in  the  increased  devotion  to  St.  Francis  a 
like  providential  guidance,  leading  men  back  to  quieter  ways,  a 
more  patient  waiting  for  God’s  time  and  a more  humble  trust  in 
Him,  lessons  which  were  the  lifelong  teaching  of  St.  Francis. 
As  though  God  would  seek  to  perpetuate  his  gentle  spirit,  the 
heart  of  St  Francis  has  been  wonderfully  preserved  from  dese- 
cration. When  the  Sisters  of  the  Visitation  at  Lyons  were 
driven  from  their  convent  during  the  Revolution,  they  bore  with 

* Eccltts.  xliv.  14. 
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them  in  their  flight,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  that  dearly  loved 
treasure,  till  they  found  a home  in  Venice.  There  it  is  now 
revered ; time  has  not  tended  to  decompose  it,  and  whenever  it 
has  been  taken  from  the  reliquary  in  which  it  is  kept,  a delicious 
fragrance,  we  are  told,  has  been  spread  around,  as  though  an 
emblem  of  the  unction  of  his  teaching  and  the  sweet  odour  of 
his  life  before  God.*  It  is  a pleasure  to  think  that  the  words  of 
St.  Francis  and  the  record  of  his  blameless  life  are  so  much  read, 
not  by  Catholics  alone  but  by  others ; and  we  may  hope  that, 
as  islands  ere  now  have  been  made  fertile  and  beautiful  by 
stray  seeds  which  storms  have  borne  to  their  shores,  so  these 
living  seeds  of  heavenly  origin  may  become  fruitful  wherever 
they  are  scattered,  and  draw  many  to  that  one  holy  Church, 
the  glory  and  exaltation  of  which  was  the  aspiration  of  the  life 
of  Francis  of  Sales. 

C.  T. 


* When  the  reliquary  was  opened  in  October,  1863,  it  was  found  that  a few  par- 
ticles had  become  detached  ; they  were  gathered  together  and  presented  to  our  Holy 
Father,  the  Pope.  In  a brief  which  he  sent,  in  grateful  acknowledgment  for  the  gift, 
“quovis  dono  pretiosiorem,”  he  says,  “suavissime  affecti  sumus  cum  a raritate  sacri 
hujusce  thesauri,  turn  presertim  a memoria  ardentissimoe  charitatis,  operosissimi  zeli, 
suavitatis  et  mansuetudinis  prorsus  admirandie,  quibus  cor  illud  ab  inhabitante  Spiritu 
Sanctu  tam  insigniter  locupletatum  fuit.  Vos,  quibus  sacrum  id  lapsamen  possidere 
datum  est,  figite  in  ipsum  fidei  oculos  et  sanctissimum  fundatorem  vestrum  obtestamini, 
lit  suffrages  suis  easdem  vobis  impetret  ccelestes  divitias.” 
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The  readers  of  Lord  Macaulay’s  History  of  England  may 
remember  the  account  therein  given  of  the  accusation  of  treason 
brought,  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Third,  against  certain 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  gentlemen  of  well  known  family, 
some  of  whose  names  are  still  conspicuous  in  the  list  of  our 
Catholic  aristocracy,  and  of  the  entire  failure  of  the  charge, 
when  it  came  to  be  tried  at  Manchester.*  The  main  features  of 
the  trial  are  such  as  might  be  expected  in  such  a tale.  Those 
were  days  of  political  uncertainty  and  instability,  with  a Dutch 
prince  on  the  throne,  carving  out  the  royal  domain  into  large 
appanages  for  his  Dutch  followers,  while  half  the  English 
statesmen  of  name  were  secretly  in  communication  with  the 
exiled  King,  at  St.  Germains.  The  political  air  was  full  of  real 
plots  to  bring  James  back  again,  which  can  scarcely  have  seemed 
treasonable  to  any  sensible  Englishman,  while  the  Government 
offices  in  London  of  the  Secretary  Trenchard  were  haunted 
day  and  night  by  informers  of  the  lowest  and  vilest  stamp,  men 
as  inventive  and  mendacious  as  Titus  Oates  himself,  and  eager 
to  secure  for  themselves  some  of  the  temporal  advantages  which 
that  successful  miscreant  still  enjoyed.  It  would  not  have  been 
wonderful  if  honest  and  substantial  squires  in  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  had  conspired  to  bring  back  King  James,  and  it  is 
certainly  not  wonderful  that  such  tempting  victims  should  have 
been  represented  as  having  done  so,  when  the  charge  happened 
to  be  false.  Naturally  enough,  rascals  were  to  be  found  to  tell  a 
clumsy  tale  to  the  Government,  and  the  Government  was  ready 
enough  to  take  these  rascals  into  its  pay.  In  this  particular  case, 
however,  the  attempt  issued  in  the  signal  discomfiture  of  the 
plot  against  the  lives  or  fortunes  of  so  many  respectable  heads  of 
families,  whose  innocence  was  not  more  clearly  established  than 
was  the  villainy  of  the  tools  employed  by  the  Government  of 
William  the  Third. 

* Macaulay’s  History  of  England,  ch.  xx. 
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Lord  Macaulay's  account  of  the  transaction  is*  given  in  the 
passage  of  the  history  to  which  we  have  referred,  but  it  is  in 
some  respects  obscure  and  even  incoherent,  though  probably  in 
the  main  correct  It  may  be  summed  up  somewhat  as  follows. 
An  “ Irish  vagabond,"  named  Taaffe,  goes  to  Trenchard,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  with  a Jacobite  agent  named  Lunt,  who  had 
been  repeatedly  employed  among  the  discontented  gentry  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  in  the  interest  of  James.  Taaffe  had 
got  hold  of  him  and  induced  him  to  turn  “ approver."  The  story 
they  present  is,  that  some  gentry  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
have  received  commissions  from  St.  Germains,  and  were  in 
possession  of  secret  hoards  of  arms.  That  their  joint  evidence 
may  be  sufficient  to  convict  the  accused,  Aaron  Smith,  the 
Treasury  official,  goes  down  with  Taaffe  into  Lancashire,  searches 
are  made,  and  though  some  of  the  accused  have  been  warned 
and  fled,  others  are  apprehended  and  ordered  to  be  tried  by  a 
special  commission.  Somehow  or  other,  Lord  Macaulay  tells  us, 
the  Treasury  was  dissatisfied  with  Taaffe,  and  rewarded  him 
poorly,  and,  indeed,  he  was  reprimanded  for  the  use  which  he  had 
made  of  the  powers  of  search  allowed  him,  by  means  of  which  he 
had  pilfered  some  plate  from  the  Catholic  houses  which  had  been 
examined.  Taaffe  hereupon  makes  overtures  to  the  friends  of 
the  accused  (who  are  none  of  them  named  by  Macaulay),  is 
bought  over  and  kept  in  seclusion  against  the  day  of  trial. 

Lord  Macaulay  attributes  the  fact  that  there  was  considerable 
public  feeling  in  favour  of  the  accused  and  against  the  Govern- 
ment, to  the  impression  produced  by  political  pamphlets  and  the 
newsletters  of  the  day ; but  he  should  have  remembered  that 
here  were  some  of  the  first  gentlemen  of  the  county,  who  had 
been  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  under  circumstances  of  great 
hardship,  who  were  absolutely  innocent  of  the  charge  against 
them,  and  whose  character  must  have  been  perfectly  well  known, 
at  least  to  their  neighbours.  Considering  the  unpopularity  of 
William,  the  costliness  of  his  Government,  the  great  public 
sympathy  in  the  north  with  the  Jacobite  cause,  and  the  detestable 
character  of  the  means  employed  to  secure  the  conviction  of  the 
accused,  it  would  have  been  very  strange  if  in  any  county  in 
England  the  feeling  had  not  been  in  their  favour.  The  historian 
goes  on  to  tell  us  how  the  cause  came  to  grief.  The  counsel  for 
the  Crown  (Sir  William  Williams)  “ examined  or  rather  cross- 
examined  his  own  witnesses  with  a severity  which  confused 
them."  Such  a crossexamination  will  strike  the  reader  as 
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something  unusual.  “The  crowd  which  filled  the  Court  laughed 
and  clamoured.  Lunt,  in  particular,  became  completely  bewil- 
dered, mistook  one  person  for  another,  and  did  not  recover 
himself  until  the  Judges  took  him  out  of  the  hands  of  the  counsel 
for  the  Crown.  For  some  of  the  prisoners  an  alibi  was  set  up. 
Evidence  was  also  produced  to  show,  what  was  undoubtedly  true, 
that  Lunt  was  a man  of  abandoned  character.”  As,  at  the  time 
of  this  trial,  persons  accused  of  treason  could  produce  no  wit- 
nesses on  oath,  this  statement  also  seems  strange.  “ The  result, 
however,”  says  Lord  Macaulay,  “seemed  doubtful  till,  to  the 
dismay  of  the  prosecutors,  Taaffe  entered  the  box.  He  swore, 
with  unblushing  forehead,  that  the  whole  story  of  the  plot  was  a 
circumstantial  lie,  devised  by  himself  and  Lunt.  Williams  threw 
down  his  brief ; and,  in  truth,  a more  honest  advocate  might 
well  have  done  the  same.  The  prisoners  who  were  at  the  bar 
were  instantly  acquitted,  those  who  had  not  yet  been  tried  were 
set  at  liberty,  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  were  pelted  out 
of  Manchester,  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  narrowly  escaped  with 
life,  and  the  Judges  took  their  departure  amid  hisses  and 
execrations.”* 

We  have  come  across  an  unpublished  account  of  the  trial, 
which  differs  in  very  many  respects  from  that  given  by  Lord 
Macaulay,  but  which  may  probably  be  harmonized  with  it  in 
more  points  than  at  first  seem  probable.  It  does  not  profess 
to  have  been  written  at  the  time,  but  it  derives  its  authority 
from  a very  credible  source  indeed,  namely,  the  lawyer  employed 
by  the  families  of  the  accused  persons  to  conduct  such  defence 
as  was  then  permitted  to  the  enemies  of  the  Government.  This 
lawyer  was  a certain  Mr.  John  Greene,  and  the  writer  of  the 
account  (which,  though  the  style  and  language  seems  much 
too  antiquated  for  the  reign  of  William  the  Fourth,  was 
actually  written  no  later  than  1834)  was  his  grandson,  Thomas 
Green.  John  Greene  was  a young  man  at  the  time  of 
the  trial,  and  his  daughter  in  law,  mother  of  the  Thomas 
Green  who  wrote  the  account,  need  not  have  been  too  old 
between  1775  and  1784 — the  date  assigned  in  the  manuscript 
before  us — to  have  retained  a very  lively  memory  of  the  story 
which  her  father  in  law  used  to  tell  about  what  was  in  some  sort 
an  exploit  of  his  own.  Thomas  Green  was  also  assisted  by  the 
memory  of  an  elder  sister,  Mrs.  West,  who  may  not,  however, 
have  had  the  story  first  hand.  Moreover,  his  mother  was  related 

* History  of  Engl  amt,  vol.  vii.,  p.  150. 
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to  one  of  the  accused  gentlemen,  Thomas  Clifton,  being  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Cuthbert  Clifton,  his  first  cousin,  and  her 
grandfather,  the  father  both  of  Cuthbert  and  Thomas,  lived  till 
1813.  We  have  thus  another  strain  of  family  tradition  united 
with  that  which  proceeds  from  the  lawyer,  John  Greene.  Another 
of  the  accused  gentlemen  was  Robert  Scarisbrick,  of  Scarisbrick, 
and  the  traditions  of  his  family  also  are  embodied  in  the  docu- 
ment before  us,  as  Thomas  Green  tells  us  that  he  took  down 
“large  patches’'  from  the  Rev.  Robert  Johnson,  sen.,  in  the 
years  1797  and  1823.  Mr.  Johnson  had  received  them  from  the 
Rev.  Edward  Scarisbrick,  the  second  son  of  the  accused  Robert 
Scarisbrick,  who  was  chaplain  to  his  father  and  brother  till  1774, 
and  whom  Mr.  Johnson  himself  succeeded  in  that  office.  If  the 
“large  patches”  just  now  mentioned  had  been  committed  to 
writing  by  the  Scarisbricks  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  this 
may  perhaps  account  for  the  peculiarities  of  language  and  style 
on  which  we  have  already  remarked. 

This  confluence,  so  to  speak,  of  various  traditions  in  the 
account  before  us  is  enough  to  explain  what  certainly  appear 
to  be  the  obvious  mistakes  as  to  dates  and  contemporary  history 
which  it  contains,  without  necessarily  casting  a doubt  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  main  narrative,  which  will  be  seen  to  clear  up 
a good  deal  which  is  obscure  in  Lord  Macaulay,  and  which 
describes  the  scene  of  the  trial  at  Manchester  in  a way  which 
seems  to  imply  the  testimony  of  an  eyewitness.  We  shall  now 
put  before  our  readers  such  parts  of  it  as  are  likely  to  prove  the 
most  generally  interesting. 


Account  of  the  Trial  of  six  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  for  High  Treason , 
and  their  acquittal , at  Manchester , on  May  1,  1696. 

1.  On  the  10th  of  July,  1695,  one  Lunt  and  his  companion,  both  of  them 
Irishmen,  laid  an  information  before  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  and  Sir  John 
Trcnchard,  Secretaries  of  State,  against  a number  of  Roman  Catholic  gentle- 
men of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  for  high  treason,  in  conspiring  to  levy  men 
and  arms,  and  meeting  at  the  several  houses  of  some  of  them  to  concert  the 
dethronement  and  expulsion  of  William  the  Third. 

2.  The  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  wrote  a short  letter  to  the  King,  who  was 
then  in  the  Netherlands  with  his  army,  and  a long  one  to  the  Earl  of  Portland, 
of  all  particulars,  to  be  communicated  to  the  King  when  he  should  be  at 
leisure,  concluding  “that  the  lives  and  estates  of  eighteen  of  the  afore- 
mentioned gentlemen  would  be  in  the  King’s  power.” 

3.  In  the  Council  it  was  determined  to  select  only  six  of  the  individuals 
to  be  forthwith  arrested  and  confined  to  the  Tower,  to  wit,  Sir  William 
Gerard  (the  fifth),  Bart.,  of  the  Brynn,  Sir  Rowland  Stanley  (the  second), 
Bart.,  of  Hooton,  Cheshire  ; Thomas  Clifton,  of  Westby  (afterwards 
Lytham),  Esq. ; Robert  Scarisbrick,  of  Scarisbrick,  Esq. ; Edward  Townley, 
of  Townley,  Esq.  ; and  William  Standish,  of  Standish,  Esq.,  who  were  all 
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arrested  and  confined  in  the  Tower  until  nearly  1st  May,  1696 ; and  a par- 
ticularly severe,  but  who  approved  himself  as  honourable  a Judge  was,  by  a 
special  commission,  appointed  to  try  them  on  that  date,  in  the  hall  over  the 
old  Exchange,  at  Manchester. 

We  may  pause  here  for  a moment  to  set  our  readers  right  as 
to  the  facts.  There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  trial  took 
place  in  1 694,  and  in  October,  as  is  stated  by  Macaulay.  That 
writer  rests  upon  two  accounts,  one  by  Kingston,  a Whig,  and 
the  other  by  a Jacobite,  which  has  been  published  by  the 
Cheetham  Society.  The  latter  is  very  particular  in  its  statement 
of  facts,  and  it  might  be  wished  that  Lord  Macaulay  had  given 
us  a few  more  of  the  details  which  are  to  be  found  in  it 
According  to  this  account,  the  names  of  the  accused  are  not  all 
rightly  given  in  the  narrative  before  us,  the  discrepancy  being 
probably  attributable  to  the  fact  that  many  more  were  included 
in  the  accusation  than  were  actually  tried.  The  Cheetham  tract 
gives  Charles,  Lord  Molyneux,  as  the  first  of  the  accused.  Then 
follow  Sir  W.  Gerard,  Sir  Rowland  Stanley,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Clifton ; then,  Bartholomew  Walmsley,  William  Dicconson,  and 
Philip  Langton,  Esquires,  and  William  Blundell,  “ Gentleman.” 
Four  judges  are  also  named  in  this  tract,  Thomas  Green 
apparently  speaking  only  of  the  Chief  Justice  Eyre,  who  pre- 
sided. In  all  these  matters  John  Greene’s  memory  would  be 
much  less  trustworthy  than  in  what  relates  to  the  getting  up  of 
the  case  for  the  defence,  to  which  the  following  paragraphs 
refer — 

4.  During  this  whole  long  interval,  the  two  aforementioned  Irish 
informers  were  known  publicly  to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  Govern- 
ment, and  advertisements  were  issued,  and  premiums  were  offered  for  other 
witnesses  to  come  to  the  support  of  these  informers,  who  were,  at  some  time 
afterwards,  sent  down  to  Preston  to  the  care  of  a particular  solicitor  (not 
named  to  T.  G.),  who  was  authorized  to  continue  to  maintain  them  and 
other  witnesses  who  might  be  expected  to  come  in  from  the  very  theatre  of 
the  aforesaid  charged  overt  acts  of  high  treason,  by  the  publicity  of  the 
prosecution,  and  of  the  rewards,  and  of  the  quarters  assigned  these  two 
original  informers  in  Preston. 

5.  During  the  said  whole  long  interval,  the  ladies  of  the  accused  gentlemen 
(except  of  Mr.  Standish,  a widower  from  1683),  and  all  the  relations  and 
friends  of  all  of  them,  exerted  every  means  in  defence  of  their  husbands  and 
families,  and  were  advised  to  engage  immediately,  at  the  outset,  in  July,  1695, 
Mr.  John  Greene,  a young  lawyer,  who,  having  served  his  apprenticeship  at 
the  same  time  and  in  the  same  office  in  Preston  with  Sir  Thomas  Bootle, 
had  begun  to  practise  his  profession  there. 

6.  Mr.  John  Greene,  convinced  of  the  innocence  of  the  accused  gentlemen 
by  the  personally  known  jto  him  characters,  dispositions,  and  habits  of  all 
or  most  of  them,  and  by  the  publicity  of  the  grounds,  and  of  the  instruments 
designated  of  the  prosecution,  and  of  the  rewards  offered  as  aforesaid,  forth- 
with set  about  digesting  the  most  effectual  means  of  defeating  such  villainy, 
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and  actually  devoted  himself  thereto,  and  to  nothing  else,  from  July,  1695, 
anteriorly  to  the  new  Act  passed  only  in  the  Session  of  November  22nd,  1695, 
to  April  23rd,  1696,  regulating  trials  for  high  treason,  as  hereafter. 

The  alteration  in  the  law  as  to  trials  for  high  treason  is 
one  of  the  more  conspicuous  pieces  of  legislation  in  the  reign  of 
William  the  Third,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  date  at 
which  the  alteration  was  made.  Lord  Macaulay  has  a good 
deal  about  it,  as  the  bill  was  more  than  once  rejected  or  dropped 
before  it  finally  passed.  It  was  passed  in  169J,  and  coincided 
with  a real  plot  to  assassinate  William,  for  which  Charnock,  King, 
Keyes,  Friend,  Parkyns,  and  others  suffered,  having  been  tried 
just  before  the  act  came  into  force.  This  perhaps  accounts  for 
Mr.  Green’s  mistake.  Many  of  our  readers  may  have  been 
struck  at  the  preposterous  iniquity  of  the  law  of  trials  for  high 
treason  under  which  so  many  good  Catholic  martyrs,  to  speak 
of  no  others,  met  their  fate  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  her 
successors,  and  the  severity  of  the  old  code  in  this  respect  was 
certainly  altogether  out  of  place  under  a King  who  owed  his  title 
to  the  throne  to  a simple  resolution  of  Parliament.  The  accused 
had  no  right  to  see  the  indictment  against  him,  so  he  was  kept  in 
ignorance  of  what  the  precise  charge  against  him  was,  and  what 
was  the  evidence  on  which  it  might  be  expected  to  rest.  As  Lord 
Macaulay  puts  it,  “The  crime  imputed  to  him  might  be  plotting 
to  shoot  the  King  ; it  might  be  plotting  to  poison  the  King.  The 
more  innocent  the  defendant  was,  the  less  likely  he  was  to  guess 
the  charge  on  which  he  was  to  be  tried.”*  He  had  no  power  to 
compel  witnesses  to  attend,  and  if  any  came  forward  of  their  own 
accord,  they  would  not  be  sworn.  The  juries  were  selected  by  the 
sheriffs,  and  the  sheriffs  were  selected  by  the  Government.  The 
Crown  had  as  many  advocates  as  it  required,  the  prisoner  could 
have  none,  and  yet  his  life  was  at  stake.  Macaulay  is  amusing, 
in  his  way,  about  the  change  of  opinion  in  the  matter  which 
came  over  the  two  great  political  parties  respectively  after  the 
Revolution.  Up  to  that  time,  the  Whigs  had  been  loud  as  to 
the  iniquity  and  tyranny  of  the  law  in  such  cases : the  Tories 
had  seen  in  the  same  law  only  a wise  and  necessary  severity, 
justified  by  the  high  importance  of  the  rights  assailed  by  treason. 
After  1688  the  Whigs  began  to  think  that  the  law  was  well 
enough,  at  least  that  it  would  no  longer  be  abused  as  of  old 
by  an  unscrupulous  Government.  The  Tories  began  to  feel 
that  the  lives  of  good  Englishmen  who  happened  to  be 

* Ch.  xviil,  vol.  vi.,  p.  154. 
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obnoxious  to  the  ruling  powers  were  not  sufficiently  protected. 
However,  even  the  Whigs  could  not  in  decency  oppose 
an  alteration  in  the  law  for  which  they  had  themselves 
clamoured,  and  a bill  introducing  new  regulations  in  cases  of 
trial  for  high  treason  was  introduced  in  1691.  It  limited  the 
time  over  which  the  charge  might  range  to  three  years  before  the 
indictment  was  found  ; it  gave  the  accused  the  right  of  having 
counsel,  of  having  a copy  of  the  indictment  ten  days  before  trial, 
and  a list  of  the  possible  jurors,  and  his  witnesses  were  to  be 
sworn  and  cited  by  the  same  process  as  the  witnesses  on  the 
other  side.  This  bill,  however,  was  not  passed  till  169^,  having 
been  delayed  by  jealousies  between  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  Lords  would  not  pass  it  without  a clause  altering 
the  constitution  of  the  Lord  High  Steward’s  Court — the  tribunal 
before  which  any  Peer  accused  of  treason  must  be  tried,  and  the 
alteration  seemed  to  the  Commons  to  increase  the  already  large 
privileges  of  the  hereditary  branch  of  the  Legislature.  As  often 
as  the  clause  came  down  from  the  Lords,  so  often  did  the 
Commons  refuse  to  pass  it,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the 
alteration  of  the  law  was  delayed  for  five  years,  till  the  date 
which  we  have  mentioned,  when  the  Commons  gave  way.  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  the  author  of  the  Characteristics , then  Lord  Ashley, 
made  his  maiden  speech  in  the  Commons  in  support  of  the  bill, 
and  broke  down  in  confusion.  He  turned  his  failure  to  good 
account,  however,  and  made  it  an  argument  of  the  bill.  “ My 
fortune,  my  character,  my  life,  are  not  at  stake.  I am  speaking 
to  an  audience  whose  kindness  might  well  inspire  me  with 
courage.  And  yet,  from  mere  nervousness,  from  mere  want  of 
practice  in  addressing  large  assemblies,  I have  lost  my  recollec- 
tion. I am  unable  to  go  on  with  my  argument.  How  helpless, 
then,  must  be  a poor  man,  who,  never  having  opened  his  lips  in 
public,  is  called  upon  to  reply,  without  a moment’s  preparation, 
to  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  advocates  in  the  kingdom, 
and  whose  faculties  are  paralyzed  by  the  thought  that  if  he  fails 
to  convince  his  hearers,  he  will  in  a few  hours  die  on  a gallows, 
and  leave  beggary  and  infamy  to  those  who  are  dearest  to 
him.”*  Mr.  Green’s  mistake  about  the  date  of  this  Act,  or 
rather  of  the  trial,  is  repeated  further  on,  in  a manner  which 
justifies  our  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  his  mistake.  We  now 
come  to  his  account  of  the  getting  up  of  his  case,  as  to  which 
he  is  a perfectly  trustworthy  witness. 

* Macaulay,  ch.  xxi.,  vol.  vii. 
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7.  For  which  purpose  he  travelled  privately  to  the  mansion  of  each 
gentlemen  accused,  to  communicate  with  their  ladies  and  relations  and 
friends  and  dependents  towards  the  preliminaries  of  the  said  means  he  had 
devised.  Which  were,  to  make  the  most  searching  inquiries  from  a suffi- 
ciently anticipated  date,  by  the  practice  of  the  Courts  at  that  period 
previously  to  the  aforementioned  new  Act,  November  22nd,  1695,  to  April 
23rd,  1696,  and  to  take  down,  in  his  own  handwriting,  for  expedition — 

(1)  From  the  ladies  themselves  where  they  and  their  husbands  had 
been — at  home  or  abroad  ; what  companies  they  had  had,  or  they  had  been 
in  ; by  whom  attended,  and  all  other  relative  and  particular  circumstances 
they  could  disclose. 

(2)  To  make  the  same  relative  inquiries  from  all  the  indoors  and  out 
of  doors  servants  of  each  of  the  accused  gentlemen’s  families,  particularly 
from  their  housekeepers,  having  entered  in  their  books  the  copies  of  the  daily 
bills  of  fare  for  dinner,  with  the  exact  dates,  which  they  had  prepared  and 
delivered  in  for  the  mistress’  or  master’s  inspection  and  approbation  every 
morning  at  breakfast,  as  hereafter. 

(3)  To  make  the  same  inquiries  from  all  the  tenants  and  neighbours 
who  might  have  seen  each  or  any  individual  respectively  of  the  gentlemen 
accused  on  specific  dates,  during  the  aforesaid  sufficiently  anticipated  period. 

8.  All  the  friends  and  neighbours  and  dependents  of  all  ranks — R.  C. 
and  Protestants — of  the  said  families  came  voluntarily  forward  to  answer 
all  the  inquiries,  persuaded  that  the  informations  to  the  Ministers,  as  afore- 
said, were  nothing  more  than  the  tail  of  other  similar  plots,  for  the  sake 
of  the  rewards  to  the  false  witnesses. 

9.  Mr.  John  Greene,  by  this  plan  and  the  results  of  it,  acquired  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  most  sensible  and  efficient  of  the  witnesses  he 
should  have  to  produce,  and  of  the  strongest  points  to  be  substantiated, 
confirming  his  own  and  the  original  general  suspicion  that  no  one  of  the 
accused  gentlemen  was  ever  known  or  ever  seen  by  the  two  Irish  informers, 
as  aforesaid  ; and,  by  working  early  and  late,  he  was  enabled  to  shorten  his 
visits,  for  sake  of  more  privacy  in  his  rounds,  at  the  mansions  of  the  several 
gentlemen’s  families,  and  to  take  all  his  evidences  with  him  to  study  them 
leisurely  at  home,  having  trusted,  and  intending  to  trust,  no  one  with  his 
secret  for  the  defence  which  he  had  devized  until  he  should  have  matured 
the  whole  to  his  own  satisfaction,  by  a second  or  more  similar  visits  if  need. 

12.  Mr.  John  Greene,  having  completed  the  preliminary  means  of  his 
plan  from  the  whole  body  of  the  evidences  he  had  acquired  in  his  visits  at 
the  mansions  of  the  accused  gentlemen,  and  from  their  relations,  friends, 
and  dependents  as  aforesaid,  imparted  the  whole  of  them  to  his  particular 
acquaintance,  Mr.  Roger  Dicconson,  the  great  uncle  of  the  late  William 
Dicconson,  of  Wrightington,  Esquire,  whom  Mr.  John  Greene  had  all  along 
designated  in  his  ovm  mind  to  assist  him,  as  the  most  competent  person  to 
execute  the  ulterior  and  final  parts  of  the  said  plan,  wholly  grounded  on 
Mr.  John  Greene’s  immediate  first  conviction,  fully  substantiated  by  all  his 
evidences,  that  no  one  individual  of  the  accused  gentlemen  was  ever  known 
or  ever  seen  by  either  of  the  two  Irish  informers  as  aforesaid. 

These  two  original  Irish  informers  had  been  prematurely  sent  down,  and 
had  remained  some  very  considerable  time  in  Preston,  to  be  daily  seen  in 
their  quarters  there,  and  convince  every  one  they  were  little  better  than 
ignorant  labourers,  tempted  by  their  own  mother  cunning  and  perverseness, 
on  their  landing  from  Ireland,  to  pick  up  the  number  of  R.  C.  gentlemen’s 
names  whom  they  might  accuse,  and  to  contrive  their  own  informations  of 
the  plot  for  the  prospect  of  rewards. 

15.  When  the  day  and  place  of  trial  was  first  publicly  known  (presumed 
by  proclamation),  Mr.  Roger  Dicconson  dressed  himself  as  a carter  in  his 
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frock,  and  in  a then  customary  old  fashioned  wig  (of  such  as  Thomas  Green 
recollects  having  seen  a few  about  seventy  five  years  since,  when  he  was  a 
boy  between  six  and  seven  years  old),  covering  and  disguising  the  greater 
part  of  his  forehead  and  hanging  several  inches  on  his  back,  and  in  an  old 
broad  brimmed  and  slouched  hat,  and  all  other  corresponding  apparel,  and 
went  under  a feigned  vulgar  name  to  the  aforementioned  Resident  in  Preston 
Government  Solicitor,  to  lodge  his  own  particular  pretended  information 
against  each  individual  of  the  accused  gentlemen,  of  having  been  employed 
to  cany  the  arms  they  had  collected  (such  being  the  common  report  of  the 
principal  overt  act  of  their  treason)  to  their  mansions,  which  he  named 
(correctly  describing  their  absolute  and  relative  situations,  and  of  the  neigh- 
bouring towns,  and  of  the  roads  leading  to  all  of  them),  and  where  he 
declared  he  frequently  saw  and  freely  conversed  with  the  accused  gentlemen, 
and  many  of  the  men  they  had  engaged,  about  their  treasonable  designs. 

Mr.  Resident  at  Preston  Government  Solicitor  directed  his  new  informant 
to  go  to  the  known  quarters  of  the  two  original  Irish  informers  in  Preston,  to 
be  there  subsisted  along  with  them  at  the  public  expense,  giving  him,  more- 
over, two  guineas  for  himself  to  spend  in  liquors,  till  all  the  three  informers 
(no  more  could  he  ever  produce)  should  be  conveyed  to  the  place  of  trial. 

16.  Mr.  Roger  Dicconson,  under  his  disguise,  and  by  affecting  the 

manners  and  discourse  and  the  plentiful  coarse  fare  of  the  two  Irishmen, 
and  their  free  drinking,  for  which  they  also  had  each  received  supplies  of 
money,  soon  gained  their  confidence  to  communicate  together  the  informa- 
tion they  had  each  respectively  lodged  ; particularly  the  main  secret,  always 
suspected  from  the  first,  and  by  every  means  to  be  obtained,  that  neither  of 
the  two  Irish  informers  ever  knew  or  had  ever  even  seen  any  one  individual 
of  the  accused  gentlemen,  as  hereinbefore.  * 

17.  These  secrets  were  conveyed  by  a prepared  suitable  person  to 
Mr.  John  Greene,  who,  by  the  same  conveyance,  continued  to  communicate 
to  Mr.  Roger  Dicconson,  as  occasion  required,  the  further  occuring  special 
details,  towards  the  particular  defence  they  together  had  preconcerted  for 
each  individual  of  the  accused  gentlemen,  and  towards  improving  the  further 
deception  to  be  instilled  into  the  two  Irish  witnesses  by  Mr.  Roger  Dicconson 
from  the  clear  results  of  their  own  to  him  confessed  ignorance  of  the  persons 
and  of  all  acts  and  circumstances  relating  to  the  accused.  All  which  will  be 
best  detailed  by  Mr.  Roger  Dicconson’s  own  evidence  on  oath,  as  hereinafter. 

18.  The  severe  but  as  honourable  Judge  aforementioned,  attended  by  the 
King’s  Attorney  General  (neither  of  them  named  to  T.  G.),  and  all  the 
accused  gentlemen  from  the  Tower,  and  the  three  only  witnesses  from 
Preston,  being  arrived  in  due  course  at  Manchester,  the  Judge’s  commission 
was  opened  with  all  solemnity  on  the  said  1st  of  May,  1696,  in  the  hall  over 
the  old  Exchange,  which  was  crowded  by  a very  dense  audience,  and 
surrounded  by  a very  great  multitude  out  of  doors. 

19.  The  form  of  proceeding  on  the  arraignment,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  prosecution,  in  the  charged  conspiracy  of  the  six  gentlemen  was,  that 
each  of  them  should  be  arraigned  separately,  singly,  and  solely,  and  imme- 
diately one  after  the  other  to  be  accused  and  convicted  by  the  first  of  the 
Irish  witnesses  (Lunt),  required  to  depose  to  all  his  original  information,  and 
to  all  the  relative  particulars  of  it,  in  the  absence  of  his  Irish  companion  and 
of  the  new  witness  from  Preston ; LunPs  Irish  companion  to  succeed  him, 
and  to  be  succeeded  by  the  new  witness  in  the  same  manner.  And  the 
separate  defence  of  each  individual  of  the  accused  gentlemen  one  after  the 
other  to  immediately  follow  the  separate  accusation  of  himself  by  each  of 
the  witnesses  singly  and  respectively,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  other  two 
witnesses. 

20.  The  jury  consisted  of  the  principal  gentlemen  commoners  of  the 
county  (not  named  to  T.  G.),  baronets,  and  squires,  all  personally  known 
to  and  luiowing  the  accused  gentlemen  ; and  no  challenges  were  mentioned 
to  have  been  made  to  the  writer  of  this  account. 
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The  Cheetham  account,  however,  says  that  both  the  Crown 
and  the  prisoners  challenged  jurymen — the  latter  as  many  as 
twenty  two,  whose  name  are  given.  At  last  a jury  of  twelve 
was  unexpectedly  agreed  upon  by  both.  The  first  breakdown  of 
the  Irish  informer  Lunt  is  described  somewhat  differently  in  the 
Cheetham  tract  and  in  the  paper  which  we  are  printing.  The 
Tract  tells  us  that  when  Lunt  was  introduced,  Sir  R.  Stanley 
himself  asked  him,  “ Which  is  Sir  Rowland  Stanley  ? ” and  that 
then  Lunt  pointed  to  a wrong  person.  A great  confusion 
ensuing  upon  this,  the  Judge  bade  Lunt  take  the  cryer’s  staff 
or  rod,  and  lay  it  on  Sir  Rowland  Stanley’s  head.  He  took  it, 
and  laid  it  on  Sir  Thomas  Clifton’s  head,  saying  that  he  was 
Sir  Rowland  Stanley,  and  vice  versa.  We  must  now  allow 
Mr.  Green  to  continue  his  account  of  the  evidence,  though  it 
may  be  somewhat  longwinded. 

21.  Of  the  six  accused,  three  were  gentlemen  of  very  spare,  and  the 
three  others  of  corpulent,  habits ; by  a false  designation  of  which,  and  of 
the  most  prominent  features  and  points  of  each,  the  Irish  witnesses  had 
been  easily  misled  by  Mr.  Roger  Dicconson,  at  Preston,  to  miscall  every  one 
of  them  in^he  arraignment. 

22.  The  first  arraigned  was  Mr.  Thomas  Clifton,  of  a very  spare  habit. 

Lunt,  asked,  “ Do  you  know  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ? ” 

Answered  “ Yes  ; he  is  Sir  William  Gerard.” 

Mr.  Clifton  exclaimed,  “ My  God,  my  name  is  Thomas  Clifton.” 

The  honourable  Judge,  in  a severe  tone  to  Mr.  Clifton — “Hold  your 
tongue,  sir.” 

23.  The  gentlemen  of  the  jury  (to  every  one  of  whom  Mr.  Clifton  was 
personally  known)  showed  themselves  sensibly  electrified  at  this  initiative  of 
falsehood  and  misnomer  by  Lunt,  who  proceeded  (what  necessarily  operated 
a continuance  of  their  said  high  surprize),  in  the  confidence  of  his  own 
conscious  ignorance,  to  retail  the  false  facts  only  which  had  been  suggested 
to  him  by  Mr.  Roger  Dicconson,  as  hereafter,  in  their  quarters  at  Preston, 
referring  to  and  specifying  some  of  the  most  remarkable  feasts,  retained  in 
the  Protestant  calendar  (but  then,  and  long  afterwards,  as  strictly  kept  by 
the  R.  C.  as  the  Sundays),  and  other  particular  days,  as  Lammas, 
Martinmas,  &c.,  being  the  most  familiarly  remembered  by  persons  of  the 
common  people,  servants,  farmers,  &c. ; and  on  some  one  particular  of 
which  days  Lunt  further  declared  there  was  a meeting  of  the  gentlemen 
conspirators  at  Garswood  (then  a hunting  lodge  only  of  the  named  Sir  William 
Gerard),  when  and  where,  Lunt  added,  he  and  his  Irish  fellow  witness  had 
seen  the  (by  him  already  miscalled  Sir  William  Gerard  himself)  prisoner  at 
the  bar,  Mr.  Thomas  Clifton,  and  the  other  gentlemen  accused,  all  dining 
together ; that  himself  and  his  Irish  companion  had  been  admitted  to  the 
familiar  conversation  of  all  of  them,  and  of  many  of  the  men  they  had  levied, 
about  the  arms  he  and  his  companion  had  cartel  thither. 

It  would  seem  (though  not  mentioned  to  T.  G.)  that  each  individual 
witness  for  the  prosecution  must  have  been  removed  out  of  Court  during  the 
defence,  and  recalled  as  often  for  the  separate  accusation  of  each  remaining 
gentleman  singly  in  succession. 

24.  In  order  directly  to  rebut  the  whole  of  the  said  particular  false  facts,  so 
confidently  asserted  against  Mr.  Clifton  by  this  principal  witness  Lunt,  there 
were  produced — 
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First.  Thurstan,  an  old  farmer  and  tenant  under  Mr.  Clifton,  of  the  farm 
immediately  adjoining  up  to  his  denizen  and  hall,  who  swore  positively — 

(1)  That  he,  Thurstan,  was  a Protestant 

(2)  That  Mr.  Clifton  was  used  more  frequently  to  walk  out  in  a morning, 
and  return  home  past  his,  Thurstan’s,  house  and  bam,  than  by  any  other 
way. 

(3)  That  on  the  date  then  mentioned  to  himself  in  Court  (one  of  the 
remarkable  and  familiarly  remembered  feasts  aforesaid),  he,  Thurstan,  was 
thrashing  in  his  own  bam,  with  the  doors  open,  which  fronted  the  road  by 
which  Mr.  Clifton  must  pass  on  his  way  home ; and  that  he  did  see  Mr. 
Clifton  pass  that  way  home,  about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  said 
day  named  in  Court,  being  his  usual  hour  of  returning  in  his  morning  walks 
as  aforesaid. 

(4)  Being  asked  whether  it  were  possible  for  the  prisoner  (Mr.  Clifton)  to 
be  sitting  down  to  dinner  with  the  other  accused  conspirators,  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  named  in  Court,  at  Garswood,  at 
three  o’clock  of  the  same  afternoon,  he  said  no  (it  being  forty  miles  distant), 
unless  he  could  fly  thither. 

Required  to  declare  whether  he  had  not  seen  Mr.  Clifton  in  his  usual 
morning  walks  as  aforesaid,  on  some  few  other  days  singly  and  by  name,  of 
the  specific  remarkable  days  (on  which  Lunt  had  accused  him  of  being  at 
the  meetings  and  dinings  together  at  three  o’clock  of  the  afternoon  of  the 
said  days,  in  the  distant  houses  of  others  of  the  pretended  conspirators), 
Thurstan  distinctly  swore  that  he  from  his  own  house  or  bam  as  aforesaid 
did  see  Mr.  Clifton  returning  to  his  hall  about  the  same  hour,  two  o’clock,  in 
the  afternoon  of  every  one  singly  of  the  said  days,  and  that  Mr.  Clifton  could 
not  be  at  such  distant  meeting  and  dinings  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  said  days. 

25.  Second  There  was  produced  Mr.  Clifton’s  own  housekeeper,  who 
swore — 

(1)  That  she  had  been  (several)  years,  and  was  then,  Mr.  Clifton’s 
housekeeper! 

(2)  That  her  housekeeper’s  book,  which  she  then  held  up  in  her  hand, 
contained  exact  and  true  copies  of  all  the  dates,  and  of  the  contents  of  all 
the  bills  of  fare,  which  she  had  prepared  and  delivered  in  for  her  mistress’ 
inspection  and  approval  every  morning  at  breakfast,  and  her  mistress  had 
approved  all  or  had  altered  any  of  them. 

Required  to  refer  to  specific  dates,  on  which  Lunt  had  accused  Mr.  Clifton 
of  having  been  from  home  at  the  several  meetings  and  dinings  together  of 
the  six  named  gentlemen.  By  referring  to  her  book,  on  every  one  of  the 
said  specific  dates,  she  positively  swore — 

(3)  That  on  the  identical  days  she  ordered  and  occasionally  superin- 
tended, as  housekeeper,  by  her  general  custom,  the  cooking  of  the  very 
dishes  specified  in  her  book,  and  saw  them  served  up,  generally,  and  carried 
by  the  servant  men  into  the  dining  parlour,  to  their  master  and  mistress  then 
present,  there  being  on  none  of  those  days  any  company  in  the  house,  which 
she  further  distinctly  and  certainly  knew,  by  having  attentively  for  the  purpose 
read  over  in  her  housekeeper’s  book,  she  then  held  in  her  hand,  in  the  Court, 
the  specific  few  dishes  of  meat,  such  only  as  were  always  ordered  and  served 
up  on  the  corresponding  dates  for  her  master  and  mistress  by  themselves  in 
their  own  dining  parlour  at  home. 

(4)  That  all  the  days  in  question  were  days  of  obligation  for  R.  C. 
to  be  present  at  divine  service,  on  which  days  the  whole  family,  their 
master  and  mistress,  and  she  herself,  and  all  the  male  and  female 
servants,  in  and  out  of  the  house  (their  being  strictly  enjoined  thereto) 
did  attend,  and  the  usual  congregation  of  R.  C.  tenants  and  neighbours 
came  to  attend  such  divine  service,  all  in  the  family  private  chapel;  who 
all,  as  well  as  herself,  did  in  general  see,  or  must  have  seen,  her  master 
and  mistress  and  one  another  in  the  chapel,  till  half  an  hour  more  or 
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less  before  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  of  the  same  days.  And  in  the  after- 
noon also  of  the  same  days,  her  master  and  mistress,  and  she  herself, 
and  their  other  servants,  and  several  of  the  congregation  as  aforesaid  ; and 
she  herself  did  see  as  well  as  they,  or  they  must  have  seen  one  another  at 
divine  service,  in  the  same  family  chapel,  from  two  o'clock  till  about  half  an 
hour,  more  or  less,  before  three  o'clock  of  the  same  afternoon,  the  usual 
family  dinner  hour  in  the  dining  parlour. 

26.  After  the  removal  of  Mr.  Clifton's  housekeeper  there  was  produced, 
successively  and  singly,  his  butler  and  some  of  his  men  servants,  who,  she 
had  asserted,  had  carried  her  specified  dishes  into  the  dining  parlour  ; who, 
being  singly  and  particularly  reminded  of  the  principal  one  and  some  others 
of  the  before  mentioned  holydays,  distinctly  swore — the  butler  that  he  waited 
at  the  sideboard,  and  the  others,  singly,  that  they  did  carry  the  said  dishes 
on  the  days  named  into  the  dining  parlour,  where  were  their  master  and 
mistress  only,  and  without  any  company,  at  the  usual  dinner  hour — three 
o'clock.  All  which  they  then  more  distinctly  and  certainly  recollected,  and 
knew,  by  hearing  read  to  them  in  Court,  out  of  their  housekeeper's  book, 
each  of  the  small  number  of  the  said  dishes  only  for  their  masters  and 
mistress'  usually  private  dinners  in  the  dining  parlour. 

And  the  said  men  servants  further  attested  the  presence  of  their  master 
and  mistress,  and  of  all  the  in  and  out  of  doors  male  and  female  servants, 
and  of  the  usual  congregation  of  tenants  and  neighbours,  at  the  morning  and 
afternoon  divine  service,  on  every  one  singly  of  the  days  of  obligation  for 
R.  C.  in  the  family  chapel,  as  hereinabove  is  asserted  to  have  been  certified 
by  the  said  housekeeper. 

More  similar  evidences  were  tendered  to  disprove  Lunt's  declarations 
against  Mr.  Thomas  Clifton  individually,  which  the  honourable  Judge  ruled 
to  be  unnecessary. 

27.  The  tradition  in  the  Clifton  family  is,  that  Mr.  Thomas  Clifton, 
considering  that  he  owed  his  own  individual  acquittal  mainly  and  directly  to 
the  distinct  testimony  of  his  old  nearest  neighbour  tenant,  Thurstan,  ever 
after  required  that  every  Sunday,  as  long  as  Thurstan  lived,  he  should  dine 
with  himself  and  family,  whatever  other  company  might  be  present,  always 
commemorating  the  immediately  inceptive  effect  of  the  highest  surprize,  on 
himself  and  on  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  by  Lunt's  misnomer  of  himself, 
and  the  increased  continuance  of  such  surprize  by  Thurstan’s  straightforward 
honest  oaths,  as  aforesaid,  to  those  of  the  company  who  might  not  have 
heard  of  it. 

28.  Mr.  Thomas  Clifton  having  been  removed,  the  other  five  gentlemen 
prisoners  were  arraigned  (in  a succession  not  mentioned  to  T.  G.)  separately, 
singly,  and  solely,  and  immediately  one  after  the  other,  to  be  accused  and 
convicted  by  Lunt,  recalled  as  aforesaid.  When  Lunt  (as  in  respect  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Clifton,  misled  by  the  aforementioned  false  designation  which 
Mr.  Roger  Dicconson  had  given  him  at  Preston  of  the  spare  or  corpulent 
habits,  and  of  the  most  prominent  features  and  points  of  each  of  the  five 
remaining  to  be  accused  gentlemen)  misnamed  every  one  of  them,  and  pro- 
ceeded (to  the  continued  increase  of  the  high  surprizes  of  the  gentleman  of 
the  jury),  in  the  confidence  of  his  own  conscious  ignorance,  to  retail  the 
particular  and  false  facts  only  (corresponding  to  his  own  misnomers)  of  the 
houses,  and  of  the  wrong  absolute  and  relative  situations  of  them,  and  of  the 
neighbouring  towns,  and  of  the  roads  leading  to  all,  and  of  the  days  of 
meeting,  and  dining  together  of  all  the  accused,  and  of  the  men  levied,  and 
of  the  arms  conveyed,  and  of  Lunt’s  own  and  of  his  Irish  companion's 
conversation  with  all  the  named,  saving  some  small  variations,  adapted  to 
each  misnomer — all  which  Mr.  Roger  Dicconson  had  contrived,  and  instilled 
into  the  two  ignorant  Irish  witnesses,  for  their  palpable  conviction,  out  of 
their  own  mouths,  of  the  falsehood  of  their  own  declarations. 

29.  The  same  process  was  gone  through  in  the  particular  defence  of  each 
individual  of  the  said  five  remaining  accused  gentlemen,  of  the  testimony  of 
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every  one’s  own  housekeeper,  exhibiting  her  book,  which  contained  the 
copies  of  the  bills  of  fare  oi  every  day’s  dinner,  during  many  preceding  years 
(after  being  approved  or  corrected  by  her  master  or  mistress),  that  was  served 
up  and  carried  into  the  dining  parlour,  to  their  masters  and  mistresses  only, 
in  their  own  houses,  by  the  men  servants,  who,  in  their  turns,  attested  that 
they  did  so  carry  the  specified  to  be  private  dinners  to  their  masters  and 
mistresses  only,  there  being  no  other  company  on  the  specific  days  named  to 
them  in  Court.  The  housekeeper  of  Mr.  Robert  Scarisbrick  further  distinctly 
swearing  that  her  mistress  (who  was  a Miss  Nevil,  of  Hott,  near  Market 
Harborough,  in  Leicestershire),  whenever  a single  person,  if  he  were  only  a 
R.  C.  priest,  was  invited  to  stay  and  dine,  that  her  mistress  came  herself  to 
her  (the  housekeeper),  to  order  an  addition  of  a particular  pudding  or  other 
dish,  which  was  accordingly  cooked  and  served  up,  and  was  always  by  her 
(the  housekeeper)  added  in  her  book  to  the  original  usual  number  of  dishes 
for  the  private  dinners  in  the  parlour  of  her  master  and  mistress  only ; that 
there  was  no  such  additional  dish  entered  in  her  book  (which  she  handed  up 
to  be  examined),  and  therefore  there  was  no  one  who  dined  in  the  parlour  at 
Scarisbrick  on  the  day  named  in  Court,  but  her  master  and  mistress  only. 
And  the  men  servants  did  further  and  singly,  in  their  turns,  confirm  the 
general  and  particular  statements  relating  to  themselves,  mentioned  by  the 
said  housekeeper,  which  last  was  explained  out  of  her  book,  already  acknow- 
ledged in  Court  to  be  good  and  admitted  evidence. 

And  the  housekeeper  and  men  servants  did  attest  the  same  facts,  as 
specified  above,  of  divine  service,  morning  and  afternoon,  and  of  their 
masters  and  mistresses,  and  of  their  own,  and  of  the  tenants  and  neighbours 
presence  in  the  private  family  chapel  at  Scarisbrick,  on  the  mentioned  to 
them  in  Court  R.  C.  retained  days  of  obligation. 

More  of  similar  evidences  were  tendered  of  each  of  the  gentlemen’s 
several  servants  and  tenants  and  neighbours,  to  disprove  Lunt’s  declaration, 
which  the  Judge  again  ruled  to  be  unnecessary. 

We  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  interrupt  Mr.  Greene  for  a 
moment  or  two.  Macaulay’s  curt  statement,  “ that  for  some  of 
the  accused  an  alibi  was  set  up/’  hardly  does  justice,  as  our 
readers  will  perhaps  agree,  to  the  completeness  of  the  refutation 
of  the  false  charges  made  by  the  informer.  But  in  reading  over 
this  account,  in  which  we  have  probably  a good  many  of  the 
actual  words  in  which  the  old  lawyer  used  to  relate  what  was 
doubtless  the  chief  triumph  of  his  life,  we  are  over  and  over 
again  tempted  to  wish  that  it  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  some 
accomplished  novelist,  some  one  with  that  fulness  of  acquaint- 
ance with  old  provincial  manners  and  customs  which  gave 
Sir  Walter  Scott  so  much  of  his  peculiar  power,  who  might  fill 
up  the  picture  which  is  here  halfdrawn  for  us  of  the  old  home 
life  of  the  Catholic  Lancashire  squires  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  so  large  a proportion  of  the  gentry 
of  the  North  remained  faithful  to  the  old  religion,  and  modern 
dissipation  and  facilities  of  locomotion  had  not  yet  carried  the 
infection  of  the  London  season,  with  all  its  slang  and  frivolity 
and  lax  morality  and  heartlessness  and  inanity,  into  houses 
which  ever  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth  had  been  the  refuge  of 
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the  persecuted  priest  and  of  the  solid  Christian  virtue  and 
faithfulness  which  he  risked  his  life  to  preserve.  A good  picture 
of  the  mores  Catholici  of  that  period,  rough  and  plain  as  they 
perhaps  were,  might  do  us  almost  as  much  good  as  some  Saints’ 
lives,  and  if  such  a representation  could  be  had  as  the  back- 
ground of  a story  founded  on  the  anxieties  of  the  families  of 
these  victims  of  William  of  Orange’s  State  prosecutions,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  for  a novelist  of  ordinary  power  to  weave  the 
story  itself  out  of  the  incidents  related  in  the  account  on  which 
we  are  commenting.  We  catch  a glimpse,  even  from  the 
narrative  itself,  of  the  quiet,  regular,  yet  stately  ways  of  living 
of  these  Catholic  squires,  their  well  ordered  households,  the 
attention  paid  by  them  to  religious  obligations,  and  their  rela- 
tions to  their  servants  and  dependents — relations  which  must 
have  been  knit  closer  by  unity  of  faith  under  persecution — and 
their  methodical  hospitality.  Let  us  hope  that  modern  Catholic 
households  are  as  well  kept  in  order  as  those  of  these  accused 
gentlemen  seem  to  have  been — that  the  domestic  chapels  are  as 
regularly  attended,  the  housekeepers’  books  as  well  kept,  and 
the  “particular  pudding  or  dish”  as  punctually  looked  after 
when  a guest  arrives,  “even  if  he  were  only  a R.  C.  priest” — 
a qualification  which  wc  take  to  imply  that  priests  were  very 
frequent  visitors  in  those  days,  so  frequent  as  to  make  it  a 
matter  of  refined  courtesy  to  treat  them  in  any  way  as  strangers. 
And  now  let  us  let  Mr.  Greene  proceed  to  tell  us  of  the  further 
steps  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  Irish  informers. 

30.  Lunt’s  Irish  companion  was  then  ushered  into  the  box,  to  accuse  and 
convict,  severally  and  singly,  each  of  the  gentlemen  prisoners  (in  a succession 
not  named  to  T.  G.),  and  when  asked  if  he  knew  the  prisoners,  one  after  the 
other,  as  aforesaid,  this  second  Irishman  (misled  by  the  same  false  desig- 
nations suggested  to  him  in  their  quarters  at  Preston,  by  Mr.  Roger 
Dicconson,  of  the  spare  or  corpulent  habits  and  of  the  most  prominent 
features  and  points  of  each  of  the  gentlemen  accused)  misnamed  every  one 
of  them  also,  to  the  certainty  of  the  individuals  of  the  jury,  who  personally 
knew  each  of  them,  and  the  Irishman  went  on  relating  the  false  facts 
(corresponding  to  his  own  misnomers)  which  he  had  been  taught  by  Mr.  R. 
Dicconson,  with  respect  to  the  days  and  places  of  meeting  and  dining 
together,  and  to  his  own  and  his  companion  Lunt’s  admission  to  the  familiar 
conversation  of  the  accused  gentlemen,  and  of  the  men  they  had  levied,  and 
the  arms  they  had  carted,  &c.,  with  the  small  variations  invented  by  Mr.  R. 
Dicconson,  as  mentioned  at  foot  of  paragraph  No.  28,  herein  above. 

31.  The  same  manner  of  proceeding  was  observed  in  the  defence  of  each 
of  the  gentlemen  prisoners,  against  Lunt’s  Irish  companion’s  false  accusations, 
by  the  distinct  oaths  of  their  own  housekeepers,  and  the  evidence  of  the 
several  copies  in  their  books  of  the  bills  of  fare  for  private  dinners  only,  and 
of  the  men  servants,  who  had  waited  on  their  several  masters  and  mistresses 
at  such  dinners  only,  in  their  own  dining  parlours,  without  any  other 
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company,  on  the  very  days  on  which  the  gentlemen  were  charged  to  have 
met  and  dined  together  at  one  another’s  houses,  &c.,  as  aforesaid  ; to  the 
extent  the  honourable  Judge  decided  further  evidence,  to  rebut  the  said  false 
accusations  of  this  second  Irish  witness,  to  be  unnecessary. 

We  now  come  to  the  denouement  of  the  plot  which,  according 
to  the  narrative  before  us,  had  been  woven  by  Mr.  Roger 
Dicconson.  Lord  Macaulays  account,  as  we  have  said,  attri- 
butes the  final  breakdown  of  the  case  to  the  unblushing  avowal 
of  Taaffe  that  the  whole  thing  was  a plot  got  up  by  himself  and 
Lunt.  The  Cheetham  pamphlet  to  some  extent  supports  the 
other  story  here  told — that  Dicconson  was  the  hatcher  of  the 
false  case  which  was  so  well  contrived  so  as  to  favour  the 
accused.  It  tells  us  that  Roger  Dicconson  was  one  of 
the  witnesses  for  the  defence — not  for  the  Crown,  as  is  stated 
in  the  narrative  before  us;  that  his  statement  was — “That  on 
the  ist  of  October,  1694,  he  being  to  pay  a visit  to  his  sister 
Dicconson,  she  told  him  that  there  was  one  Taaffe  in  the  house, 
by  whose  means  he  might  discover  what  the  design  was  against 
the  prisoners,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  undertake  to  follow 
Mr.  Taaffe’s  directions,  which,  when  he  had  heard,  he  readily 
undertook,  and  he  discovered  the  whole  plot.”  A note  is  here 
made  that  the  successful  management  of  the  discovery  is 
ascribed  by  Dr.  Ware*  to  this  Mr.  Dicconson,  and  that  he  it 
was  who,  by  introducing  some  of  the  accused  under  reversed 
names,  enabled  Sir  Rowland  Stanley  to  lead  Lunt  astray  in  the 
identity.  Let  us  now  hear  Greenes  account  of  his  appearance 
in  the  box — 

32.  Mr.  Roger  Dicconson  was  then  produced  under  his  feigned  vulgar 
name,  in  his  carter’s  frock,  old  fashioned  farmer’s  wig,  and  all  other  corres- 
ponding apparel  as  the  third  and  only  remaining  witness  for  the  prosecution, 
and  having  declared  his  such  name,  and  been  sworn  under  it,  he  took  off  his 
farmer’s  wig  and  appeared  in  a close  brown  hunting  wig.  Addressing  the 
honourable  Judge  and  the  jury — “May  it  please  you,  my  lord  Judge,  and 
you  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  all  of  you  know  me  to  be  Roger  Dicconson, 
and  to  be  a Protestant.” 

33.  The  baronet  foreman,  under  the  strongest  excitement,  started  upon 
his  feet,  saying  aloud,  “ Yes,”  and  all  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  jury  started 
also  upon  their  feet,  each  confirming  by  his  “Yes”  aloud  Mr.  Roger 
Dicconson’s  assertions,  and  as  he  proceeded  to  name  the  baronet  foreman, 

Sir , and  his  assessors  individually  (none  of  them  named  to  T.  G.),  he 

discriminated  and  distinguished  the  several  places,  and  many  times  in 
averages,  where  and  when  they  all  and  he  were  known  to  one  another,  and 
had  dined  together ; some  of  them  at  his  own  father’s  and  at  their  own  or 
their  friends’  houses,  or  at  particular  old  established  hunts,  for  several  years 
in  succession.  Every  one  of  the  jury,  as  named  and  addressed,  each  in 

* Hist,  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Manchester,  voL  ii.,  p.  36. 
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particular,  repeated  his  “ Yes  ” aloud,  for  his  individual  confirmation  of  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Roger  Dicconson’s  assertions. 

34.  Mr.  Roger  Dicconson  then  accosted  the  honourable  Judge  and  the 
gentlemen  of  the  jury  together,  and  continued  to  declare — that  he  had  for 
many  years  been  intimately  and  closely  acquainted  and  connected  with  every 
one  of  the  gentlemen  prisoners,  as  well  as  was,  more  or  less,  every  one  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  jury  (all  still  standing  up  under  the  strong  excitement 
and  individually  repeating  their  assents  by  their  word  “ Yes  ” aloud),  that  he 
from  his  own  uninterrupted  observation  and  certain  knowledge  of  the 
characters,  dispositions,  and  habits  of  the  accused  was  perfectly  convinced 
(as  well  as  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury  must  be  proportionately  convinced  for 
the  same  reasons)  that  the  information  laid  against  them  was  nothing  more 
than  a foul  plot  invented  by  the  two  Irish  witnesses  for  the  sake  of  the 
rewards  they  looked  to  ; that  under  this  perfect  conviction  he  determined  to 
disguise  himself  in  his  carter’s  frock  and  old  fashioned  farmer’s  wig,  &c., 
which  he  wore  when  he  first  entered  the  witness  box  and  was  sworn  under 
his  feigned  vulgar  name.  And  in  such  disguise  and  feigned  name  he  went  to 
the  Resident  in  Preston  Government  Solicitor — under  whose  care  the  two  Irish 
informers  were  publicly  known  to  have  been  long  in  Preston,  and  to  have 
been  maintained  at  the  Government  expense,  and  advertisements  to  have 
been  issued  and  premiums  offered  for  other  witnesses  who  might  come  in 
from  the  theatre  of  the  charged  overt  acts  of  high  treason,  to  be  all  main- 
tained in  the  same  manner — in  order  to  lodge  his  own  (Mr.  Roger 
Dicconson’s)  particular  pretended  information  against  each  individual  of  the 

• accused,  to  wit : that  he  was  employed  by  the  gentlemen  prisoners  to  carry 
the  arms  they  had  collected  to  their  mansions,  which  he  named  (correctly 
describing  the  absolute  and  relative  situation  of  them,  and  of  the  towns  he 
passed  through,  and  of  the  roads  leading  to  all  of  them)  and  where,  he 
declared,  he  frequently  conversed  about  the  arms  with  the  accused,  and  with 
many  of  the  men  they  had  engaged.  So  that  these  last  believed  him  to  be  a 
confidential  person,  to  be  trusted  with  anything  and  everything.  That  he 
solemnly  assured  Mr.  Resident  in  Preston  Government  Solicitor,  that  as  a 
witness  he  would  swear  in  the  Court  anything  and  everything  for  the  sake  of 
the  rewards.  That  at  these  last  words  which  he  uttered,  Mr.  Government 
Solicitor  did  chuckle,  adding,  “ We  shall  get  their  estates.” 

35.  That  Mr.  Solicitor, *whom  Mr.  Roger  Dicconson  then  named  (though 
not  named  to  T.  G.)  and  pointed  to,  expressing,  “ there  he  sits  in  Court,”  did 
give  him  two  guineas  to  swear  anything  and  everything  in  Court  against  the 
prisoners,  and  for  drink.  That  the  two  guineas  he  then  held  up  to  view  were 
the  identical  two  guineas,  which  he  had  put  and  worn  in  his  left  breeches 
pocket,  until  he  then  produced  to  the  Court  and  jury,  having  his  own  money 
in  his  right  breeches  pocket,  part  of  which  he  spent  occasionally  in  drink, 
in  common  with  the  two  Irish  witnesses,  to  gain  their  confidence.  That 
Mr.  Solicitor  then  did  bid  him  go  to  the  quarters  publi&y  known  in  Preston 
of  the  two  Irish  witnesses,  to  be  there  maintained  along  with  them.  That 
he  did  from  Mr.  Solicitor,  with  his  written  authority,  and  in  his  own  disguise, 
go  directly  to  the  said  known  quarters  of  the  two  Irish  witnesses,  to  be  there 
(and  he  was)  maintained,  at  Preston  and  at  Manchester,  until  the  very 
present  moment  of  the  trial.  That  by  relating  to  the  two  Irish  witnesses 
all  he  himself  had  just  declared  to  Mr.  Solicitor,  of  having  been  employed 
by  the  gentlemen  prisoners  to  carry  the  arms  they  had  collected  to  their 
mansions,  where  he  frequently  saw  them  dining  together,  and  conversed  with 
them  about  such  arms,  and  with  many  of  the  men  they  had  engaged,  and  by 
forcibly  insisting  on  his  own  solemn  assurance  given  to  Mr.  Solicitor,  that  as 
a witness  he  would  in  the  Court  swear  anything  and  everything  for  the  sake 
of  the  rewards,  and  the  effect  of  such  assurance  to  make  Mr.  Solicitor  chuckle 
and  express,  “We  shall  get  their  estates;”  and  by  conforming  to  the  two 
Irish  witnesses’  manners  and  discourse,  and  their  plentiful  coarse  fare,  and 
their  free  drinking,  for  which  they  also  had  received  supplies  of  money,  he 
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soon  succeeded  to  conciliate  their  confidence  to  communicate  together  the 
informations  they  had  each  originally  and  respectively  lodged  against  the 
gentlemen  prisoners.  That  the  two  Irish  witnesses,  after  giving  him  a very 
general  only  and  confused  account  of  the  original  informations  they  had 
lodged  against  the  prisoners  in  respect  of  the  arms,  and  their  manner  of 
secretly  carting  them,  without  any  particular  whatever  (except  of  the  pri- 
soner’s surnames)  of  their  houses,  or  of  the  relative  towns  ana  of  the  roads 
leading  thereto  by  which  they  had  carted  such  arms,  ended  their  narrative 
by  confessing  plainly  and  distinctly  that  they  never  had  carted  any  arms 
whatever,  and  that  they  never  knew  or  had  seen  any  of  the  gentlemen  they 
had  accused.  That  he  then  easily  persuaded  the  two  Irish  witnesses  to  make 
their  oaths  in  Court  to  tally  with  his  own  particular  pretended  information, 
by  himself  lodged  with  Mr.  in  Preston  Resident  Government  Solicitor,  whom 
he  had  just  named  in  Court.  That  having  reduced  into  a substantial  form 
a special  oath  for  each  of  the  two  Irish  witnesses  against  each  of  the  accused, 
with  small  apparently  natural  variations  only,  which  he  had  prevailed  on 
them  to  swear  in  Court,  he  had  so  misled  each  of  them  by  his  own  false 
designation  of  the  spare  or  corpulent  persons  of  each  of  the  accused,  and 
of  his  most  prominent  features  and  points,  that  he  himself,  Mr.  R.  D.,  could 
not  help  being  persuaded  that  both  the  Irish  witnesses  must  have  misnamed 
each  and  every  one  of  the  gentlemen  arraigned. 

36.  At  these  last  words,  the  baronet  foreman,  still  standing,  exclaimed 
aloud — “We  have  had  the  evidence  of  our  own  eyes  and  ears  for  that.”  And 
his  assessors  one  and  all,  still  standing,  assented  aloud  to  his  exclamation. 

37.  Mr.  Roger  Dicconson  then  continued — that  being  now  positively 
assured  of  such  facts  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  one  and  all,  he  humbly 
prayed  his  lordship  to  refer  to  his  own  notes  of  the  depositions  of  each  of 
the  two  Irish  witnesses,  and  to  allow  himself  (Mr.  Roger  Dicconson)  to 
repeat  the  very  words  of  each  of  them  against  each  of  the  accused  gentlemen, 
which  very  words  he  had  very  soon  prevailed  on  the  two  Irish  witnesses,  in 
their  quarters  in  Preston,  to  permit  him  to  suggest  to  each  of  them  corres- 
pondingly with  his  own  pretended  false  information,  laid  before  Mr.  Resident 
in  Preston  Government  Solicitor,  that  from  thenceforth  availing  himself  of 
the  general  ignorance  of  the  two  Irish  witnesses  in  all  even  commonplace 
things,  discovered  at  once  by  their  own  conversations,  and  of  their  frank 
confession  of  having  carted  no  arms  whatever,  and  of  never  having  known 
or  even  seen  any  of  the  accused,  he  compiled  in  his  own  mind  a short 
catechism  for  each  of  the  two  Irish  witnesses,  with  appropriate  parts  for 
their  respective  depositions  against  each  of  the  accused,  whom  he  had 
himself  wrongly  designated,  and  misnamed  to  them  ; which  parts  he  spared 
no  pains  to  catechize  them  in  until  they  had  perfectly  learnt  them  by  rote, 
and  to  make  them  repeat  such  parts  even  to  the  present  day  of  the  trial. 
That  with  his  lordship’s  permission  he  would  now  rehearse  every  one  of 
the  said  parts. 

38.  The  honourable  Judge,  most  willingly  acquiescing,  referred  to  his 
notes,  when  Mr.  Roger  Dicconson  began  in  the  most  solemn  silence,  and 
attention  of  the  Court  and  jury  and  of  the  dense  audience  within  the  hall, 
to  repeat  from  memory  (in  a succession  not  mentioned  to  T.  G.)  every  one 
of  the  parts  he  had  taught  the  two  Irish  witnesses,  corresponding  to  his 
own  pretended  false  informations,  lodged  with  the  aforesaid  solicitor  in 
Preston,  and  to  his  own  false  designations  of  the  spare  or  corpulent  habits, 
and  of  the  most  prominent  features  and  points  of  each  of  the  gentlemen 
prisoners,  and  to  the  consequent  respective  and  now  acknowledged  mis- 
nomer in  Court  of  every  one  of  them  as  aforesaid. 

The  honourable  Judge  declared  aloud  in  Court  that  Mr.  Roger  Diccon- 
son’s  repetition  was  perfectly  correct.  And  the  baronet  foreman  of  the  jury, 
and  the  gentlemen  his  assessors,  one  and  all  declared  aloud  they  also  clearly 
recollected  every  particular  of  the  said  repetition  to  be  precisely  accurate ; 
and  they  all  sat  down  to  hear  Mr.  King’s  Attorney  General’s  reply. 
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39.  Mr.  King’s  Attorney  General,  under  almost  furious  irritation, 
descended  at  once  to  the  meanest  abuse  of  Mr.  Roger  Dicconson,  express- 
ing “ that  he  must  be  a notorious  rogue,  and  marked  on  the  cheek  with  the 
letter  R.” 

Mr.  Roger  Dicconson  coolly  turned  his  cheek  to  the  honourable  Judge, 
and  Mr.  the  King’s  Attorney  General,  and  the  whole  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  to  convince  their  eyes  he  had  no  such  mark. 

Mr.  the  King’s  Attorney  General,  more  enraged,  continued  to  express — 
“ If  he  is  not  marked  on  the  cheek  he  must  be  marked  on  the  back  with  the 
letter  R.” 

Mr.  Roger  Dicconson,  in  the  same  cool  manner,  stript  himself  to  his 
waist,  and  turned  round  to  show  the  Judge,  and  the  King’s  Attorney  General, 
and  the  whole  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  and  of  the  dense  audience  within 
the  hall,  that  he  was  not  marked  on  his  back. 

Then  the  honourable  Judge,  having  heard  with  all  patience  thus  far  of 
Mr.  the  King’s  Attorney  General’s  reply,  and  having  seen  the  double  result 
of  it  in  favour  of  the  gentlemen  prisoners,  and  in  the  strongest  confirmatory- 
support  of  all  the  evidence  for  their  defence,  beckoned  to  the  crier  of  the 
Court  to  come  to  him,  to  whom  he  whispered  that  he  wanted  his  own  man 
servant.  Him  he  ordered  to  go  immediately  and  pack  up  his  trunk  and  pay 
his  bill,  and  bring  a post-chaise  and  four,  as  hereafter. 

Mr.  the  King’s  Attorney  General  continued  his  long  harangue  of  all  he 
was  officially  bound  and  paid  to  utter  towards  invalidating  the  irrefragable 
evidence  for  the  gentlemen  prisoners,  the  honourable  Judge’s  commission 
obliging  him  to  hear  the  whole  of  the  trial  to  the  end. 

The  moment  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury  were  addressed  and  required  to 
bring  in  their  verdict  of  “ Guilty”  or  u Not  guilty,”  they  every  one  of  them 
started  again  upon  their  feet  to  be  each  immediately  ready  to  confirm  their 
baronet  foreman’s  expression  of  “ Not  guilty,”  and  of  “all,”  which  they  every 
one  of  them  repeated  aloud. 

40.  The  acquittal  was  received  with  the  loudest  shout  of  approbation  by 
the  dense  audience  within  the  .hall,  which  the  honourable  Judge  severely 
checked  and  controlled  at  once  by  the  deference  every  one  present  instantly 
and  intimately  felt  to  be  due  to  his  upright  conduct  through  the  whole  of  the 
proceedings,  and  then  he  ordered  all  the  gentlemen  to  be  instantly  dis- 
charged, being  himself  under  strong  visible  excitement  as  he  stood  up  to 
converse  with  all  the  still  standing  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  whom  he  then 
acquainted  with  his  having  ordered  his  man  servant  to  bring  him  thither  a 
post-chaise  and  four,  and  he  requested  them  to  give  him  all  particulars  of 
their  acquitted  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  of  Mr.  Roger  Dicconson,  until 
the  post-chase  arrived,  when  he  ended  the  conversation  by  solemnly 
declaring  that  he  would  never  sleep  a wink  until  he  had  an  explanation  with 
His  Majesty’s  Ministers  for  having  sent  him  upon  such  a villainous  commis- 
sion ; and  then  breaking  his  wand  in  course,  to  dissolve  the  commission  and 
the  court,  he  stept  into  his  chaise  and  drove  off. 

The  rest  of  John  Greene’s  narrative  relates  to  the  rejoicings 
which  followed  the  triumphant  acquittal  of  the  accused  gentle- 
men, but  we  have  given  our  readers  the  pith  of  the  story,  and 
the  rest  may  well  be  imagined.  Clear  as  was  the  innocence  of 
the  accused,  and  worthless  as  was  the  story  against  them,  they 
must  still  be  considered  to  have  been  very  fortunate  in  the 
intervention  of  Roger  Dicconson  in  their  favour,  without  which 
it  might  have  gone  hard  with  them.  Unless  the  particulars  of 
the  charge  against  them  had  been  disclosed,  the  rebutting 
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evidence  could  never  have  been  adduced,  and  the  careful 
housekeeper’s  books,  Thurstan’s  recollections  of  Sir  Thomas 
Clifton’s  walks,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  days  of  obligation 
so  faithfully  observed,  would  not  have  been  forthcoming.  The 
mere  fact  mentioned  by  Macaulay,  that  an  alibi  was  set  up  for 
some  of  the  accused,  thus  confirms  Greene’s  story,  inasmuch  as 
the  evidence  of  an  alibi  could  not  have  been  prepared,  unless  the 
direct  charge  had  been  known  beforehand.  Even  then,  as  a 
laqje  number  of  the  witnesses  for  the  defence  must  have  been 
Catholics,  it  is  quite  possible  that  their  evidence  would  not  have 
been  counted  as  of  much  value  in  many  of  the  courts  of  that 
time.  But  Roger  Dicconson’s  exposure  of  the  whole  fraud  was 
irresistible.  The  whole  story  is  rather  slurred  over  by  Lord 
Macaulay,  who  cannot  bear  anything  that  looks  like  failure  in 
William  the  Third’s  policy,  or  that  testifies,  as  the  narrative 
certainly  does  testify,  to  the  unpopularity  of  his  Government  in 
the  country.  Although  Greene’s  memory  is  certainly  at  fault  as 
to  many  facts  and  dates,  there  is  certainly  the  strongest  appear- 
ance of  probability  and  truthfulness  about  his  description  of  the 
scene  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Manchester. 
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One  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  history  of  the 
Church  is  to  be  found  in  the  ever  fresh  fertility  of  the  Catholic 
body,  whether  we  consider  it  in  a simply  ecclesiastical  and 
religious  aspect,  or  as  a social  and  even  a political  power,  in 
meeting  the  difficulties  or  requirements  of  each  particular  age 
by  movements  and  institutions  adopted  to  the  call  of  the 
moment,  in  developing  new  tactics,  adopting  new  weapons,  and 
manoeuvring,  so  to  speak,  the  immense  forces  which  are  always 
really  on  the  side  of  good  and  of  religion,  so  as  to  present  itew 
fronts  and  organizations  to  the  ever  shifting  but  ever  active  hosts 
of  evil,  which  are  continually  seizing  new  points  of  attack  in  th^ 
systems  of  Christendom  or  of  the  Church.  This  is  not  the  place  \ 
for  general  speculation  on  this  principle  of  fertility  and  adap-  > 
tation,  the  fruits  of  which-,  as  we  have  hinted,  furnish  matter  for 
some  of  the  brightest  and  most  interesting  pages  in  the  Christian 
annals,  but  as  we  are  about  to  speak  of  one  of  its  recent 
developments  among  ourselves,  with  what  may  perhaps  appear 
to  some  an  exaggerated  enthusiasm  or  hopefulness,  we  may  as 
well  make  one  or  two  remarks  by  way  of  preface,  which  may 
even  serve  to  anticipate  some  of  the  criticism  which  may  rise  to 
the  minds  of  the  readers  of  the  following  paragraphs. 

It  may  be  laid  down  almost  as  a general  rule,  then,  that 
activity,  boldness — venturcsomeness  even,  we  may  say,  for 
venturcsomeness  is  frequently  required — are  qualities,  the 
exercise  of  which  is  often  not  spontaneous  in  the  Catholic 
body  as  such.  The  pressure  of  circumstances,  the  anticipation 
of  a great  danger,  and  far  more  often,  the  necessity  of  remedying 
a great  evil  and  a violent  usurpation,  will  have  been  the  usual 
causes  which  have  called  forth  the  most  active  and  successful 
efforts  of  Catholics,  as  they  stand  recorded  for  us  in  history.  It 
has  been  so,  even  in  the  more  strictly  religious  and  spiritual 
field  of  action,  the  most  notable  instances  in  which  this  law 
can  be  traced  being  the  “ Catholic  reactions,”  as  they  are 
called,  of  the  sixteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  respectively. 
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But  if  this  law  holds  good,  even  in  the  more  distinctly  spiritual 
departments  of  the  empire  of  the  Church,  it  is  far  more  obvious 
and  natural  in  others — in  all  that  regards  the  social  and  political 
action  of  Catholics,  in  their  use  of  their  rights  as  citizens,  and 
of  their  social  weight  and  position,  in  defence  of  those  many 
interests,  concerning  which,  especially  in  modern  times,  it  is 
impossible  and  criminal  to  be  socially  and  politically  inactive, 
without  endangering  and  sacrificing  the  very  highest  spiritual 
duties.  The  old  proverb  about  shutting  the  stable  door  after 
the  horse  has  been  stolen,  is  a very  fair  commentary  on  the  way 
in  which  we  are  habitually  disposed  to  act  with  regard  to  too 
many  questions  of  the  kind  of  which  we  speak.  Let  any  one, 
who  has  had  at  heart  for  the  last  dozen  years  the  interests,  say 
of  Catholic  literature  as  such,  and  of  Christian  education, 
especially  in  its  higher  ranges,  be  called  as  a witness  to  the 
immense  vis  inertice — the  result,  no  doubt,  of  an  equally  immense 
pondus  ignorcintia — with  which  the  cause  he  has  so  much  at  heart 
has  had  to  contend,  not  so  much  from  open  opponents  as  from 
those  who  ought  to  be  its  active  wellwishers  and  supporters, 
before  it  has  gained  the  amount  of  intelligent  support  to  which 
it  is  entitled. 

Another  law  which  obtains  in  the  case  of  similar  developments, 
by  means  of  which  the  dormant  energies  of  the  members  of  such 
a body  as  the  Catholic  body  are  aroused  and  set  in  motion,  is 
that  the  beginnings  are  very  often  small,  apparently  insigni- 
ficant, the  first  action  taken  is  timid  and  ineffective,  looked 
upon  perhaps  with  some  jealousy  by  those  who  afterwards 
encourage  it  most  efficiently,  and  perhaps  also  marred  by 
incoherency  of  purpose,  slight  disunion,  and  seeming  disap- 
pointment as  to  the  result.  We  see  no  reason  for  developing 
this  branch  of  our  subject,  and  so  pass  on  to  the  simple  indication 
of  a third  law,  to  the  operation  of  which  the  history  of  such 
movements  seems  happily  lo  bear  witness,  namely,  that  when 
there  is  a good  cause  at  the  back,  the  reaction  or  enterprize,  by 
whatever  name  it  is  best  called,  gathers  strength  and  vigour, 
accumulates  force  and  impetus,  while  its  destined  leaders  come 
to  light  and  gain  courage  and  hope  even  from  failure, 

Per  damna,  per  cades,  ab  ipso 

Ducit  opes  animumque  ferro — 

and  the  result  is  not  merely  the  attainment  of  some  particular 
object,  which  has  been  prominent  for  the  moment  on  account  of 
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the  pressure  of  the  necessity  of  the  times,  but  an  organization  of 
Catholic  force,  which  may  be  used  for  other  and  greater  victories, 
and  a great  increase  of  the  weight  and  importance  of  the  Catholic 
body  in  general,  as  regards  its  social  or  even  political  influence. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  such  laws  of  history  as  these  that  we 
propose  to  draw  attention  to  one  of  the  latest  developments  of 
Catholic  force  among  ourselves,  of  which,  no  doubt,  something 
may  be  said  by  way  of  criticism,  in  the  partial  truth  of  which,  as 
far  as  it  is  even  partially  true,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  seeing 
nothing  more  than  an  exemplification  of  the  remarks  which  we 
have  made  by  way  of  preface.  No  one  can  be  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  our  times,  without  seeing  that  Catholics  generally 
throughout  Europe  have  been  taken  by  surprise  by  late  events, 
and  that  the  course  of  recent  history  has  tended  to  place  them  in 
a new  and  unprecedented  position,  the  features  of  which  are 
likely  enough  to  become  darker  than  they  now  are  before  the 
storm  clears  up.  Even  a century  ago,  bad  as  were  some  of  the 
acts  of  Christian  and  Catholic  Governments,  Catholics  might  still 
have  been  inclined  to  put  their  trust  in  Christian  princes  for  the 
protection  of  the  secular  position  of  the  Church.  In  the  present 
day  they  have  been  rudely  awakened  to  the  truth,  which  perhaps 
has  even  as  yet  scarcely  dawned  in  its  full  light  upon  all,  that  the 
Catholic  body  must  look  to  itself  for  its  own  defence  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  its  position  in  the  world.  Fifty  years 
hence  men  will  bless  the  necessity  for  exertion  of  every  kind 
and  in  every  direction  which  has  thus  been  created  : at  the 
present  moment  we  are  but  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  develop- 
ment. To  pass  to  our  immediate  subject,  the  formation  and  the 
proceedings  of  Catholic  Unions  is  the  particular  phenomenon  of 
the  day.  The  immediate  cause  of  their  commencement  was  the 
usurpation  by  the  King  of  Italy  of  the  dominions  of  the  Holy 
Father,  and  the  first  object  of  these  societies  was  naturally  to 
hasten,  by  all  means  in  their  power,  the  restoration  of  the  States 
of  the  Church  to  their  rightful  owner.  But  a secondary  but 
most  important  object,  with  many  at  least  of  the  Unions,  has 
already  become  to  assert  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  obtain,  all 
those  rights  which  Catholics  are  entitled  to  in  the  different 
countries  in  which  these  organizations  have  been  commenced. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  good  has  already  resulted  from 
this  movement  It  has  evoked  a spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  Holy 
Father,  which,  because  it  was  latent,  the  enemies  of  the  Church 
supposed  not  to  exist  It  has  shown  that  this  spirit  is  an  active 
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one.  And  though  we  shrink  from  attempting  to  divine  the  will 
of  God  in  a conjuncture  like  the  present,  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  zeal  which  the  Unions  have  called  into  action  is  the 
commencement  of  a display  of  Catholic  opinion  which  may  be 
the  instrument  designed  by  God  to  give  freedom  to  the  Church. 
But  the  movement  has  produced  another  effect.  It  has  caused 
Catholics  over  the  whole  world  to  reflect  upon  the  duties  they 
owe  to  the  Church,  and  to  consider  whether  they  do  as  much  as 
they  might  and  ought  to  do,  and  make  full  use  of  their  liberties 
and  their  rights  as  citizens  in  defence  of  their  religion  as 
Catholics.  The  Union  has  been  established  in  England.  There 
is  no  country  in  Europe  in  which  there  is  more  liberty,  according 
to  law,  than  in  Great  Britain,  but  still  Catholics  are  not  justly 
treated.  We,  therefore,  in  common  with  many  others,  have  been 
led  to  consider  whether  we  Englishmen  make  use  of  our  liberties 
as  we  should  do,  and  derive  that  advantage  from  our  position 
which  we  are  entitled  to  claim. 

Let  us  now  see  what  our  own  Union  is,  and  what  it  has 
hitherto  done  for  us.  As  the  First  Report  of  the  Catholic  Union 
of  Great  Britain  has  lately  been  distributed  and  reprinted  in 
some  of  our  newspapers,  we  have  at  once  an  authoritative  docu- 
ment to  enable  us  to  ascertain  both  these  points,  and  we  should 
by  no  means  be  discouraged,  on  grounds  already  explained,  if 
the  early  days  of  the  Union  were  to  seem  to  be  classed  among 
those  dies  parvos — “little  days,  or  days  of  small  things” — 
which  the  prophet  of  old  warns  us  not  to  despise.*  These  early 
days  of  the  Catholic  Union  may  come  to  be  looked  back  on 
with  surprise  by  those  who  may  reap  the  benefit  of  the  labours 
and  victories  which  we  trust  may  be  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
the  future ; meanwhile  we  are  content  to  accept  their  records  as 
proof  that  an  organization,  which  has  not  as  yet  made  itself  as 
widely  known  as  its  friends  might  wish,  has  been  neither 
suspended  nor  inactive  during  the  first  year  and  a half  of  its 
existence.  The  earliest  meeting  recorded  in  the  minute  book 
was  held  at  Norfolk  House  on  the  10th  of  February,  1871.  In 
common  with  all  the  world,  we  had  heard  of  the  deputation  to 
the  Holy  Father  to  present  an  address  to  His  Holiness  and  a 
protest  against  the  sacrilegious  invasion  of  the  Pontifical  States. 
We  knew  that  the  deputation  had  been  originated  and  carried 
out  by  the  Union ; and  we  had  augured  weir  for  the  future  of  a 

* Quis  dcspexit  dies  parvos  ? (Zae/t.  iv.  io.)  He  is  speaking  of  the  beginning  of 
the  restoration  of  the  Temple. 
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society  which  commenced  its  course  by  so  Catholic  and  so  loyal 
an  act  For,  indeed,  that  deputation  to  Rome  is  one  of  the 
brightest  links  in  the  grand  chain  of  our  English  Catholic 
traditions.  The  excellence  of  the  address  itself,  the  promptness 
with  which  it  was  presented,  and  the  personnel  of  the  deputation, 
formed  a noble  combination.  And  if  this  first  act  of  the  Union 
had  been  its  only  act,  the  Union  would  have  been  entitled  to  the 
thanks  of  all  Catholics. 

But  the  Union  was  founded  “to  promote  all  Catholic 
interests,”  as  well  as  to  promote  “ especially  the  restoration  of 
the  Holy  Father  to  his  lawful  sovereign  rights.”  Englishmen  are 
commonly  supposed  to  inherit  the  right  of  grumbling  at  what  is 
done  for  them  and  in  their  name,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  a natural 
compensation  for  the  fogs  of  our  atmosphere.  In  one  of  Steele’s 
plays,  he  makes  an  undertaker  complain  of  one  of  his  mutes 
that  the  better  he  paid  him  for  looking  sad  the  more  cheerful  he 
became.  The  trueborn  Briton  may  be  said  never  to  be  more 
perfectly  content  than  when  plenty  of  cause  is  given  him  for 
grumbling.  We  fail  to  discover  any  lack  of  this  patriotic 
characteristic  among  ourselves,  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  surprising 
that  voices  should  have  been  raised  asking  what  the  Catholic 
Union  was  about  We  shall  quote  from  a document  lying  before 
us  what  we  conceive  to  be  a fair  specimen  of  the  sort  of 
complaints  to  which  we  refer  in  the  case  of  the  Union — 
convinced  as  we  are  that  we  can  in  no  way  injure  it  by  so 
doing : 

As  men  had  seen  so  grand  and  public  a proof  of  the  loyalty  of  the  Union  to 
the  Holy  See,  they  also  looked  for  decided  and  public  proofs  of  the  care  of  the 
Union  for  our  interests  at  home.  But  for  some  time  it  was  even  difficult  to 
obtain  any  information  at  all  about  the  Union.  Not  much,  if  anything,  could 
be  learned  from  those  columns  of  the  Catholic  newspapers  which  are  given 
to  advertisements  and  reports.  If  the  searcher  after  knowledge  of  what  the 
Union  was  doing,  having  failed  to  inform  himself  through  the  usual  channels, 
made  inquiries  amongst  his  private  friends,  very  few  of  them  knew  anything 
at  all  about  it.  All  had  heard  of  it ; but  what  it  was  doing  they  could  not 
say.  And  amongst  their  private  friends  there  were  many  who  took  an 
interest  in  Catholic  questions  who  admitted  the  necessity  of  an  organization, 
who  said  that  something  ought  to  be  done,  but  that  the  Union  ought  not  to 
do  it.  And  some  of  these  men  were  members  of  the  Union.  This  was  a 
little  puzzling;  for  to  the  want  of  publicity  was  being  added  something 
uncertain,  if  not  mysterious,  as  to  the  object  and  proper  work  of  the  Union. 

To  these  complaints  others  are  added  as  to  the  apparent 
inactivity  of  the  Union  during  the  two  last  Sessions  of  Parlia- 
ment; complaints  which  are  sufficiently  answered  by  the  Report 
to  which  we  have  already  referred.  But  supposing  these  com- 
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plaints  to  be  true,  do  they  not  turn  just  upon  those  weaknesses 
and  difficulties  which  beset  all  works  of  the  kind  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  at  their  outset  ? And  is  it  not  better  rather  to  consider 
whether  something  may  not  be  gained  by  considering  the  evils 
which  may  result  from  a want  of  attention  to  such  friendly 
criticism  as  may  well  be  at  the  bottom  of  such  language  as  that 
which  we  have  quoted,  than  to  treat  it  with  contempt  ? Take, 
for  instance,  the  want  of  efficiency  which  comes  from  the  simple 
absence  of  publicity.  If  the  Union  is  not  well  kept  before  their 
eyes,  Catholics  in  general  will  know  little  about  it.  It  has  been 
formed  to  promote  all  Catholic  interests,  especially  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Holy  Father  to  his  sovereign  rights.  All,  therefore, 
concerned  in  those  interests  should  know  something  of  the  body 
which  has  charge  of  them.  The  constitution  of  the  Union,  the 
leading  men  in  it,  what  it  proposes  to  do,  what  it  is  actually 
doing,  should  be  known  to  all.  At  least,  all  should  have  the 
means  of  obtaining  information  on  these  heads.  Those  who  wish 
to  make  use  of  the  Union  should  be  able  to  know  when,  where, 
and  to  whom  to  apply  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  its  services. 
The  Union  should  be  subject  to  the  criticism  of  the  public,  a 
criticism  which  might  be  useful,  and  certainly  would  not  be 
hostile.  Let  us  look  at  the  past.  The  only  two  other  Catholic 
societies  which  during  the  last  forty  years  have  undertaken 
anything  like  political  agitation  have  been  the  Catholic  Institute 
and  the  Association  of  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  Both 
these  two  societies  pursued  a very  different  course  to  that 
adopted  by  the  Union.  In  the  earliest  stages  of  their  existence 
everything  was  known  about  them,  what  they  were  founded  for, 
who  were  their  members,  who  formed  the  governing  body,  and 
what  they  were  doing.  The  consequence  was  the  Institute  in  its 
comparatively  long  career,  and  the  Association  of  St  Thomas  of 
Canterbury  in  its  very  short  one,  rendered  important  services  to 
Catholics,  not  only  in  Great  Britain  itself,  but  in  various  parts 
of  the  British  Empire.  Now  may  we  not  respectfully  submit  to 
the  members  of  the  Union  that  the  Catholics  of  the  British 
Empire  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  objects  for  which 
it  was  founded,  who  the  members  are,  who  the  governing  body, 
and  what  it  has  done  and  is  doing?  And  ignorance  in  these 
matters  is  one  chief  reason,  if  not  the  only  one,  why  the  Union 
has  not  rendered  more  active  service.  Before  the  Association  of 
St  Thomas  of  Canterbury  had  been  in  existence  six  months,  its 
services  had  been  frequently  made  use  of  both  at  home  and 
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abroad.  * It  had  within  that  time  actively  interfered  for  the 
redress  of  grievances,  and  it  had  interfered  with  success.  The 
Association  had  made  itself  known  in  our  most  distant  colonies. 
It  had,  by  a representation  to  the  home  authorities,  relieved  a 
grievance  under  which  Catholics  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
were  suffering.  It  may  be  doubted  whether,  if  the  Catholics  of 
York  had  a grievance  to  complain  of,  their  first  thought  would 
be  to  apply  to  the  Union.  They  would  have  to  find  out  first 
whether  it  was  one  which  the  Union  would  take  up.  They 
should  be  able  to  write  to  the  secretary  and  address  their  letter. 
Is  the  secretary  known,  and  where  are  the  offices  of  the  Union  ? 
Now  there  can  be  no  reason  for  this  want  of  publicity,  which  to 
a certain  extent  seems  to  imply  mystery.  There  is  nothing  that 
requires  hiding  about  the  Union.  The  members  of  it  are  the 
very  men  who  ought  to  engage  in  such  an  undertaking.  They 
are  all  men  sincerely  attached  to  the  Church,  men  of  goodwill, 
anxious  to  do  all  that  they  can  in  their  sphere.  Many  of  them 
are  men  of  energy,  men  of  the  highest  position  and  of  the  best 
talent  They  are  united  together  for  the  noblest  of  objects,  the 
promotion  of  Catholic  interests.  A combination  such  as  this 
need  not  hide  its  head. 

It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  what  may  be  called  this 
“want  of  ostentation"  about  the  Union  should  not  produce  reports 
and  surmises  of  all  sorts,  which  are  only  now  worth  remembering 
as  evidences  of  the  interest  generally  taken  in  the  object  for 
which  this  organization  had  been  commenced.  All  these  surmises 
might  have  been  predicted  beforehand.  First  it  was  thought  that 
the  Union  was  declining  under  the  influence  of  that  potent 
solution,  from  the  effects  of  which  the  Association  of  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  prime  of  its  youth, 
beauty,  and  strength,  languished  and  died — it  was  thought  that  the 
Union  was  being  dissolved  in  disunion.  This  idea  happily  turned 
out  to  be  false.  There  had  been  a few  differences,  but  they  were 
never  the  cause  of  great  alarm.  They  have  now  completely 
vanished,  and  they  probably  arose  from  disputes  more  about 
words  than  about  things.  Then  it  was  supposed  there  were 
flaws  in  the  composition  of  the  body.  It  was  said  that  there 
was  a great  want  of  young  blood  in  the  Union,  or  rather  that 
the  young  blood  was  not  disposed  to  be  very  active  in  the 
Catholic  cause,  and  that  therefore  the  organization  showed  a 
want  of  life  and  vigour.  It  was  said  that  the  men  chiefly 
engaged  in  the  management  were  the  same  men  who  took  a 
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lead  in  our  affairs  five  and  twenty  years  ago.  These  men 
showed  the  same  goodwill  as  ever;  but  then  they  were  in  a 
different  period  of  existence  in  regard  to  vigour,  health,  and 
occupations.  They  were  not  able  to  work  as  they  used  to 
work  . And  it  was  added  that  the  younger  men  did  not  show 
an  inclination  to  work  as  much  as  they  might  have  done.  As 
to  this,  we  content  ourselves  for  the  present  with  the  observation 
that  while  the  presence  of  older  men  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
order  to  impart  weight  and  authority  and  discretion,  the  assist- 
ance of  the  younger  men  is  equally  wanted  to  infuse  energy,  and 
we  will  even  add  enthusiasm.  And  one  of  the  things  most 
wanted  amongst  us  is  enthusiasm  governed  by  discretion.  Other 
dark  surmises  pointed  to  hindrances  from  without  The  Union 
did  not  move  faster  because,  as  some  very  deepsighted  critics 
observed,  with  an  ominous  shake  of  their  heads,  there  was  “ a 
spoke  in  the  wheel.”  We  may  perhaps  pause  to  inquire  why 
the  fact  that  a wheel  should  have  a spoke  in  it  should  be  the 
foundation  of  a proverbial  saying  which  signifies  some  external 
impediment,  as  it  might  be  imagined  that  a wheel  without  a 
spoke  would  not  be  very  serviceable.  As  far  as  the  Union  is 
concerned,  if  there  are  any  spokes  in  its  wheel,  they  are  certainly 
not  such  as  to  prevent  the  members  from  dragging  their  machine 
along  the  rough  road  of  political  agitation.  It  appears  from 
the  Report  that  all  four  wheels  are  quite  capable  of  turning, 
so  that  it  may  be  permitted  us  to  think  that  the  old  English 
plan  of  a long  pull,  a strong  pull,  and  a pull  altogether,  will 
keep  them  moving.  We  cannot  imagine  any  real  opposition  to 
the  activity  of  the  Union  on  the  part  of  any  who  have  the 
means  of  impeding  such  activity,  inasmuch  as  such  opposition, 
if  based  on  any  principle,  would  involve  the  hindering  of  all  free 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  movement  in  England. 

We  pass  on  without  further  comment  to  a brief  consideration 
in  detail  of  the  Report  of  the  Union,  now  before  us.  It  tells  us 
first  of  the  foundation  of  the  Union.  And  here  we  cannot  praise 
too  highly  those  who  commenced  the  work.  Even  without  the 
peculiar  calls  of  the  day,  an  organization  of  English  Catholics  to 
promote  Catholic  interests  was  what  we  really  wanted,  and  have 
wanted  for  some  time  past.  For  since  the  untimely  death  of  the 
Association  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  there  has  been  none. 
No  doubt  it  was  a wise  thing  to  allow  some  years  to  pass  after 
the  collapse  of  the  Association  before  attempting  another  com- 
bination. Its  failure  is  enough  to  prove  that  Catholic  laymen 
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could  work  together  very  well  in  any  matter  upon  which  they 
were  united  in  opinion,  but  not  in  an  association  in  which  a 
variety  of  questions  would  cause  sooner  or  later  a difference  of 
opinion.  Hence,  when  a matter  came  on  in  which  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  do  something,  like  the  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Bill  in  1851,  a committee  was  formed,  and  the  Catholics 
were  united  pro  hac  vice , all  combined  action  being  strictly 
limited  to  the  one  question  before  them.  And  it  must  be 
confessed  that  on  many  occasions  during  twenty  years,  this 
system  answered  admirably,  and  the  Catholics  of  Great  Britain 
acted  nobly  and  did  their  duty  well.  But  still  a temporary 
organization  was  wanting  in  many  of  the  advantages  possessed 
by  a permanent  union.  It  was  only  the  more  strikingly  im- 
portant questions  that  received  general  attention.  Many  matters 
of  greater  or  less  importance  were  left  to  the  action  of  individuals 
or  altogether  neglected.*  Other  evils  arising  from  the  want  of 
an  association  are  that  private  individuals  sometimes  play  at 
• cross  purposes  with  each  other ; they  are  influenced  by  political 
party  connections,  and  for  fear  of  embarrassing  their  friends  will 
endanger  a Catholic  interest  In  short,  these  occasional  unions 
very  inadequately  supplied  what  was  wanted  in  defence  of  our 
rights.  But  nearly  a quarter  of  a century  has  elapsed  since  the 
disruption  of  the  Association  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 
During  this  time  some  change  must  have  taken  place  in  the 
state  of  English  Catholics,  and  unless  we  are  much  mistaken, 
we  are  more  likely  to  find  a sufficient  number  united  now  than 
we  were  five  and  twenty  years  ago.  And  most  heartily  do  we 
hope  that  the  members  of  this  Union  will  be  able  to  make  that 
personal  sacrifice  of  opinion  which  may  be  necessary  to  remain 
united  in  all  important  matters. 

The  Deputation  to  the  Holy  Father  holds,  as  it  deserves, 
the  first  and  most  prominent  place  in  the  Report.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  this  notable  event  in  our  history.  It  is  so 
interesting  a subject  of  thought,  and  so  well  worthy  of  being 
kept  in  remembrance,  that  we  regret  that  a full  and  detailed 
account  of  the  proceedings  has  not  been  recorded  in  the  first 
Report  of  the  Union. 

The  next  matter  mentioned  in  the  Report  is  the  Eccle- 
siastical Titles  Act  Repeal  The  Report  gives  a clear  and 

* Here  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  the  gratitude  we  owe  to  Mr.  Riley,  who, 
single  handed,  did  for  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  what  should  have  been  done  by  a 
Catholic  union. 
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interesting  account  of  the  bill  of  1851,  of  its  repeal,  and  the 
practical  results  of  the  legislation  upon  it,  and  after  alluding  to 
the  signal  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Hope  Scott  when  the 
repealing  bill  was  in  progress,  it  adds — “The  Council  of  the 
Union,  then  in  its  infancy,  interested  themselves  in  the  same 
object” 

The  next  thing  mentioned  in  the  Report  is  the  Jubilee  of 
the  Holy  Father.  On,  the  16th  of  June  the  members  of 
the  Union  assisted  at  a solemn  Tc  Deum  in  the  proCathedral, 
and  on  the  21st  of  June  sent  a message  of  congratulation  to 
His  Holiness.  The  Report  gives  the  message  and  the  answer. 

The  next  heading  in  the  Report  is  Lunatic  Asylums.  It 
appears  that  an  alteration  of  the  law  is  necessary  in  order  to 
remove  a grievance  under  which  Catholics  in  lunatic  asylums  are 
suffering.  The  attention  of  the  committee  was  drawn  to  this 
subject  by  Mr.  Billington  Booth,  of  Preston,  who  had  “ elicited 
from  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  a clear  statement  of  the  law 
as  its  exists.”  And  the  Report  adds — “ The  committee  are 
taking  the  subject  into  their  consideration.”  The  Union  has 
here  a matter  in  which  its  exertions  may  prove  very  useful  to  a 
class  who  are  able  to  do  nothing  for  themselves.  We  trust 
the  Committee  will  diligently  pursue  the  matter,  and  that  next 
year  they  will  be  able  to  report,  either  success,  01*  that  they  have 
done  all  in  their  power  to  ensure  it. 

The  Formation  of  Registration  Societies  comes  next  in 
the  Report  The  Union  adopted  the  rules  of  the  Chelsea 
Catholic  Registration  Society,  and  recommended  them  as  a 
model  for  the  formation  of  similar  organizations.  “A  paper 
on  Registration  Societies  was  drawn  up  and  forwarded  to  the 
heads  of  every  mission  in  the  country.”  This  was  at  least  a 
good  beginning.  We  should  have  been  very  glad  to  know 
whether  that  good  beginning  has  been  followed  up  by  any  other 
steps  taken  to  establish  the  Registration  Societies. 

The  Convent  Question  comes  next  in  order,  and  an  interesting 
history  of  it  from  the  time  of  Mr.  Newdegate’s  motion  for  a 
select  Committee  in  1870  is  given.  The  portion  of  it  which  we 
are  concerned  with  here  is  the  last  paragraph,  which  refers  to 
the  Bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  Newdegate  in  the  course  of  the  last 
Session,  and  runs  as  follows — 

The  Council,  as  soon  as  this  measure  had  been  announced,  took  steps  to 
oppose  it  The  committee  appointed  (Feb.  22, 1872)  to  deal  with  the  subject 
made  an  appeal  to  the  Government,  and  strongly  urged  that  the  first  reading 
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of  the  bill  should  be  resisted.  The  Government,  however,  declined  to  take 
this  step.  From  communication  with  various  Members  of  Parliament  whose 
opinions  are  adverse  to  Mr.  Ncwdegate,  it  appeared  that  there  was  a general 
disinclination  to  take  the  unusual  course  of  rejecting  the  first  reading  of  a 
bill  proposed  by  a Member  of  long  standing.  Under  the  circumstances  no 
division  was  taken  on  the  first  reading,  but  several  Catholic  members 
announced  their  determination  to  oppose  the  further  progress  of  the  bill  It 
stands  for  a second  reading  in  the  present  month  of  June,  1872,  and  your 
Council  will  spare  no  effort  to  secure  its  defeat. 

That  this  Convent  question  was  one  which  the  Union  took 
really  to  heart  we  well  know.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  We 
suppose  that  there  is  not  one  member  of  the  Union  with  whom 
this  matter  is  not  a personal  question,  for  what  concerns  a sister 
or  a daughter  or  other  relations  who  may  be  dear  if  not  near,  is 
a personal  question.  If  there  be  any  member  of  the  Union  who 
has  no  relative  in  a convent,  his  own  feelings  as  a Christian 
gentleman  would  cause  him  to  resent  and  resist  the  slightest 
insult,  the  smallest  injury,  to  those  whose  character  ought  to  be, 
and  is,  above  suspicion.  We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  that 
the  Council,  as  soon  as  this  measure  had  been  announced,  “ took 
steps  to  oppose  it,  and  strongly  urged  upon  the  Government 
that  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  should  be  resisted/*  But  no 
division  was  taken  upon  the  first  reading,  because  amongst 
several  Members  of  Parliament  whose  opinions  are  adverse  to 
Mr.  Ncwdegate  (and  we  conclude  that  Protestant  members  are 
here  meant),  there  was  a disinclination  to  take  the  unusual 
course  of  rejecting  the  first  reading  of  a bill  proposed  by  a 
member  of  long  standing. 

The  feeling  here  spoken  of  among  members  of  Parliament 
may  be  in  ordinary  cases  an  admirable  guide  for  action  ; but  if 
there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  which  it  is  important  for 
us  to  show  to  the  world  as  regards  this  matter,  it  is  that  we  feel 
this  to  be  no  case  for  ordinary  courtesy.  We  cannot  help  thinking 
that  united  and  determined  action  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics  of 
England  would  have  considerably  weakened  if  not  destroyed  the 
disinclination.  And  we  feel  sure  that  such  a union  would  have 
caused  all  the  Catholic  members  to  go  into  the  lobby  against 
the  introduction  of  the  bill.  To  oppose  the  first  reading  of  a 
bill  brought  in  by  a member  of  long  standing  may  be  unusual, 
but  to  bring  in  a bill  which  casts  a stigma  upon  innocent  and 
heroic  women  is,  thank  God,  except  in  Mr.  Newdegate,  unusual 
too.  Hypercourtesy  is  not  to  be  shown  to  a man  who  announces 
that  he  is  about  to  strike  a woman.  Mr.  Newdegate  is,  we  have 
been  told,  considered  by  his  friends  and  acquaintance  as  “ a 
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thorough  gentleman.”  Taking  the  honourable  gentleman  at  the 
estimation  of  his  friends,  we  maintain  that  that  custom  of  not 
opposing  a first  reading  moved  by  a member  of  long  standing  is 
not  one  of  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  It  may  have 
exceptions.  It  may  happen  that  the  course  to  be  pursued  should 
depend,  not  upon  the  character  of  the  member,  but  upon  the 
character  of  the  bill  he  introduces.  And  it  may  even  be  that  if 
the  long  standing  of  the  member  finds  its  parallel  in  the  long 
standing  of  his  offensive  conduct,  a reason  for  opposing  him 
might  be  found  in  the  very  thing  which  has  induced  his  amiable 
friends  to  smooth  the  way  before  his  feet  But  whatever  course 
the  Protestant  members  may  have  considered  themselves  obliged 
to  pursue,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  the  Catholic  members  did 
not  oppose  the  first  reading.  It  must  have  been  expected  by 
all,  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics,  that  they  would  do  so. 
For  what  choice  is  there,  when  the  alternative  is  between 
courtesy  to  our  nuns  and  courtesy  to  Mr.  Newdegate ; between 
standing  before  religious  women  to  prevent  another  insult  from 
the  unchivalrous  member  for  North  Warwickshire,  and  retiring 
from  before  him,  that  he  and  others  may  level  other  blows  in 
other  speeches  against  those  whom  we  love  and  respect?  If 
every  Catholic  member  had  voted  against  the  introduction  of 
the  bill  it  would  have  been  a grand  protest  against  the  vilifiers 
of  our  convents,  and  we  should  have  commanded  the  respect  of 
the  whole  country. 

Mr.  Newdegate’s  bill,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  has,  in 
consequence  of  a press  of  business  in  the  House,  been  aban- 
doned for  a time.  We  trust  that  next  year  a more  united  and 
persevering  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  the  bill,  should 
Mr.  Newdegate  again  bring  it  forward,  will  prove  to  the  Catholic 
world  what  we  English  Catholics,  at  least,  think  both  of  the  bill 
and  of  its  promoter. 

Under  the  head  of  Correspondence  with  Foreign  Unions , 
we  are  told  of  a good  work  which  the  Union  assisted  by 
sending  one  thousand  francs  to  the  “Society  degli  Interessi 
Catholici,”  in  Rome.  This  gift  was  sent  in  consequence  of  a 
letter  from  the  Marquis  Patrizi,  “detailing  the  difficulties  against 
which  the  Catholic  Schools  in  Rome  have  to  contend.”  This 
connection  with  other  Unions  is  one  great  excellence  in  the 
Catholic  Union  which  no  former  political  association  amongst 
English  Catholics  could  boast  of. 

The  Prison  Ministers  Bill  occupies  the  next  place  in 
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the  Report.  “The  Council,  deeming  it  highly  expedient  to 
watch  the  Prison  Ministers  Bill  (we  quote  from  the  Report), 
appointed  a subcommittee  for  that  purpose.  It  was  decided 
that  the  following  petition,  signed  by  the  Council,  should  be 
presented  to  Parliament.”  The  petition  is  set  out  at  length, 
and  this  is  all  that  is  reported  on  the  subject.  The  loss  of  this 
bill  has  caused  universal  regret  amongst  Catholics.  They  do 
not  clearly  understand  why  the  bill  was  dropped.  Was  it  from 
bad  management,  or  from  supposed  policy,  that  it  was  not  pressed 
this  Session  ? Do  the  Catholic  Members  of  Parliament  take  as 
much  interest  in  the  subject  as  they  did  ? And  if  they  do  not, 
is  it  their  own  fault,  or  is  it  the  fault  of  English  Catholics 
themselves  ? We  remember  looking  day  after  day  in  the 
Parliamentary  reports  for  the  petitions  for  and  against  the  bill. 
During  some  weeks,  we  think,  there  were  many  petitions  pre- 
sented against  the  bill,  and  some,  or  certainly  a very  few,  in 
favour  of  it.  If  we  remember  rightly,  the  petition  which  the 
Catholics  of  London  eventually  signed  a few  days  before  the 
measure  was  abandoned  for  this  year  was  not  the  same  petition 
as  had  been  signed  by  the  Council  of  the  Union. 

Those  who  may  remember  the  presentation  of  the  address 
from  the  Catholic  Laity  to  Cardinal  Wiseman  in  December,  1850, 
when  His  Eminence  had  been  some  weeks  in  England  after  the 
establishment  of  the  hierarchy,  will  remember  also  how  the  next 
morning  we  were  greeted  with  the  name  of  “ lagging  enthusiasts.” 
But  if  we  were  lagging  in  those  days,  what  are  we  now  ? Have 
the  two  and  twenty  years  which  have  elapsed  since  that  time 
taught  us  what,  considering  we  are  Englishmen,  we  ought  not 
to  be  slow  to  learn,  that,  to  work  well,  we  must  work  with 
persevering  energy  and  in  a businesslike  way  ? 

The  Report  concludes  as  follows — 

The  Council  are  now  actively  engaged  in  investigating  many  grievances 
seriously  affecting  Catholic  interests.  Among  the  rest  may  be  mentioned 
Religious  Ministration  in  the  Navy,  Pauper  Education,  and  the  Scotch 
Education  Bill. 

In  conclusion,  the  Council  are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  spread  the 
organization  as  much  as  possible,  and  confidently  trust  next  year  to  be  in  a 
position  to  carry  out  many  of  the  objects  which  English  Catholics  have  most 
at  heart. 

We  hope  that  in  the  next  Report  we  shall  be  told  the  result 
of  the  investigation  into  those  two  important  matters  which  are 
called  above  “Religious  Ministration  in  the  Navy”  and  “Pauper 
Education.”  And  even  if  the  Council  of  the  Union  shall  not 
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be  able  to  report  success,  they  will  do  much  good  by  exposing 
to  view  what  they  may  have  discovered,  and  by  telling  us  what 
demands  they  intend  in  consequence  to  make.  With  regard  to 
the  “ Scotch  Education  Bill,”  the  time  has  passed  for  investiga- 
tion with  a view  to  any  alteration  in  the  measure ; but  questions 
may  arise  out  of  the  bill  as  passed,  in  which  the  Catholic  Union 
may  render  good  service  to  our  fellow  Catholics  across  the 
Border.  We  therefore  hope  that  the  Council  will  not  finally 
shelve  this  question.  If  the  Union  should  be  able  to  be  of 
use  in  this  matter,  we  think  it  should  be  the  more  ready  to 
move,  considering  that  during  the  past  year  it  did  not  perhaps 
do  all  that  it  might  have  done  while  the  bill  was  going  through 
its  different  stages.  That  the  Union  intended  to  be  of  active 
service,  and  that  it  began  to  carry  its  intention  into  execution, 
there  is  good  proof ; but  it  has  been  said  that  when  some  of  the 
most  important  clauses  were  being  discussed  in  Committee,  and 
divisions  were  being  taken,  Catholic  Members  of  Parliament 
were  left  without  sufficient  instructions.  They  were  begging 
for  information,  but  could  not  get  it.  They  were  ready  to  vote 
as  they  were  asked,  but  they  were  sometimes  at  a loss  into  which 
lobby  to  go,  and  we  believe  in  some  instances  retired  altogether 
from  the  division,  simply  because  they  had  no  means  of  knowing 
what  the  Catholics  of  Great  Britain  wished  them  to  do. 

It  is  a matter  of  great  pleasure  to  know  that  the  Council  is 
“ making  strenuous  efforts  to  spread  the  organization.”  The 
more  it  is  extended  the  better.  But  we  would  strongly  recom- 
mend the  Council  to  give  their  first  and  most  strenuous  effort 
to  the  completion  of  the  organization  at  headquarters.  It  must 
be  well  and  efficiently  worked  in  London,  if  we  are  to  hope  for 
success  either  here  or  in  the  country. 

We  have  now  noticed  all  the  different  heads  of  the  Report. 
We  have  not,  however,  noticed  all  that  the  Union  has  done. 
For  since  the  Report  was  published,  the  great  meeting  at  Willis’ 
Rooms,  on  the  1 1 th  of  July,  has  been  held  to  protest  against  the 
persecution  of  the  religious  orders  in  Prussia  and  Italy.  Though 
this  meeting  will  form  not  the  least  pleasing  chapter  of  the  next 
Report,  it  would  ill  become  us  to  omit  a notice  of  it  now.  In 
the  first  place,  the  fact  of  that  meeting  having  taken  place 
•enables  us  to  end,  as  we  have  begun,  our  remarks  on  what 
the  Union  has  done  with  unqualified  praise.  All  English 
Catholics  will  join  us  in  thanking  the  Union  for  that  noble 
demonstration  in  a matter  with  which  we  are  so  closely  con- 
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nected,  and  in  which  we  most  naturally  take  so  much  interest. 
The  notices  of  that  meeting  in  the  public  journals  showed  how 
it  had  been  understood  and  appreciated.  The  attempt  in  some 
quarters  to  take  away  its  character  as  an  expression  of  lay 
opinion  only  served  to  bring  into  greater  prominence  the  feature 
it  was  intended  to  hide.  There  never  was  a freer  expression  of 
lay  opinion  than  found  utterance  on  that  occasion.  Under  every 
aspect — and  there  are  more  ways  of  looking  at  it  than  one — it 
was  a meeting  of  which  we  English  Catholics  may  be  justly 
proud. 

We  now  leave  what  the  Union  has  done,  and  we  leave  it  with 
thankfulness  and  hope.  We  certainly  owe  a debt  of  gratitude 
to  those  who  have  begun  the  organization  and  preserved  it  in 
existence,  and  though  the  progress  of  the  Union  may  have  been 
slow,  we  see  in  its  movements,  unless  we  are  much  mistaken, 
proof  that  its  advance  has  been  also  sure. 

But  our  remarks  would  not  be  complete  unless  we  were  to 
point  out  some  of  those  things  which  appear  to  us  to  be  wanting 
to  the  Union  in  order  that  it  may  be  really  efficient  In  the 
first  place,  the  Union  should  have  an  office  in  some  respectable 
and  convenient  street.  The  office  of  the  Union  should  be  as 
well  known  to  the  Catholics  of  the  British  Empire  as  the  office 
of  the  Poor  School  Committee  is  to  the  Catholics  of  Great 
Britain.  It  should  be  in  a business  quarter.  That  there  should 
be  a businesslike  air  about  it  is  essential.  The  rooms  of  the 
Union  should  not  be  taken  in  one  of  those  regions  into  which 
when  a practical  man  turns,  a feeling  of  disappointment  comes 
over  him,  and  he  says  to  himself,  “ Is  it  possible  that  business 
can  be  transacted  here?”  Any  member  of  the  Union  who  can 
remember  the  beautiful  rooms  of  the  Association  of  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury,  in  the  Adelphi,  would  not  be  satisfied  with  any- 
thing less  appropriate  than  they  were.  In  the  next  place,  there 
should  be  a paid  secretary  or  paid  under  secretary,  and  the 
secretary  or  secretaries  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
all  the  details  of  every  matter  that  the  Union  has  for  the  time 
being  in  hand.  They  should  know  everything  in  relation  to 
Catholic  affairs  which  time  and  opportunities  teach  to  energetic 
men.  They  should  be  able  to  give  information  to  inquiries  in 
those  Catholic  interests  which  the  Union  is  established  to 
promote. 

Then  again  there  should  be,  perhaps  there  are,  frequent 
meetings  of  at  least  a quorum  of  the  Council.  These  men 
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would  form  practically  an  acting  committee.  If  the  present 
rules  of  the  Union  do  not  facilitate  a committee  of  this  kind, 
they  should  be  adapted  to  the  formation  of  one.  For  it  is 
necessary  that  some  few  members  should  have  those  powers 
which  are  usually  given  to  an  acting  committee  when  the 
Council  from  which  it  is  chosen  is  a large  one.  There  should 
also  be  a committee  formed  of  the  members  who  are  lawyers, 
and  matters  involving  mere  legal  questions,  as  for  instance  the 
legal  effect  of  a bill,  should  be  referred  to  them.  The  Union,  its 
objects,  its  officers,  its  office,  should  be  constantly  advertized,  so 
that  any  one  may  easily  know  about  what  and  where  to  apply 
in  case  of  need.  If  this  were  the  case,  many  zealous  Catholics 
would,  like  Mr.  Booth  of  Preston,  avail  themselves  of  the 
valuable  services  of  a few  determined  men  in  London. 

The  Report  of  the  Union  should  be  widely  circulated.  To 
do  this  would  be  well  worth  the  expense  incurred.  We  strongly’ 
advise  that  the  last  Report,  with  a few  simple  additions,  be  sent 
to  many  of  the  laity  and  to  all  the  clergy.  We  say  with  a few 
additions.  For  some  of  the  most  practical  information  which  is 
wanted  about  the  Union  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Report. 
There  is  not  a single  name  either  of  person  or  of  place  men- 
tioned from  beginning  to  end.  We  mean,  of  course,  names 
which  identify.  There  is,  indeed,  the  name  and  address  of  the 
printer  in  small  letters  inside  the  wrapper,  but  we  do  not 
suppose  it  was  the  intention  of  the  member  who  got  up  the 
Report  to  give  so  remote  a clue  to  the  personnel  and  local 
habitation  of  the  Union.  We  believe  the  Report  to  be 
authentic,  and  therefore  we  have  noticed  it — but  it  is  certainly 
not  authenticated. 

We  left  it  to  be  inferred  in  a former  part  of  this  article  that 
we  might  revert  to  the  question  of  the  want  of  young  blood  in 
the  Union.  It  may  be  partially  true  that  our  young  men 
generally  do  not  throw  themselves  into  the  work  of  promoting 
Catholic  interests  as  much  as  they  might.  But  their  want  of 
activity  in  this  respect  need  not  proceed  from  indifference  in 
matters  affecting  religion  and  the  Church.  Mischief  may  be 
done  when  the  over  zealous  attribute  such  indifference  to  our 
Catholic  young  men.  We  all  know  that  it  is  sometimes  very 
easy  to  bring  about  what  is  desired  by  the  spreading  a report 
that  it  is  going  to  be  done.  In  the  same  way  indifference  may 
be  produced  by  constantly  charging  its  existence.  Want  of 
interest  and  of  energy  in  the  management  of  our  affairs,  which 
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is  apparent  amongst  the  younger  portion  of  our  community, 
may  proceed  quite  as  much  from  a want  of  knowledge  of  their 
importance  in  political  action,  and  from  a defect  in  their 
education  which  has  left  them  unprepared  to  take  part  in 
public  affairs,  as  from  anything  else.  There  has  not  been,  and 
there  is  not,  enough  wholesome  ambition  amongst  us.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  for  our  young  men  to  suppose  that  they  are  not 
wanted  to  take  a part  in  promoting  Catholic  interests.  They 
are  wanted  for  the  reason  we  have  assigned  in  a former  part  of 
this  article.  Any  suggestion  that  might  deter  them  from  coming 
manfully  forward  would  be  unreasonable,  and  might  prove  very 
injurious  in  the  succeeding  generation.  They  have  the  best  of 
causes  to  engage  in  ; they  have  a noble  example  set  them  by 
one  of  themselves,  whom  they  must  universally  respect ; they 
can  render  most  important  aid ; they  can  help  in  the  work  with 
only  a trifling  sacrifice  of  business  or  of  pleasure,  and  the 
position  of  their  children  in  the  Catholic  world  depends  upon 
their  own  conduct  now. 

They  certainly  have  received  every  encouragement  to  unite 
for  the  common  good.  The  Holy  Father  has  repeatedly 
expressed  his  approbation  of  the  various  societies  which  have 
been  established  in  different  parts  of  the  world  to  promote  the 
same  objects  as  our  Catholic  Union  of  Great  Britain.  At  the 
opening  of  the  Congress  of  the  German  Catholic  Associations 
which  was  held  at  Mayence  last  year,  a letter  was  read  from 
His  Holiness  expressing  his  great  satisfaction  at  the  meeting, 
and  giving  it  his  blessing.  We  read  in  the  Tablet  of  the  6th  of 
July  last  that  the  Catholic  Associations  of  Italy  were  forming 
themselves  into  a collective  organization,  and  had  held,  under 
the  shadow  of  St.  Peter’s,  a meeting  of  delegates  from  all  the 
principal  towns  in  Italy.  To  a deputation  from  Ireland  the  Pope 
spoke  of  the  necessity  of  persevering  action  on  the  part  of  the 
laity.  But  what  comes  more  home  to  us  in  England,  and  what 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  pass  over  as  though  it  contained  mere 
idle  words,  is  the  answer  of  the  Holy  Father  to  our  own 
deputation.  We  quote  the  words  to  which  we  wish  to  draw 
special  attention. 

I have  prayed  to  St.  Gregory  to  suggest  to  me  the  words  that  I should  say 
to  you  this  morning.  There  are  two  things  : I pray  you  to  be  always  united  ; 
let  your  impulse  and  energy  be  united  with  the  impulse  and  energy  which  is 
manifested  throughout  the  Catholic  world.  As  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  Crcdentiutn  erat  cor  unum  et  anima  una , so  I beseech  you 
to  be  always  united  one  with  another.  I charge  you  to  say  this  to  your 
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Bishops : be  united — the  Bishops  with  you,  and  you  with  the  Bishops.  If 
any  one  lags  behind,  it  must  be  made  known,  in  order  that  I may  suggest  to 
him  to  reunite  himself  to  the  rest,  and  to  march  against  the  enemies  of 
religion  and  of  the  Church.  It  is  not  now  a political  war,  a battle  against 
Governments  which  we  have  to  wage;  but  we  have  even  to  maintain  the 
rights  of  truth,  the  rights  of  religion,  the  rights  which  Jesus  Christ  has  given 
us.  Union  then,  my  dear  children,  is  necessary.  Courage  is  also  necessary, 
the  courage  to  speak  up  for  and  defend  the  rights  of  the  Church,  to  defend 
them  against  her  enemies,  who  make  war  upon  her  here  in  Italy  and  else- 
where. And  this  war  is  not  made  only  against  the  Pope ; there  are  many 
who  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  Jesus  Christ,  nor  with  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  In  such  a warfare  let  us  unite  all  our  efforts,  and  the  gates  of  hell 
shall  never  prevail— portce  itiferi  non  prarualebiait. 

To  these  words  of  the  Universal  Bishop,  it  is  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction  that  we  add,  as  their  natural  sequel,  the 
words  of  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignitary  in  this  country,  at 
the  meeting  in  Willis’  Rooms,  on  the  16th  of  July,  His  Grace 
the  Archbishop  said  (we  quote  from  the  Tablet ) — 

He  saw  this  great  meeting  of  the  laity  with  great  satisfaction,  because 
in  this  age,  which  Lord  Denbigh  had  called  one  of  shams,  and  which  he 
would  call  one  of  superstitions,  they  had  given  a formal  and  sufficient 
contradiction  to  a superstition  which  seemed  to  hang  in  the  air  of  England, 
and  to  be  received  by  the  most  intelligent  journalists — namely,  that  the 
Catholic  laity  of  England  were  unable  to  go  alone.  . . . Pointing  to  the 
action  of  the  Catholic  laity  of  England  when  they  stood  together  on  a former 
occasion,  under  the  presidency  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  to  resist 
aggression  upon  the  education  of  their  poor  children,  he  expressed  his  belief 
that  there  were  clearsighted  men  who  knew  that  the  Catholic  laity  were  on  fire 
quite  as  much  as  the  clergy  at  the  treatment  which  the  Church  had  received. 
He  came  to  speak  at  the  end  of  the  meeting  simply  because  he  would  not 
that  any  should  say  that  the  English  laity  were  acting  without  those  with 
whom  they  are  so  intimately  connected,  that  not  all  the  power  in  the  world 
could  di  vide  them  one  from  the  other. 

These  words  are  the  echo  which  England  sends  back  to  the 
Vatican.  About  them  there  is,  and  there  can  be,  no  mistake. 

Before  we  conclude  this  portion  of  our  remarks,  there  is  a 
matter  to  which  we  wish  to  call  special  attention.  In  these 
days  when  clergy  and  laity  are  called  upon  by  the  highest 
authorities  to  be  united,  any  element  of  disunion  should  if 
possible  be  discarded.  There  is  a question  which  should  be 
finally  set  at  rest,  and  we  shall  only  be  too  happy  if  we  can 
in  our  humble  way  assist  in  laying  the  ghost.  Some  time 
during  the  last  two  years  there  were  heard  amongst  us  whispers 
that  the  action  of  the  laity  in  matters  affecting  religion — that 
is,  in  those  matters  which  they  have  been  asked  by  the  Holy 
Father  and  our  Archbishop  to  interest  themselves  in — that  this 
action  would  lead  to  what  certain  nervous  people  chose  to 
designate  as  “ Charles  Butlerism.”  It  may  be  necessary  to 
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explain  what  this  term  means.  In  the  struggle  for  Emancipation, 
it  was  a matter  of  controversy  amongst  English  Catholics,  how 
far  we  should  go  in  making  concessions  to  the  Government 
as  the  price  of  the  Relief  Act  A large  proportion  of  the  Catholic 
nobility  and  gentry  stood  on  one  side,  and  the  illustrious  Bishop 
Milner,  backed  by  a faithful  few,  stood  on  the  other.  The 
champion  of  the  Church  was  victorious.  Now,  it  happened 
that  amongst  those  who  were  opposed  to  Dr.  Milner  was 
Mr.  Charles  Butler,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  field 
of  literature,  and  was  the  most  learned  lawyer  of  his  day.  We 
are  so  sure  that  there  is  no  one  who  would  for  a moment 
suspect  us  of  any  leaning  towards  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Butler 
on  the  great  Catholic  question,  that  we  are  able  to  write  on 
this  subject  with  more  freedom  than  we  should  otherwise  deem 
prudent.  Charles  Butler  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  leader 
of  that  large  portion  of  the  laity  with  which  he  acted.  He 
was  more  properly  their  spokesman  and  their  adviser,  not  as 
to  the  principles  they  should  hold,  but  as  to  the  practical  way 
of  carrying  them  into  effect.  On  the  contrary,  Bishop  Milner 
was  in  every  respect  the  leader  of  those  who  were  on  the  side 
of  the  Church.  He  taught  them  what  to  think  *as  well  as 
what  to  do.  The  origin  of  that  spirit  which  animated  the 
party  of  which  Mr.  Butler  formed  one,  was,  we  can  little  doubt, 
in  the  education  they  had  received.  They  had  all  either  been 
brought  up  in  Gallican  France,  or  they  had  been  the  first 
inmates  of  our  Colleges  in  England,  when  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  great  French  Revolution  preceptors  and  scholars 
returned  home  from  their  exile  abroad.  These  men  were  not 
what  could  be  termed  Gallicans,  but  still  they  had  been  to 
some  extent  affected  by  Gallicanism.  Such  we  believe  to  be 
the  origin  of  the  spirit  of  the  party.  An  occasion  presented 
itself  which  was  of  all  others  the  very  one  to  fan  into  a flame 
the  unsuspected  fire.  This  was  “the  Catholic  Question,"  as 
it  was  called.  In  this  term  may  be  included  the  whole  course  of 
that  agitation,  which  began  in  Parliament  in  the  days  of  Pitt 
and  ended  by  the  Act  of  Emancipation.  By  stretching  Gallican 
principles  a little  farther  than  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
do,  Catholic  noblemen  could  have  obtained  their  seats  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  our  gentry  could  have  become  candidates 
for  the  House  of  Commons.  The  temptation  was  no  doubt 
great  Many  yielded,  but  all  their  efforts  were  in  vain  ; the 
determined  Bishop  fought  a good  fight,  and  the  Church  in 
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England  preserved  her  rights  intact  Our  readers  will  now 
perhaps  better  understand  us  when  we  say  that  the  spirit 
which  guided  the  men  who  opposed  Dr.  Milner  was  originated 
in  the  party  and  in  each  member  of  it,  and  was  not  in  Mr.  Butler 
alone.  And  therefore  we  think,  considering  that  learned  gentle- 
man was,  apart  from  his  action  in  “ the  Catholic  Question/’  one 
of  the  most  justly  distinguished  men  whom  our  schools  have 
produced  since  the  Reformation,  it  is  not  quite  becoming  to 
fix  all  the  odium  of  the  unsound  principle  upon  his  one  name. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  give  a name  to  the  spirit  we  have  been 
speaking  of.  It  was  not  pure  Gallicanism,  and  it  was  not 
peculiar  to  Mr.  Butler.  It  was  a kind  of  British  Cisalpineism. 
But  whatever  it  may  be  called,  it  is  in  itself  a mere  matter 
of  history.  It  has  been  dead  and  buried  long  ago,  never  to 
rise  again.  The  cause  of  it  has  long  since  ceased  to  exist ; 
the  occasion  of  it  will  never  recur.  There  is  as  much  danger 
of  the  English  Catholics  taking  up  Arianism  for  the  first  time, 
as  of  their  relapsing  into  the  error  we  have  been  speaking  of. 
Whether  our  successors  will  call  themselves  by  some  fanciful 
name  or  other,  we  cannot  tell,  for  we  cannot  see  into  futurity. 
But  of  one  thing  we  feel  very  sure — Englishmen  will  never 
again  call  themselves  “Protesting  Catholic  Dissenters.”  But 
the  spirit  was  not  deeply  rooted ; that  it  was  a very  short  lived 
plant,  is  proved  beyond  all  shadow  of  doubt.  His  Grace  the 
Archbishop  speaking  in  Willis’  Rooms  of  the  English  Catholic 
gentlemen  said  (we  again  quote  the  Tablet) — “In  fidelity  to 
the  Holy  See,  and  in  attachment  to  their  Pastors,  there  was 
no  laity  in  the  world  which  exceeded  them.”  Yes,  we  have 
always  believed  this.  It  is  a pleasure  to  repeat  the  \yordsr 
and  in  repeating  them  we  prove  what  we  said,  that  the  bad 
spirit  had  a very  transitory  existence.  Search  the  world  over 
and  you  will  not  find  a body  of  men  more  sincerely  attached 
to  the  Holy  See,  more  obedient  to  the  Church,  than  the  fathers 
of  our  present  Catholic  countrymen ; and  they  are  the  sons  of 
the  members  of  the  Cisalpine  Club. 

But  if  there  be  no  danger  of  a return  to  Cisalpineism,  there 
is  a danger  of  falling  into  something  worse,  if  our  young  men 
should  be  deterred  by  a vain  phantom  from  interesting  them- 
selves in  Catholic  affairs.  Prevent  them  from  taking  their 
share  in  questions  touching  on  religion  when  their  help  as 
subjects  of  a free  country  would  be  most  useful,  and  you  will 
make  them  indifferent  to  such  questions.  From  being  indif- 
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ferent  in  these  matters,  the  steps  are  few  to  indifference  in 
religion  generally.  If  any  be  inclined  to  deter  our  young 
men  from  the  course  their  fathers  have  trod,  let  the  example 
of  other  countries  scare  them  from  so  fatal  a mistake. 

Whenever  a minority  is  unjustly  treated,  and  is  determined 
to  assert,  at  least,  if  not  enforce,  its  rights,  the  mainspring  of  its 
action  always  has  been  found,  and  will  always  be  found,  in 
the  leader  of  the  party.  We  have  experienced  this  in  our 
own  English  Catholic  affairs.  To  the  leadership  of  the  late 
Mr.  Langdale  we  owed  almost  everything  of  a politico-religious 
character  which  was  creditable  to  us  during  the  last  thirty 
years  of  his  life.  On  various  occasions  and  in  various  ways  we 
have  acted  in  union,  and  we  were  always  united  by  him.  He 
was  essentially  the  motive  power  amongst  us.  And  it  is  with 
much  pleasure  we  have  learned  that  what  he  did  for  us  will, 
before  very  long,  be  given  to  the  world,  in  a book  which  is  now 
being  prepared  by  one  who  well  appreciated  Mr.  Langdale’s 
worth,  who  worked  for  many  years  along  with  him,  who  knows 
as  well  as  any  other  man  in  England  the  history  of  Catholics 
since  the  Reformation,  and  who  adds  a thorough  knowledge  of 
the  difference  between  theory  and  practice  in  the  management 
of  affairs  to  the  many  other  qualities  which  have  obtained  for 
him  the  privilege  of  being  intrusted  with  the  work. 

Since  Mr.  Langdale  left  us  the  absence  of  his  influence  has 
been  grievously  felt.  Why  had  Mr.  Langdale  such  influence  ? 
He  combined  all  those  qualities  which  are  necessary  in  a leader 
of  us  English  Catholics  in  our  present  condition.  Of  late  years 
we  have  not  been  groaning  under  fetters  like  those  which  galled 
our  fathers,  and  which  it  required  the  strength  of  the  great 
O’Connell  to  strike  from  our  limbs  in  the  face  of  the  tyrants 
who  had  riveted  the  iron.  We  have  suffered,  no  doubt,  but  our 
demands  have  been  only  corollaries  to  the  Act  of  Emancipation. 
A firm,  bold,  and  persevering  assertion  of  our  rights  is  all  that 
has  been  required,  and  all  that  we  now  want  A man  of  strong 
faith  and  goodwill,  determined  to  persevere  in  the  right  path, 
will  lead  the  Catholics  of  England.  Some  trouble  and  labour, 
though  not  much  of  the  latter,  will  be  required.  Our  leader 
should  be  thoroughly  interested  in  his  work ; he  should  have  a 
watchful  eye ; he  should  be  a businesslike  man  himself,  or  at 
least  know  where  to  go  to  get  things  done  in  a businesslike  way. 
Ability  for  the  work,  a devotion  to  the  work,  prudence,  deter- 
mination, and  perseverance  in  carrying  it  out — these  are  the 
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qualifications  we  require.  Surely  it  should  not  be  difficult  to 
find  a leader. 

And  yet  we  sometimes  hear  it  said  that  we  have  no  leader. 
And  up  to  the  last  year  or  so  it  was  strictly  true  that  we  had 
none.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  at  the  present  time  we  have  one 
who  stands  in  the  same  position  that  Mr.  Langdale  did.  But 
Mr.  Langdale  had  gained  his  position  by  years  of  service,  and 
no  one  of  those  who  had  worked  with  him  succeeded  him  in  the 
post  he  had  occupied.  One,  indeed,  who  as  a young  man  had 
begun  a career  of  usefulness  which  promised  well  for  the  future, 
was  taken  from  us.  By  the  death  of  Mr.  Stonor  we  English 
Catholics  lost  a sincere  and  conscientious  man,  a trusty  friend, 
and  one  who  had  the  will  and  the  power  to  serve  us  well  But  it 
was  God’s  will  that  he  should  be  no  longer  amongst  us,  and  he 
was  taken  to  receive  the  reward  of  a virtuous  life.  No  apology 
is  needed  for  having  introduced  Mr.  Stonor’s  name.  We  could 
not  have  written  as  we  have  done  in  this  article  without  a tribute 
to  his  memory. 

We  have  said  that  up  to  the  last  year  or  two  it  was  strictly 
true  that  we  had  no  leader,  thus  implying  that  it  was  not  so  true 
now.  And  it  happens  as  a happy  coincidence  that  since  the 
above  lines  were  penned  we  have  received  a decided  proof  that 
it  is  no  longer  true  to  say  that  we  have  no  leader.  The  meeting 
at  Willis’  Rooms,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  was  sum- 
moned by  the  President  of  the  Catholic  Union.  No  one,  of 
course,  could  ever  doubt  that  the  President  of  the  Catholic 
Union,  whoever  he  might  be,  should  also  be  considered  as  the 
leader  of  the  English  Catholics.  But  during  the  twelve  months 
previous  to  the  calling  of  the  meeting  in  Willis*  Rooms  there 
existed  an  idea  that  a praiseworthy  reserve  in  consequence  of 
youth  prevented  the  President  from  taking  that  prominent 
position  amongst  us,  which  it  was  necessary  that  some  one 
should  do.  We  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  in  this  very  motive 
for  not  entering  upon  more  active  leadership  we  saw  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  its  assumption.  It  is  as  old  as  Solomon,  that 
the  want  of  age  in  years  is  not  always  a bar  to  the  respect  and 
confidence  which  is  due  to  age.  Fair  fame  will  supply  the 
deficiency ; and  when  fair  fame  is  united  to  an  ancient  name, 
and  when  two  such  marks  of  distinction  are  joined  to  the  other 
qualities  which  we  most  desire  in  a leader,  the  Catholics  of 
England  would  be  as  pleased  to  see  all  reserve  cast  aside,  as 
they  have  been  pleased  to  see  in  the  object  of  their  choice  the 
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good  results  of  the  care  of  those  who  have  brought  him  up  for 
the  high  position  in  which  he  stands.  To  be  at  the  head  of  the 
English  Catholic  laity  in  these  days  and  to  represent  them  is 
a position  in  which  there  is  some  trouble  and  labour,  great 
responsibility,  with  its  accompanying  anxiety,  and  also  great 
honour.  Any  one  might  covet  the  honour  and  respect  which 
were  given  to  Mr.  Langdale,  both  in  public  and  in  private.  The 
position  is  one  which  no  doubt  entails  much  sacrifice.  Pleasure 
and  ease,  convenience,  human  respect,  have  sometimes  to  be 
cast  aside.  There  is  the  worry  of  political  work,  there  are 
annoyances  petty  and  great,  there  are  disappointments.  There 
are  many  sources  of  mortification  no  doubt,  but  all  this  is  an 
insignificant  price  for  a man  to  pay  for  the  purchase  of  that 
enviable  lot,  that  it  may  be  said  of  him,  at  the  end  of  a well 
spent  life,  that  a high  position  in  life  and  a good  education  have 
placed  him  in  critical  times  at  the  head  of  the  Catholics  of 
England,  and  that  by  the  help  of  God,  to  the  best  of  his  power, 
he  has  done  his  duty. 

Our  readers  will  readily  believe  that  if  any  portion  of  this 
article  has  been  written  in  an  apparently  critical  spirit,  that  it 
has  not  been  so  done  because  we  think  lightly  of  the  Union. 
On  the  contrary,  if  we  are  open  to  any  remark  of  that  description 
it  arises  from  the  importance  we  attach  to  the  organization,  and 
the  anxiety  which  all  Catholics  must  feel  to  see  it  work  well. 
There  are  defects  in  the  way  we  English  Catholics  manage  our 
affairs,  and  it  is  as  well  that  we  should  see  them,  in  order  that 
we  may  correct  them.  The  fact  is,  that  we  do  not  know  our 
own  strength  ; we  do  not  appreciate  as  we  should,  and  therefore 
we  do  not  make  use  of,  the  means  by  which  other  bodies  of 
Englishmen  who  have  special  interests  to  protect,  maintain 
their  rights  and  enforce  their  claims.  We  are  also  liable,  as 
others  are,  to  be  influenced  by  political  opinions,  and  therefore 
sometimes  strongly  tempted  to  sacrifice  Catholic  interests  to 
party  feeling.  This  is  a delicate  matter.  It  is  not  so  easy  in 
every  case  to  determine  which  is  the  best  course,  whether  to 
abandon  for  the  time  the  party  we  are  accustomed  to  act  with 
because  they  threaten  us  with  injury,  or  to  support  them  because 
in  the  long  run  we  believe  them  to  be  our  best  friends.  But 
whenever  we  shall  be  accustomed  to  work  well  together  amongst 
ourselves,  we  shall  have  acquired  a Catholic  public  opinion  on 
most  questions,  and  a system  of  action  which  will  smooth  many 
difficulties.  If  we  may  borrow  an  expression  much  in  fashion 
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lately,  we  want  “ educating.”  And  the  result  of  our  education 
should  be  that  in  all  those  matters  which  hold  the  first  place  in 
our  estimation  as  Catholics,  we  may  act  as  any  other  class  of 
our  fellow  countrymen  would  act  when  selfinterest  prompts  them 
to  act  together.  In  the  assertion  of  our  rights,  in  the  publication 
of  our  case  to  the  world,  in  the  use  of  meetings,  and  the  right  of 
petitions,  through  the  press,  by  the  influence  of  our  political 
support,  by  the  still  greater  influence  which  the  knowledge  of 
our  union  must  have  on  those  who  do  not  belong  to  us,  in  all 
these  things  we  should,  by  means  of  an  efficient  organization, 
make  ourselves  felt  to  the  utmost  of  our  power. 

Before  we  conclude,  there  is  one  defect  amongst  us  to  which 
we  think  it  well  to  call  special  attention.  . We  are  a small 
minority ; and  the  corisequence  of  this  is,  that  when  our  fellow 
countrymen,  0/  a large  portion  of  them,  are  united  against  us, 
we  have  little  chance  of  obtaining  what  we  want.  Now,  one  of 
our  weak  points  is  this.  We  say,  “ What  good  can  we  do  ? We 
can’t  stop  the  bill ; we  can’t  alter  the  clause ; we  had  better  be 
quiet  and  make  the  best  of  the  position  we  may  be  placed  in.” 
Surely  this  is  a great  mistake.  Besides  the  first  object  which 
we  have  in  view — namely,  to  prevent  an  injury  or  obtain  a 
right — there  is  another  object,  secondary  when  the  other  exists, 
but  equally  important,  and  worthy  of  being  our  first  and  only 
object  when  success  in  obtaining  what  we  want  is  hopeless. 
And  this  object  is  to  keep  up  a Catholic  tradition  in  England. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  keep  alive  sound  Catholics  principles 
among  ourselves  unless  we  sometimes  asserted  them.  They  would 
die  out  of  our  hearts  if  not  uttered  by  our  lips.  It  is  good  for 
others,  too,  that  our  principles  should  be  known  and  proclaimed. 
In  the  utterance  of  these  principles,  the  laity  take  a share  in 
that  propagation  of  truth  of  which  it  is  said — “ Their  sound 
hath  gone  forth  into  the  whole  world.”  And  besides  this,  our 
demands,  our  declarations,  our  remonstrances,  keep  up  our 
claims  and  prevent  us  from  surrendering  the  least  tittle  of  our 
rights,  by,  as  it  were,  allowing  time  to  run  against  us.  When 
we  maintain  our  principles  against  fearful  odds,  when  we  make 
a stand  against  the  united  forces  of  Protestantism  in  this 
country,  we  are  faithfully  handing  down  to  our  children  what 
we  have  received  from  our  fathers,  we  command  the  respect 
of  those  who  are  opposed  to  us,  and  we  receive  the  applause 
of  the  whole  Catholic  world.  In  general,  we  may  hope  that 
such  conduct  will  be  blessed  by  God  and  successful  among  men  ; 
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but  even  if  this  last  were  not  so,  we  should  not  be  worthy  of  the 
name  which  we  bear,  if  we  acted  in  any  other  way.  “ God  forbid 
that  we  should  do  this  thing/’  said  Judas  Machabeus  when  there 
was  no  human  hope — “ that  we  should  do  this  thing  and  flee 
away  from  them ; but  if  our  time  be  come,  let  us  die  manfully 
for  our  brethren,  and  let  us  not  stain  our  glory!' 

Perhaps  we  never  fought  with  less  hope  of  success  than  in 
our  action  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  Hierarchy 
into  England.  The  whole  country  was  against  us.  We  were 
powerless  to  stop  the  “Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,”  or  to  alter 
a tittle  of  a single  clause.  Considerable  alterations  were  made 
in  the  bill  through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Murray,  the  late 
Archbishop  of  Dublin ; but  we  English  Catholics  had  no  share 
in  effecting  the  change.  And  yet  our  addresses,  our  declara- 
tions, our  meetings,  our  petitions,  produced  an  effect  of  which 
succeeding  generations  may  be  proud.  All  that  we  did  was 
to  our  mind  amply  repaid  when,  in  the  course  of  the  last  debate 
on  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Earl  Russell — then  Lord 
John  Russell — said  before  the  whole  country  that,  whatever 
others  might  think  of  the  act  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  at  any 
rate  it.  was  evident  that  the  English  Catholics  were  united  in 
accepting  and  supporting  what  he  had  done. 

And  so,  in  every  question  that  may  arise  when  our  principles 
as  Catholics  are  opposed  to  the  ideas  of  our  fellow  countrymen, 
it  should  be  our  study  and  our  pride  to  make  it  abundantly 
evident  to  the  world  that  we  are  neither  degenerate  Catholics 
nor  degenerate  Englishmen,  that  we  stand  manfully  by  our 
principles,  and  fight  for  them  to  the  utmost  of  our  power. 

And  if  we  act  in  this  way,  then  to  be  sometimes  without 
the  success  we  desire,  will  only  be  to  endure  our  share  of  the 
disappointments  which  inevitably  cross  the  path  of  those  who 
do  their  duty.  We  have  received  during  the  last  fifty  years 
such  signal  proofs  of  God’s  providence  over  us,  that  we  ought 
in  sheer  gratitude  to  rely  upon  it  for  the  future.  If  our  God 
has  had  His  merciful  eyes  upon  one  country  more  than  another, 
it  has  been  upon  our  own.  The  state  of  the  Church  in  England 
now,  compared  with  what  it  was  half  a century  ago,  is  a glorious 
testimony  that  the  groans  of  them  that  were  in  fetters  have 
been  heard.  And  what  price  have  we  paid  for  it  ? Nothing 
in  comparison  with  the  benefit  received.  We  can  well  afford 
to  suffer  what  it  is  necessary  to  endure  in  the  discharge  of  our 
duty,  that  we  may  earn  a continuance  of  God’s  favour.  Let  us 
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simply  do  our  duty,  and  leave  the  result  of  our  labour  to  God. 
We  may  then  work  full  of  hope,  and  with  the  same  merit  before 
God  and  satisfaction  to  ourselves,  whether  it  may  be  our  lot  in 
the  future  for  three  hundred  long  years  more  to  sing  the  song 
of  the  Lord  in  a strange  land,  or  whether  we  are  even  now 
witnessing  the  laying  of  the  foundation  stones  of  another  temple, 
for  that  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  once  more  “ to  rebuild  Sion, 
and  again  to  be  seen  in  His  glory.” 

W.  J.  A. 


“ Soeur  Monique 


AN  OLD  RONDEAU. 


Quiet  form  of  silent  nun, 

What  has  given  you  to  my  inward  eyes  ? 

What  has  marked  you,  unknown  one 
In  the  throngs  of  centuries  ? 

That  mine  ears  do  listen  through 
This  old  master’s  melody, 

That  expresses  you ; 

This  admired  simplicity, 

Tender,  with  a serious  wit, 

And  two  words  the  name  of  it — 

“ Soeur  Monique.” 

And  if  sad  the  music  is, 

It  is  sad  with  mysteries 
Of  a changeless  little  thing, 

That  the  passing  ages  sing ; 

Simple  music  making  mirth 
Of  the  dying  and  the  birth 
Of  the  people  of  the  earth. 

No,  not  sad ; we  ar.e  beguiled, 

Sad  with  living  as  we  are. 

. Ours  the  pain,  in  outpouring 
Sad  self  on  a selfless  thing ; 

As  our  hearts  at  times  are  mild 
With  our  sympathy  for  spring, 

With  our  pity  keen  and  wild 
For  the  innocent  and  far, 

With  our  sadness  in  a star 
Or  our  sadness  in  a child. 

VOL.  XVII.  s 
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But  two  words  and  this  sweet  air, 

Soeur  Monique, 

Had  he  more  who  set  you  there  ? 

Was  his  music  dream  of  you, 

Of  some  perfect  nun  he  knew, 

Or  of  some  ideal,  as  true  ? 

And  I see  you,  where  you  stand, 

Hold  your  life  within  your  hand 
As  a rosary  of  days. 

And  your  thoughts  in  calm  arrays, 

And  your  innocent  prayers  are  told 
On  your  rosary  of  days. 

And  the  young  days  and  the  old, 

With  their  quiet  prayers,  did  meet 
When  the  chaplet  was  complete. 

Did  it  vex  you,  the  surmise 
Of  this  wind  of  words,  this  storm  of  cries, 
Though  you  kept  the  silence  so 
In  the  storms  of  long  ago, 

And  you  keep  it,  like  a star  ? 

Of  the  evils  triumphing, 

Strong,  for  all  your  perfect  conquering, 
Silenced  conqueror  that  you  are  ? 

And  I wonder  at  your  peace,  I wonder, 
Would  it  trouble  you  to  know, 

O sweet  soul,  the  world  and  sin, 

By  your  calm  feet  trodden  under 
Long  ago, 

Living  now,  mighty  to  win  ? 

And  your  feet  are  vanished  like  the  snow. 

Vanished ; but  the  poet,  he 
In  whose  dream  your  face  appears, 

He  who  ranges  unknown  years 
With  your  music  in  his  heart, 

Speaks  to  you  familiarly, 

There  you  keep  apart. 

And  your  picture,  O my  nun, 

Is  a strangely  easy  one, 

For  the  holy  weed  you  wear, 

For  your  hidden  eyes  and  hidden  hair. 

O the  vague  reality  ! 

The  mysterious  certainty ! 

O strange  truth  of  these  my  guesses 
In  the  wide  thought-wildernesses — 
Truth  of  one  divined  of  many  flowers ; 
Of  one  raindrop  in  the  showers 
Of  the  long  ago  swift  rain  \ 

Of  one  tear  of  many  tears 
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In  some  world  renowned  pain ; 

Of  one  daisy  ’mid  the  centuries  of  sun ; 

Of  a little  living  nun 
In  the  garden  of  the  years. 

0 the  peace ! for  we  explore, 

Dreaming  dreams,  an  endless  place, 

Into  time  and  into  space ; 

But  the  truth  that  we  adore, 

God  and  His  reality,  is  there  before. 

Yes,  I am  not  far  astray, 

For  you  certainly  are  true — 

True  as  life — but  like  to  one 
Pausing  when  young  March  is  grey, 

In  a violet  peopled  day, 

All  his  thoughts  go  out  to  places  that  he  knew — 
To  his  garden  in  the  sun, 

Or  the  fields  of  his  regret ; 

To  one  place  i’  the  innocent  March  air, 

By  one  olive,  and  invent 
The  familiar  form  and  scent 
Safely ; a white  violet 
Certainly  is  there. 

Sceur  Monique,  remember  me. 

Tis  not  in  the  past  alone 

1 am  picturing  you  to  be, 

But,  my  little  friend,  my  own, 

In  my  moment  pray  for  me. 

For  another  dream  is  mine, 

And  another  dream  is  true, 

Sweeter  even, 

Of  the  little  ones  that  shine, 

Lost  within  the  light  divine 
Of  some  meekest  flower,  or  you 
In  the  fields  of  heaven. 

A.  C.  G.  T. 
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CH.  IV. — UNDER  THE  PLANES. 

“ Here  we  are,  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  just  as  if  the 
world  was  not  coming  to  an  end ! ” 

So  said  Mr.  Bodham  Green,  a gentleman  who  has  been 
incidentally  mentioned  in  one  of  my  last  chapters,  and  whom  I 
must  now  make  somewhat  more  familiarly  known  to  my  readers, 
as  this  remark  of  his  led  to  a conversation  and  discussion  on 
subjects  nearly  allied  to  those  of  which  we  have  been  already 
treating.  Bodham  Green,  in  the  first  place,  as  to  externals,  is  a 
man  whom  few  can  see  without  taking  notice  of — a little  thin 
blackwhiskered  shinypated  man  with  prominent  nose,  pinched 
oblong  face,  and  black  beady  eyes,  full  of  vivacity  and  rest- 
lessness. When  he  is  in  his  quieter  moods  you  think  him  a 
thoroughbred  Jew,  but  at  other  times,  when  excited,  he  dances 
and  gesticulates  in  a manner  which  reveals  that  his  Hebrew 
blood  has  been  crossed  by  a French  strain.  He  comes  of  a good 
mercantile  stock,  and  this  so  far  coincides  with  the  theory  of  his 
Jewish  origin,  but  I have  never  been  able  to  trace  out  any  very 
authentic  evidence  of  the  same.  He  is  proud  of  it  though,  and 
having  got  the  name  of  Shylock  at  school  for  some  clever  acting 
of  “the  Jew  whom  Shakspeare  drew,”  he  has  kept  it  up,  and 
rather  likes  being  twitted  with  it  His  French  descent  is  more 
easily  proved,  as  his  grandmother  belonged  to  a family  of 
French  Protestants  who  emigrated  to  England  at  the  time  of 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Bodham,  as  his  friends 
know,  is  a good  John  Bull  after  all  in  most  of  his  tastes.  He  was 
educated  at  a public  school  and  at  Oxford,  where  he  fell  under 
the  influence  of  the  “ movement,”  with  the  heyday  of  which 
some  part  of  his  University  career  coincided  in  point  of  time, 
and  he  became  a Catholic,  after  having  lived  for  a considerable 
time  in  London,  about  the  date  of  the  Gorham  decision. 

Bodham  Green  is  one  of  the  most  goodnatured  men  in  the 
world,  and  is  ever  ready  and  anxious  to  help  his  friends  to  good 
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investments,  with  which  his  knowledge  of  City  matters  makes 
him  acquainted.  He  is  an  openhanded  giver  to  new  churches, 
orphanages,  and  Catholic  charities  in  general.  His  mind  is 
always  on  the  go,  and  he  really  knows  a great  deal  on  his 
favourite  subjects,  though  he  indulges  in  views  of  his  own  on 
almost  all  of  them.  He  talks  by  the  yard,  almost  always  in 
superlatives,  and  lets  out  right  and  left  against  what  he  disap- 
proves. He  rejoices  in  controversy,  and,  above  all,  in  paradox, 
never  understands  opinions  which  differ  from  his  own,  or  even 
takes  in  the  arguments  on  which  they  rest,  and  yet,  with  all  his 
headlong  impetuosity,  he  seldom  says  an  illnatured  thing  of  an 
opponent  He  dabbles  in  science,  and  hates  history,  which  he 
treats  with  the  comparative  contempt  with  which  some  few 
speculative  astronomers  have  been  said  to  look  on  mere  obser- 
vation. He  has  a great  many  theories  of  his  own  even  on 
theological  matters,  which  he  does  not  always  keep  to  himself 
as  much  as  would  be  prudent ; but  every  one  indulges  him  and 
likes  him.  You  must  be  in  good  health  and  spirits  to  enjoy  him 
thoroughly,  for  he  rattles  on  and  gives  you  no  rest ; but  if  you 
are  not  of  a very  languid  temperament,  and  are  in  fair  vigour, 
he  is  very  good  fun  indeed. 

But  I am  getting  rather  too  long  in  describing  my  excellent 
friend.  The  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Bodham  Green  uttered  the 
remark  with  which  this  chapter  began  was  the  marriage  of  his 
own  eldest  daughter,  a fine  clever  girl  of  one  and  twenty,  full  of 
life,  and  talk,  and  views  of  her  own,  a feminine  and  softened 
image  of  him  externally,  as  far  as  a blooming  handsome  girl  can 
be  an  image  of  a queerlooking  man  of  nearly  sixty.  Eleanor 
had  long  been  her  father’s  most  congenial  companion,  and  he 
must  feel  her  loss  very  much.  Mrs.  Bodham  Green  is  in  most 
respects  quite  the  reverse  of  her  volatile  and  bounding  little 
husband — a gentle,  placid,  and  portly  dame,  fair  and  double 
chinned,  three  parts  of  an  invalid,  and  making  her  health  an 
excuse  for  not  sharing  prominently  in  the  intellectual  activity 
and  turmoil  of  discussion  in  which  the  rest  of  the  family  appear 
to  live,  in  which,  however,  I suspect  she  is  quite  equal  to 
bearing  a part  if  she  chose  so  to  do.  She  is  a woman  of  sound 
judgment  and  prudence,  proud  of  her  husband  and  children 
without  making  idols  of  them,  and,  in  fact,  keeping  him  and 
them  in  order  much  more  than  they  think.  She  it  was,  I have 
no  doubt,  who  brought  about  Eleanor’s  marriage:  that  timid 
young  barrister,  Mr.  Slanestreet,  would  never  have  ventured  to 
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aspire  to  be  lord  and  master  of  so  intellectual  a young  lady  if 
the  quiet  delicate  mother  by  her  side  had  not  smiled  him  on, 
paid  him  little  encouraging  attentions,  giving  him  little  com- 
missions and  opportunities,  and  flattered  him  in  her  pleasant 
way,  implying  that  he  had  far  greater  powers  and  capacities 
than  he  gave  himself  credit  for.  No  doubt  Mrs.  Bodham  knew 
that  he  was  the  heir  of  a prosperous  man,  and  that  he  had  an 
uncle  who  could  help  him  on  very  well  in  his  profession,  but  she 
was  quite  right  in  her  discernment  of  his  character,  and  I feel 
sure  that  Eleanor  is  very  well  disposed  of.  Bodham  himself 
thought  the  aspirant  rather  presumptuous,  and  was  quite  puzzled 
when  his  girl  accepted  him  offhand,  without  the  least  constraint 
or  influence  from  parental  authority. 

Bodham  Green  lives  in  a pleasant  villa  in  the  valley  of  the 
Thames,  not  many  miles  from  London,  in  one  of  the  districts 
which  feed  what  is  called  the  “residential”  traffic  of  the 
London  railways.  He  goes  up  every  morning  to  his  business, 
and  haunts  London,  also,  frequently,  for  amusement,  for  one  of 
his  theories  is  that  he  has  a temperament  which  requires  enjoy- 
ment, variety,  and  society.  His  place  is  called  Planes,  and  takes 
its  name  from  a fine  group  of  Oriental  planes  which  is  the  chief 
ornament  of  his  ample  lawn.  His  home,  I need  not  say,  is  very 
comfortable.  One  of  the  points  as  to  which  Mrs.  Bodham’s 
supremacy  comes  to  the  surface  and  imposes  itself  on  the 
attention  in  a manner  almost  unconstitutional,  is  the  absolute 
prohibition  which  she  has  enacted  as  to  smoking  within  the 
dwelling.  She  is  quite  merciless,  and  does  not  indulge  her  lord 
even  with  the  halfhearted  compromise  of  a smoking  room.  Now 
Bodham  is  fond  of  a pipe,  and  thus  it  was  that  on  the  occasion 
of  which  w*e  speak  we  found  ourselves  strolling  under  the  planes. 
There  was  quite  enough  to  attract  us  out  of  doors,  however,  in 
that  fine  August  evening  without  tobacco,  in  which  only  one  of 
our  party  besides  himself  rejoiced.  The  air  was  calm  and  soft, 
the  sky  rich  with  colour,  and  as  the  house  stands  on  a slightly 
elevated  plateau,  the  rich  homely  landscape  was  commanded 
from  where  we  stood,  and  our  eyes  could  range  over  more  than 
one  bend  of  the  Thames,  making  its  way  through  the  wooded 
plain  between  Windsor  and  Richmond. 

Some  families,  no  doubt,  would  like  to  be  left  to  them- 
selves just  after  a daughter  had  been  whirled  off  in  the  English 
fashion  by  a bridegroom,  but  Bodham  Green  had  begged  a few 
of  his  guests  of  that  morning  to  stay  the  night,  and  console  him 
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in  his  comparative  solitude.  He  has  two  other  girls,  and  three 
boys,  but  Eleanor,  as  I have  said,  was  his  chief  companion.  Our 
little  party  under  the  planes  was  made  up  by  Dr.  Bullcox,  a 
young  priest  of  whom  Bodham  is  very  fond,  and  by  Mr.  Wych- 
wood,  a gentleman  older  than  any  of  us.  He  was  once  an 
Anglican  clergyman,  and  has  been  converted  to  Catholicism  a 
year  or  two  ago.  He  is  a relation  of  Mrs.  Bodham  Green,  and 
his  sister,  Miss  Bertha  Wychwood,  is  known  to  the  children 
as  Aunt  Bertha,  and  is  very  dear  to  them  all.  The  Wychwoods 
had  come  to  be  present  at  the  wedding,  and  were  to  stay  a few 
days.  For  my  own  part,  it  was  the  beginning  of  my  holidays, 
and  I felt  the  exquisite  balm  and  refreshment  of  the  country  air 
as  only  a jaded  Londoner  can  feel  them.  The  balm,  by  the  bye, 
would  have  been  as  pleasant  without  Bodham’s  pipe  and 
Dr.  Bullcox’s  cigar,  but  they  could  not  destroy  it  So,  also,  I 
could  have  enjoyed  myself  better  in  silence,  looking  out  over  the 
country  ; but  silence  is  not  a kind  of  enjoyment  that  one  goes  to 
seek  in  the  company  of  such  men  as  my  friend  Bodham. 

“ Here  we  are,  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  just  as  if 
the  end  of  the  world  was  not  coming.”  He  said  it  in  a half 
combative  way,  as  if  to  announce  that  the  approach  of  the  end 
of  the  world  was  a favourite  opinion  of  his,  for  which  he  was 
prepared  to  do  battle  then  and  there  against  all  comers. 
Mr.  Wychwood  looked  rather  surprised,  but  said  nothing.  But 
Dr.  Bullcox  at  all  events  was  ready  to  keep  alive  the  chance  of  a 
discussion. 

“ I wonder,  Bodham,”  he  said,  “ you  had  your  wedding 
today — the  12th  of  August  It  is  the  day  on  which  we  were 
to  come  across  the  path  of  the  comet.  I see  no  signs  of  it, 
however,”  he  added,  looking  up  at  the  sky. 

“ I’m  not  much  afraid  of  comets,”  said  Bodham.  “ As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Eleanor  had  to  fix  her  own  day,  and  there  were 
some  reasons  about  their  going  abroad  which  made  it  difficult  to 
put  it  off.  I am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  the  sun  we 
ought  to  be  afraid  of.  You  heard  of  the  great  development  of 
magnesium  in  the  chromosphere,  I suppose  ? ” 

I confessed  that  I had  not  heard  of  the  phenomenon  of 
which  he  spoke,  and  then  I asked  him  whether  it  implied  that 
there  was  any  great  danger  imminent  on  us  from  the  sua  . It 
seemed,  however,  that  what  he  meant  was  that  modem  dis- 
coveries as  to  the  sun  had  revealed  to  us  the  fact  that  very  great 
m changes  sometimes  took  place  in  that  body,  and  that  among 
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those  changes  there  might  be  some  which  would  imply  great 
and  sudden  danger  to  any  planet  so  near  to  the  sun  as  our  own. 

“Yes,”  said  Dr.  Bullcox,  “we  must  certainly  keep  our 
eyes  on  the  sun.  It  may  turn  bloodred  and  fall  from  heaven, 
at  any  moment  you  know,  and  that  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
last  day.” 

“ The  moon,  isn’t  it  ? ” said  Mr.  Wychwood,  hesitatingly. 

“Yes!”  said  Bodham  Green;  “it’s  the  moon  that’s  to  be 
bloodred,  and  the  stars  that  are  to  fall.  The  sun  is  to  be  black 
I never  can  get  my  friend  here  to  quote  accurately.  But  I think 
we  may  look  upon  what  we  now  know  as  to  the  sun  as  a kind  of 
sign,  and,  moreover,  it  makes  it  quite  clear  that  he  might  burn 
us  up  at  any  moment,  just  as  it  is  predicted.” 

“Well,”  I said,  “and  what  does  Eleanor  think  of  all  this? 
How  can  she  marry  under  the  anticipation  of  such  a 
catastrophe  ? ” 

“ Eleanor,”  said  her  father,  “ has  views  of  her  own  on  the 
subject.  She’s  a modified  millenarian,  I think,  and  believes  that 
a great  epoch  of  happiness  will  begin  about  twenty  one  years  and 
a half  from  this,  by  which  time,  you  see,  my  eldest  grandchild,  if 
I have  one,  will  be  coming  of  age.  My  own  opinion  is  that  this 
world  can’t  last  half  a dozen  years  more,  but  I could  not  impose 
it  upon  a child  of  her  years  and  character.  Things  seem  to  me 
to  be  in  such  a desperate  state  that  the  only  wonder  is  they 
have  gone  on  so  long.  I can’t  account  for  it,  anyhow.  Bullcox, 
another  cigar?  I’ve  got  some  for  you  on  purpose,  though  I 
am  a man  for  a pipe  myself.  Wychwood  doesn’t  smoke.  He 
hasn’t  got  rid  of  his  Anglicanism  yet.  Nearly  as  bad  as  my 
wife.” 

Mr.  Wychwood,  I thought,  winced  a little  under  Bodham’s 
pleasantry,  and  he  brought  the  conversation  back  to  more 
serious  subjects  than  his  own  practical  retention  of  Anglican 
proprieties.  “ What  does  Dr.  Bullcox  think  of  the  question  as 
to  the  end  of  the  world  ? ” he  asked,  deferentially. 

“ Well,  you  see,”  said  the  Doctor,  “ I am  rather  of  a mind 
with  Mr.  Bodham  Green  as  to  the  state  of  things.  Paganism 
seems  to  have  regained  its  hold  on  the  world  altogether.  Our 
children  are  being  brought  up  pagans.  We  were  brought  up 
pagans  ourselves.  For  the  last  three  or  four  hundred  years, 
more  or  less  ” — the  Doctor  is  not  very  well  up  in  history,  1 
imagine — “ Europe  has  been  paganized.  The  crash  may  come 
any  day.  A very  good  weed,  this,”  he  added,  turning  to 
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Bodham  Green.  “1*11  take  a few  of  them  home  with  me,  if 
you'll  allow  me." 

44  I thought,”  said  I,  44  that  there  was  a sort  of  tradition  that 
the  world  was  to  last  six  thousand  years  ? If  that  is  true, 
then,  at  all  events,  we  shall  have  time  to  lay  our  bones  in  the 
ground  in  peace.” 

44  There's  nothing  at  all  certain  about  that  tradition,”  said 
Bodham.  44  It  seems  to  be  quite  as  much  Talmudic  as  Biblical. 
There  are  six  4 alephs ' in  the  first  verse  of  Genesis,  and  4 aleph ' 
stands  for  a thousand  in  Hebrew.  There  were  six  days  of 
creation,  and  so  on.  For  my  part,  I am  inclined  to  think  that 
we  have  seen  all,  or  almost  all,  the  signs  which  are  generally 
considered  as  having  been  really  promised  before  the  end  of 
the  world  should  come.” 

44  Surely,”  said  Mr.  Wychwood,  who  seemed  to  have  some 
considerable  acquaintance  with  the  subject  from  the  way  in 
which  he  spoke,  for  in  general  he  is  rather  shy  and  reserved — 
44  surely  a good  many  of  the  old  Fathers  of  the  Church  have  at 
least  mentioned  with  approval  the  idea  about  the  six  thousand 
years  ? ” 

“ I suspect,”  says  Bodham,  “ that  there  was  a sort  of  general 
opinion  about  it,  which  I should  set  down  as  a natural  result 
from  the  passage  in  the  Psalms  about 4 a thousand  years  as  one 
day,'  which,  however,  of  course  proves  nothing.  In  the  same 
way  some  people  account  for  the  widely  spread  opinion  about 
what  we  call  a millennium,  which  seems  naturally  suggested  by 
the  sabbath  day  of  rest,  the  seventh  day,  coming  after  the  six 
days  of  work.  These  could  have  no  authentic  tradition,  as  we 
find  the  Fathers  in  almost  every  century  anticipating  the  end  of 
the  world  as  immediately  at  hand,  and  St.  Paul  would  probably 
have  used  the  tradition,  if  it  existed,  to  quiet  the  excitement  of 
the  Thessalonians,  instead  of  dealing  with  the  matter  as  he  did.” 

44  At  all  events,”  said  Mr.  Wychwood,  44  you  have  now  let  in 
an  argument  which  seems  to  me,  at  least,  to  militate  against 
your  own  opinion.  For  surely  the  man  of  sin,  of  whom  St  Paul 
speaks  in  that  Epistle  which  you  allude  to,  has  not  yet  come.” 

44 1 said  just  now,”  said  Bodham,  who  seemed  to  me  to  argue 
very  cleverly,  whatever  his  conclusions  might  be — 44 1 said  just 
now  that  I thought  we  have  already  seen  all,  or  almost  all,  the 
promised  signs.  The  Roman  Empire  is  over — the  very  title  was 
given  up  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  We  see  a general 
decay  of  faith  everywhere,  and  when  the  Son  of  Man  comes  He 
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is  not  to  find  faith  on  the  earth.  We  see  that  the  Gospel  has 
been  preached  to  all  nations;  we  see  a great  number  of  con- 
versions among  the  Jews.  There  are  wars  and  rumours  of  wars, 
and  earthquakes  and  pestilences.  The  signs  in  the  sun  and  in 
the  moon  may  come  at  any  time ; indeed,  the  attention  which 
our  scientific  men  are  paying  to  the  sun  has  already  revealed  to 
us  the  great  danger  we  are  in  from  him.  He  is  like  a great 
fireball  or  a gigantic  explosive  shell,  which  may  go  off  at  any 
moment,  and  we  can’t  cut  the  fuse  or  get  out  of  the  way.  The 
‘man  of  sin’  I used  to  think  was  Mahomet,  but  that  wouldn’t 
square  with  the  Roman  Empire,  which  has  lasted  down  to  our 
own  time,  more  or  less.  But  Antichrist  will  only  have  three 
years  and  a half,  so  that  his  not  having  come  yet  doesn’t  put  the 
end  so  very  far  off,  you  see.  Then  we’ve  already  had  the 
Angel  of  the  Apocalypse,  St  Vincent  Ferrer,  who  came  in  the 
fourteenth  century;  and  the  ‘wound  of  the  beast/  of  which 
St  John  speaks,  has  been  healed  by  the  revival  of  paganism, 
of  which  Bullcox  speaks.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  about  St.  Vincent  Ferrer  ? ” said 
Mr.  Wychwood.  “ He  was  a great  Dominican  preacher,  and 
he  preached  about  the  Day  of  Judgment,  as  other  preachers 
have  done.  How  is  he  identified  with  the  Angel  of  the 
Apocalypse  ? ” 

“ He  used  to  call  himself  so,”  said  Bullcox,  interrupting, 
“ and  the  Breviary  speaks  of  him  as  such.” 

“ Pardon ,”  said  Bodham,  “ not  quite  so  ; let  us  be  accurate. 
The  Breviary  applies  to  him  the  description  of  the  Angel,  but 
does  not  say  that  he  was  the  Angel.” 

There  was  a little  dispute  between  them  as  to  this  point, 
which  led  to  Bodham  Green’s  going  to  the  drawing  room  window, 
and  telling  one  of  his  girls  to  go  and  fetch  his  breviary,  “ The 
Pars  Verna,  mind,”  he  said.  One  of  his  peculiarities  is  a 
fondness  for  saying  office  privately,  though  I suspect  he  has  a 
“ use  ” of  his  own  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  does  it. 

Meanwhile  we  others  continued  our  stroll.  Mr.  Wychwood 
asked  Dr.  Bullcox  some  further  questions.  “If  St.  Vincent 
Ferrer  were  the  Angel  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  you  say,”  said  he, 
“how  do  you  account  for  this  lapse  of  time  which  has  taken 
place  since  he  appeared  ? He  lived  four  centuries  ago.” 

I am  not  sure  that  Dr.  Bullcox  thought  much  of  the  four 
•centuries,  but  he  answered  readily  enough  in  a way  which  seemed 
to  me  quite  novel 
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“ What  people  think  who  hold  with  us  on  the  subject,”  he 
answered,  " is  that  if  St  Vincent  was  the  Angel  spoken  of  in  the 
Apocalypse,  the  Day  of  Judgment  was  really  imminent  in  his 
time,  according  to  what  may  be  called  the  flexible  decree  of 
God,  that  conditional  decree  by  which  certain  things  are  to  come 
about,  but  which  may  still  be  altered  by  prayer  and  penance, 
and  other  powers  of  the  same  kind.  Thus  Jonas  gave  out  that 
Ninive  was  to  be  destroyed  in  forty  days,  but  when  the  people 
did  penance  the  decree  was  put  off  for  many  years.  In  the  same 
way  it  is  thought  that  the  Judgment  would  have  come  soon  after 
the  time  of  the  preaching  of  St  Vincent,  but  that  Christians 
prayed  and  humbled  themselves  and  did  penance,  and  then  the 
day  of  the  end  of  the  world  was  put  off.” 

Mr.  Wychwood  looked  rather  puzzled.  “ There  are  several 
things  which  occur  to  one  against  such  an  hypothesis,”  he  said, 
“ which  you  will  forgive  me  for  mentioning.  In  the  first  place,  I 
hardly  think  that  the  Day  of  Judgment,  which  is  known  only  to 
God,  can  be  supposed  to  be  the  subject  of  a mutable  decree.  In 
the  second  place,  what  may  be  done  at  one  time  by  prayer  may 
be  done  at  another  time  by  prayer,  and  thus  the  Day  of  Judgment 
may  be  postponed  over  and  over  again,  in  the  nineteenth  century 
as  well  as  in  the  fifteenth.  Again,  it  is  not  exactly  the  same  point 
certainly,  but  I should  like  to  know  how  you  account  in  your 
theory  for  the  absence  of  some  of  the  other  acknowledged  signs 
of  the  end,  such  as  the  two  witnesses  who  are  to  preach  and  be 
slain  by  Antichrist,  and  the  conversion  of  the  Jews.” 

“ I don’t  profess,  Mr.  Wychwood,”  said  Bullcox,  “to  have  an 
explanation  ready  for  every  objection,  nor  to  be  able  to  point  to 
an  exact  and  visible  fulfilment  as  yet  of  all  the  signs  of  the 
coming  Judgment  I dare  say  Bodham  Green  could  answer  you 
on  these  points  better  than  I can.  For  my  own  part,  I think  we 
are  coming  to  the  end  of  all  things,  because  everything  is  so  very 
bad  and  so  very  hopeless.  I can’t  see  any  escape  from  the 
paganism  which  is  all  around  us  and  in  which  we  ourselves  are 
steeped  and  drowned.”  He  was  beginning  to  pour  himself  out 
on  this  subject,  which  seemed  a favourite  one  with  him,  when 
Bodham  Green  broke  in  on  us  triumphantly,  saying  he  had 
found  the  passage  in  the  breviary,  and  that  St  Vincent  Ferrer 
was  nowhere  distinctly  called  the  Angel  of  the  Apocalypse. 
But  this  little  diversion  produced  a general  call  from  within  the 
drawing  room  for  us  all  to  come  in  to  tea,  and  as  the  pipe  and 
cigar  were  finished  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  acceding. 
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The  two  remaining  girls  gave  us  some  pretty  duets  on  the  piano, 
and  I made  my  way  to  Aunt  Bertha,  with  whom  I had  a slight 
acquaintance,  and  was  soon  deep  in  talk  with  her  about  some 
dear  friends  of  mine  whom  she  had  lately  been  visiting  in 
shire. 


CH.  V. — THE  PAGAN  SPECTRE. 

The  next  morning  I was  up  betimes,  and  filled  myself  with 
delight  in  looking  out  for  the  first  time  for  so  many  months  on 
trees  and  fields,  and  in  inhaling  the  luxurious  morning  air.  The 
whole  household  seemed  to  be  early  on  the  move,  so  much  so, 
that  when  I went  out  for  a stroll  in  the  garden  at  halfpast  seven, 
congratulating  myself  on  being  the  first  of  the  party  to  be  out  of 
doors  before  Mass,  I fell  in  with  the  three  boys,  Tommy,  Charlie 
and  Sebastian,  flourishing  their  towels,  and  in  a sort  of  halfdress 
costume  which  told  me  that  they  had  already  been  down  to  the 
river  and  had  a bathe.  It  still  wanted  half  an  hour  to  Mass,  and 
the  boys  sat  down  under  the  trees  to  rest,  and  as  I wandered  up 
and  down  I came  in  for  a good  deal  of  the  discussion,  which,  after 
the  manner  of  the  family,  was  being  waged  between  them. 
Tommy,  the  oldest,  was  sixteen,  and  assumed  some  of  the  airs  of 
a grown  man  with  his  brothers,  but  Charlie,  though  a year 
younger,  overtopped  him  by  half  a head,  and  seemed  to  consider 
that  the  fact  gave  him  a full  right  to  deal  with  him  at  least  on 
equal  terms.  Sebastian  was  two  years  younger  than  Charlie,  a 
sprightly  pickle  of  a fellow,  and  quite  up  to  his  brothers  in  his 
fertile  conception  of  ideas  of  his  own  and  his  facility  of  enun- 
ciating them.  In  fact,  I have  heard  these  boys  put  their  father 
down  and  snub  their  elder  sisters,  though  they  seemed  afraid  of 
their  mother,  who  never  lost  her  tehiper  or  forgot  her  dignity 
with  them.  Bodham  Green  himself  is  used  to  argue  with  them 
too  much  and  chop  logic  with  them,  and  this  explains,  though  it 
does  not  excuse,  their  manner  with  him. 

The  boys  were  disputing  about  the  state  and  prospects  of 
France,  and  it  was  highly  amusing  to  listen  to  them.  Tommy 
was  an  Imperialist ; he  turned  up  his  nose  at  the  Bourbons — an 
effete  race,  he  called  them,  struck  with  a curse  on  account  of 
their  bad  behaviour  to  the  Church.  “There’s  not  a man 
amongst  them  all,”  said  Tommy;  “at  least,  if  there  is  a man 
he’s  a rogue.”  Sebastian  gave  it  as  his  decided  opinion  that 
Gambetta  was  the  coming  man.  “ I always  thought,”  he  said, 
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“ that  a man  who  could  put  himself  into  a balloon  and  descend 
upon  Orleans  at  the  risk  of  his  life  must  have  something  in  him. 
And  I think  so  still,”  said  Master  Sebastian,  who  must  have  been 
between  eleven  and  twelve  when  he  formed  this  sapient  prog- 
nostication as  to  Gambetta's  future  to  which  he  referred  with 
so  much  satisfaction.  The  Legitimist  party  was  represented  by 
Charlie,  who  built  his  argument  partly  on  prophecies — “ pro- 
phecies ! ” said  Sebastian,  with  an  expressive  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  worthy  of  a man  of  seventy — partly  in  the  fact  that 
Henri  Cinq  represented  a principle,  and  that  nothing  but  a 
principle  could  save  society.  “ Depend  upon  it  we  shall  see 
the  white  flag  once  more,”  he  concluded,  “and  then  France 
will  pay  off  her  old  scores,  first  with  Germany,  then  with  Italy, 
and  last  of  all  with  England.  We  want  humbling,”  said  this 
true  Briton  of  a boy. 

“The  white  flag!  I call  it  the  white  feather!”  said 
Sebastian.  “ I suppose  you  know  that  the  old  flag  of  France, 
of  Henri  Quatre  and  of  Joan  of  Arc,  was  not  white,”  he  con- 
tinued. And  then  there  began  a collateral  combat  about  the 
antiquity  of  the  white  flag  and  the  origin  of  the  tricolour,  which 
was  still  going  on,  as  far  as  I could  gather  from  my  interrupted 
fits  of  listening,  when  a bell  rang  in  the  house  to  announce  that 
Dr.  Bullcox  was  going  to  begin  Mass  in  the  little  domestic 
chapel. 

Breakfast  brought  its  usual  allotment  of  letters  and  papers. 
One  letter  was  from  the  bride  to  her  mother.  She  was  to  spend 
her  first  two  or  three  days  at  a friend's  house,  lent  for  the 
occasion,  near  Croydon,  so  she  had  reached  her  destination  in 
time  to  write  by  the  evening's  post.  All  was  happiness  and 
affection — quite  a foretaste  of  Paradise— George  so  very  kind 
and  dear,  and  the  rest  of  it  But  though  she  was  on  pleasure 
bent,  she  had  an  industrious  mind,  and  she  had  left  her  Polish 
dictionary  behind  her.  Dear  mamma  would  be  so  good  as  to 
have  it  sent  to  her  by  book  post  ? 

“ Any  news  of  Amy  ? ” said  Mrs.  Bodham  Green  to  Aunt 
Bertha.  Amy  was  Aunt  Bertha's  niece,  Mr.  Wychwood's 
daughter,  married  to  Reginald  Amyot,  the  eldest  son  of 
Mr.  Amyot  of  Shotcote. 

“ Rather  lonesome,”  said  Aunt  Bertha,  smiling.  “ Reginald 
has  gone  to  Scotland  for  the  grouse.” 

“ Why  doesn't  she  go  with  him  ? ” said  Master  Sebastian. 

“ She's  not  quite  well,  my  dear,”  said  his  mother.  “ Ladies 
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don't  often  go  to  the  moors  to  shoot  grouse,  especially  when 
they  are  in  a delicate  state.” 

“ Oh,  I see,”  said  the  young  imp ; “ a coming  event,  I 
suppose  ! ” And  then  he  began  to  dig  into  a raised  pie,  one  of 
the  relics  of  the  wedding  breakfast,  with  great  vigour. 

Bodham  Green  was  to  go  up  to  town  for  a few  hours,  and  he 
begged  us  to  amuse  ourselves  till  his  return.  It  was  rather  too 
hot  for  a long  walk  in  the  morning.  The  boys  went  off  again  to 
the  river,  where  they  intended  to  fish.  Dr.  Bullcox  vanished 
after  breakfast  to  say  his  office,  and  I found  myself  again  under 
the  planes,  with  a light  book  and  a newspaper  under  my  arm, 
neither  of  which,  however,  did  I much  trouble,  as  I found  it 
much  pleasanter  to  chat  with  Mr.  Wychwood,  who  had  spent 
part  of  the  last  winter  in  Rome,  and  had  many  interesting 
things  to  talk  about  concerning  the  Holy  Father  and  the  state  of 
things  in  Italy.  I found  that  his  report,  as  far  as  it  touched  on 
the  same  subjects,  very  materially  confirmed  the  view  given  by 
Don  Venanzio  in  his  conversation  with  Mr.  Wootton  and 
myself. 

In  half  an  hour  we  got  back  to  the  subject  of  our  interrupted 
discourse  of  the  last  evening.  Mr.  Wychwood  seemed  rather 
more  struck  with  Dr.  Bullcox  than  I was.  I suppose  it  was 
the  precision  and  definiteness  of  his  views  rather  than  their 
depth.  “ I should  like  to  know  very  much  what  he  means  about 
paganism,”  said  Mr.  Wychwood.  “ He  seems  to  think  of 
nothing  else,  and  yet  I don’t  know  that  we  are  much  more 
pagan  than  our  forefathers.  Just  a little,  perhaps,”  he  added, 
thoughtfully. 

We  were  going  on  with  our  talk,  when  Bullcox  hifnself 
emerged  from  the  open  French  window  of  the  drawing  room, 
where  we  had  heard  him  trying  some  Gregorian  music  with  the 
two  girls.  They  followed  him  out  and  walked  up  and  down  in 
front  of  the  drawing  room  for  ten  minutes  with  him,  when  their 
mother  called  them  in  and  bade  them  leave  him  to  have  his 
cigar  in  peace.  “ I am  sure  you  want  it,  Doctor,”  she  said,  “ only 
don’t  let  me  see  it.” 

He  came  to  us  and  began  to  prepare  for  his  enjoyment,  after 
offering  us  a share  in  his  treasury  of  cigars,  which  we  both 
declined.  Then  Mr.  Wychwood  asked  him  to  explain  a little 
more  what  he  meant  by  the  all  absorbing  and  fatal  paganism  of 
the  day,  which  it  was  so  hopeless  to  resist. 

“Well,  it’s  rather  like  asking  me  to  give  a lecture  in  public,” 
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said  the  Doctor,  “ but  I’ll  try  to  satisfy  you.  Let  us  first  consider 
ancient  paganism,  as  it  is  described  to  us  in  history  and  literature^ 
and  indeed  by  St  Paul  himself.  Its  essence  was  the  divorce 
between  man  and  God.  It  was  founded  in  Paradise,  when  Satan 
persuaded  our  first  parents  to  rebel  against  the  law  given  to 
them.”* 

“ I suppose  we  should  all  agree  as  to  that,”  said  Mr.  Wychwood. 

“Well,  man  who  would  not  obey  God  became  the  slave  of 
Satan.  Man  was  born  to  serve  and  adore  some  one,  and  he 
served  and  adored  Satan  instead  of  God.  Satan  put  himself  in 
the  place  of  God,  and  usurped  His  rights.  This  was,  however, 
the  external  part  of  paganism,  the  essence  of  it  lay  in  the  divorce 
between  God  and  man.  Five  things  may  be  considered  as  the 
manifestations  of  this  divorce.  In  the  intellectual  order,  human 
reason  emancipated  itself  from  all  divine  authority  in  matters  of 
religious  doctrine.  Hence  there  came  to  be  no  certainty,  no 
faith,  a confused  medley  of  opinion  and  a multifarious  gathering 
of  divinities.  In  the  moral  order,  the  human  will  emancipated 
itself  from  all  divine  authority  as  to  right  and  wrong.  This  led 
directly  to  every  kind  of  sensual  indulgence.  In  the  social  order, 
there  came  the  denial  of  all  divine  authority  in  matters  of 
government.  The  doctrine  which  our  Lord  enunciated,  that  all 
powrer  was  given  from  above,  and  which  St  Paul  repeated  when 
he  said  * The  powers  that  are  are  ordained  by  God/  could  not 
survive  the  banishment,  so  to  speak,  of  God  Himself.  Hence 
came  the  most  terrible  human  despotism  : Caesar  instead  of  God: 
we  have  no  King  but  Caesar,  and  Caesar  may  do  as  he  likes.  In 
the  material  order,  there  was  the  same  unlimited  licence  in 
pushing  material  progress  to  its  utmost  limits  without  any 
restraint  from  the  moral  law,  the  arts,  poetry,  architecture, 
industry,  and  invention  of  every  kind,  all  directed  simply  to 
the  increase  of  physical  enjoyment  and  the  gratification  of  the 
lower  appetites.  From  all  these  came  what  I call  the  fifth 
manifestation  of  the  innate  paganism  of  man,  the  furious  hatred 
with  which  men  turned  upon  Christianity  when  it  appeared, 
crucified  its  Founder,  put  to  death  its  preachers,  and  attempted 
to  drown  it  in  blood — and  when  the  weapons  of  insolence  were 
no  longer  at  hand  for  use,  to  scoff  at,  sneer  at,  calumniate  and,  so 
to  say,  lie  it,  out  of  existence.  Do  you  follow  me  thus  far  ?” 

“Well,”  said  Mr.  Wychwood,  “you  must  pardon  me  if  I 
hesitate  altogether  to  subscribe  to  what  you  say,  as  a complete 
* See  Mgr.  Gaume,  On  en  sornmes  nous , p.  154. 
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picture  of  the  world  without  Christianity,  but  then,  you  know, 
I am  but  a neophyte.  Perhaps  I ought  not  to  speak  about  these 
things,  as  I have  never  studied  Catholic  theology,  which  you,  no 
doubt,  are  familiar  with.  But  I may  tell  you  the  impression 
which  your  words  leave  upon  me.  I do  not  in  the  least  doubt 
that  the  tendencies  which  you  describe  were  at  work  in  the 
world,  and  that  they  were  so  dominant  in  it  as  that  it  is  quite 
fair,  speaking  in  a general  and  historical  way,  to  say  that  they 
gave  it  its  character  and  dictated  its  course.  But  I have  always 
been  accustomed  to  consider  the  heathen  world  of  old,  what  I 
suppose  the  heathen  world  of  the  present  day  must  be,  wherever 
it  exists,  the  scene  of  a conflict  between  good  and  evil  elements, 
although  Christianity  is  morally  necessary  to  give  the  good 
elements  that  force  and  that  external  aid  which  is  required  for 
their  triumph.  You  seem  to  me  to  make  the  old  heathen  world 
a scene  of  unmixed  evil,  of  the  absolute  undisputed  slavery  of 
man  to  the  powers  of  evil.  Is  not  that  going  rather  too  far?” 

“ I don't  know,”  said  Bullcox,  “ that  it  is  necessary  for  my 
argument  that  I should  enter  into  such  considerations,  because 
what  I want  to  show  is  that  we  are  now  almost  as  badly  off  as 
we  were  then,  and  as  then  it  was  necessary,  or  morally  necessary, 
that  there  should  be  a direct  divine  intervention  to  save  us,  so  it 
is  enough  for  me  that  it  is  necessary  in  the  same  degree  now. 
At  the  same  time,  I might  have  something  to  say  by  and  bye 
as  to  the  mixed  conflict  which  you  suppose  to  have  been  going 
on  among  the  heathen  ; but  for  the  present  I will  go  on  to 
explain  the  view  about  our  present  condition  which  you  have 
asked  me  about.”  He  paused,  and  then,  as  Mr.  Wychwood  was 
silent,  continued  the  argument 

“ Well,  I have  mentioned  these  five  manifestations  as  results 
of  the  divorce  between  God  and  man — man’s  independence  in 
matters  of  belief,  in  moral  matters,  in  the  social  order,  and  in 
the  material  order,  and  his  consequent  hatred  of  Christianity. 
Now,  I say,  look  at  the  present  state  of  Europe,  and  do  you  not 
see  the  same  five  elements  rampant  and  predominant.  Do  not  men 
repudiate  all  authority  in  matters  of  divine  truth  ? Look  at  our 
own  country,  the  legislation  which  proceeds  on  the  principle  that 
all  religious  opinions  have  an  equal  right  and  claim.  Consider 
the  resistance  to  the  very  idea  of  Infallibility.  It  is  not  the 
Infallibility  of  the  Pope,  or  of  the  Church,  that  men  turn  against, 
but  anything  that  in  any  way  brings  them  across  an  authority 
which  speaks  with  divine  right  and  authority  on  matters  of 
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belief.  Look  at  the  way  in  which  they  revolt  against  the  whole 
idea  of  the  supernatural,  as  of  something  that  threatens  their 
liberty  with  bondage ! In  the  social  order  it  is  the  same.  The 
State  is  supreme,  the  State  has  the  right  of  educating  and 
teaching,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Governments  of  Europe 
are  becoming  more  and  more  Caesarean  and  despotic  day  after 
day.  And  as  to  the  material  order,  the  progress  of  luxury,  the 
devotion  of  arts  and  industries  to  sensual  purposes,  the  perpetual 
preaching  of  naturalism,  the  dogma,  ‘ Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for 
tomorrow  we  die/  and  the  like — I very  much  doubt  whether  the 
world  was  ever  very  much  more  pagan  than  it  is  now.  And  it 
follows  from  this  that  the  world  hates  religion,  and  especially 
Christianity.  Even  among  ourselves,  everything  else  is  treated 
fairly,  religion  never.  The  old  calumnies,  lies  refuted  a hundred 
times,  are  repeated  with  full  deliberation  over  and  over  again. 
The  Church  has  no  rights.  She  may  be  pillaged  and  oppressed, 
men  may  despoil  her  with  the  most  barefaced  lies  in  their 
mouths,  and  with  every  aggravation  of  insult  which  they  can 
invent,  and  Europe  only  applauds  them  all  the  more.  From 
one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  Christianity  is  officially  dis- 
avowed, and  religion  trampled  on  with  impunity.  What  more 
could  the  pagans  do  ?” 

“ Things  are  bad  enough,  certainly,”  said  Mr.  Wychwood. 
“ But  what  you  say  does  not  amount,  after  all,  to  much  more 
than  this,  that  there  are  great,  and  for  the  moment,  dominant 
forces  in  Europe  arrayed  against  the  Church.  We  have  had  to 
deal  with  this  sort  of  thing  before,  and  may  deal  with  it  again. 
I do  not  count  my  own  forecastings  as  worth  much,  but  I talked 
a good  deal  at  Rome  last  winter  with  some  of  the  good  people 
there,  who  were  kind  enough  to  take  me  in  hand,  as  it  were, 
being  so  young  in  the  faith.  People  all  say  that  the  Holy 
Father  himself  is  full  of  hopefulness,  not  only  that  the  present 
evils  of  Italy  will  pass  away  after  a time,  and  after  a short  time, 
too,  but  also  that  there  will  be  a real  triumph  of  the  Church 
after  all  this  period  of  depression.  There  is  an  air  of  calm  hope 
and  serenity  about  the  Vatican,  and  the  best  people  in  Rome 
seem  unable  to  imagine  that  it  is  more  than  a very  black 
passing  storm.” 

“I  suppose  they  build  a good  deal  on  prophecies,”  said 
Dr.  Bullcox.  “It  is  an  uncertain  foundation,  and  especially 
when  you  see  great  radical  evils  becoming  dominant,  the  foun- 
dations of  society  sapped,  the  equilibrium  of  Europe  upset,  the 
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power  which  rules  the  world  passing  into  the  hands  of  colossal 
organizations  of  evil,  like  the  Empires  of  Russia  and  Germany, 
and  all  the  while  the  nations  who ‘ought  to  be  the  core  and 
strength  and  life  of  Christendom,  rotten  to  the  heart,  and 
smitten,  moreover,  with  the  plague  of  feebleness,  so  that  they 
cannot  even  keep  a Government  on  its  legs  for  five  or  six  years 
at  a time.  I doubt  whether  the  south  and  west  of  Europe, 
which  are  really  now  the  last  refuge  of  Catholicism,  were  much 
feebler  and  less  able  to  sway  the  destinies  of  the  world  at  the 
time  that  the  Roman  Empire  was  falling  to  pieces  before  the 
barbarians  of  the  North,  than  at  present” 

“ I suppose  the  good  men  of  whom  I speak,”  said  Mr. 
Wychwood,  “ do  build  somewhat  upon  anticipations  based  upon 
the  promises  of  Scripture  and  perhaps  on  the  sayings  of  the 
saints,  but  they  make  very  little  account,  as  far  as  I can  see,  of 
the  modern  prophecies  that  are  so  very  current  in  France, 
Germany,  and  even  Italy.  I should  say  it  was  rather  that  they 
believe  in  the  innate  strength  of  the  Christian  population,  which 
is  called  out  by  persecution  and  pressure;  upon  the  civilizing 
power  of  the  Church,  which  has  created  and  kept  alive  society, 
and  which  can  as  certainly  cure  it  as  it  has  created  it  and  kept  it 
alive ; something,  too,  no  doubt,  upon  the  long  sufferings  of  the 
Church  in  our  day,  and  in  the  hope  that  the  definition  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  and  of  Papal  Infallibility  must  be 
followed  by  some  great  blessing.  Then,  also,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  miseries  which  have  followed  from  the  triumph  of  the 
Revolution  in  Italy  have  called  out  a reaction  which  may  make 
itself  felt  even  socially  and  politically,  though  it  has  hitherto  not 
done  much  in  that  way.  Undoubtedly  the  churches  are  crowded, 
the  sacraments  are  frequented,  there  is  more  prayer,  more 
activity,  more  exertion  in  the  cause  of  religion  than  there  used  to 
be  ; at  least,  so  I am  told.  I am  sure  it  is  not  for  me  to  speak. 
Although  I had  travelled  a good  deal  before,  and  have  ever 
taken  an  interest  in  the  religion  and  piety  of  the  common 
people,  of  course  I could  not  understand  it  and  enter  into  it  as  I 
could  this  time.  But  it  certainly  struck  me  wherever  I went,  in 
the  north  of  Italy,  as  well  as  at  Rome,  in  the  Rhine  provinces, 
and  even  in  Paris,  that  there  was  more  visible  religion  than  there 
used  to  be,  and  the  people  whom  I spoke  to,  who  might  know 
how  things  really  were,  said  the  same.  It  looked  like  a great 
waking  up  of  the  Christian  and  Catholic  spirit,  and  that  cannot 
wake  up  without  producing  great  effects  on  society.  I really  do 
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not  think  that  there  is  that  despondency  among  good  people 
that  you  seem  to  feel.” 

44  There  is  always  sure,”  said  Bullcox,  44  to  be  a development 
of  piety  and  devotion  under  the  presence  of  a great  calamity, 
but  do  you  think  that  there  are  any  practical  steps  taken  to 
beat  back  the  danger  ? Then,  on  the  other  hand,  they  say  that 
wickedness  was  never  so  rampant  and  shameless  as  it  is  now  on 
the  Continent  and  in  Italy  itself.  Rome  is  being  filled  with 
those  dens  of  vice  which  up  to  the  present  time  were  unknown. 
Youth  is  debauched  everywhere.  The  worst  possible  example  is 
given  by  the  higher  classes.  The  theatres  in  Paris  were  never  so 
utterly  vicious  in  their  representations  as  at  present  If  good 
has  been  called  out,  there  is  also  a sort  of  insolent  reckless 
development  of  evil.” 

44  Yes,”  said  Mr.  Wychwood,  44  that  is  true,  I fear.  But  as  to 
practical  measures,  I should  say  that  there  really  is  a great  deal 
of  fresh  activity  as  to  what  we  may  call  the  social  interests  of 
religion.  I was  in  Paris  in  Easter  week,  at  the  time  of  a sort 
of  general  meeting  of  Catholic  Committees,  as  they  are  called, 
and  I can  assure  you  there  was  a great  amount  of  solid  business 
got  through.  The  reports  and  meetings  and  discussions  showed 
in  what  a number  of  directions  the  Catholic  spirit  was  energizing, 
if  I may  say  so.  I don’t  know  how  it  is  in  England  with  our 
Catholic  Union,  and  the  like,  so  I won’t  say,  as  Sterne  says, 
4 They  manage  these  things  better  in  France,’  but  at  all  events 
they  seem  to  manage  them  very  well.  There  was  a simple 
practical  tone  about  the  meetings,  though  of  course  there  is  a 
precision  and  formality  about  everything  French  which  we  have 
not  in  England.” 

Finding  that  we  were  silent,  wishing  to  hear  more  about  this 
reunion,  Mr.  Wychwood  went  on  to  give  us  an  account  of  it 
more  at  length.  It  was  not  a Catholic  Congress,  but  a scrt  of 
preparatory  meeting  of  representatives  of  various  Catholic  com- 
mittees throughout  France,  as  far  as  I could  understand,  with 
a view  to  a future  Congress,  but  at  all  events  for  the  still  more 
practical  purpose  of  mutual  intelligence  and  organization.  The 
assembly  was  not  very  numerous,  therefore,  but  it  represented 
a great  body  of  Catholic  laymen.  The  laymen  seem  to  have 
been  the  chief  agents,  though  some  priests  made  addresses,  and 
no  doubt  many  more  were  concerned  in  preparing  the  matters 
discussed  and  the  reports  which  were  read.  There  were  in  all 
three  days  of  meeting,  the  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  after 
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Easter,  besides  the  Sunday,  April  7,  when  there  was  a gathering 
at  a Mass  celebrated  over  the  crypt  of  the  Carmes,  where  the 
bishops  and  priests  massacred  in  1792  are  laid.  I was  quite 
astonished  to  hear  of  the  number  of  subjects  as  to  which  there 
seemed  to  be  real  work  done.  There  was  a very  practical 
report  on  secondary  education,  by  the  Superior  of  the  “teaching” 
Dominicans,  who  proposed  an  organization  which  would  unite 
all  the  various  Catholic  schools  and  colleges  in  an  alliance  which 
would  give  them  immense  strength,  and  enable  them  to  act 
together.  It  appears  that  they  reckon  the  pupils  in  their  schools 
at  sixty  thousand.  Then  there  was  an  account  of  a new  oeuvre 
des  Cercles  d’ouvriers,  which  we  were  told  was  getting  on  very 
well  in  Paris,  having  begun  operation  in  the  very  quarter  of  the 
Buttes  Montmartre  where  the  late  insurrection  began,  and  in 
Belleville  where  the  priests  and  Jesuits  were  put  to  death.  Then 
came  an  account  of  what  might  be  done  to  meet  a growing  evil 
of  the  day — the  system  of  lying  charges  against  priests,  against 
religious  Congregations,  and  against  the  Church  generally, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  revolutionary  journals,  and  the 
active  propaganda  of  bad  books.  Then  there  was  a report  of  a 
Committee  “de  Legislation  et  des  Contentieux,”  the  object  of 
which  was  to  ascertain  the  law  as  to  Catholic  and  religious 
interests,  and  to  help  religious  bodies  and  ecclesiastical  persons 
to  obtain  and  defend  their  rights.  Another  day  there  was 
a very  interesting  statement  made  by  the  President  of  the 
“Cercle  dc  la  jeunesse  des  Ecoles,”  a sort  of  “Young  Men’s 
Society  ” apparently,  for  the  youth  who  are  studying  for  various 
professions  in  Paris,  which  has  spread  itself  into  most  of  the 
great  towns  in  France,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  Toulouse, 
Rouen,  Havre,  St.  Etienne,  Lille,  Nantes,  Angers,  Douai,  and 
others.  The  work  appears  also  to  flourish  in  Belgium.  1 could 
not  help  wishing  that  there  might  be  something  of  the  sort 
among  ourselves.  It  would  be  long  to  go  through  the  list  of  all 
the  practical  works  of  which  Mr.  Wychwood  told  us,  which 
appears  to  be  actively  in  operation  among  the  Catholics  in 
France,  and  which  also  seems  to  have  received  a fresh  impulse 
from  her  late  calamities.  There  is  the  “ ceuvre  du  Dimanche,”  for 
the  better  observance  of  Sunday  ; the  “ Cercles  d’hommes  du 
monde,”  a sort  of  intended  Catholic  Institute,  so  to  say  ; the 
“patronages  d’apprentis,”  for  boys  employed  in  work  and  in 
shops ; the  oeuvre  St.  Regis,  for  setting  right  bad  marriages  ; 
an  oeuvre  de  la  premiere  Communion,  by  which  children  of 
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twelve  years  of  age  are  received  for  as  long  as  three  months 
into  a religious  house  to  prepare  for  their  first  communion  ; the 
“Ecoles  Apostoliques,”  for  the  education,  especially,  of  boys 
who  may  become  foreign  missionaries,  the  associations  for 
visiting  hospitals  and  prisons,  for  providing  missions  and 
libraries  for  country  parishes,  for  reforming  female  dress,  and 
the  like.  There  are  also  several  “ CEuvres  Pontificates,”  as  they 
are  called,  for  the  special  assistance  of  the  Holy  Father,  by 
Peter’s  pence,  and  in  other  ways ; another  large  class  of  associa- 
tions and  schemes  for  the  propagation  of  good  books  and 
newspapers,  and  one  for  furnishing  correct  information  to 
Catholic  journals,  instead  of  the  lies  or  suppressions  of  the 
truth  which  so  often  come  to  us  by  the  telegraph.  In  fact, 
from  what  Mr.  Wychwood  told  us,  hardly  any  conceivable  point 
of  importance  to  Christian  civilization  and  the  sanctification  of 
society  seemed  to  be  forgotten. 

“ Here,”  he  concluded,  after  apologizing  for  the  long  story 
he  was  telling  us,  during  which  Dr.  Bullcox  remained  puffing 
away  at  his  cigars,  “was  active,  hopeful,  thoughtful  Christian 
work,  in  a country  which  was  still,  unfortunately,  the  head 
quarters  and  centre  of  the  Revolution,  and  these  good  men 
seemed  to  be  going  about  their  business  with  a quiet  energy 
quite  inconsistent  with  dejection  or  despair.” 

There  were  so  many  points  of  interest  in  the  account  thus 
given  by  Mr.  Wychwood  that  it  might  very  well  have  been  that 
our  conversation  might  have  wandered  off  on  any  of  them 
without  returning  to  the  subject  of  the  terrible  cause  for  alarm 
which  Dr.  Bullcox  seemed  to  see  in  the  prevalent  paganism  of 
the  world,  as  he  expressed  it.  But  so  it  happened  that  we  were 
brought  back  to  this  point  in  a manner  which  made  us  under- 
stand his  real  meaning  much  better  than  before,  by  a chance 
remark  of  Mr.  Wychwood  which  touched,  as  it  were,  a latent 
sore  in  the  mind  of  the  worthy  Doctor.  Mr.  Wychwood  happened 
to  return  to  the  subject  of  secondary  or  higher  education,  which 
had  been  one  of  the  first  which  he  had  mentioned  as  discussed 
at  this  meeting  in  Paris,  and  he  spoke  of  a plan  which  had  been 
mooted  for  providing  the  schools  which  belonged  to  the 
association  with  good  school  books.  It  had  been  calculated 
that  an  immense  saving,  and,  indeed,  a considerable  benefit  in 
other  ways,  might  be  effected  by  having  a set  of  Catholic 
editions  of  the  classics,  which  might  be  used  in  all  the  schools, 
and  which  would  far  more  than  pay  their  expenses,  besides 
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being  very  desirable  on  their  own  account.  He  spoke  like  a 
man  who  had  a particular  interest  in  the  idea,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  but,  rather  to  my  astonishment,  Bullcox  fired  up  and 
threw  himself  into  a combative  attitude  again  with  far  more 
vigour  than  I had  seen  in  him  hitherto.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if 
the  classics  were  to  him  what  a red  flag  is  to  a bull. 

“ Catholic  editions  of  the  classics ! ” he  said.  “ The  Catholic 
way  to  treat  the  classics  is  to  bum  them,  sir.  They  are  the 
source  of  all  the  evils  under  which  we  are  suffering.  It  is 
classical  education  that  has  paganized  the  world.  Men  who 
are  burning  in  hell,  pen  whose  works  breathe  nothing  but 
impurity,  pride,  human  and  worldly  virtues,  so  to  call  them, 
revenge,  ambition,  selfsatisfaction,  covetousness,  love  of  honour 
and  success — these  are  the  men  who  have  been  allowed  by  their 
works  to  train  up  generation  after  generation  of  socalled 
Christians,  while  the  Gospel  law,  and  the  maxims  of  our  Lord, 
and  His  own  'special  virtues,  meekness,  humility,  poverty, 
purity,  forgiveness  of  injuries,  and  the  like,  are  kept  in  the 
background,  and  the  minds  of  youth  are  not  formed  upon  them. 
The  classics  are  the  Scriptures  of  paganism,  and  as  we  have  been 
educated  upon  them,  we  have  been  brought  up  pagans.  Nothing 
will  save  the  world  but  a radical  change  in  our  system  of  educa- 
tion. We  must  make  it  thoroughly  Christian — Christian  in  the 
books  we  use,  the  authors  we  read,  in  the  manner  in  which  we 
read  them,  and  in  the  men  who  instruct  us  in  them.  Your 
friends  in  France,  Mr.  Wychwood,  have  not  gone  to  the  bottom 
of  the  matter ; they  are  only  covering  the  wounds  of  society, 
not  healing  them,  as  long  as  they  have  anything  at  all  to  do 
with  classical  education.  It  is  the  legacy  to  us  of  that  detestable 
renaissance;  the  humanists  of  the  sixteenth  and  later  centuries 
have  ruined  us  altogether.  The  French  Revolution  was  prepared 
by  them,  not  by  Voltaire  or  by  the  Jansenists,  as  some  foolish 
people  would  have  us  think.  You  can’t  read  any  account  of  it 
without  seeing  how  pagan  examples  and  precedents  filled  men’s 
heads  at  that  time.  And  still  the  world  is  full  of  them.  Your 
loyalty,  and  patriotism,  and  law  of  honour,  and  worship  of 
veracity,  and  philanthropy,  and  looking  to  posterity  for  reward, 
and  devotion  to  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  and  Westminster 
Abbey  turned  into  a Pantheon  of  great  men  ” — here  Dr.  Bullcox 
began  to  be  rather  incoherent,  and  I almost  expected  to  see  him 
foam  at  the  mouth.  He  made  a great  effort  and  checked  himself, 
however.  “ I must  leave  off,”  he  said,  “ as  I have  to  be  in  London 
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by  a little  after  noon,  and  if  I once  began  on  the  subject  I should 
never  stop.  But  in  fact,  Mr.  Wychwood,  depend  upon  it,  there 
is  the  source  of  all  our  miseries.  That  is  why  I fear  we  shall 
have  the  end  of  the  world  down  upon  us  so  soon.  It's  all 
classical  education. 

Hoc  fonte  derivata  clades 
In  patriam  populumque  fluxit. 

There,  I am  quoting  the  devil  against  himself,  I declare ! You 
see  Fm  as  bad  as  any  one.” 

We  laughed  at  him,  and  then  Mr.  Wychwood  said — “We 
must  not  keep  you,  of  course,  if  you  have  to  run  away.  But  I 
should  like  you  to  tell  me,  in  a word,  whether  you  really  think 
that  those  manifestations  of  the  pagan  spirit  of  which  you  spoke 
just  now — I mean  the  revolt  of  the  human  intellect  against 
authority,  and  of  the  human  will  against  the  restraints  of  the 
moral  law,  and  the  denial  of  the  divine  origin  of  law  and 
authority  in  the  social  order,  and  the  prostitution  of  the  arts  of 
civilization  to  sensual  interests  and  purposes,  and  the  hatred  of 
Christianity — do  you  really  think  that  these  came  from  the 
literature,  the  poetry,  the  philosophy  of  paganism,  in  old  times ; 
and  do  you  think  that,  in  so  far  as  the  same  tendencies  arc 
prevalent  now,  they  are  really  to  be  attributed  to  the  cultivation 
of  classical  literature,  the  admiration  for  classical  art,  the  use  of 
classical  books  as  instruments  of  education,  and  the  like  ? You 
know  that  some  of  the  old  Fathers  looked  upon  the  poets  and 
philosophers  as  having  been  in  some  sort  the  prophets  and 
teachers  of  the  pagan  world,  as  having  had  a part  in  preparing 
those  nations  among  whom  they  lived  for  the  reception  of 
Christianity.  Surely  that  implies  that  among  the  many  various 
influences  which  told  upon  pagan  life,  the  classics,  as  we  call 
them,  were  among  the  best.” 

“ I think  them  rotten  from  beginning  to  end,  utterly  bad,” 
said  Bullcox.  " But  whatever  their  influence  on  the  old  Pagan 
world  may  have  been,  their  influence  is  detrimental  and  destruc- 
tive to  Christians.  And  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  if  we  sweep 
them  out  of  our  schools  tomorrow,  we  shall  save  the  world  from 
the  effects  of  the  long  reign  and  the  farpenetrating  influence  of 
paganism,  but  I am  quite  sure  we  shall  never  save  the  world 
without  doing  this.  I give  up  the  present  generation.  Its  men 
are  formed  already,  and  cannot  be  changed.  Our  only  chance 
is  with  the  generation  that  is  coming  on.  They  are  only  to  be 
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saved  by  the  radically  Christian  reform  of  education,  and  educa- 
tion especially  of  the  higher  classes,  who  give  their  own  character 
to  the  rest  When  I say  radically  Christian,  I mean  Christian 
as  to  books  and  as  to  men,  Christian  as  to  books  which  are  dead 
teachers  and  as  to  men  who  are  live  teachers,  and  Christian  from 
its  beginning  to  its  end.  The  present  system  of  education  has 
brought  us  to  the  direct  contradiction,  the  very  Antipodes,  of 
Christianity,  and  if  we  go  on  teaching  as  our  fathers  taught, 
then,  even  if  tomorrow  we  could  raise  ourselves  out  of  the  abyss 
into  which  our  education  has  hurled  us,  it  would  only  be  to  fall 
back  into  it  again  the  day  after.*  But  I must  wish  the  ladies 
good  bye  before  I go,  and  so  now  I will  leave  you.” 


CH.  VI. — THE  SPECTRE  LAID. 

After  Dr.  Bullcox’s  departure,  Mr.  Wychwood  and  I had  some 
more  talk  about  the  subject  on  which  the  Doctor  had  spoken 
so  strongly.  I could  see  that  it  touched  my  companion  very 
nearly,  and  I found  out  in  time  how  it  was.  In  the  first  place, 
he  had  been  struck,  as  I was,  with  an  uncomfortable  feeling  as 
to  how  far  what  Dr.  Bullcox  said  might  reflect  upon  the  Church 
herself.  The  Church  is  the  great  queen  and  mother  of  all 
knowledge,  and  she  it  is  who  is  responsible  for  the  education 
of  her  children.  She  would  certainly  never  think  of  permitting 
heretical  or  infidel  books  to  be  used  in  her  schools,  even  in  those 
in  which  secular  education  wras  combined  with  religious  training 
— if,  indeed,  we  are  at  liberty  to  divide  education  into  parts,  as 
if  the  same  spirit  and  tone  must  not  dominate  throughout  in  the 
whole  and  in  every  smallest  department  of  education.  But  the 
Church,  if  all  this  were  true,  had  looked  on  for  centuries  and 
seen  this  poison  working  in  her  schools,  and  had  not  interfered. 
Moreover,  we  could  not  but  remember  that  many  distinguished 
religious  bodies  had  been  foremost  in  the  work  of  education,  and 
that  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  had  used  the  classics  freely  as  text 
books,  though  with  certain  omissions  and  revisions  as  to  what 
was  openly  immoral.  Here,  then,  would  be  a grievous  charge 
laid  against  these  great  religious  bodies, a charge  which  would 

* Mgr.  Gaume,  Ou  en  sommes  nous,  pp.  376,  377. 

t For  example,  the  author  to  whom  we  are  referring  quotes  a passage  from  the 
eminent  Pere  Grou  to  this  effect — “Notre  education  est  toute  paienne.  On  ne  fait 
gu&re  lire  aux  enfants,  dans  les  colleges,  et  dans  l’enceinte  des  maisons,  que  des  po&tes, 
des  orateurs,  et  des  historiens  profanes.  Je  ne  sais  quel  melange  confus  se  forme  dans 
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fall  on  the  saintly  men  who  have  worked  in  them,  and  indirectly, 
again,  on  the  Church  and  the  Holy  See,  under  whose  eyes  they 
taught.  Yet  at  this  very  moment  the  same  sort  of  education  is 
being  given  in  all  the  Catholic  schools  of  our  day,  with  probably 
very  few  exceptions,  and,  as  Mr.  Wychwood  observed,  the  pro- 
posal to  have  a series  of  Catholic  editions  of  the  classical 
authors  had  been  received  with  much  approval  at  the  meeting 
which  he  had  attended  in  Paris.  It  is  as  clear,  therefore,  that 
if  Dr.  Bullcox  and  his  friends  were  right,  a good  many  more 
must  be  quite  in  the  wrong. 

But  there  was  another  source,  as  I found,  for  the  disquiet  of 
my  friend.  He  had  been  rather  smitten  with  the  proposal  of 
which  we  had  been  speaking.  He  was  a good  classical  scholar 
himself,  like  all  the  distinguished  University  men  of  his  time. 
Moreover,  he  had  been  a friend  of  a late  poet,  an  Anglican 
clergyman  whose  name  was  and  is  in  great  veneration  throughout 
this  country,  and  who  had  done  a great  deal  in  preparing  the 
way  for  the  movement  towards  Catholicism,  though  he  had 
turned  rather  against  Catholicism  in  his  latter  years.  Still  he 
was  considered  as  the  man  who  had  in  truth  given  the  movement 
in  question  its  first  impulse,  and  his  influence  remained  behind 
him  in  some  sweet  religious  poetry  which  has  taken  its  place 
among  the  abiding  treasures  of  the  language.  This  good  and 
gifted  man  had  been  Professor  of  Poetry  in  one  of  our  Univer- 
sities, and  had  delivered  a set  of  lectures  on  the  principal  poets  of 
antiquity,  which  might  almost  be  said  to  have  formed  a school, 
and,  with  regard  to  the  point  before  us,  had  thrown  a good  deal 
of  light  upon  that  characteristic  quality  of  the  ancient  poets 
which  was  in  them  the  embodiment  and  manifestation  of  that 
instinctive  craving  for  truth  and  good  to  which  St  Paul  seems 
to  allude  in  his  few  pregnant  words  spoken  in  the  Areopagus  at 

leurs  tetes  des  verites  du  christianismc  et  des  absurdites  de  la  fable  : des  vrais  miracles 
de  notre  religion,  et  des  merveilles  ridicules  racontees  par  les  poetes ; surtout  de  la 
morale  de  l’Evangile  et  de  la  morale  humaine  et  toute  sensuelle  des  paiens. 

“Je  ne  doute  pas  que  la  lecture  des  anciens,  soit  poetes,  soit  philosophes,  n’ait 
contribu^  i former  ce  grand  nombre  d’incredules,  qui  ont  paru  depuis  la  renaissance 
des  lettres.  Ce  gout  pour  la  paganisme,  contracte  dans  l’education  publique  ou  privee, 
se  repand  ensuite  dans  la  societe.  Nous  ne  sommes  point  idolatres,  il  est  vrai,  mais 
nous  ne  sommes  chretiens  qu’a  l’exterieur,  si  meme  la  plupart  des  gens  de  lettres  le 
sont  aujourdhui : et  dans  le  fond  nous  sommes  de  vrais  paiens , et  par  l’esprit,  et  par  le 
cceur,  et  par  la  conduite.” 

“Tel  est  le  temoignage  rendu,”  adds  Mgr.  Gaume,  “par  un  jesuite  h l’education 
des  j&uites  et  autres  humanistes  du  siecle  passe  et  du  notre.”  We  shall  speak  of  Pere 
Grou  presently  {On  en  sommes  nous , pp.  361,  369). 
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Athens,  when  he  says,  that  God  hath  made  of  one  all  mankind 
to  dwell  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  that  they  should 
seek  God  if  happily  they  may  seek  after  Him  or  find  Him, 
although  He  be  not  far  from  every  one  of  us.  On  which 
occasion  the  Apostle  quotes  himself  one  of  those  pagan  authors 
whom  Dr.  Bullcox  would  altogether  proscribe.  It  was  natural 
to  a man  in  Mr.  Wychwood’s  position,  a man  of  cultivated  mind, 
obliged  to  some  extent  to  take  care  of  his  health,  with  his  only 
daughter  married  and  no  other  tie  or  external  duties  to  occupy 
him,  to  think  whether  he  could  be  of  any  use  in  the  great 
Catholic  reaction  of  his  time,  and  I could  see  he  had  rather 
been  turning  his  thoughts  to  working  upon  Virgil,  Homer, 
Pindar,  or  Sophocles,  with  a view  to  help  the  Christian 
teachers  of  those  old  “ prophets  ” of  the  heathen  world  to  draw 
out  their  witness  to  higher  truths  and  more  perfect  virtues 
than  any  which  they  themselves  knew.  And  here  was  his  plan 
snubbed  and  condemned  outright,  as  something  that  would 
only  minister  to  the  destruction  and  ruin  of  Christian  souls ! 

I could  comfort  him  to  some  extent  by  what  I knew  of 
Dr.  Bullcox,  and  of  my  friend  Bodham  Green  also,  for  we  had 
gathered  that  he  was  much  of  the  same  mind  as  the  Doctor 
on  these  points.  As  for  Bodham,  I set  him  aside  at  once  as 
a mere  adventurer  in  any  matters  that  required  sound  theology 
and  philosophy.  He  was  a very  good  fellow,  but  his  real  line 
was  commerce  and  the  money  market.  He  might  talk  as  much 
as  he  liked,  and  bring  up  his  family  to  the  indulgence  of 
any  amount  of  “ viewiness  ” he  chose : but  there  he  ended. 
Dr.  Bullcox  was  a different  sort  of  person,  a clever,  headstrong, 
active  minded,  and  active  bodied  young  priest ; undeniably 
well  read  on  certain  subjects.  But  I could  assure  Mr.  Wychwood 
that  he  too  was  thought  rather  wild  in  his  opinions — within,  of 
course,  the  limits  of  toleration.  But  how  to  answer  all  that  he 
said,  or  all  that  he  implied,  I could  not  tell  much  better  than 
Mr.  Wychwood  himself.  At  last  an  idea  struck  him,  on  which 
we  acted. 

“You  know  Father  Miles/’  said  he,  “the  priest  of  Shotcote. 
I mentioned  my  ideas  to  him  not  long  ago,  when  I paid  a short 
visit  to  Amy,  and  I know  that  he  is  in  town  this  week  staying 
at  Walter  Amyot’s,  her  brother  in  law.  What  I am  certain  of 
is,  that  he  did  not  seem  to  disapprove  of  my  little  plan,  as 
he  certainly  must  have  disapproved  if  he  had  thought  with 
Dr.  Bullcox.  I promised  Amy  that  I would  go  and  see  Walter 
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and  Mary,  and  we  may  as  well  go  up  this  evening  and  dine 
with  them.  Bodham  Green  knows  that  I am  going  one  day, 
so  he  wont  be  put  out.  We’ll  catch  Father  Miles,  and  make 
him  our  oracle.” 

Mrs.  Bodham  and  Aunt  Bertha  made  a little  resistance,  but  I 
am  on  such  familiar  terms  at  Planes  that  I made  no  difficulty  in 
overpowering  the  resistance.  We  determined  not  to  go  up  to 
town  until  rather  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  to  make  up  for  our 
desertion  we  spent  the  rest  of  the  morning  in  the  large  well 
furnished  library,  which  was  used  as  a morning  room  by  the 
family,  except  for  musical  purposes.  There  were  the  two  young 
ladies,  Matilda  and  Eliza,  each  at  a table  of  her  own,  hard  at 
work  with  a number  of  books  before  them.  Matilda  was 
analyzing  a late  work  on  Man  and  his  Ancestors,  for  the  sake,  as 
she  told  us,  of  making  an  index  of  the  bad  syllogisms  and  invalid 
inferences  of  which  the  author  was  guilty.  “ I have  not  had 
much  sport  this  morning,”  she  said,  as  we  asked  her  how  she  got 
on,  “ only  three  undistributed  middles  and  two  syllogisms  with 
four  terms.”  Eliza  on  the  other  hand,  was  busy  with  an 
apparently  learned  book,  by  a distinguished  writer  of  the 
Domdanielite  school,  written  to  prove  that  the  Pope  and  the 
Vatican  Council  were  entirely  ignorant  of  Church  history.  Her 
business  was  to  examine  this  gentleman’s  quotations.  “ Do  you 
know,  I find  him  occasionally  correct,”  she  said  with  a gentle  smile. 

After  luncheon  we  took  a roundabout  stroll  with  the  elder 
ladies,  both  of  whom  preferred  walking  to  driving,  and  at  last 
found  ourselves  at  the  station,  whence  we  were  soon  whisked  to 
Waterloo,  and  made  our  way  to  a nice  little  house  in  the 
Brompton  district,  where  Walter  and  Mary  Amyot  received  us 
very  gladly. 

I must  render  my  story  short  as  my  space  is  running  narrow. 
Walter  and  Mary  left  us  to  ourselves  with  the  Father  after  dinner, 
when  we  told  him  that  we  had  a little  business  to  ask  him  about. 
Then  Mr.  Wychwood  related  to  him  what  had  passed  that 
morning  with  Dr.  Bullcox. 

Father  Miles  gave  a sort  of  whistle  and  began  to  laugh. 
Then  he  ran  upstairs  to  his  room,  and  returned  with  a French 
pamphlet  in  his  hand.  He  opened  it  and  began  to  read  us  out 
passage  after  passage,  in  which  the  very  ideas  which  we  had  set 
before  us  were  expressed.  “ This  pamphlet,”  he  said,  “has  made 
a good  deal  of  noise,  and  it  is  in  the  main  a very  good  work  of  a 
very  good  man.  In  his  attack  on  the  Revolution,  on  the  false 
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liberalism  of  the  day,  on  the  monsters  which  go  by  the  names  of 
Caesarism  and  Gallicanism,  he  has  done  good  service.  But, 
unfortunately,  he  has  got  some  queer  ideas  of  his  own  about 
classical  literature.  You  may  remember,”  he  said  to  me,  “ for 
Mr.  Wychwood  was  not  a Catholic  in  those  days ; but  you, 
Mr.  Lillicote,  may  remember  the  trouble  we  used  to  have  some 
years  ago  with  a small  party  among  ourselves,  who  were  so 
dreadfully  in  love  with  Gothic  architecture  and  Gothic  vestments 
that  they  gave  out  that  they  were  almost  a part  of  revelation,  and 
acted  as  if  Mass  itself  was  not  valid  or  profitable  unless  it  was 
said  in  a chasuble  of  that  particular  shape,  and  in  a church  of 
pointed  architecture.  They  say  some  one  once  went  to  St.  Peter’s, 
and  wouldn’t  say  Mass  over  the  tomb  of  the  Apostles  because 
there  were  none  but  Italian  vestments  in  the  sacristy.  I doubt 
whether  that  was  true,  but  that  story  expresses  the  wild  way  in 
which  some  good  people  got  to  talk.  It  is  the  same  sort  of 
thing,  this  raid  against  the  classics.  It  is  merely  now  a revival  of 
a movement  of  the  same  kind  which  began  in  France  some  years 
ago,  and  which  provoked  a good  deal  of  controversy,  so  that  the 
authorities  had  to  interfere.  The  issue  of  the  controversy,  so  far 
as  it  went,  was  against  the  anti-classicists,  and  thereon,  I believe, 
there  has  been  recourse  to  Rome.  She  has  answered  moderately 
in  defence  of  the  system  which  has  so  long  been  in  possession.  . 
Some  of  the  writers  who  had  directly  or  indirectly  taken  part  in 
the  battle,  expressed  themselves  very  properly  in  obedience  to 
the  answers  given  by  authority.  You  can’t  find  in  this  book,  I 
suspect,”  he  added,  turning  to  Mr.  Wychwood,  “ half  such  strong 
language  as  you  have  heard  from  our  friend  Bullcox.  He  is  a 
man  of  exaggeration  in  everything ; a very  good  fellow,  who  will 
certainly  come  right  when  he’s  had  more  experience,  provided  he 
doesn’t  run  his  head  against  a wall  before  he  cuts  his  wisdom 
teeth.  One  or  two  of  the  ultra  Goths  went  wrong  altogether  in 
consequence  of  their  craze,  but  the  majority  were  sensible  enough 
to  become  more  moderate.  It  would  have  been  a great  pity  if 
we  had  been  obliged  to  give  up  Gothic  architecture  or  even 
Gothic  vestments,  because  some  people  chose  to  be  so  exclusive 
in  their  admiration  of  these  very  beautiful  things.  This  present 
movement  has  more  at  the  bottom  of  it  than  the  Gothic  develop- 
ment, but  I do  not  think  it  will  come  to  much.” 

“Do  you  mean,”  said  Mr.  Wychwood,  “that  there  is  likely 
to  be  any  endeavour  to  revolutionize  our  system  of  education  in 
the  sense  of  this  pamphlet  ? ” 
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* No,  I don’t  mean  that,”  said  Father  Miles.  “ I am  not  at 
all  sure  that  it  may  not  be  very  much  to  our  advantage  that 
attention  should  be  directed  to  anything  like  ‘ultra  classicism/ 
You  see  here,”  he  said,  turning  to  a place  near  the  end  of  the 
volume,  “the  writer  quotes  a man  whom  we  all  have  in  a certain 
amount  of  veneration,  the  P&re  Grou,  who  complained  of  the 
education  of  his  own  day  as  being  toatc  paienne.  If  this  was 
true,  it  was  a great  and  pernicious  mistake,  and  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Church.  He  quotes  another  writer,  also  a 
Jesuit,  who  says,  ‘Dans  les  colleges,  pepini£res  de  l’Etat,  on  leur 
fait  lire  et  etudier  tout,  except^  les  auteurs  chr&iens  ’ — and  the 
writer  subjoins  in  a note,  ‘ Comme  on  le  fait  encore  aujourd’hui 
dans  les  petits  sdminaires  et  dans  les  colleges  catholiques.’*  As 
tp  this,  I can  only  say  that  I hope  it  is  not  true.  I think  there 
must  be  great  exaggeration.  P&re  Grou  had  a tinge  of  strictness 
about  him,  very  natural  to  a man  of  his  time — for  he  suffered 
under  the  suppression  of  the  Society,  and  was  driven  into  exile 
in  England  by  the  Revolution.  I wish  some  one  would  draw 
out  a paper  on  the  influence  of  Jansenism  on  persons  who 
were  not  Jansenists — nay,  on  persons  who  were  opposed  to 
Jansenism.  It  would  be  found  that  hardly  any  set  of  men 
escaped  the  infection  altogether.  We  had  a good  deal  of 
trouble  in  England  from  the  effects  of  a demi-semi-Jansenism, 
and  I really  don’t  think  that  it’s  quite  dead  yet.  Now,  Pere 
Grou,  with  all  his  sanctity,  was  stricter  than  he  might  have 
been  but  for  his  history.  Some  of  his  works  have  been 
garbled  in  an  overstrict  sense,  and  the  French  Jesuits  have  had 
to  reprint  them  in  the  last  few  years  from  the  original  manu- 
script, restoring  the  true  text.  The  work  from  which  this  author 
quotes  is  not  among  these  garbled  versions ; but  the  last  editor 
has  had  to  make  some  reserves  in  his  preface,  and  to  give  some 
explanation  as  to  this  very  passage. P6re  Grou  himself  was  a 

* Mgr.  Gaume,  Oh  at  sommes  nous , p.  369. 

t En  s’elevant,  non  sans  raison,  contre  l’education  toute  paienne  de  la  demiere 
moitie  du  xviiieme  siecle,  le  P&re  Grou  semble  envelopper  dans  la  mtme  reprobation 
ce  qui  se  pratiquait  de  la  maniere  la  plus  louable,  sans  danger  pour  la  foi  ni  les  moeurs, 
flans  les  &ablissements  ou  florissait,  sous  la  direction  du  clerge  et  la  surveillance  des 
eveques,  la  sage  discipline  inauguree  par  le  Concile  de  Trente.  Le  Pere  Grou 
condamne,  il  est  vrai,  Tabus  et  non  l’usage  des  auteurs  profanes,  et  il  reconnait 
expressement  “qu’on  ne  peut  leur  en  substituer  d’autres  aussi  utiles  h la  fin  qu’on  a en 
vue”  (p.  59).  Mais  il  n’est  pas  moins  vrai  qu’il  aurait  du  donner  plus  de  jour  a sa 
pens^e.  Il  se  serait  ainsi  epargne  d’etre  pin's,  apres  sa  mort,  pour  Tauxiliaire  d’un 
systeme  qui,  k coup  sur,  n’etait  pas  le  sien  (Le  Pere  Cadres.  Preface  de  Morale 
tirie  des  Confessions  de  St.  Augustin.  Par  le  P.  Jean  Nicolas  Grou.  Paris,  1863). 
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distinguished  classicist,  and  made  a very  good  translation  of 
Plato,  besides  writing  on  other  heathen  authors.  But  if  there 
are  any  places  of  Christian  education,  where,  as  this  writer 
asserts — going  beyond  the  Jesuit  whom  he  is  quoting — the 
pupils  are  made  to  read  and  study  everything,  except  Christian 
authors,  and  where,  as  this  assertion  seems  to  imply,  there  is  no 
counterbalancing  teaching  of  Christian  morality  or  Christian  truth 
as  such,  then  it  must  be  confessed  that  those  places  of  education 
need  reformation.  But  this  is  a very  different  thing  from  what 
is  rec6mmended  in  the  pamphlet  I hold  in  my  hand.  Again,  I 
will  say  that  it  may  be  worth  while  for  us  to  consider  whether 
some  Christian  writers  should  not  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
young,  for  there  are  many  beautiful  works  of  St  Chrysostom, 
St  Augustine,  and  others  still  later  than  these  Fathers,  which 
might  very  well  enter  into  any  course  of  higher  education.  This 
might  be  done,  and,  above  all,  we  might  aim  at  interpreting  and 
commenting  on  the  classics  in  the  way  in  which  we  are  told 
Father  Pierre  Lefevre’s  teacher  commented  on  them,  of  whom 
‘he  used  to  say  that  he  had  a way  of  making  the  profane 
authors  whom  he  taught  speak  the  language  of  the  Gospel** 
What  we  do  at  present  may  not  be  wrong — indeed,  it  cannot 
be  declared  to  be  absolutely  wrong,  without  condemning  the 
Church  of  at  least  supine  negligence  in  the  vital  point  of 
education — and  yet  there  may  be  something  even  which  we 
ought  to  do,  or  which  it  may  be  very  useful  for  us  to  attempt 
to  do.  And — I suppose  I may  speak  to  you,  Mr.  Wychwood, 
in  the  presence  of  our  friend,  as  to  what  we  were  talking  of  the 
other  day  ? — I would  bid  you  go  on  and  prosper,  if  you  have 
in  your  heart  the  plan  to  do  something  towards  good  editions  of 
the  classics — go  on  and  prosper,  without  minding  what  a score 
of  Bullcox’s  may  say  to  you.” 

“ Forgive  me,  Father  Miles/*  I said,  when  the  good  Father 
had  ended.  “You  were  going  to  tell  us  what  you  meant  by 
saying  that  this  movement  has  more  at  the  bottom  of  it  than  the 
Gothic  movement,  and  you  have  only  told  us  what  you  did  not 
mean.** 

“I  should  tire  your  patience  rather,  if  I did,  I fear,**  he 
replied.  “ This  is,  in  reality,  a theological  question.  The  view 
which  has  been  expressed  in  so  fullblown  a form  by  our  good 
Bullcox  has  its  root,  so  to  speak,  in  theological  opinions,  of  which 
I shall  only  say  that  they  are  at  least  imperfect,  narrow,  and,  in 
* See  Life  and  Letters  of  St.  Francis  Xavier , vol.  i.,  p.  8. 
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reality,  out  of  harmony  with  the  full,  sound,  noble  theology  of 
the  Fathers  and  the  Church.  They  are  secretly  connected  with 
narrow  notions  about  Providence,  about  human  nature  and 
free  will,  and  about  divine  grace,  and  they  would  be  simply 
impossible  in  minds  that  have  perfectly  mastered — as  far  as  one 
may  use  such  a word  as  ‘master'  in  such  a connection — the 
teaching  and  tradition  of  the  Church  in  these  matters.  Such, 
at  least,  is  my  opinion : and  I may  add  that  I think  the  good 
men  who  are  tempted  to  side  with  this  proposal  of  the 
entire  proscription  of  the  classics  as  being  the  source  of  all  the 
corruption  we  see  around  us,  only  require  to  look  a little  deeper 
into  the  theology  of  the  matter  in  order  to  be  ready  to  abandon 
their  ideas  on  the  subject  It  does  harm,  of  course,  to  have  any 
overdespondency,  or  again,  any  proposal  of  a ‘radical  reform/ 
in  our  camp,  because  it  implies  censure  on  the  past  and  on 
the  present,  and  is  in  truth  an  unrecognized  attack  upon  good 
soldiers  of  the  Church. 

“ Let  me  explain  a little  what  I mean  by  this.  At  the  present 
time,  it  would  be  particularly  unfortunate  if  overstrict  or  narrow 
views  were  to  obtain  among  us.  They  did  mischief  enough  in  the 
last  two  centuries,  and  now  that  the  Church  is  engaged  in  a great 
struggle,  they  would  do  much  more.  Things  are  bad  enough, 
perhaps  not  worse  than  they  have  ever  been  before,  but  still  the 
power  of  evil  in  the  world  seems  to  be  increased,  though  I 
hope  the  power  of  good  is  multiplied  also,  and  even  in  greater 
proportion.  But  what  can  be  worse  timed  than  to  call  at  the 
present  moment  on  the  Church  to  make  a radical  change  in  her 
system  of  education,  a change  of  that  sort  which  implies  that  up 
to  the  present  time  she  has  been  practically  wrong,  and  has 
thrown  away  the  souls  of  her  children  ? What  can  be  more 
likely  to  make  men  throw  down  their  arms  in  despair,  than  to 
teach  them  that  there  is  no  hope  at  all  for  the  present  gene- 
ration, when  the  present  generation  is  the  generation  which  must 
fight  in  order  to  secure  the  hope  of  the  future  ? The  time  most 
analogous  to  the  age  in  which  we  live,  the  time  which  we  ought 
to  look  to  as  our  model,  and  which  we  ought  to  hope  to  emulate 
and  rival  in  the  way  of  Catholic  reaction,  is  the  epoch  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.  Then  God  breathed  a new  spirit  of  force  and 
life  into  the  Church,  to  enable  her  to  recover  from  her  great 
losses,  and  He  gave  her  a large  number  of  conspicuous  saints  to 
be  the  leaders  of  her  reinvigorated  armies.  Then,  too,  there  was 
a great  move  made  in  the  way  of  Christian  education.  The 
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renaissance , moreover,  had  done  real  harm  then,  under  which  the 
Church  was  suffering,  for  the  first  outburst  in  favour  of  it  was 
little  less  than  an  intoxication  and  a delirium.  Yet  we  do  not 
find  either  the  Church  herself,  or  the  Popes,  or  the  great  saints 
of  that  time,  calling  for  the  proscription  of  classical  literature  in 
Christian  schools.  On  the  contrary,  the  Church  followed  in  the 
path  which  she  has  adopted  from  the  very  beginning,  and  it  is 
the  system  of  education  under  which  all  the  thousands  of  good 
Christians,  who  have  been  conspicuous  in  her  annals  from  that  time 
to  this,  have  been  trained,  that  is  now  attacked,  not  as  incomplete 
or  requiring  supplement  or  modification,  but  as  radically  bad. 
I have  not  the  slightest  thought  that  the  good  men  who 
maintain  the  thesis  which  is  insinuated  rather  than  set  forth  in 
this  pamphlet,  would  venture  to  say  that  the  Church  had  all 
along  been  mistaken  in  the  matter ; but  for  my  own  part,  if  I 
thought  as  they  do,  I should  not  know  how  to  avoid  the 
conclusion.  Moreover,  this  thesis  has  been  before  the  world, 
as  I said,  for  a good  many  years,  and  it  has  never  met  with 
much  favour  among  Catholics.  This  is  another  sign  that  it 
cannot  embody  a new  and  saving  truth  on  which  the  healing  of 
the  world  depends.  But  unless  it  is  a new  and  saving  truth,  it  is  a 
superfluous  and  pernicious  disturbance  of  men’s  minds  at  a time 
when  all  our  energies  ought  to  be  bent  to  efforts  of  practical 
importance.  It  may  be  that  it  only  lurks  in  holes  and  corners  : 
but  if  it  only  does  that,  it  must  paralyze  some  energies  and 
make  some  hearts  fail.  Still,  the  whole  course  of  theology  in  our 
times  is  against  the  mistaken  ideas  which  underlie  the  view  which 
has  alarmed  you  so  much.  Now,  I am  much  more  inclined  to 
see  you  have  a cup  of  tea  before  you  catch  your  train,  than  to 
keep  you  any  longer  listening  to  me.” 
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I.— HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

I.  Memoir  of  Count  de  Montalembert.  A Chapter  of  recent  French  History.  By 
Mrs.  Oliphant.  Two  vols.  Blackwoods,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

It  will  naturally  strike  any  one  acquainted  with  the  general  outline  of 
Count  de  Montalembert’s  career  and  with  the  more  prominent  features 
of  his  character  as  a public  man,  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  a 
full  and  complete  biography  of  this  great  Catholic  leader.  Such  a 
biography,  of  course,  will  some  day  be  written  in  France,  and  it  will 
reveal  many  beautiful  traits  and  noble  actions,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  will  no  doubt  have  to  speak  with  a freedom  which  cannot  now  be 
used  of  persons  still  living,  and  of  quarrels  and  conflicts  the  excitement 
of  which  has  hardly  as  yet  subsided.  The  historian  of  the  Catholic 
revival  of  the  present  century  will  have  much  to  say  about  Charles  de 
Montalembert,  and  many  who  will  have  entered  into  his  labours  and 
reaped  the  fruits  of  his  bold  selfdevotion  at  a time  when  he  was  almost 
alone,  and  had  to  create  a following  for  himself  in  defence  of  a cause  in 
which  the  highest  and  holiest  interests  of  all  were  wrapped  up,  will  learn 
how  to  appreciate  his  real  greatness — a greatness  which  was  unimpaired 
by  a single  selfish  or  ignoble  act  during  the  whole  of  a life  which, 
almost  from  the  very  dawn  of  manhood,  was  spent  in  the  public  gaze 
and  in  active  conflict,  and  which  will  then  be  understood  not  to  be 
really  defaced  by  certain  mistakes  of  judgment  and  errors  of  opinion 
which  no  one  can  question  to  have  been  such,  even  though  those 
mistakes  led  indirectly,  as  in  his  adhesion  to  the  Coup  d'Etat \ to 
consequences  unfavourable  to  the  Church  and  to  France,  and  even 
though  those  errors,  as  far  as  they  were  not  mere  misunderstandings, 
touched  upon  one  or  two  of  the  most  vital  points  as  to  which  the 
Church  has  had  to  confront  the  world  in  the  days  in  which  we  live. 
Montalembert  will  be  acknowledged  hereafter  not  only  to  have  been  a 
great  orator  and  a great  writer,  but  to  have  been  one  of  the  foremost 
men  in  Europe  of  his  time,  a man  who  made  himself  a real  power  in  his 
country  and  outside  his  country  by  taking  up  the  Catholic  cause  at  a 
time  when  no  one  else  had  taken  it  up,  and  when  he  himself  was 
scarcely  out  of  his  teens.  In  a battle  of  that  kind,  the  man  who  begins 
is  everything,  or  almost  everything.  Those  who  follow  him  may  surpass 
him  in  prudence,  in  correctness,  and  in  the  results  which  they  achieve, 
but  the  glory  of  beginning  is  unique. 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  though  a Protestant  and  a Briton,  has  done  the  work 
of  furnishing  us  with  a sort  of  provisional  memoir  of  Montalembert  very 
VOL.  XVII.  u 
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well.  She  has  had  great  help  from  his  family : her  pages  show  that  she 
has  had  access  to  his  journals  and  papers,  and  has  been  made  acquainted 
with  many  more  details  of  his  private  life  than  it  is  well  at  present  to 
publish.  She  thoroughly  admires  her  subject,  and  can  to  a great  extent 
sympathize  with  him.  In  truth,  Montalembert  has  a sort  of  charm  of 
his  own  for  us  English  people,  and  this  perhaps  has  made  his  biographer’s 
task  more  easy.  Not  only  was  he  half  Briton  by  birth,  not  only  were 
the  first  years  of  his  life  spent  in  this  country,  not  only,  besides,  did  he 
always  retain  and  continually  express  his  admiration  for  English  institu- 
tions, and  his  appreciation  of  the  more  solid  and  earnest  elements  of  our 
social  system,  but  he  was  also  English  in  his  industry,  his  seriousness,  his 
dislike  of  frivolity,  his  methodical  habits,  and  in  his  mode  of  political 
warfare.  The  most  active,  and,  in  some  respects,  the  most  useful  part 
of  his  life  just  coincided  with  that  short  period  of  French  history,  when, 
under  the  monarchy  of  July,  public  life  in  France  most  closely  resembled 
public  life  in  England,  and  his  great  campaign  against  the  University 
resembles  in  many  of  its  features  a campaign  fought  within  the  precincts 
of  St.  Stephen’s.  So  far,  as  we  have  said,  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  task  has  been 
rendered  easy  by  the  character  of  her  subject.  There  is,  however,  a 
temptation  to  which  such  a writer  was  sure  to  be  exposed,  and  there 
are  certain  features  and  circumstances  in  Montalembert’s  life  which  may 
seem  naturally  to  lend  themselves  to  it.  She  might  have  attempted  to 
make  Montalembert  rather  too  English.  As  far  as  we  can  see  she  has 
resisted  this  temptation,  and  we  cannot  but  honour  her  for  it  We  dd^ 
not  think  that  she  understands  fully  the  Catholic  principles  of  conduct 
which  underlay  the  whole  of  his  life.  She  seems  to  us  to  make  rather 
too  much,  for  instance,  of  what  seems  to  her  the  unheard  of  chivalry 
and  devotedness  with  which  Montalembert  and  the  other  writers  of 
L' Avenir  went  to  Rome  to  ask  for  a decision  on  the  line  which  they 
had  taken.  They  were  not  the  first  Catholics  who  have  done  such 
things,  and  certainly  they  will  not  be  the  last.  Where  she  tries  to 
reason  out  Montalembert’s  conduct  and  feelings  on  such  occasions,  she 
is  often  too  elaborate  and  subtle,  and  sometimes  shows  a little  ignorance 
of  what  is  ordinary  in  Catholic  thought  and  practice.  But  on  the  main 
point,  from  whatever  cause,  this  book  is  not  an  attempt  to  make 
Montalembert  out  an  inconsistent  or  unreasonable  man,  on  his  own 
principles,  in  his  devotion  and  submission  to  the  Church. 

We  consider  this  to  be  a great  merit  in  the  volume  before  us,  and  it 
is  a merit  which  Catholic  writers  should  be  the  first  to  acknowledge.  It 
is  very  possible,  indeed,  to  take  exception  to  her  estimate  of  some  of 
those  in  the  Catholic  camp  who  lately  were  opposed — in  France  with 
deplorable  personal  rancour  and  violence  of  language — to  the  line  taken 
by  Montalembert.  But  we  think  the  following  passage,  which  is  almost 
at  the  close  of  the  work,  as  creditable  to  the  writer  as  it  is  necessary  for 
the  full  understanding  of  Montalembert’s  own  position. 

We  may  be  allowed  to  express  our  own  conviction  that  Montalembert 
had  not  at  any  time  the  remotest  intention  of  resistance  or  rebellion  against 
the  Holy  See.  His  letter  is  in  itself  an  elaborate  argument  to  prove  that  his 
sentiments  were  the  same  as  he  had  held  all  his  life,  and  these  volumes  have 
been  written  vainly,  if  the  most  careless  reader  has  not  found  in  them 
unmistakable  evidence  of  his  unwavering  devotion  and  obedience  to  Rome, 
even  when  her  decisions  were  most  against  him.  There  were  none  of 
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the  makings  of  a Dissenter  in  him.  His  conception  of  the  greatness 
of  the  Church  and  her  mission  in  this  world,  was  directly  contrary  to 
anything  that  exceeded  the  bounds  of  constitutional  opposition.  In  all  his 
private  letters  this  confidence  in  the  Church  as  the  one  thing  stable  on  earth 
— the  ark,  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  which  no  deluge  can  submerge,  is  the 
consolation  to  which  he  continually  returns,  his  unfailing  comfort  in  all  his 
despondency.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  reason,  however  serious,  could 
have  induced  him  to  desert  that  Church  or  to  sanction  the  smallest  rent  in 
that  long  unity  of  ages,  which  was  his  chief  and  great  encouragement  amid 
all  the  darkness  of  national  prospects  and  all  the  evils  which  seemed  to  him 
ready  at  a moment’s  notice  to  overflow  the  world. 

Having  said  this,  we  may  add  that  the  following  scene  was  narrated  to  us 
personally  by  an  eyewitness,  whose  perfect  trustworthiness  is  absolutely 
beyond  question.  ...  After  the  publication  of  his  letter,  and  very  shortly 
before  his  death,  while  all  the  Catholic  world  was  discussing  the  great 
question  and  speculating  as  to  the  results  which  must  follow,  one  of  his 
visitors  put  a direct  question  to  Montalembert. 

“ If  the  Infallibility  is  proclaimed,  what  will  you  do  ?”  “ I will  struggle 
against  it  as  long  as  I can,”  he  said.  But  when  the  question  was  repeated, 
the  sufferer  raised  himself  quickly  in  his  chair  with  some  of  his  old  animation, 
and  turned  to  his  questioner,  “ What  should  I do  ?”  he  said,  “ We  are  always 
told  that  the  Pope  is  a Father.  Eh  bien  ! there  are  many  fathers  who 
demand  our  adherence  to  things  very  far  from  our  inclinations  and  contrary 
to  our  ideas.  In  such  a case  the  son  struggles  while  he  can,  he  tries  hard 
to  persuade  his  father — discusses,  and  talks  the  matter  over  with  him.  But 
when  it  is  done,  when  he  sees  no  possibility  of  succeeding,  but  receives  a 
distinct  refusal,  he  submits.  I shall  do  the  same.” 

“ You  will  submit  as  far  as  form  goes,”  said  his  visitor.  “ You  will  submit 
externally,  but  how  will  you  reconcile  that  submission  with  your  ideas  and 
convictions  ? ” 

Still  more  distinctly  and  clearly  he  replied,  “ I will  make  no  attempt  to 
reconcile  them.  I will  simply  submit  my  will,  as  has  to  be  done  in  respect 
to  all  the  other  questions  of  the  faith.  I am  not  a theologian,  it  is  not  my 
part  to  decide  on  such  matters,  and  God  does  not  ask  me  to  understand. 
He  asks  me  to  submit  my  will  and  intelligence,  and  I will  do  so.”  After 
having  made  this  solemn  though  abrupt  confession  of  faith,  says  the  witness 
whom  we  have  just  quoted,  he  added  with  a smile,  “ It  is  simple  enough, 
there  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  it.” 

We  reserve  a fuller  notice  of  these  interesting  volumes  for  a future 
article. 


2.  The  Life  and  Labours  of  Mr.  Brassey.  By  Arthur  Helps.  Bell  and  Daldy. 

London,  1872. 

Although  there  is  a certain  class  of  character  which  we  flatter 
ourselves  is  peculiar  to  (he  English  as  a nation,  it  is  by  no  means  every 
day  that  we  meet  a man  possessing  all,  or  even  many,  of  the  qualities 
which  combine  in  the  formation  of  the  typiqal  Englishman.  Perhaps 
in  the  life  of  Mr.  Brassey  there  are  traits  which  indicate  an  indifference 
to  personal  interest,  somewhat  beyond  what  is  generally  attributed  to  the 
solid  character  of  John  Bull.-  These  appear  hand  in  hand  with  so  much 
earnest  attention  to  the  duty  in  hand,  that  our  sympathies  are  engaged, 
though  in  these  days  of  competition  we  almost  feel  tempted  to  wonder 
that  such  a man  met  with  the  success  that  he  did. 
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Where  there  is  a question  of  manliness,  courage,  perseverance,  and 
justice — nay,  we  should  rather  say  generosity — Mr.  Brassey  will  bear 
comparison  with  the  most  exalted  specimen  of  the  John  Bull  kind.  He 
was  bom  November  7th,  1805,  at  Buerton,  in  the  parish  of  Aldford,  in 
Cheshire.  He  belonged  to  an  ancient  family,  possessing  a small  landed 
property.  At  sixteen  years  of  age  he  was  articled  to  a Mr.  Lawton,  a 
land  surveyor  and  agent  Later  on,  Mr.  Lawton  commenced  a business 
at  Birkenhead,  and  took  Mr.  Brassey  into  partnership.  When  he  died, 
the  responsibility  fell  upon  Mr.  Brassey,  who  in  a few  years  time  became 
acquainted  with  George  Stephenson,  who  first  gave  him  the  idea  of 
tendering  for  railway  contracts.  He  was  then  about  twenty  nine  years 
of  age,  and  had  entered  upon  a career  which,  being  new,  required 
greater  powers  of  organization  than  would  now  be  the  case. 

He  soon  rose  to  a trustworthy  position,  and  his  Memoirs  are 
specially  interesting  on  account  of  the  incidental  details  regarding 
many  foreigh  works  which  he  undertook.  Several  pages  are  devoted 
to  an  analysis  of  the  powers  and  peculiarities  of  the  various  workmen 
he  employed,  and  perhaps  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  one  who  had 
laboured  long  as  an  engineer  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that 
unskilled  or  ordinary  labour  is  of  much  the  same  value  in  all 
countries.  Being  acquainted  with  its  worth  in  South  America,  Russia, 
Holland,  and  India,  as  well  as  on  other  foreign  soils,  he  decides 
that  the  value  is  equivalent  in  each  country,  because  the  wages  vary  so 
exactly  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  time  that  each  labourer  occupies 
in  completing  his  work.  For  instance,  in  the  countries  we  have  named 
the  inhabitants  may  demand  low  wages,  but  their  rate  of  labour  is  also 
very  slow.  It  is  true  that  an  English  labourer  will  do  more  than 
any  of  these,  but  since  his  pay  has  also  to  be  so  much  higher,  it 
brings  the  matter  to  the  same  value.  When  Mr.  Brassey  first  undertook 
foreign  contracts,  the  navvies  were  in  a large  proportion  English,  as  their 
skill  in  many  points  far  exceeded  that  of  the  French  labourers,  though 
in  time  the  latter  acquired  thorough  dexterity.  The  difficulties  of 
language  among  these  uneducated  fellow  labourers  may  be  imagined, 
and  gave  rise  to  a dialect  resembling  what  is  called  “ pigeon  English,” 
spoken  at  Hong  Kong  by  the  Chinese  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
British  sailors. 

Mr.  Brassey  had  a great  horror  of  all  contention,  and  would  submit 
, to  loss  rather  than  be  led  into  it.  He  declared  that  he  had  only  once 
been  led  into  a lawsuit  which  he  could  not  avoid,  as  he  had  a partner, 
that  it  had  gained  him  nothing  and  that  he  would  never  be  led  into  one 
again.  Upon  some  occasions,  when  men  in  his  employment  had  been 
dissatisfied,  they  attempted  legal  proceedings,  but  since  two  sides  are 
necessary  to  a quarrel  they  did  not  succeed.  And  such  was  his  generous 
forbearance,  he  would  still  give  them  work.  If,  in  the  carrying  out  of  a 
contract  a disaster  occurred,  Mr.  Brassey  wasted  not  time  and  temper 
in  trying  to  find  out  upon  whom  the  loss  or  blame  should  fall.  His  first 
thought  was  how  the  work  in  question  should  be  most  promptly  restored, 
leaving  the  other  question  for  after  consideration  in  a most  liberal 
manner.  It  is  true  that  in  many  cases  he  must  have  been  greatly  the 
loser,  but  that  a straightforward  and  generous  policy  answers  best  in  the 
long  run  is  evident  by  the  fortune  he  amassed.  His  capital,  however, 
was  generally  invested  in  his  various  business  transactions,  so  that  it 
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would  have  been  hard  to  compute  or  realize  it  Thus  he  could  hardly 
be  accounted  a millionaire,  and  his  mode  of  life  was  never  a lavish  or 
extravagant  one.  It  is  said  of  him  that 

He  was  a man  very  indifferent  to  the  possession  of  money.  His 
mind  was  always  occupied  in  getting  the  work  through  that  he  had  under- 
taken, and  there  was  a certain  apparent  carelessness  about  his  own  private 
affairs,  which  only  gives  us  a higher  notion  of  the  unselfishness  of  the  man. 
It  was  not  connected  with  any  deficiency  of  financial  ability.  Mr.  Brassey 
knew  thoroughly  well  a good  investment  from  a bad  one,  but  he  never 
seemed  to  take  die  trouble  to  think  about  investments. 

The  same  person  quoted  in  his  biography,  speaks  of  Mr.  Brassey’s 
exceeding  cheerfulness — 

— especially  when  tried  by  difficulties  and  disasters  in  the  work,  and  by 
considerable  pecuniary  losses.  I remember,  he  says,  Mr.  Bartlett,  who  had 
known  Mr.  Brassey  as  a younger  man  than  I did,  telling  me  that  Mr.  Brassey 
never  appeared  so  happy  as  when  he  had  lost  ,£20,000.  Whether  it  was  that 
he  made  an  effort  at  cheerfulness,  to  throw  it  off  his  mind,  I cannot  say,  but 
Mr.  Bartlett  said  that  he  used  to  rub  his  hands,  and  that  any  one  would  have 
supposed  that  he  was  delighted  rather  than  otherwise.  I remember  even  at 
the  time  of  the  panic,  when  things  were  at  the  worst,  Mr.  Brassey  saying  one 
night  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  “ Never  mind,  we  must  be  content 
with  a little  loss,  that  is  all.”  That  was  when  he  supposed  he  had  lost  a 
million  of  money. 

In  1831  Mr.  Brassey  had  married*  Maria,  second  daughter  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Harrison,  of  Birkenhead.  She  was  of  great  assistance  to  him, 
even  in  business  operations,  by  the  clearness  of  her  judgment,  and  she 
seems  to  have  fulfilled  admirably  the  large  share  of  private  responsibility 
and  family  care,  which  devolved  upon  her  in  consequence  of  her 
husband's  ceaseless  occupation.  Indeed,  he  never  undertook  any  very 
important  concern  without  taking  her  into  his  council.  In  spite  of  his 
ordinary  success,  Mr.  Brassey  did  not  entirely  escape  those  vicissitudes 
attendant  upon  extensive  monetary  dealings.  In  1866  he  suffered  losses, 
which  plunged  him  in  heavy  liabilities,  and  he  was  indebted  to  a friend 
for  aid  and  advice.  But,  also,  he  owed  much  to  his  steadfastness  of 
purpose,  in  carrying  out  the  Lemberg  and  Czernowitz  line,  which  was  at 
that  time  one  of  his  chief  sources  of  embarrassment.  He  was  recom- 
mended by  several  of  his  friends  to  delay  the  works,  but  he  persevered 
in  his  constant  plan  of  completing  a contract  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
line  was  finished  three  or  four  months  before  the  time  stipulated,  and 
this  brought  into  play  large  funds  which  had  hitherto  been  unavailable. 
The  Austrian  and  Prussian  war,  which  was  then  going  on,  added  to  the 
merit  of  his  energy  and  success.  Mr.  Brassey  chose  his  agents  and 
workmen  carefully,  then  he  placed  in  them  thorough  confidence,  and 
this  will  account  perhaps  for  the  fidelity  on  their  part  which  enabled  him 
to  cope  with  these  great  difficulties.  The  unfailing  care  which  he 
exercised  in  keeping  his  men  employed  in  times  of  slack  work,  may  be 
cited  as  a proof  of  wisdom,  but  also  it  was  a practice  of  real  charity, 
since  to  provide  against  want  may  be  one  of  the  most  prudent  methods 
of  rendering  a service  to  others.  He  also  showed  great  kindness  in 
sickness  or  other  troubles.  Of  his  numerous  acts  of  generosity  one 
may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 
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One  of  his  old  agents,  of  much  merit  and  worth,  had  unfortunately  lost  the 
whole  of  a competent  independence,  which  he  had  acquired  in  Mr.  Brassey’s 
service.  Mr.  Brassey,  anxious  to  give  him  the  opportunity  of  recovering 
himself,  confided  to  him  several  missions  connected  with  new  projects.  In 
the  last  of  these,  the  agent  was  taken  suddenly  ill  before  reaching  his  desti- 
nation, and  died  immediately  after  his  arrival,  almost  at  the  very  same  time 
that  his  wife,  whom  he  had  left  in  good  health  in  England,  succumbed  to  a 
still  more  sudden  attack.  A family  of  six  children  were  thus  left  orphans, 
and  without  any  sort  of  provision.  Mr.  Brassey  had  already  made  an 
advance  of  several  thousand  pounds,  for  which  he  held  as  security  a policy  of 
insurance  on  the  life  of  his  agent.  This  he  immediately  relinquished  in 
favour  of  the  children,  and  further  headed  with  a substantial  sum  a list  of 
subscriptions  made  by  the  friends  of  the  deceased  for  the  orphans. 

. Again  we  are  told  that — 

Though  very  liberal  in  relieving  all  cases  of  distress  which  came  within 
his  immediate  cognizance,  and  especially  those  which  originated  amongst 
persons  of  his  own  staff,  his  name  does  not  figure  largely  in  subscriptions  to 
public  charities.  . . . But  some  notion  may  be  formed  of  Mr.  Brassey’s 
habitual  liberality,  when  I state  that  it  is  estimated  that  during  his  lifetime 
he  gave  away  about  two  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

In  addition  to  this,  he  showed  much  kindness  in  helping  young  men 
on  their  first  start  in  life,  while  it . is  said  that  he  never  left  a letter 
unanswered.  Many  thousands  of  these  were  from  persons  in  humble 
ranks  of  life,  who,  with  no  particular  claim  upon  him,  might  solicit  loans 
or  request  his  interest  in  some  other  way.  Still  each  writer  would 
receive  a kindly  reply.  Mr.  Brassey  was  distinguished  for  a natural 
courtesy  and  refinement  of  feeling,  with  great  amiability  of  temper. 
Indeed,  his  gentleness  went  so  far  that  he  seemed  almost  incapable  of 
meeting  any  request  with  a direct  negative.  This  is  pleasing  and 
remarkable  in  a man,  whose  energy  in  business  and  freedom  from  habits 
of  selfindulgence  remove  him  from  the  suspicion  of  over  facility  and 
softness. 

In  the  year  1867,  Mr.  Brassey’s  health  began  to  decline,  though  he 
had  periods  of  rallying  and  was  able  for  some  time  to  attend  to  business 
matters.  During  his  last  illness  there  were  touching  proofs  of  the  strong 
affection  that  his  tenderness  and  courtesy  had  won.  Some  who  had 
been  in  his  employment,  even  in  foreign  countries,  hastened  from  great 
distances  in  the  hope  of  one  more  interview.  He  died  at  Hastings,  on 
December  8th,  1870.  For  a long  time  he  had  been  aware  that  his  life 
was  drawing  to  a close,  and  was  quite  resigned.  His  mind  was  a very 
religious  one,  free  from  prejudice,  but  with  the  clinging  confidence  of  a 
child  he  was  devoted  to  the  religious  convictions  in  which  he  had  been 
educated.  Looking  upon  his  life  as  regarded  himself  only,  it  was  on  the 
whole  an  uneventful  one,  and  except  from  the  manly  simplicity  of  his 
character,  it  owes  its  interest  chiefly  to  the  varied  characters  with  whom 
his  labours  brought  him  into  contact,  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that  these 
labours  commenced  in  the  very  early  days  of  railway  formation,  so  that 
his  abilities  were  not  only  brought  into  full  play,  but  also  received  a 
thorough  appreciation.  Sir  Arthur  Helps’  book  is  written  in  a peculiar 
fashion,  the  life  being  divided  according  to  the  information  concerning 
Mr.  Brassey  furnished  by  numerous  separate  witnesses.  Perhaps  this 
plan  gives  more  minute  details  of  the  subject,  besides  affording  a variety 
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of  testimonies  as  to  the  character  of  the  man.  But  it  strikes  us  the 
author  has  sacrificed  to  that  object  the  beauty  of  style  and  the  power 
of  sustained  interest,  which  an  unbroken  narrative  might  have  possessed. 


3.  Vie  de  la  Mere  Emilie.  Fondatrice  des  Religieuses  de  la  Sainte-Famille,  de 
Viliefranche.  Par  Leon  Aubineau.  Paris  : Poussielgne  Freres,  1869. 

After  the  French  Revolution  had  swept  away  the  convents  and 
other  religious  institutions  in  France,  there  was  a brief  period  of  panic 
and  confusion  among  those  who  had  been  separated  from  the  observance 
of  community  life,  and  scattered  far,  sometimes,  even  from  the  oppor- 
tunities of  practising  the  Catholic  faith.  Religious  houses  had  principally 
been  charged  with  the  education  of  youth  in  addition  to  other  important 
labours,  and  the  destruction  of  the  convents  necessarily  led  to  the  most 
deplorable  ignorance  of  the  faith.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  when  order 
was  restored,  and  hearts  once  more  yearned  for  the  graces  of  community 
life,  that  the  work  of  education  should  be  one  of  the  principal  objects  of 
those  who  aspired  to  serve  our  Lord  by  active  work  consecrated  by  the 
vows  of  religion.  Hence,  since  that  period  there  has  been,  especially 
in  France,  a strong  tendency  to  the  foundation  of  new  orders,  not  always 
for  die  teaching  of  youth,  it  is  true,  but  that  was  the  exterior  need  which 
seems  first  to  have  given  the  impulse.  The  orders  already  existing  had 
not  yet  recovered  the  shock  of  revolutionary  persecution,  and  were  by 
no  means  in  a condition  to  found  new  establishments  such  as  should 
meet  the  wants  of  a people  who  had  to  be  brought  back  to  the  obser- 
vances of  Christianity,  or  to  be  instructed  in  its  doctrine. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  unpretending  of  these  new 
Congregations,  perhaps,  was  that  of  the  Holy  Family,  founded  at 
Viliefranche  by  Emilie  de  Rodat,  called  subsequently  Mfcre  Emilie. 
Marie  Emilie  Guillemette  de  Rodat  was  bom  on  the  6th  of  September, 
1787,  at  the  Chateau  de  Druelle,  near  Rodez.  She  belonged  to  a family 
of  distinction,  though  she  was  soon  to  lose  such  advantages  through  the 
Revolution.  Her  family,  however,  was  still  more  worthy  of  notice  from 
the  traditions  of  piety  which  graced  it  on  the  side  of  both  parents. 
When  only  eighteen  months  old  she  was  adopted  by  her  grandmother, 
Madame  de  Pomayrols,  a person  of  great  piety  and  virtue.  In  her  youth 
she  had  desired  the  religious  life,  and  it  was  probably  this  inclination 
which  influenced  the  mind  of  Emilie  in  that  direction.  As  she  grew  up, 
Madame  de  Pomayrols  lived  with  her  mother,  Madame  de  Selves,  and 
a sister  in  law,  Agathe  de 'Pomayrols,  a Visitation  nun,  who  had  been 
driven  from  her  convent  during  the  Revolution.  These  ladies,  all 
eminently  pious,  bestowed  the  utmost  care  upon  the  training  of 
Emilie.  In  after  life  she  spoke  frequently  of  the  extreme  gentle- 
ness mingled  with  firmness  by  which  her  grandmother  ruled  her, 
while  she  early  gave  proofs  of  the  good  effects  produced  by  the 
constant  watchfulness  that  had  been  lavished  upon  her.  When  only 
three  years  old,  she  fell  asleep  and  was  put  to  bed  before  the  usual 
time,  but  she  soon  awoke  and  remembered  that  she  had  not  said  her 
prayers.  During  the  day  her  mind  turned  upon  heavenly  things,  and  at 
play  she  would  say  to  her  little  companions — “ We  must  do  everything 
for  the  love  of  God ; everything,  even  playing  with  dolls.” 
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Emilie  had  a great  love  for  the  poor.  United  to  the  love  of  God,  it 
may  be  considered  her  principal  attraction.  All  the  money  or  delicacies 
she  received  she  would  bestow  upon  them,  frequently  even  she  would 
deprive  herself  of  her  food  to  give  it  to  the  poor.  In  spite  of  great 
tenderness,  Madame  de  Pomayrols  had  brought  her  up  in  habits  of  the 
strictest  modesty  and  reserve,  not  even  allowing  her  to  look  out  of  the 
window,  insisting  also  on  great  moderation  in  her  manners  as  well  as  in 
her  amusements.  However,  she  was  naturally  of  a quick,  proud  temper, 
ready  to  resent  the  least  slight,  so  she  had  some  struggles  in  spite  of 
good  dispositions  and  careful  nurture. 

Before  Emilie  de  Rodat  had  attained  the  age  of  six,  the  nation  was 
plunged  in  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution,  when  the  public  practices  of 
religion  were  impossible.  At  eleven  years  old  she  was  with  her  grand- 
mother at  the  Chateau  de  Ginals,  near  which  a Dominican  Father  had 
taken  refuge.  This  seemed  a good  opportunity  for  her  to  make  her 
first  communion,  and  since  the  times  were  so  perilous,  it  seemed  a long 
preparation  might  be  dispensed  with.  She  made  it  with  admirable 
fervour,  so  that  she  never  afterwards  doubted  that  she  had  made  a good 
first  communion,  and  yet,  to  show  that,  in  a child,  devotion  is  not 
incompatible  with  some  frivolity,  and  for  the  consolation  of  those  who 
watch  over  children,  and  are  liable  to  be  disheartened  at  their  little 
volatile  ways,  she  tells  us  that,  on  returning  from  the  altar  to  her 
place,  she  found  some  amusement  in  playing  with  her  fingers.  She 
explained  this  apparent  contradiction  by  saying  that,  provided  the 
child  brings  an  innocent  heart,  God  takes  possession,  and  Himself 
acts  within  *it.  Very  soon  she  imbibed  a love  of  meditation,  and 
chose  retired  spots  where  she  could  yield  to  it  at  leisure.  Upon  one 
occasion  she  was  in  the  very  room  where  her  great  grandmother  had 
died,  when  a certain  fear  came  upon  her  which  checked  her  devotion. 
This  led  to  the  relaxation  of  her  pious  habits,  and  soon  made  itself 
apparent  by  a difference  in  her  confessions.  Upon  this  being  pointed 
out  to  her,  she  renewed  her  fervour,  and  she  was  still  faithful  in  her 
devotion  to  the  poor,  but  she  was  ill  at  ease,  and  became  anxious  to 
avoid  any  appearance  of  piety.  Afterwards,  various  circumstances, 
such  as  the  marriages  of  some  relations,  drew  Emilie  more  than  usual 
into  society.  This  also  tended  to  lessen  her  devotion.  Her  com- 
munions became  less  frequent;  she  even  left  one  confessor  because 
he  urged  a more  frequent  approach  to  the  sacraments.  She  had  no 
wish  to  risk  her  soul,  but  she  was  determined  not  to  yield  to  what  she 
chose  to  consider  an  exaggerated  piety.  A taste  for  the  world  grew 
upon  her,  so  that  during  eighteen  months  she  only  went  to  holy 
communion  four  or  five  times.  She  committed  no  action  worthy  of 
blame,  yet  later  on  she  said,  regarding  this  period — “ These  were  days 
that  I would  wish  to  efface  from  my  life  with  tears  of  blood.” 

A change  was  soon  to  be  made  in  the  outward  life  of  Emilie.  We 
have  mentioned  that  her  grandmother,  Madame  de  Pomayrols,  had 
early  in  life  felt  a desire  for  the  religious  life,  this  longing  came  back 
again  when,  having  finished  the  education  and  settlement  of  all  her 
children,  there  seemed  an  opportunity  of  partially  fulfilling  it.  When 
calmer  times  succeeded  the  terrors  of  the  Revolution,  those  nuns  who 
had  then  been  dispersed  were  disposed  to  resume  the  mode  of  life  from 
which  the  false  cry  of  liberty  had  released  them.  It  was  impossible  to 
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reestablish  the  various  communities  that  had  been  broken  up,  but  a lady 
of  the  family  of  Castanet  d’Armagnac,  who  had  been  an  Ursuline,  and 
was  called  in  religion  Madame  Saint  Cyr,  opened  a house  at  Villefranche 
for  the  reception  of  those  nuns  who  had  been  driven  from  their  own 
communities.  This  institution  formed  a kind  of  retreat  where  each 
could  follow  as  far  as  possible  her  own  rule,  while  all  were  united  in  the 
common  work  of  education.  Madame  de  Pomayrols  determined  upon 
retiring  to  this  house,  but  was  somewhat  at  a loss  with  regard  to  Emilie. 
It  seemed  too  serious  a life  for  one  so  young,  who  was  already  imbibing 
a taste  for  gaiety,  she  therefore  gave  her  the  choice  of  accepting  it  or 
returning  to  her  parents  at  Druelle.  Either  alternative  tfas  most 
unattractive,  since  all  Emilie’s  inclinations  wrere  for  the  society  and 
amusements  which  she  enjoyed  at  Ginals.  For  the  quiet  country 
routine  of  Druelle  she  had  as  much  distaste  as  for  the  semiconventual* 
retirement  of  Madame  Saint  Cyris  establishment.  However,  she  made 
choice  of  her  own  home,  returning  there  at  about  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Her  parents  were  very  strict  and  watched  over  her  constantly,  but 
after  a few  months  she  paid  a visit  to  some  relations,  where  she  was 
once  more  exposed  to  the  temptations  of  a worldly  life.  She  had  never 
before  consented  even  to  join  in  dancing,  but  on  this  occasion  she 
yielded,  for  which  she  always  afterwards  severely  reproached  herself,  as 
well  as  for  permitting  her  affections  to  be  attracted  by  a young  man  into 
whose  company  she  was  thrown.  She  does  not  accuse  herself  of  having 
fallen  into  any  serious  fault,  but  having  felt  the  attractions  of  grace,  she 
probably  was  conscious  of  the  opposition  between  those  pleasures  to 
which  she  yielded,  and  the  higher  vocation  that  awaited  her.  Love  for 
the  poor  still  kept  its  hold  upon  Emilie ; she  sought  them  out  whenever 
she  could  in  company  with  a friend  of  humble  condition,  named  Marie 
Anne  Gombert,  who  was  entirely  devoted  to  works  of  charity.  However, 
she  determined  to  resist  being  led  into  the  practice  of  piety,  until  at 
last  God  visited  her  with  an  illness  which  prevented  her  from  following 
her  usual  pursuits.  An  overpowering  languor  took  possession  of  her, 
yet  her  only  regret  was  at  being  cut  off  from  amusements,  while  she  was 
mortified  at  her  own  pale,  sickly  appearance.  She  gave  way  to  melan- 
choly, but  her  heart  still  resisted  the  drawings  of  grace.  Even  at  Easter 
when  she  approached  the  sacraments,  it  was  without  any  reproaches  of 
conscience.  When  she  recovered  her  health  jho  sense  of  gratitude 
seemed  awakened  in  her,  but  the  grace  of  conversion  was  not  far  off. 
At  the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  1804,  the  priest  to  whom  she  went  to 
confession  endeavoured  to  rouse  her  to  a sense  of  the  state  of  her  soul, 
she  became  almost  suddenly  enlightened,  she  conceived  a horror  for  her 
past  tepidity  and  gave  herself  once  for  all  to  the  service  of  our  Lord. 

From  this  time  a complete  change  was  evident  in  Emilie.  Love  of 
dress  and  vanity  had  passed  away  \ her  delight  was  in  the  love  of  God, 
while  she  seemed  capable  of  any  sacrifice.  She  had  an  ardent  desire 
for  humiliation  and  mortification  ; especially  she  proved  more  than  ever 
her  devotion  to  the  poor,  attending  them  in  the  most  repulsive  maladies, 
practising  every  kind  of  little  economy  and  labour  for  their  benefit.  At 
the  same  time,  her  mind  was  strengthened  by  spiritual  reading  of  a 
solid  description.  Her  aunt  had  brought  from  her  convent  various 
papers  and  books  regarding  the  Order  of  the  Visitation.  Thus  she 
became  acquainted,  through  the  works  of  the  Mere  de  Chaugy,  with 
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the  eajly  founders  of  that  order,  and  was  penetrated  with  the  spirit  ot 
St  Francis  of  Sales.  After  a year  and  a half  of  separation,  Madame 
de  Pomayrols  wished  her  granddaughter  to  return  to  her.  This  was  at 
first  a sorrow,  as  Druelle  had  become  endeared  to  Emilie  by  the  graces 
she  had  received  there ; but  still  greater  favours  awaited  her  at  Ville- 
franche.  M.  l’Abbd  Marty  became  her  director.  He  had  refused  the 
constitutional  oath  in  1791,  and  had  to  emigrate.  On  his  return, 
refusing  some  ecclesiastical  dignities,  he  settled  at  Villefranche,  devoting 
himself  to  the  amelioration  of  the  people  so  depressed  by  the  reign  of 
anarchy  and  infidelity.  Naturally  he  had  the  training  of  youth  greatly  at 
heart,  and  for  this  object  Emilie  was  to  be  an  instrument  in  his  hands. 
He  had  the  direction  of  Madame  Saint  Cyr’s  house ; therefore,  when  she 
rejoined  her  aunt,  she  fell  at  once  under  his  influence.  He  taught  her 
many  details  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  she  gained  progress  rapidly  under 
his  instruction.  Her  chief  failings  were  on  the  subject  of  humility,  and 
this  was  the  virtue  to  which  she  felt  a particular  attraction. 

Madame  Saint  Cyr’s  house,  being  composed  of  so  many  various 
elements,  presented  to  Emilie  something  far  different  from  the  ideal  of 
religious  life  which  she  had  formed  in  her  own  mind.  This  ideal  was* not 
exaggerated,  but  those  around  were  inclined  to  consider  it  chimerical, 
and  laughed  at  her  accordingly,  prophesying  that  contact  with  the  world 
would  change  her  views.  This  idea  saddened  her,  and  led  her  to  pray 
for  the  spirit  of  constancy  and  fervour.  We  shall  see  further  on  that  it 
was  not  in  vain.  Being  asked  to  help  Madame  Saint  Cyr  by  instructing 
some  children  that  were  preparing  for  first  communion,  she  succeeded 
so  well  as  to  gain  a reputation  in  the  town.  This  kind  of  employment 
once  begun,  she  continued  to  occupy  herself  in  various  ways  with  the 
children,  over  whom  she  gained  a most  salutary  influence  through  the 
same  method  of  gentle  firmness  that  her  grandmother  had  exercised 
towards  herself.  Many  other  works  of  charity  presented  themselves, 
of  which  she  acquitted  herself  with  the  same  zeal ; but  the  desire  for 
religious  life  was  growing  stronger  and  stronger.  She  confided  her 
desires  to  M.  l’Abb^  Marty,  who  insisted  on  delay,  and  kept  her  waiting 
four  years  for  its  fulfilment,  though  he  allowed  her  to  make  the  three 
vows  privately. 

After  this  long  trial,  with  his  permission,  she  tried  the  congregation 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Nevers,  which  seemed  likely  to  satisfy  her 
love  for  the  poor,  and  the  previous  history  of  the  order  gave  an  impression 
of  such  edification  that  it  seemed  likely  that  her  aspirations  would  be  ful- 
filled in  it  With  joy,  then,  she  started  for  their  convent  at  Figeac,  but 
when  she  arrived  there,  a cloud  of  melancholy  and  trouble  settled  upon 
her.  Neither  the  advice  of  her  superior  nor  the  examples  of  her  com- 
panions consoled  her.  It  was  in  vain  also  that  M.  Marty  wrote  to 
encourage  her.  Her  peace  of  mind  was  not  restored  until  he  decided 
that  this  community  was  not  the  one  destined  for  her.  However,  when 
at  home  once  more,  she  was  still  a prey  to  every  kind  of  perplexity  and 
temptation.  Those  virtues  in  which  she  had  made  such  wonderful 
progress  now  became  painful  and  difficult  to  her.  But  the  disturbance 
was  only  in  the  inferior  part  of  her  soul ; her  will  was  not  affected.  Her 
next  desire  was  to  join  the  “Dames  de  l’Adoration  Perp&uelle  de 
Picpus,”  who  had  a house  at  Cahors.  At  first  M.  Marty  opposed  this, 
but  he  consented  ere  long.  She  was  delighted  with  the  practice  of 
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perpetual  adoration,  as  well  as  edified  and  pleased  with  all  around  her, 
yet  her  heart  was  not  at  ease;  she  had  not  the  interior  conviction  that 
she  was  fulfilling  God’s  will.  When  she  consulted  her  confessor,  he 
requested  three  days  for  consideration,  at  the  end  of  which  he  said  he 
had  no  doubt  upon  the  subject  of  her  vocation  to  religion,  but  he 
thought  she  was  called  elsewhere.  When  she  returned  to  Villefranche, 
Madiame  Saint  Cyr  was  resuming  a plan  she  had  previously  attempted, 
that  of  uniting  all  the  members  of  her  institution  under  one  rule  and 
discipline.  M.  Marty  proposed  that  Emilie  should  aid  in  this  associa- 
tion and  join  it,  but  the  project  did  not  answer.  It  served  as  another 
test  to  Emilie’s  docility.  Once  more,  too,  her  vocation  was  to  be  tried 
by  her  joining  an  institute  of  “ Sceurs  de  la  Mis&icorde,”  at  Moissac. 
In  spite  of  repugnances  she  wished  to  persevere;  but  her  superiors 
would  not  permit  it,  and  years  passed  in  the  exercise  of  such  duties  as 
presented  themselves  with  the  faithful  practice  of  every  virtue. 

The  sort  of  hurry  and  impatience  which  have  crept  even  into  spiritual 
matters  in  the  present  day  might  tempt  us  to  be  almost  surprized  at 
Emilie’s  calm  perseverance  in  waiting  for  a sign  of  God’s  will  regarding 
her.'  Ere  long  she  was  to  mdet  with  her  reward.  Her  real  destination 
made  itself  known  to  her  through  a remark  passed  by  some  poor  women. 
“Before  the  Revolution,”  they  said,  “the  Ursuline  Nuns  used  to  teach 
our  children  for  nothing.  We  were  brought  up  by  them  ; but  in  these 
days,  since  we  have  not  the  means  to  send  our  children  to  school,  we 
are  obliged  to  let  them  remain  in  ignorance,  so  that  they  grow  up  in 
forgetfulness  of  God.”  Yielding  to  her  instinctive  love  for  the  poor, 
Emilie  begged  these  women  to  intrust  their  children  to  her.  She 
resolved  in  God’s  presence  that  she  would  dedicate  herself  to  the  educa- 
tion of  poor  girls.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
the  Holy  Family.  Her  designs  coincided  with  M.  Marty’s  wishes.  The 
work  of  instruction  was  undertaken  at  once.  Forty  children  were  soon 
gathered  round  Emilie  in  her  own  room.  But  she  did  not  long  rest 
satisfied  with  that.  M.  Marty  pointed  out  three  young  ladies  suitable  for 
sharing  in  the  foundation  she  was  about  to  form.  These  were  Ursule 
Delbreil,  Marie  Boutarie,  and  Eldonore  Dutriac.  They  all  aspired  to 
the  religious  life,  and  had  been  more  or  less  associated  with  Madame 
Saint  Cyris  establishment ; therefore  it  was  not  difficult  to  ascertain 
that  they  possessed  the  qualities  necessary  for  enduring  the  trials  that 
generally  follow  the  formation  of  a new  order.  In  spite  of  oppositions, 
the  new  association  was  formed,  and  on  the  30th  April,  1816,  the  four 
friends  took  possession  of  their  future  home.  We  have  not  space  to 
follow  them  through  the  difficulties  and  variations  of  their  earlier  history. 
At  first  they  were  not  inclosed,  though  they  went  out  but  little ; but  in 
time  the  vow  of  inclosure  was  added  to  the  other  three.  The  order 
increased  rapidly  in  numbers,  as  well  as  in  usefulness,  but  it  was  subject 
to  many  trials  of  poverty  and  opposition  from  friends. 

One  thing  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Mfere  Emilie  never  coveted 
either  the  name  or  character  of  a founder,  for  after  the  little  congregation 
had  been  completely  established,  she  made  great  efforts  to  unite  it  to 
one  called  the  “ Filles  de  Marie,”  founded  by  Madame  de  Trenquelldon. 
The  plans  were  all  arranged  between  the  two  superiors,  and  awaited 
only  the  consent  of  Mfere  Emilie’s  community ; but  the  “ Sceurs  de  la 
Sainte-Famille  ” were  too  much  attached  to  her  to  yield  so  readily  to  be 
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deprived  of  her  unlimited  authority  as  had  been  proposed.  They  there- 
fore refused  their  votes,  and  thus  necessitated  the  abandonment  of  the 
scheme. 

The  life  of  Mfere  Emilie  is  such  a school  of  virtue,  carried  even  into 
the  smallest  detail  of  religious  practice,  that  we  might  linger  long  upon 
the  examples  it  affords  us.  Her  spirit  of  poverty  is  especially  touching, 
overpowering  as  it  did  the  desire  which  might  so  naturally  be  felt  of 
obtaining  the  best  advice  possible  for  relieving  a most  painful  and 
humiliating  illness.  She  had  been  suffering  from  a polypus  in  the  nose, 
which  threatened  to  turn  into  a cancer,  and  when  she  travelled  with 
M.  Marty  in  order  to  make  arrangements  for  the  combination  of  her 
order  with  that  of  the  “Filles  de  Marie,”  it  had  been  planned  that  they 
shpilld  go  to  Toulouse  that  she  might  consult  a celebrated  physician 
there,  but  as  M.  Marty  did  not  remember  it,  she  wrould  not  remind  him, 
because  she  wished  to  resemble  the  poor,  who  cannot  make  journeys  to 
obtain  the  advice  of  eminent  doctors.  Numberless  anecdotes  are  given 
us  of  Mkre  Emilie’s  spirit  of  poverty,  carried  into  the  smallest  incidents 
of  life ; it  is  clear  that  she  realized  how  nothing  is  little  or  unimportant 
in  God’s  service.  But  though  severe  to  herself  in  this,  as  well  as  every 
practice  of  mortification,  she  knew  how  to  accommodate  herself  to  the 
necessities  of  her  spiritual  children.  It  is  true  she  trained  them  to  a 
spirit  of  strict  selfsacrifice,  still  in  cases  of  illness  she  pursued  treatment 
far  different  from  what  she  showed  towards  herself.  For  instance, 
regarding  the  way  in  which  a superior  should  behave  towards  those 
Sisters  who  are  ill,  she  wrote — 

As  for  those  comforts  which  I think  the  Sisters  may  require,  there  are 
some  that  I leave  at  liberty,  and  others  to  whom  I say,  Do  so  and  so  ! It  is 
impossible  to  make  any  rule  about  this,  it  depends  on  the  character,  the 
attrait , and  the  greater  or  less  requirements  of  each  Sister.  Generally,  when 
we  propose  some  alleviation  to  a person,  if  we  perceive  that  in  spite  of  her 
refusal  she  has  a secret  desire  to  be  persuaded,  and  in  a manner  forced  to 
accept  it,  it  is  well  to  desire  her  to  take  it,  even  when  the  necessity  is  far 
from  urgent;  I may  add,  even  when  the  necessity  exists  only  in  her  own 
idea,  for  we'  must  satisfy  the  mind  as  far  as  possible. 

Love  of  the  poor  was  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Mere  Emilie. 
Her  life  manifests  how  she  strove  to  serve  our  Lord  in  His  poor 
members. 

To  occupy  herself  for  them,  and  seek  for  opportunities  of  relieving  them, 
was  the  uppermost  thought  of  this  good  Mother.  When  their  interests  were 
in  question  no  consideration  held  her  back,  she  cast  upon  Providence  all 
care  for  the  future.  Her  charity  was  not  confined  to  the  walls  of  the  convent, 
nor  was  it  content  with  the  care  of  the  children.  Without  leaving  the 
inclosure,  she  found  means  of  disseminating  her  benefits.  Whilst  devoting 
herself  to  the  direction  of  her  spiritual  children,  she  still  cast  a glance  of 
tender  kindness  on  the  poor.  For  them  were  reserved  the  first  fruits  of  the 
garden,  which  she  delighted  to  gather  with  her  own  hands.  To  the  bashful 
poor  she  would  send  sacks  of  wheat  or  flour,  sometimes  loaves  of  bread,  or 
counterpanes.  When  charity  had  to  be  delicately  administered,  she  had  a 
thousand  devices  for  bestowing  it  without  hurting  the  feelings  of  the  recipi- 
ents. One  family  was  in  want  of  linen.  M&re  Emilie  sent  to  request  that 
they  would  spare  her  all  the  old  worn  out  sheets  and  shirts  for  the  sick, 
insisting  that  the  stout  hard  linen  was  too  harsh  for  their  use.  Then  M6re 
Emilie  gave  much  more  new  linen  in  exchange  than  she  had  received. 
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As  time  advanced,  some  modifications  as  well  as  additions  were 
made  in  the  rule  and  constitutions,  for  as  the  congregation  spread,  it 
became  necessary  to  define  its  work  more  clearly.  Her  biographer 
remarks  regarding  it,  that 

It  seemed  as  though  Mfcre  Emilie  had  chosen  what  was  most  extreme 
and  painful  in  every  order  that  had  preceded  her  as  the  labour  for  her 
children — the  poverty  and  inclosure  of  the  Carmelites,  the  devotion  to  the 
sick  and  poor  evinced  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  with  the 
vocation  for  teaching  of  the  Nuns  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  They  united  the 
fatigue  attached  to  one  with  the  mortifications  of  another.  A counter- 
balance is  required  to  contrast  with  the  luxuriousness,  the  thirst  for  gold,  the 
intense  selfishness  of  the  present  day,  with  the  incredible  love  for  the  things 
of  earth  shown  by  all  around  us.  We  cannot  wonder  that  Providence  raises 
up  such  examples  to  the  world  as  are  afforded  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Family  and  other  orders,  such  as  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor.  Their 
extreme  practice,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  of  poverty  and  charity  are 
necessary  to  head  the  wounds  which  a sham  civilization  has  brought  upon 
society  in  releasing  the  ties  of  family  unity.  They  are  necessary  also  to 
remind  even  those  who  seek  them  not  what  are  the  ineffable  and  divine  joys 
of  abnegation  and  selfsacrifice. 

At  first  the  congregation  consisted  of  cloistered  nuns  and  sisters  of 
the  town.  The  latter  were  not  only  employed  in  fulfilling  the  necessary 
commissions  for  the  house,  but  also  in  exercising  charity  to  the  sick  and 
poor.  This  led  to  another  branch  of  the  order. 

Among  the  sceurs  touri'tres  was  a very  holy  Sister,  called  Marie 
Vialard,  who  showed  the  most  heroic  zeal  in  all  works  of  active  charity. 
Her  special  attraction  was  for  solitude,  though  she  wished  to  sacrifice 
this  inclination  to  the  will  of  God,  and  in  her  intercourse  with  her 
superior  she  constantly  accused  herself  of  her  repugnance  in  the 
fulfilment  of  her  duties,  begging  her  to  assist  her  in  overcoming  her 
own  will.  Mfcre  Emilie,  admiring  her  docility  and  fervour,  at  last 
proposed  her  entering  the  novitiate  of  the  cloistered  nuns.  She  accepted 
the  offer  with  joy,  but  the  regret  at  losing  her  was  felt  so  severely  and 
complained  of  so  mournfully  by  those  who  had  hitherto  reaped  the 
benefit  of  her  great  gifts  in  the  active  life,  that  both  Mere  Emilie  and 
M.  Marty  decided  that  must  be  her  true  sphere.  Sceur  Marie  felt  the 
disappointment,  but  she  obeyed  cheerfully,  throwing  herself  once  more 
into  her  pious  labours  amongst  the  poor.  Her  visits  to  the  sick  took 
her  sometimes  several  miles  distance  from  the  convent  at  Aubin,  where 
she  was  residing.  The  working  of  some  mines  at  Decazeville  brought 
into  the  neighbourhood  many  foreigners,  principally  English.  One  of 
these  being  taken  seriously  ill,  Marie  tended  him  so  charitably  as  to 
gain  his  confidence.  He  listened  to  her  exhortations  on  the  value  of 
his  soul  and  the  necessity  of  the  true  faith,  soon  requesting  to  be 
baptized.  Before  his  death  he  gave  every  sign  of  true  conversion,  with 
gratitude  to  Sceur  Marie,  who  had  been  the  instrument  of  his  enlighten- 
ment Marie’s  interest  was  then  awakened  in  the  children  of  the  other 
miners ; they  would  cluster  round  her,  imploring  her  not  to  leave  them. 
When  M&re  Emilie  came  to  Aubin,  she  gave  such  an  account  of  these 
little  ones  as  quite  to  rouse  that  good  Mother’s  zeal.  Suddenly  she 
exclaimed — “ How  useful  it  would  be  to  have  a class  at  Decazeville  for 
these  poor  little  English  children.”  “Ah!  dear  Mother,  what  an 
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inspiration,”  exclaimed  Soeur  Marie,  quite  delighted.  “ But,”  replied 
the  Mother,  “ would  you  be  superior  ? ” “ Oh,  yes,  Mother,”  answered 

Marie,  in  her  simplicity  and  zeal.  This  was  the  commencement  of  the 
houses  of  the  order  that  are  not  inclosed.  A novice  of  great  fervour,  but 
whose  spirit  of  active  charity  rendered  her  unfit  for  the  cloister,  was 
professed  for  this  purpose,  and  another  novice  was  sent  as  a companion, 
so  that  with  Soeur  Marie  as  superior  the  new  work  was  set  on  foot  The 
motive  of  its  first  beginning  gives  it  a claim  on  our  sympathy  in  this 
country. 

In  all  the  development  of  the  order  M&re  Emilie  found  an  unfailing 
friend  and  guide  in  her  director,  M.  Marty.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  superior 
of  the  order — in  a certain  sense  a founder,  as  for  its  rules  and  consti- 
tutions it  was  chiefly  indebted  to  him.  It  was  a severe  trial  to  her,  as 
well  as  to  the  community  at  Villefranche,  when  his  appointment  as  Vicar 
General  of  Rodez  deprived  her  of  his  actual  presence.  She  continued 
her  correspondence  with  him,  and  in  her  hours  of  temptation  and  deso- 
lation found  support  in  his  advice,  although  it  was  not  permitted  that 
his  letters  should  afford  her  sensible  congratulation.  It  seemed  as  if 
those  means  which  might  generally  give  comfort  were  only  an  aggrava- 
tion of  her  trial.  For  many  years  she  was  afflicted  with  every  kind  of 
interior  affliction,  except  when  she  was  occupied  in  founding  a new 
convent  The  labours  and  sufferings  which  these  undertakings  brought 
upon  her  appeared  to  stand  instead  of  that  mental  agony  to  which  she 
was  so  well  accustomed.  In  1835  she  was  deprived  by  death  of  him 
who  had  been  a true  spiritual  Father  to  herself  as  well  as  to  her  order. 
Her  resignation  did  not  forsake  her,  but  even  saints  have  not  been 
afraid  to  yield  to  their  grief  on  occasions  like  these.  St  Jane  Frances 
de  Chantal  did  not  think  her  sorrow  at  the  death  of  St  Francis  de  Sales 
a culpable  weakness ; she  gave  full  scope  to  it  We  can  therefore  well 
imagine  how  deeply  Mfcre  Emilie  mourned  over  the  loss  of  one  who, 
as  she  said,  had  guided  her  steps  and  sustained  her  weakness  since  she 
was  sixteen  years  old. 

Before  long  Mfcre  Emilie  had  fresh  troubles  regarding  her  institute ; 
indeed,  she  had  almost  resolved  upon  giving  up  that  branch  which  was 
not  inclosed.  The  Bishop,  however,  had  found  these  Sisters  of  great 
use  for  the  schools.  He  looked  upon  them  as  supplying  a want  in  the 
diocese,  and  showed  so  much  regret  at  the  decision,  that  Mkre  Emilie, 
who  required  no  commands  in  a question  of  submission  to  authority, 
changed  her  plan.  On  this  occasion,  in  1840,  she  formed  a regular 
novitiate  for  the  Sisters  who  were  not  cloistered,  so  that  the  work 
became  perfected  by  the  very  difficulties  which  had  threatened  its 
destruction.  We  could  linger  longer  over  the  account  of  this  interesting 
order,  as  well  as  oven  the  life  of  JVfere  Emilie.  They  are  full  of  instruc- 
tive details.  There  are  few  memoirs  which  give  so  complete  a sketch 
of  the  various  qualities  which  combine  in  forming  the  character  of  a 
good  nun ; but  in  a volume  so  rich,  it  is  hard  to  choose.  No  work  of 
charity  seemed  out  of  place  in  the  heart  of  Mfcre  Emilie.  The  prisons 
were  visited  by  her  Sisters  with  zeal  and  assiduity,  while  there  are 
wonderful  anecdotes  of  the  patience  with  which  she  treated  cases  of 
most  abandoned  wickedness,  receiving  these  poor  creatures,  and  lavish- 
ing every  care  upon  them,  in  the  hope  of  reformation.  At  last,  she 
conceived  the  idea  of  forming  a refuge.  The  Bishop,  when  consulted, 
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hesitated  to  sanction  a refuge  for  fallen  women  under  the  care  of  nuns 
who  were  employed  in  education,  but  he  consented,  on  condition  that 
the  houses  should  be  entirely  separate. 

In  the  midst  of  all  her  works  of  zeal  and  selfdevotion,  M&re  Emilie 
had  never  enjoyed  good  health ; indeed,  one  of  the  most  edifying  points 
in  her  character  is  the  heroic  courage  which  she  showed  in  a long  course 
of  suffering.  Not  only  did  she  practise  patience  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word,  but  she  made  her  weak  health  the  occasion  for  the  study  of 
mortification  and  poverty  of  spirit  in  the  smallest  particular.  She  lived 
to  see  the  complete  establishment  and  success  of  her  order;  but  in 
April,  1852,  grave  symptoms  of  declining  health  began  to  show  them- 
selves. Among  other  maladies,  she  was  troubled  with  an  ulcer  in  the 
eye.  It  was  feared  the  sight  of  it  was  completely  gone ; but  with  her 
usual  thirst  for  selfsacrifice,  she  would  not  make  any  trial  as  to  whether 
this  were  the  case,  leaving  the  result  in  God’s  hands.  At  the  beginning, 
of  July,  Mbre  Emilie  was  freed  from  her  interior  trials.  This  gave  her 
a presentiment  that  her  end  was  approaching.  So  far  as  possible  she 
withdrew  from  the  active  administration  of  the  order.  For  some  years 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  go  to  confession  and  communion  daily,  as 
her  director  found  it  afforded  her  peace  in  the  midst  of  her  great  interior 
trials.  During  the  last  few  days  of  her  life  she  made  her  confession 
daily,  and  was  allowed  to  receive  holy  communion  every  two  days. 
She  had  always  had  a great  devotion  to  the  Association  of  the  Holy 
Childhood,  and  even  on  her  deathbed  took  much  interest  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  “Annals.”  A pretty  incident  is  given  of  her  love  also  for 
the  children  of  the  orphanage — 

One  day,  while  the  Sisters  were  attending  an  instruction  in  the  chapel, 
one  of  the  orphans  managed  to  penetrate  into  the  Mother’s  room.  The  two 
nuns  who  were  watching  let  her  pass,  and  the  child,  without  saying  a word, 
came  and  knelt  at  the  foot  of  her  bed.  The  Mother  was  meditating  with 
closed  eyes.  When  she  opened  them  she  perceived  the  child,  called  her  to 
her  side,  and  spoke  very  cordially  to  her,  then  sent  her  to  fetch  her  com- 
panions. They  arrived  very  speedily.  Their  love  for  their  Mother  was  well 
known.  They  understood  her  warm  heart,  and  were  always  happy  in  her 
presence.  They  knelt  down,  filling  the  room.  The  Mother  said,  “ My 
children,  1 am  very  happy.”  Her  face  was  worn  with  illness,  and  bore  the 
traces  of  approaching  death,  yet  it  gleamed  with  a heavenly  light,  while  a 
smile  shone  upon  the  eyes  as  well  as  the  lips,  which  fully  attested  the  truth 
of  her  speech.  “ I am  very  happy.”  repeated  the  Mother ; “ but  if  you  also 
would  be  so  at  the  hour  of  death,  have  a great  love  of  the  Holy  Childhood, 
and  spread  the  love  of  it  as  much  as  you  can.”  After  this  advice,  she  lifted 
her  eyes  to  heaven,  raised  her  hand,  and  gave  her  blessing  to  the  children  in 
the  midst  of  their  tears  and  sobs. 

Even  to  the  last  Mbre  Emilie  was  faithful  to  the  practices  of  religious 
life ; she  would  not  break  silence  to  give  her  last  exhortations  to  the 
Sisters  without  permission,  nor  would  she,  without  leave,  give  a medal 
to  be  taken  to  Madame  de  Pomayrol,  in  compliance  with  a request  from 
her.  On  the  18th  September,  finding  her  strength  diminish,  after 
receiving  absolution,  she  begged  to  renew  her  vows,  which  her  con- 
fessor assented  to,  and  she  recited  in  a firm  voice  the  formula  of  the 
five  vows.  On  the  19th  she  received  absolution  twice;  then  she 
remained  nearly  twenty  four  hours,  after  which,  by  a last  effort,  she 
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raised  to  her  lips  the  cross  attached  to  her  rosary,  fixed  a loving  glance 
upon  the  crucifix,  and  died  very  peacefully.  One  of  her  trials  had  ' 
always  been  a dread  of  death  and  a fear  of  giving  scandal  by  a want  of 
calmness,  but  in  the  actual  hour  of  trial  she  experienced  that  peace  and 
•consolation  which  at  other  times  had  been  denied  to  her. 


4.  Rude  Stone  Monuments  of  all  Countries . Their  Age  and  Uses.  By  James  Feigusson, 
D.C.L.,  etc.  London:  Murray,  1872. 

Scattered  over  nearly  the  whole  world  there  are  certain  important 
monuments  which  have  hitherto  defied  the  skill  of  man  in  any  attempt 
to  account  for  their  existence  or  to  fix  their  date.  Remains  of  far 
greater  antiquity  have  been  searched  into  and  classified.  Temples  and 
inscriptions  which  seemed  so  far  removed  from  our  own  day  as  to  have 
been  quietly  relegated  to  a period  at  least  thousands  of  years  back  in 
the  remote  past,  have  been  brought  within  the  dominion  of  archaeology 
and  history.  Still  there  is  a class  of  monuments  regarding  which  no 
reliable  conclusion  has  been  formed.  Our  own  country  is  rich  in  these 
memorials.  They  abound  both  in  the  Old  and  New  World.  They 
have  occupied  the  attention  of  ardent  students  of  antiquity,  yet  little 
more  has  been  arrived  at  concerning  them  than  a series  of  guesses.  It 
was  unpalatable  to  acknowledge  profound  ignorance,  so  theories  had  to 
be  invented  to  match  the  few  facts  that  could  be  gleaned.  These 
theories  very  early  showed  a most  characteristic  tendency  to  push  back 
to  incalculably  remote  ages  any  monuments  that  puzzled  the  inquirers. 
It  was  a consolation  to  baffled  genius.  Admitting,  however,  the 
plausibility  of  this  method,  we  experience  a feeling  of  relief  in  taking 
rrp  Mr.  Fergusson’s  book  upon  the  subject  to  find  there  is  less  attempt 
to  carry  our  minds  so  far  back  into  the  mysterious  past.  His  views  may 
be  contested,  and  for  aught  we  know  disproved,  later  on,  but  at  least 
they  are  consistent  and  harmonious. 

Probably  those  only  who  have  decided  antiquarian  tastes  will  be 
attracted  towards  this  volume,  but  should  others  be  tempted  to  give  it 
a little  steady  attention,  they  will  be  amply  repaid.  In  addition  to  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  his  subject,  Mr.  Fergusson  has  a very 
pleasant  style  of  writing,  and  puts  forth  his  theories  so  clearly,  that 
even  those  who  have  least  studied  the  subject  might  pursue  the  result 
of  his  investigations  with  intelligence  and  interest  He  considers  that 
the  age  or  period,  as  well  as  the  uses  of  the  megalithic  remains,  may 
prove  to  be  very  different  from  what  is  generally  supposed,  while  the 
plan  adopted  by  many  antiquarians,  of  building  theories  upon  facts 
which  cannot  be  proved,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  arguing  from  “the  unknown,” 
has  tended  to  obscure  the  true  origin  of  these  monuments,  rather  than 
to  elucidate  it  He  gives  a humorous  account  of  how  the  exploded 
idea  as  to  their  being  Druidical  remains  first  gained  ground.  He 
tells  us — 

Dr.  Stukely  was  one  of  the  most  imaginative  of  men,  and  one  of  the 
wildest  of  theorists.  His  studies  had  made  him  familiar  with  the  Druids, 
whom  classical  authorities  describe  as  the  allpowerful  priests  of  the  Celtic 
race,  but  who  had  no  temples.  On  the  other  hand,  his  travels  made  him 
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■acquainted  with  Stonehenge  and  Avebury,  to  the  latter  of  which  attention 
had  just  been  called  by  the  researches  of  his  friend  Aubrey.  Here,  then, 
were  temples  without  priests.  What  could  be  so  natural  as  to  join  these  two, 
though  in  most  unholy  matrimony  ? 

After  commenting  on  the  total  want  of  connection  between  the 
Druids  and  these  monuments,  Mr.  Fergusson  proceeds  to  examine 
other  views  that  have  been  propagated  regarding  them,  especially  the 
more  reasonable  view  adopted  in  consequence  of  the  various  implements 
that  had  been  discovered.  For  a long  period  it  seemed  that  stone  and 
bone  were  alone  in  use  in  particular  regions,  then  the  inhabitants 
evidently  became  acquainted  with  the  use  of  bronze,  and  probably  of 
gold,  later  on  iron  was  introduced,  superseding  the  former  materials. 
The  observation  of  this  fact  led  antiquaries  to  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  any  monument  containing  implements  of  either  of  these  materials 
must  belong  to  one  particular  period — for  instance,  a monument  con- 
taining articles  in  bone  or  stone  would  at  once  be  assigned  to  an  earlier 
age  than  one  containing  bronze  or  iron,  however  far  apart  such 
monuments  might  be,  and  however  unlikely  the  connection  between 
the  people  who  had  erected  them. 

The  author  proves  the  great  mistakes  into  which  this  method  must 
plunge  investigators,  since  in  those  days  of  scanty  communication  it 
was  very  unlikely  discoveries  would  penetrate  rapidly  into  distant 
■countries,  nor  was  the  one  material  discarded  immediately  upon  the 
introduction  of  the  other.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  there  was  such 
an  overlap  in  the  use  of  these  three  substances  as  might  lead  the 
inquirer  astray  in  any  attempt  to  fix  a date.  His  opinion  is  that  each 
monument  should  be  carefully  examined  with  a mind  free  from  any 
preconceived  theory  as  to  its  date  or  the  object  for  which  it  was  erected, 
and  that  thus  letting  each  one  tell  its  own  tale,  a more  accurate  idea 
would  be  obtained  than  by  applying  general  views  to  each  one  in 
particular. 

After  disposing  of  the  popular  fallacy  with  regard  to  dates,  Mr. 
Fergusson  proceeds  to  make  equally  short  work  of  the  impression  that 
rude  stone  monuments  were  erected  for  purposes  of  worship  in  a strictly 
religious  sense,  and  he  lays  down  three  propositions  regarding  them,  to 
the  proving  of  which  his  work  is  in  a measure  dedicated. 

If  [he  says]  the  pen  has  been  reticent  and  hesitating  in  its  testimony,  the 
spade  has  been  not  only  prolific,  but  distinct.  It  is  probably  not  an  exagge- 
ration to  say  that  three  fourths  of  the  megalithic  monuments — including  the 
dolmens,  of  course — have  yielded  sepulchral  deposits  to  the  explorer,  and, 
including  the  tumuli,  probably  nine  tenths  have  been  proved  to  be  burial 
places.  Still,  at  the  present  stage  of  the  inquiry,  it  would  be  at  least  prema- 
ture to  assume  that  the  remaining  tenth  of  the  whole,  or  the  remaining  fourth 
of  the  stone  section,  must  necessarily  be  sepulchral.  Some  may  have  been 
cenotaphic,  or  simply  monuments,  such  as  we  erect  to  our  great  men — not 
necessarily  where  die  bodies  are  laid.  Some  stones  and  some  tumuli  may 
have  been  erected  to  commemorate  events,  and  some  mounds  certainly  were 
erected  as  “ motes  ” or  “ things  ” — places  of  judgment  or  assembly.  In  like 
manner,  some  circles  may  have  been  originally,  or  may  afterwards  have  been 
used  as,  places  of  assembly,  or  may  have  been  what  may  more  properly  be 
called  temples  of  the  dead  than  tombs.  These,  however,  certainly  are  the 
exceptions.  The  ruling  idea  throughout  is  still  of  a sepulchre,  with  what 
VOL.  XVII.  v 
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exceptions,  and  at  what  age  erected,  is  the  thesis  which  we  now  propose  to 
investigate. 

At  present  these  are  mere  assertions,  and  it  is  not  pretended  that  they  are 
more  ; and  they  are  only  brought  forward  in  this  place  in  order  to  enunciate 
the  propositions  it  is  hoped  we  may  be  able  to  prove  as  we  advance  in  this 
inquiry.  These  are — 

First,  that  the  rude  stone  monuments  with  which  we  are  concerned  are 
generally  sepulchral,  or  connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  rites  of  the 
dead. 

Secondly,  that  they  are  not  temples  in  any  usual  or  appropriate  sense  of 
the  term,  and 

Lastly,  that  they  were  generally  erected  by  partially  civilized  races  after 
they  had  come  in  contact  with  the  Romans,  and  most  of  them  may  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  first  ten  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  in  his  investigations,  Mr.  Fergusson 
divides  these  monuments  into  five  general  heads  of  Tumuli,  Dolmens, 
Circles,  Avenues,  Menhirs,  these  again  having,  of  course,  certain  varia- 
tions as  well  as  combinations.  With  regard  to  Tumuli,  or  barrows  of 
earth,  he  observes — 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  earliest  mode  in  which  mankind  disposed  of 
the  bodies  of  their  deceased  relatives  or  neighbours  was  by  simple  inhuma- 
tion. They  dug  a hole  in  the  earth,  and  having  laid  the  body  therein,  simply 
replaced  the  earth  upon  it,  and  to  mark  the  spot,  if  the  person  so  buried  was 
of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  such  care,  they  raised  a mound  over  the 
grave.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  believe  that  mankind  were  long  content  with 
so  simple  a mode  of  sepulture.  To  heap  earth  or  stones  on  the  body  of  the 
beloved  departed  so  as  to  crush  and  deface  it,  must  have  seemed  rude  and 
harsh,  and  some  sort  of  coffin  was  probably  early  devised  for  the  protection 
of  the  corpse.  In  well  wooded  countries  this  would  be  of  wood,  which,  if  the 
mound  is  old,  has  perished  long  ago — in  stony  countries,  as  probably  of 
stone,  forming  the  rude  cists  so  commonly  found  in  early  graves.  That 
these  should  expand  into  chambers  seems  also  natural  as  civilization 
advanced,  and  as  man’s  idea  of  a future  state,  and  the  wants  and  necessities 
of  such  a future,  became  more  developed. 

The  last  stage  would  seem  to  be  when  access  was  retained  to  the 
sepulchral  chamber,  in  order  that  the  descendants  of  the  deceased  might 
bring  offerings,  or  supply  the  wants  of  their  relative  during  the  intermediate 
state  which  some  nations  assumed  must  elapse  before  the  translation  of  the 
body  to  another  world. 

It  is  probable  that  some  such  stages  as  these  were  passed  through  by  all 
the  burying  races  of  mankind,  though  at  very  various  intervals,  and  with 
very  different  details,  while  fortunately  for  our  present  subject  it  seems  that 
the  earliest  races  were  those  most  addicted  to  this  mode  of  honouring  then- 
dead.  All  mankind,  it  is  true,  bury  their  dead,  either  in  the  flesh,  or  their 
ashes  after  cremation.  It  is  one  of  those  peculiarities  which,  like  speech, 
distinguish  mankind  from  the  lower  animals,  and  which  are  so  strangely- 
overlooked  by  the  advocates  of  the  fashionable  theory  of  our  ape  descent. 

Having  quoted  so  much  as  may  give  the  keynote  to  the  writer’s 
explanation  of  the  majority  of  ancient  monuments,  the  next  step  after 
Tumuli  is  easily  reached.  The  rude  stone  cist  might  pass  easily  into 
the  more  carefully  arranged  stone  chambers,  but  there  seems  a difference 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  those  Dolmens  which  are  now  exposed  to  the 
open  air  were  so  arranged  originally  or  have  been  dug  out,  having 
previously  been  surrounded  by  earth.  Mr.  Fergusson  is  inclined  to  the 
former  opinion,  and  that  they  are  only  simulated  tombs,  the  actual 
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grave  being  contained  in  the  mound  underneath.  The  word  Dolmen  is 
derived  from  the  Celtic  word  dault  a table,  and  men  or  maen,  a stone. 

The  next  classification  is  that  of  Circles,  which  attained  their  greatest 
development  in  the  British  Islands.  They  perhaps  were  first  introduced 
to  mark  out  and  protect  the  base  of  the  circular  mounds,  but  they 
frequently  occur  also  unconnected  with  any  visible  object  Excavation 
has  proved  that  at  least  half  of  the  circles  in  this  country  contain 
sepulchral  deposits,  one  quarter  have  not  been  dug  into  at  all,  and  the 
remainder  are  for  the  most  part  large  circles — for  instance,  that  at 
Avebury  inclosing  an  area  of  twenty  eight  acres — where  the  excavator 
might  be  at  fault  from  not  knowing  the  spot  which  would  be  most  likely 
to  yield  the  secret  for  which  he  was  in  search.  It  is  remarked  that  the 
large  circles  do  not  seem  to  contain  cemeteries  or  any  series  of  successive 
interments,  but  rather  that  they  were  battle  fields,  in  which  those  were 
buried  who  had  fallen  in  action. 

Our  next  division  is  headed  Avenues,  which  were  of  two  kinds. 
First  those  leading  to  circles,  which  evidently  represent  externally  the 
passages  in  Tumuli  leading  to  the  central  chamber.  The  second  class 
of  avenues  are  of  less  certain  origin,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a surmise 
can  be  arrived  at  regarding  them.  Mr.  Fergusson  puts  forth  the  pro- 
position that  they  may  have  been  intended  to  represent  an  army  or  two 
armies  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  and  that  they  were  probably  erected  to 
commemorate  some  noted  victory  of  which  we  have  entirely  lost  the 
clue.  He  explains  his  theory  very  satisfactorily,  but  it  is  hardly  one 
susceptible  of  proof,  though  he  tells  us  that  it  has  the  merit  of  accounting 
for  all  the  facts  at  present  known,  and  of  being  at  variance  with  none. 

The  last  class  of  megalithic  remains  which  has  to  be  treated  is  that 
of  the  Menhirs,  or  tall  stones.  From  their  very  simplicity  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  their  purpose — perhaps  it  may  vary  in  different  cases.  There 
is  reason  to  suppose  in  some  instances  that  they  were  merely  monu- 
mental erections  such  as  our  gravestones ; others  appear  to  have  been 
battle  memorials.  Later  on  some  took  the  form  of  obelisks,  which  w^ere 
surmounted  by  a cross,  while  in  Ireland  they  very  soon  took  that  form  of 
the  cross  which,  with  its  various  modifications,  has  become  so  familiar 
to  us  all  in  that  country.  In  France  the  Menhir  did  not  pass  through 
the  sculptured  stage,  but  very  early  assumed  the  form  of  a Calvary,  as 
may  be  seen  in  Brittany.  In  Denmark  the  early  inscriptions  are  Runic, 
but  as  Denmark  was  converted  very  late  to  Christianity,  the  Menhirs 
there  very  soon  lapsed  into  ordinary  gravestones.  The  chapter  concludes 
with  observations  which  we  transcribe,  as  affording  another  hint  as  to 
the  principle  upon  which  Mr.  Fergusson  would  wish  inquiries  in  these 
matters  to  be  conducted. 

In  all  these  instances  we  can  trace  back  the  history  of  the  menhirs  from 
historic  Christian  times  to  non-historic  regions ; these  rude  stone  pillars, 
with  or  without  still  ruder  inscriptions,  were  gradually  superseding  the 
earthem  tumuli  as  a record  of  the  dead.  It  is  as  yet  uncertain  whether  we 
can  follow  back  their  history  with  anything  like  certainty  beyond  the 
Christian  era.  This,  however,  is  just  the  task  to  which  antiquarians  should 
address  themselves.  Instead  of  reasoning  as  hitherto  from  the  unknown  to 
the  known,  it  would  be  infinitely  more  philosophical  to  reason  from  the 
known  backwards.  By  proceeding  in  this  manner,  every  step  we  make  is  a 
positive  gain,  and  eventually  may  lead  us  to  write  with  certainty  about  things 
that  now  seem  enveloped  in  mist  and  obscurity. 
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Under  the  head  of  Avenues  also  (p.  52),  we  had  some  clear  hints  as 
to  the  method  to  be  pursued  in  discovering  dates. 

It  is  true  that  nothing  can  be  more  interesting  or  more  instructive  than  to 
trace  the  progress  of  the  classical,  the  mediaeval,  and  the  Indian  styles 
through  their  ever-changing  phases,  or  to  watch  the  influence  which  one 
style  had  on  the  other.  That  progress  was,  however,  always  confined  within 
the  limits  of  a nation,  or  community  of  nations,  and  the  influence  limited  to 
such  nations  as  from  similarity  of  race,  or  constant  intercourse,  were  in  a 
position  to  influence  reciprocally  not  only  the  architecture,  but  their  arts  and 
feelings.  . . . Where  we  cannot  trace  community  of  race  or  religion,  accom- 
panied by  constant  and  familiar  intercourse,  we  must  take  each  people  as 
doing  what  their  state  of  civilization  enabled  them  to  accomplish,  wholly 
irrespective  of  what  was  doing,  or  had  been  done,  by  any  other  people  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  All  that  it  is  necessary  to  assume  in  this  case  is, 
that  a dead-revering  ancestral-worshipping  people  wished  to  do  honour  to 
the  departed,  as  they  knew  or  heard  was  done  by  other  races  of  their  family 
of  mankind  elsewhere,  and  that  they  did  it  in  the  best  manner  the  state  of 
the  arts  among  them  admitted  of— rudely,  if  they  were  in  a low  state  of 
civilization,  and  more  perfectly  if  they  had  advanced  beyond  that  stage  in 
which  rude  forms  could  be  tolerated. 

After  laying  down  the  principles  upon  which  the  matter  would  be 
treated,  the  book  is  devoted  to  a careful  investigation  of  the  condition, 
history,  and  tradition  of  the  principal  monuments  of  antiquity,  and 
it  is  clearly  Mr.  Fergusson’s  impression  that  the  age  of  very  many  has 
been  mistaken  and  exaggerated.  Commencing  with  those  in  England, 
he  passes  on  to  Ireland  and  Scotland.  First  he  discusses  the  large  well 
known  monuments,  proceeding  to  those  that  are  of  less  importance. 
From  a study  of  our  own  monuments  he  proceeds  to  those  in  Scandi- 
navia and  North  Germany,  then  to  those  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Italy.  In  Belgium,  he  tells  us,  there  are  no  Dolmens,  and  very  few  in 
French  Flanders.  During  the  course  of  his  inquiries  many  interesting 
historical  points  are  elucidated,  which  give  the  book  a value  beyond 
what  may  attach  to  the  study  of  stone  monuments,  and  will  thus  repay 
the  reader  who  may  not  have  strictly  archaeological  tastes.  Besides  the 
monuments  of  Europe,  Mr.  Fergusson  gives  details  of  those  in  Algeria 
and  Tripoli,  the  Mediterranean  islands,  in  Western  Asia  and  India,  as 
well  as  in  North  America,  Central  America,  and  Peru.  With  so 
exhaustive  and  painstaking  an  inquiry,  handled  by  one  so  thoroughly 
competent  to  do  justice  to  the  question,  we  may  well  anticipate  a far 
clearer  knowledge  of  the  subject  than  has  yet  been  gained.  With 
regard  to  Africa  a curious  fact  is  brought  into  notice,  namely,  that 
hundreds  of  travellers  had  passed  through  the  country  until  within  the 
last  years  without  calling  attention  to,  or  perhaps  being  aware  of,  the 
existence  of  Dolmens  there.  Yet  now  it  is  ascertained  that  their 
numbers  amount  to  several  thousand. 


5.  We  have  again  to  acknowledge  a new  volume  of  the  uniform 
edition  of  Dr.  Newman's  works.  This  volume  is  entitled  Historical 
Sketches,  and  is  the  first,  we  are  happy  to  see,  of  a promised  series  of 
three.  The  bulk  of  its  contents  consists  of  the  beautiful  and  instructive 
essays  on  subjects  connected  with  Universities  which  originally  appeared 
in  the  Dublin  University  Gazette , and  were  afterwards  reprinted  in  the 
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Office  and  Work  of  Universities.  Dr.  Newman  has  seldom  written 
anything  more  delightful — he  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  his  subject, 
the  narrative  and  descriptive  form  which  the  occasion  necessitates  gives 
him  an  opportunity  for  the  easy,  almost  unconscious,  display  of  those 
qualities  of  mind  and  style  which  show  that  he  would  have  been  the 
greatest  of  Church  historians  if  it  had  been  his  work  to  write  a Church 
history,  and  perhaps  also  there  was  a promise  and  hope  about  his  first 
labours  in  Ireland  which  made  it  natural  for  him  to  write  with  even 
more  brilliancy  and  force  than  usual.  The  other  papers  in  the  volume 
are  on  the  Northmen  and  Normans  in  England  and  Ireland — two 
articles  which  appeared  in  the  Rambler  during  the  unhappily  short 
period  when  that  periodical  was  under  Dr.  Newman’s  management,  an 
interesting  Essay  on  Mediceval  Oxford  from  the  British  Critic  of  1838, 
and  another  on  the  Convocation  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury  from  the 
same  review  in  1834-5. 

6.  The  Calendar  of  the  Clarendon  State  Papers  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
(Vol  i.,  1523 — 1649.  Oxford:  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  1872)  is  an 
addition  to  the  means  and  appliances  of  the  students  of  English  history 
of  no  slight  value.  More  than  three  thousand  papers  are  here  calendared, 
ranging  between  the  dates  given  above,  that  is,  down  to  the  execution 
of  Charles  the  First.  These  papers  were  collected  by  Lord  Clarendon 
for  his  History  of  the  Rebellion , and  a large  proportion  of  them  were  used 
by  him,  and  are  indorsed  in  his  own  handwriting.  The  rest  are  copies. 
The  editors — Messrs.  Ogle  and  Bliss — have  added  about  three  hundred 
copies  of  letters  of  State,  sent  by  Elizabeth  to  various  foreign  princes  in 
the  early  years  of  her  reign.  The  cursory  reader  will  be  deterred  from  a 
volume  of  this  sort,  which  looks  at  first  sight  like  a rather  dry  catalogue, 
but  he  will  find  many  a page  in  which  his  attention  will  be  caught  by 
some  incident  or  person  of  interest.  There  are  some  unabridged  letters 
at  the  end  of  the  volume  between  Charles  the  First  and  Henrietta  Maria 
before  their  marriage,  which  are  very  quaint  and  full  of  little  hints  as  to 
the  manners  of  the  time. 

7.  Father  Morris’  new  volume,  The  Troubles  of  our  Catholic  Forefathers 
related  by  themselves  (First  Series.  Burns  and  Oates),  contains  as  many 
as  nine  papers.  The  first,  called  Mother  Margaret  Clement  and  the 
Carthusian  Monks , consists  chiefly  in  a memoir  of  Mother  Margaret 
Clement,  the  daughter  of  the  Margaret  Giggs  married  to  Thomas 
Clements,  who  was  brought  up  in  Sir  Thomas  More’s  house,  with  his 
daughter  Margaret  Roper,  and  who  managed  for  some  time  to  feed  the 
Carthusian  monks  in  their  prison,  where  they  seem  to  have  been 
ultimately  starved  to  death , with  the  full  knowledge  and  purpose  of  Henry 
the  Eighth.  The  younger  Margaret  Clement  was  for  thirty  eight  years 
Prioress  of  the  Flemish  Augustianesses  of  St.  Ursula’s,  Louvain,  and  was 
one  of  the  English  Sisters  by  whom  the  affiliation  of  St.  Monica’s,  now 
represented  by  the  Convent  at  Abbotsleigh,  was  founded.  The  Im- 
prisonment of  Francis  Tregian , a Cornish  gentleman,  and  Father  Tesimonds 
Landing  in  England  follow  next  Then  we  have  an  account  of  Father 
Blount's  Escape  from  Scotney  Castley  and  of  the  Babthorpes  of  Babthorpc. 
St.  Monied s Convent  in  War , Pestilence, , and  Poi>crty,  consists  of  pages 
from  the  history  of  the  Convent  at  Louvain  already  named.  The  last 
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papers  are  the  Venetian  Ambassador’s  Chaplain — Cuthbert  Clapton — the 
Southcote  Family,  and  the  Tichbomes  of  Tichbome.  Each  paper  has  a 
full  introduction  prefixed  to  it,  and  the  notes  are  scholarlike  and  not 
obtrusive  in  bulk.  This  account  of  the  contents  is  enough  to  show  the 
variety  of  interest  possessed  by  the  volume,  which  is  a great  addition  to 
our  increasing  stores  of  information  on  the  subject  of  English  Catholicism 
under  the  persecution.  Some  of  the  narratives  are  slight  in  themselves, 
and  there  is  of  course  no  one  of  them  that  can  be  compared  in  interest 
to  the  Autobiography  of  Father  Gerard. 

8.  The  storm  which  has  lately  been  raised  against  the  Society  of 
Jesus  in  Germany  and  in  Italy,  and  which,  no  doubt,  is  intended  by 
those  who  have  raised  it  to  extend  to  other  countries,  naturally  turns 
attention  to  the  history  of  past  persecutions  of  the  same  kind.  It  would 
probably  be  worth  while  to  recapitulate  some  well  known  facts  with 
regard  to  what  took  place  in  Europe  a century  ago,  and  to  trace  out  the 
motives  of  those  who  were  the  predecessors  of  Prince  Bismarck,  the  lot 
which  fell  on  so  many  of  the  persecutors,  but  above  all  the  history  of 
the  members  of  the  Society  under  the  suppression,  and  the  events  which 
led  the  Holy  See  to  the  unexampled  act  of  the  Restoration.  With 
regard  to  the  Holy  See  itself,  Father  de  Ravignan,  in  the  best  book  yet 
written  on  the  suppression,  took  for  his  motto  the  words  of  De  Maistre — 
“ Les  Papes  n’ont  besoin  que  de  la  v^ritd”  As  to  the  members  of  the 
Society,  we  may  fairly  say  the  same,  adding  that  truth  is  the  last  thing 
which  either  Popes  or  J esuits  are  in  the  habit  of  getting  from  the  world 
at  large.  The  history  to  which  we  have  specially  alluded,  that  of  the 
preservation  of  the  Society  in  the  remote  north  while  it  was  suppressed 
in  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  of  the  gradual  tendency  of  affairs  to  favour 
the  desire  conceived  at  Rome  very  early  in  the  period  of  suppression, 
to  restore  the  order  throughout  the  world,  has  never,  as  far  as  we  know, 
been  written,  though  several  books  exist  which  bear  on  parts  of  it,  such 
as  Father  Boero’s  Life  of  the  Venerable  Joseph  Pignatelli , and  the 
French  lives  of  Pkre  Varin  and  others.  Father  Gagarin  has  lately 
published  in  Paris  another  little  volume  bearing  on  the  subject — La 
Compagnie  de  Jesus  conservee  en  Russie  apres  la  suppression  de  1772.  It 
is  the  narrative  of  a Jesuit  of  White  Russia  from  1772 — 1785,  given  first 
in  French  and  then  in  the  original  Latin.  Father  Gagarin  promises  us 
some  more  publications  on  this  interesting  subject 

9.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  simply  announcing  the  appearance 
of  a few  new  books  which  fall  under  our  present  heading.  Such  are  the 
Notice  sur  la  M}re  Marie  de  la  Providence , Fondatrice  de  la  Societe  des 
Religious es  Auxiliatrices  des  Ames  du  Purgatoire  (Paris,  1872),  and 
another  (very  interesting)  life  of  the  originator  of  a pious  work  of  the 
same  kind,  Vie  de  la  Mire  Marie  Terese , Fondairice  de  la  Congregation  de 
r Adoration  Reparatrice , par  M.  l’Abb^  d’Hulst  (Paris,  1872).  We  must 
also  mention  the  Vie  Intime  de  St.  Louis , par  la  R.  P.  Cros,  de  la  Comp, 
de  Jesus — a work  on  a somewhat  new  plan,  in  which  the  will  of  the 
sainted  King  and  his  instructions  to  his  successor  are  made  the  frame- 
work which  the  author  clothes,  as  it  were,  with  authoritive  records 
concerning  St  Louis  himself  as  father,  as  Christian,  as  penitent,  as 
friend  of  the  poor,  and  the  like.  We  must  also  express  the  pleasure 
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with  which  we  observe  the  continuation  of  what  promises  to  be  the  best 
existing  history  of  the  Church,  the  Histoire  Generate  de  TEglise  of  the 
Abbd  Darras.  It  will  be  a volumnious  work,  having  now  reached  the 
sixteenth  volume  and  the  Pontificate  of  St.  Gregory  the  Second, 
a.d.  731.  Of  course  it  must  always  be  a question  whether  any  one  man 
•can  master  the  whole  history  of  the  Church,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
industry  and  strength  to  write  it  successfully.  But  we  wish  the  Abb^ 
Darras  health  and  strength  to  accomplish  what  he  has  begun,  which  is  a 
work  certainly  very  much  needed.  We  want  something  to  supplant  the 
very  unequal,  and,  in  part,  very  slipshod  compilation  of  Rohrbacher. 


II. — TRAVELS. 

I.  The  Great  Lone  Land '.  A Narrative  of  Travel  and  Adventure  in  the  North  West  of 
America.  By  Captain  W.  F.  Butler,  F.R.G.  London:  Sampson  Low,  1872. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  narratives  of  travel  and 
adventure  which  it  has  been  our  lot  to  meet  with  for  some  time. 
Captain  Butler  tells  us  that  he  volunteered  to  join  the  Red  River 
Expedition  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  it  was  decided  on,  telegraphing 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  following  his  telegram  in  person  by  the  earliest 
boat  On  arriving  at  Toronto  he  found  that  the  Expedition  had  been 
mustered,  and  that  no  post  was  vacant ; but  on  his  own  suggestion  he 
was  sent  round  through  the  United  States  to  meet  the  troops  which 
were  to  pass  through  British  territory  to  Manitoba,  the  object  of  his 
journey  being  to  look  after  supplies  and  obtain  information  as  to  the 
likelihood  of  any  flank  attack  on  the  Expedition  from  the  long 
American  frontier  near  which  their  route  lay.  This  took  Captain 
Butler  to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  and  other  places  in  the  far  North  Western 
States,  till  he  managed  to  get  on  board  a steamer  at  Pembina,  the 
frontier  American  town  on  the  Red  River,  which  was  to  take  him  to 
Fort  Garry,  then  occupied  by  the  rebel  Government,  as  the  only  way  by 
which  he  could  reach  the  Lower  Fort  Garry,  which  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a loyal  force.  He  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  at  Fort  Garry,  as  his 
approach  had  been  heard  of  by  Riel,  the  “ Dictator,”  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  arrest  him.  He  escaped  by  landing  before  the  steamer 
reached  Fort  Garry,  and  made  his  way  with  great  difficulties  to  the 
Lower  Fort,  where,  however,  he  could  hear  nothing  of  the  Expedition. 
Riel,  who  seems  to  have  been  very  halfhearted  when  he  heard  of  the 
approach  of  the  troops,  requested  an  interview  with  Captain  Butler, 
apparently  from  a desire  to  find  out  what  chance  there  was  of  an 
amnesty  for  him  and  his  followers,  but  though  the  Captain  visited  Fort 
Garry,  nothing  came  of  his  visit.  Captain  Butler  then  went  up  the 
Winnipeg  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  as  far  as  Fort  Francis  towards 
Lake  Superior,  whence  he  hurried  back  with  the  Expedition,  which,  as 
is  well  known,  frightened  the  rebels  away  by  its  mere  approach.  The 
latter,  and  even  more  interesting  part,  of  Captain  Butler’s  book,  relates 
a long  journey  which  he  took,  at  the  desire  of  the  Government,  into  the 
“Great  Lone  Land”  par  excellence. , the  Far  North  West  Territory 
formerly  under  the  dominion  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  still 
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practically  so,  belonging  nominally  to  Canada.  His  mission  was  to 
ascertain  the  state  of  the  country  as  to  order  and  the  observance  of  law, 
to  recommend  measures  for  the  security  of  both,  and  also  to  inquire 
into  the  extent  of  the  ravages  of  the  smallpox  among  the  Indian  tribes, 
conveying  at  the  same  time  medicines  and  medical  instruction  for  therm 
In  the  course  of  this  journey,  which  lay  mostly  along  the  valley  of  the 
Saskatchewan — though  he  struck  across  the  country  from  Fort  Garry  to 
Fort  Ellice  and  Fort  Carlton  on  the  outward  route,  he  visited  Fort  Pitt, 
and  Edmonton,  and  reached  his  extreme  western  point  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  a place  called  Rocky  Mountain 
House,  very  far  up  the  Saskatchewan. 

The  report  given  by  Captain  W.  Butler  to  the  Government  touches 
on  matters  of  very  serious  nature — the  approaching  fate  of  the  Red 
Man,  who  will  probably  be  exterminated  like  the  buffalo,  and  the  like. 
But  on  these  subjects  we  have  no  space  to  dwell  at  present.  The  book 
is  full  of  interesting  scenes,  and  is  in  fact  a modest  sensible  account  of 
a journey  of  very  unusual  enterprize,  requiring  much  courage  and  great 
powers  of  endurance.  We  give  as  extracts  two  companion  pictures  of 
the  earlier  scenes  on  the  Winnipeg.  The  first  is  the  approach  to  a 
“ postage  ” on  the  way  up  the  stream — 

Let  us  see  if  we  can  picture  one  of  these  many  scenes;  There  sounds- 
ahead  a roar  of  falling  water,  and  we  see,  upon  rounding  some  pineclad 
island  or  ledge  of  rock,  a tumbling  mass  of  foam  and  spray  studded  with 
projecting  rocks  and  flanked  by  dark  wooded  shores.  Above  we  can  see 
nothing,  but  below  the  waters,  maddened  by  their  wild  rush  amidst  the 
rocks,  ^urge  and  leap  in  angry  whirlpools.  It  is  as  wild  a scene  of  crag  andi 
wood  and  water  as  the  eye  can  gaze  upon,  but  we  look  upon  it  not  for  its- 
beauty,  because  there  is  no  time  for  that,  but  because  it  is  an  enemy  that 
must  be  conquered.  Now  mark  how  these  Indians  steal  upon  this  enemy 
before  he  is  aware  of  it.  The  immense  volume  of  water,  escaping  from  the 
eddies  and  whirlpools  at  the  foot  of  the  fall,  rushes  on  in  a majestic  sweep 
into  calmer  water : this  rush  produces  along  the  shores  of  the  river  a counter 
or  backcurrcnt  which  flows  up  sometimes  close  to  the  foot  of  the  fall.  Along 
this  backwater  the  canoe  is  carefully  steered,  being  often  not  six  feet  from 
the  opposing  rush  in  the  central  river,  but  the  backcurrent  in  turn  ends  in 
a whirlpool,  and  the  canoe,  if  it  followed  this  backcurrent,  would  inevitably 
end  in  the  same  place.  For  a minute  there  is  no  paddling,  the  bow  paddle 
and  the  steersman  alone  keeping  the  boat  in  her  proper  direction  as  she 
drifts  rapidly  up  the  current.  Amongst  the  crew  not  a word  is  spoken,  but 
every  man  knows  what  he  has  to  do,  and  will  be  ready  when  the  moment 
comes ; and  now  the  moment  has  come,  for  on  one  side  there  foams  along 
a mad  surge  of  water,  and  on  the  other  the  angry  whirlpool  twists  and  turns 
in  smooth  green  hollowing  curves  round  an  axis  of  air,  whirling  round  it 
with  a strength  that  would  snap  our  birch  bark  into  fragments,  and  suck  us 
down  into  great  depths  below.  All  that  can  be  gained  by  the  backcurrent 
has  been  gained,  and  now  it  is  time  to  quit  it ; but  where  ? for  there  is  often 
only  the  choice  of  the  whirlpool  or  the  central  river.  Just  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  eddy  there  is  one  loud  shout  given  by  the  bow  paddle,  and  the  canoe 
shoots  full  into  the  centre  of  the  boiling  flood,  driven  by  the  united  strength 
of  the  entire  crew,  the  men  work  for  their  very  lives,  and  the  boat  breasts 
across  the  river  with  her  head  turned  full  toward  the  falls  ; the  waters  foam 
and  dash  about  her,  the  waves  leap  high  over  the  gunwale,  the  Indians  shout 
as  they  dip  their  paddles  like  lightning  into  the  foam,  and  the  stranger  to 
such  a scene  holds  his  breath  amidst  this  war  of  man  against  nature.  Ha  ! 
the  struggle  is  useless,  they  cannot  force  her  against  such  a torrent,  we  are 
close  to  the  rocks  and  the  foam  ; but  see,  she  is  driven  down  by  the  current- 
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in  spite  of  those  wild  fast  strokes.  The  dead  strength  of  such  a rushing 
flood  must  prevail.  Yes,  it  is  true,  the  canoe  has  been  driven  back ; but 
behold,  almost  in  a second  the  whole  thing  is  done — we  float  suddenly 
beneath  a little  rocky  isle  on  the  foot  of  the  cataract  We  have  crossed  the 
river  in  the  face  of  the  fall,  and  the  portage  landing  is  over  this  rock,  while 
three  yards  out  on  either  side  the  torrent  foams  its  headlong  course.  Of  the 
skill  necessary  to  perform  such  things  it  is  useless  to  speak.  A single  false 
stroke  and  the  whole  thing  would  have  failed ; driven  headlong  down  the 
torrent,  another  attempt  would  have  to  be  made  to  gain  this  rock-protected 
spot,  but  now  we  lie  secure  here ; spray  all  around  us,  for  the  rush  of  the 
nver  is  on  either  side,  and  you  can  touch  it  with  an  outstretched  paddle. 
The  Indians  rest  on  their  paddles  and  laugh ; their  long  hair  has  escaped 
from  its  fastening  through  their  exertion,  and  they  retie  it  while  they  rest. 
One  is  already  standing  upon  the  wet  slippery  rock  holding  the  canoe  in  its 
place,  then  the  others  get  out.  The  freight  is  carried  up  piece  by  piece  and 
deposited  on  the  flat  surface  some  ten  feet  above  ; that  done,  the  canoe  is 
lifted  out  very  gently,  for  a single  blow  against  this  hard  granite  boulder 
would  shiver  and  splinter  the  frail  birch  bark  covering ; they  raise  her  very 
carefully  up  the  steep  face  of  the  cliff  and  rest  again  on  the  top.  What  a 
view  there  is  from  this  coigne  of  vantage  ! We  are  on  the  lip  of  the  fall,  on 
each  side  it  makes  its  plunge,  and  below  we  mark  at  leisure  the  torrent  we 
have  just  braved ; above  it  is  smooth  water,  and  away  ahead  we  see  the 
foam  of  another  rapid.  The  rock  on  which  we  stand  has  been  worn  smooth 
by  the  washing  of  the  water  during  countless  ages,  and  from  a cleft  or 
fissure  there  springs  a pine  tree  or  a rustling  aspen.  We  have  crossed  the 
Petit  Roches,  and  our  course  is  onward  still. 

The  second  is  a description  of  the  shooting  of  the  rapids  on  the  way 
down  the  same  river. 

Above  the  rapid  all  is  still  and  quiet,  and  one  cannot  see  what  is  going 
on  below  the  first  rim  of  the  rush,  but  stray  shoots  of  spray  and  the  deafening 
roar  of  descending  water  tell  well  enough  what  is  about  to  happen.  The 
Indian  has  got  some  rock  or  mark  to  steer  by,  and  knows  well  the  door  by 
which  he  is  to  enter  the  slope.  As  the  canoe — never  appearing  so  frail  and 
tiny  as  when  it  is  about  to  commence  its  series  of  wild  leaps  and  rushes — 
nears  the  rim  where  the  water  disappears  from  view,  the  bowsman  stands 
up,  and,  stretching  forward  his  head,  peers  down  the  eddying  rush.  In  a 
second  he  is  on  his  knees  again.  Without  turning  his  head,  he  speaks  a 
word  or  two  to  those  who  are  behind  him ; then  the  canoe  is  in  the  rim. 
She  dips  to  it,  shooting  her  bows  clear  out  of  the  water,  and  striking  hard 
against  the  lower  level.  After  that  there  is  no  time  for  thought ; the  eye  is 
not  quick  enough  to  take  in  the  rushing  scene.  There  is  a rock  here,  and  a 
big  cave  of  water  there ; there  is  a tumultuous  rising  and  sinking  of  snow- 
tipped  waves  ; there  are  places  that  are  smooth-running  for  a moment,  and 
then  yawn  and  open  up  into  great  gurgling  chasms  the  next;  there  are 
strange  whirls  and  backward  eddies  and  rocks,  rough  and  smooth  and 
polished — and  through  all  this  the  canoe  glances  like  an  arrow,  dips  like  a 
wild  bird  down  the  wing  of  the  storm,  now  slanting  from  a rock,  now  edging 
a green  cavern,  now  breaking  through  a backward  rolling  billow,  without  a 
word  spoken,  but  with  every  now  and  again  a quick,  convulsive  twist  and 
turn  of  the  bow-paddle  to  edge  far  off  some  rock,  to  put  her  full  through 
some  boiling  billow,  to  hold  her  steady  down  the  slope  of  some  thundering 
chute  which  has  the  power  of  a thousand  horses : for  remember,  this  river 
of  rapids,  this  Winnipeg,  is  no  mountain  torrent,  no  brawling  brook,  but  over 
every  rock,  ledge,  and  “ wave-worn  precipice,”  there  rushes  twice  a vaster 
volume  than  Rhine  itself  pours  forth.  The  rock  which  strew  the  torrent  are 
frequently  the  most  trifling  of  the  dangers  of  the  descent,  formidable  though 
they  appear  to  the  stranger.  Sometimes  a huge  bolder  will  stand  full  in  the 
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midst  of  the  channel,  apparently  presenting  an  obstacle  from  which  escape 
seems  impossible.  The  canoe  is  rushing  full  towards  it,  and  no  power  can 
save  it ; there  is  just  one  power  that  can  do  it,  and  the  rock  itself  provides 
it.  Not  the  skill  of  man  could  run  the  boat  bows  on  to  that  rock.  There  is 
a wilder  sweep  of  water  rushing  off  the  polished  sides  than  on  to  them,  and 
the  instant  that  we  touch  that  sweep  we  shoot  away  with  redoubled  speed. 
No,  the  rock  is  not  as  treacherous  as  the  whirlpool  and  twisting  billow. 


2.  Pekin , Jeddo,  and  San  Francisco.  The  Conclusion  of  a Voyage  round  the  World. 

By  the  Marquis  de  Beauvoir.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Agnes  and  Helen 

Stephenson.  London  : John  Murray,  1872. 

Those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  account  of  persons  and  events 
rather  than  in  the  descriptions  of  places  and  scenery,  will  welcome  with 
pleasure  the  third  volume  of  the  Marquis  de  Beauvoir’s  travels.  It  is, 
strictly  speaking,  a journal  of  his  own  experiences,  which  are  very 
brightly  told.  The  difficulties  which  beset  Europeans  in  China  give 
zest  to  any  narratives  from  travellers  in  that  country,  and  we  turn  to  his 
landing  at  Shanghai  in  March,  1867,  with  a certain  anticipation,  in  spite 
of  all  we  knew  before. 

He  will  soon  teach  us  it  is  not  a country  that  improves  on  acquaint- 
ance. His  account  of  the  filth  of  the  streets,  and  of  the  horrible  cruelties 
of  the  exposed  prison,  make  us  glad  to  hurry  out  of  the  town  with  him. 
Little  is  gained  by  the  first  step  in  advance,  where  you  are  confronted  at 
every  turn  by  hundreds  of  coffins  left  above  ground.  Civilization  is 
checked  by  this  peculiar  reverence  for  the  dead,  which  refuses  to  inter 
them,  since  no  railways  can  be  constructed,  nor  are  even  telegraph  wires 
allowed,  lest  their  shadow  should  cross  the  bodies  of  the  departed.  From 
this  dreary  spectacle  we  are  glad  to  be  conducted  to  the  College  at 
Zi-ka-Wai,  six  miles  off,  of  which  the  Marquis  de  Beauvoir  gives  a very 
pleasing  account  It  is  conducted  by  Jesuit  Fathers,  who  “ dress  like 
Chinamen.”  There  are  three  classes  of  pupils.  The  very  poor,  picked 
up  in  the  neighbourhood  ill  and  starving.  They  are  cleansed,  instructed, 
and  taught  a trade.  “ The  Fathers  receive  them  at  the  age  of  five  or 
six  years,  raw,  and  restore  them  to  the  world  at  twenty  or  twenty  two 
years  of  age,  formed  and  able  to  form.”  Then  there  is  a higher  class, 
where  the  more  intelligent  young  workmen  are  introduced  to  the  study 
of  science  and  literature.  Finally,  there  is  the  highest  class,  composed 
of  the  sons  of  mandarins  who  are  capable  of  steady  hard  study.  When 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shanghai  our  traveller  heard  a good  story 
regarding  the  rebels,  who  were  attempting  to  oust  the  reigning  dynasty 
from  Pekin  and  place  that  of  Wang  in  power — 

Such  was  their  aim  theoretically,  but  really  the  insinuation  was  a mere 
pretext  for  the  most  extensive  enterprize  for  the  sake  of  rapine  which  has  been 
organized  since  the  days  of  Attila.  Another  curious  thing  may  be  added  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  belligerents.  The  rebels,  who  are  by  no  means 
Christians,  fought  loudly  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  with  so  much  assurance, 
that  certain  Europeans  inhabiting  the  coasts,  whose  good  faith,  however, 
always  appeared  doubtful  to  me,  assisted  them.  Under  the  name  of  “ cases 
of  Bibles,”  they  sent  to  the  rebels  cases  of  revolvers,  and  it  is  even  said  that 
there  were  found  in  houses,  reputed  respectable,  bales  of  goods  ticketed 
“umbrel1  which  were  miraculously  turned  into  rifles. 
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After  four  months’  delay,  on  account  of  the  ice,  M.  de  Beauvoir 
and  his  party  start  for  Pekin.  The  discomforts  of  their  journey  are  a 
complete  cure  to  their  taste  for  native  accommodation  for  the  present, 
and  they  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  English  hospitality  proffered  by 
Sir  Rutherford  Alcock.  The  account  of  Pekin  differs  in  no  respect  from 
the  conventional  idea  of  a Chinese  city.  On  the  contrary,  the  Marquis 
de  Beauvoir  refers  us  to  the  study  of  lacquered  screens,  as  giving  a 
faithful  idea  of  this  capital  of  the  celestial  empire,  though  warning  us 
that  the  imposing  architecture  has  the  character  of  a stage  decoration. 
Decay  and  ruin  are  conspicuous  everywhere  in  the  interior.  The  tombs 
of  the  Emperors,  the  great  wall,  and  the  summer  palace,  have  been  so 
often  described  that  we  will  not  pause  upon  these  subjects.  In  this 
expedition  the  travellers  were  robbed  and  almost  stoned  to  death, 
though  they  did  at  last  escape  serious  injury.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
Chinese  character  prepares  us  for  most  revolting  scenes,  and  it  is 
refreshing  to  turn  from  these  to  an  interview  with  the  Sisters  of 
St  Vincent  de  Paul,  which  the  Marquis  describes.  He  tells  us  also 
in  a footnote  that,  after  the  massacre  of  Tien  Tsin,  the  Father  Superior 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  was  besieged  with  applications  from  Sisters, 
begging  to  be  sent  to  China. 

From  China  the  travellers  pass  to  Yokohama,  in  Japan,  and  the 
change  to  this  more  simple  people  seems  to  have  been  a relief.  The 
cleanliness,  too,  is  a comfort  after  the  filth  of  China.  Towards  the  end 
of  April  the  party  start  for  Jeddo,  which  is  not  yet  open  to  trade; 
therefore  they  have  to  be  strictly  guarded  and  protected,  since  many  of 
the  inhabitants  are  hostile  to  Europeans.  Their  guide  conducted  them 
to  a hill  from  which  they  could  command  a full  view  of  Jeddo,  and  as 
the  Marquis  is  rather  sparing  in  his  descriptions,  we  may  as  well 
transcribe  it  Their  standing  point  is  the  temple  of  Atango-Yahma. 

At  the  summit  a hundred  granite  steps  lead  us  to  a vast  terrace,  from 
whence  the  panorama  spreads  before  us,  beneath  the  first  rays  of  the  rising 
sun.  There  is  nothing  I like  better,  before  exploring  a town,  than  to  take  it 
all  in  at  one  single  glance  and  to  observe  it  well,  so  as  not  to  have  afterwards 
to  walk  through  it  blindly  and  in  ignorance.  There,  then,  before  us  lies  the 
town  of  gardens  and  palaces  I It  spreads  out  like  an  enormous  park,  of 
which  the  eye  cannot  discover  the  limits.  It  is  washed  by  the  sea,  crossed 
by  a river,  and  with  its  thirty  hills  presents  a sight  unequalled  in  the  world. 
Jeddo  comprises  three  towns,  “ Siro,”  the  residence  of  theTaikoun  ; “ Soto- 
Siro,”  the  palaces  of  the  Daimios ; and  “Midzi,”the  merchant  city.  The 
“ Siro,”  which  is  five  miles  in  circumference,  appeared  to  us  like  a bold 
citadel  rising  on  an  immense  grass  slope,  the  base  of  which  was  lost  in  lakes 
and  circular  canals.  Over  thirty  granite  bridges  join  the  Taikounal  city  to 
the  city  of  Princes,  which  contains  more  than  three  thousand  palaces. 

The  travellers  continuing  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  are  furnished  with  an  escort  in  order  to  visit  Fuzzi-Yama,  the 
sacred  city  of  Hakoni,  and  many  are  the  labours  as  well  as  hardships  to 
be  undergone,  enlivened,  it  must  be  owned,  by  kindliness  and  hospi- 
tality from  the  natives.  At  their  return  from  this  expedition  they 
embark  in  the  Colorado , not  sorry  at  the  prospect  of  returning  to  more 
civilized  regions,  though  heartily  amused  as  well  as  pleased  with  their 
•experience  of  Japan.  San  Francisco  is  their  next  destination,  and 
thence  they  started  for  the  interior  of  California,  visiting  Panama,  New 
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York,  Saratoga,  but  the  pestilential  air  of  Panama  had  done  its  work, 
and  the  serious  illness  of  one  of  the  party  prevented  further  travelling. 
His  death  was  a sad  and  abrupt  termination  to  voyages  that,  in  spite  of 
dangers,  seem  to  have  been  enlivened  by  a cheerful  brave  spirit 


3.  Unexplored  Syria.  Visits  to  the  Libanus,  the  Taliel  el  Saf&,  the  Anti-Libanus, 

the  Northern  Libanus,  and  the  Alah.  By  R.  F.  Burton  and  C.  F.  Tyrwhitt 

Drake.  Two  vols.  Masters,  1870. 

We  should  be  glad  to  know  that  these  two  handsome  volumes  are 
likely  to  meet  with  the  success  which  they  deserve,  but  they  are  not 
popular  enough  for  the  lounging  readers  of  the  present  day.  Captain 
Burton,  who  writes  the  Preface,  very  frankly  acknowledges  that  the  book 
is  a “ Cento.”  It  is  made  up  of  a number  of  papers,  rather  than  of  a 
continuous  narrative  of  adventure  and  discovery,  and  its  descriptions  of 
scenery  are  balanced  by  scientific  reports,  by  collections  of  Syriac 
proverbs,  accounts  of  Rabbinical  regulations  as  to  writing  copies  of  the 
Law,  and  the  like.  Mrs.  Burton  has  contributed  some  of  the  most 
pleasing  pages,  and  even  Mrs.  Burton  is  a little  learned  now  and  then. 
The  book,  as  we  have  hinted,  is  in  many  respects  most  deserving,  and 
will  revive  in  many  minds  the  easily  forgotten  thought,  how  little  we 
have  yet  done  to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  the  earth,  for  such,  in  many  respects,  are  the  regions  around 
Damascus  and  its  neighbourhood. 


III.— POETRY. 

I.  The  Complete  Poems  of  Robert  Southwell,  S.J.  Edited  with  Memorial,  Introduction* 
and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  B.  Grosart,  St.  George’s,  Blackburn,  Lanca- 
shire. Printed  for  private  circulation,  1872. 

The  writings  of  Father  Southwell  have  a deep  interest  for  us  in 
addition  to  their  literary  merit,  since  it  was  the  devoted  services  of  such 
men  which  have  preserved  the  Faith  to  us,  and  his  heroic  labours  having 
been  sealed  by  the  blood  of  martyrdom  give  him  a fresh  claim  upon 
our  grateful  attention.  The  sketch  of  his  life  placed  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Grosart  at  the  commencement  of  the  poems,  gives  a graceful  little 
tribute  to  his  memory.  Speaking  of  Father  Southwell’s  life  he  says — 
“A  fragrance  sweeter  than  cere-cloth  perfumes  is  blown  to  us  across 
the  centuries  from  it  So  that,  with  all  the  dimness,  we  can  discern  that 
in  him  England  held  one  who  was  of  her  truest,  purest,  bravest,  lovingest, 
Christliest  sons.” 

Father  Robert  Southwell  was  probably  bom  at  Horsham  St  Faith’s, 
and  was  the  son  of  Richard  Southwell  by  his  first  wife  Bridget,  daughter 
of  Sir  Roger  Copley,  of  Roughway  in  Essex.  While  still  young  he  was 
sent  to  Douai.  When  in  his  fifteenth  year  he  was  placed  in  Paris  under 
the  care  of  Father  Thomas  Darbyshire,  who  was  Archdeacon  of  Essex, 
but  for  “conscience  sake”  had  resigned  all  his  preferments  on  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth.  This  priest  was  one  of  the  first  from  England. 
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who  joined  the  Society  of  Jesus.  It  is  very  likely  that  his  influence  had 
some  share  in  deciding  the  vocation  of  Robert  Southwell,  who  in  1578, 
before  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  was  received  into  the  Society  at 
Rome.  A considerable  portion  of  his  novitiate  was  spent  at  Toumai. 
In  the  summer  of  1584  he  was  ordained  priest.  He  had  earnestly 
requested  that  England* should  be  the  field  of  his  labours,  evidently  with 
the  hope  of  there  obtaining  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  During  his 
mission  in  England  he  had  always  a welcome  in  the  house  of  Anne, 
Countess  of  Arundel,  whose  husband,  Philip  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel, 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  and  died  there.  Later  on  Father  Southwell 
was  appointed  her  domestic  chaplain  and  confessor.  A few  lines  from 
his  own  hand  will  give  an  idea  of  the  spirit  in  which  Father  Southwell 
fulfilled  his  priestly  duties — 

As  yet  we  are  alive  and  well,  being  unworthy,  it  seems,  of  prisons.  . . . 
The  condition  of  Catholic  recusants  here  is  the  same  as  usual,  deplorable 
and  full  of  fears  and  dangers,  more  especially  since  our  adversaries  have 
looked  for  wars.  As  many  of  ours  as  are  in  chains  rejoice  and  are  comforted 
in  their  prisons  ; and  they  that  are  at  liberty  set  not  their  hearts  upon  it  nor 
expect  it  to  be  of  long  continuance.  All,  by  the  great  goodness  of  God,  arm 
themselves  to  suffer  anything  that  can  come,  how  hard  soever  it  may  be,  as 
it  shall  please  our  Lord  ; for  Whose  greater  glory,  and  the  salvation  of  their 
souls,  they  are  more  concerned  than  for  any  temporal  losses. 

Again,  after  describing  the  sufferings  and  tortures  endured  for  the 
Faith  by  others,  he  adds — 

This  Purgatory  we  are  looking  for  every  hour,  in  which  Topcliffe  and 
Young,  the  two  executioners  of  the  Catholics,  exercise  all  kinds  of  torments. 
But  come  what  pleaseth  God,  we  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  bear  all  in  Him 
that  strengthens  us.  ...  In  another  of  mine  I gave  an  account  of  the  late 
martyrdoms  of  Mr.  Bayles  and  of  Mr.  Horner,  and  of  the  edification  which 
the  people  received  from  their  holy  ends.  With  such  dews  as  these  the 
Church  is  watered — ut  in  stillicidiis  hujusmodi  Icetelur  gcrminans.  We  also 
look  for  the  time  (if  we  are  not  unworthy  of  so  great  a glory)  when  our  day 
(like  that  of  the  hired  servant)  shall  come. 

These  words  are  a touching  commentary  upon  the  after  events  of  the 
martyr's  life.  For  about  six  years  he  laboured  devotedly,  but  in  1592 
his  mission  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  betrayal  of  an  apostate.  This 
woman  he  had  known  some  time  previously,  when  he  had  met  her  as 
Ann  Bellamy  in  his  visits  to  her  father's  house.  She  had  been  exceed- 
ingly pious,  but  having  been  committed  to  the  Gatehouse  at  Westminster 
she  lost  her  faith  and  with  it  her  virtue.  Ultimately  she  married  the 
keeper  of  the  prison,  and  to  compensate  for  the  claim  upon  her  father’s 
fortune  which  she  thus  forfeited,  she  resorted  to  the  betrayal  of  Father 
Southwell  in  order  to  obtain  the  reward  accruing.  Topcliffe,  apprised 
by  her  of  Father  Southwell's  place  of  concealment,  had  him  taken 
prisoner  and  brought  to  his  own  dwelling.  There,  for  the  course  of 
a few  weeks  the  Father  was  tortured  with  pitiless  severity.  After*  his 
removal  to  the  Gatehouse  the  torture  was  continued  at  intervals  with 
great  barbarity.  Then  he  was  transferred  to  so  filthy  a dungeon  in  the 
Tower,  that  at  the  end  of  a month,  when  he  was  brought  out  to  be 
examined,  his  clothes  were  covered  with  vermin.  Through  a petition 
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from  his  father  to  the  Queen  he  then  obtained  better  lodging,  with 
permission  to  receive  books,  clothes,  and  other  necessaries.  As  the 
Catholic  prisoners  were  always  accused  of  plotting  and  treason,  it  is 
interesting  to  know  that  the  only  books  he  desired  were  a Bible  and 
the  works  of  St  Bernard.  No  political  or  earthly  plans  seemed  to 
occupy  his  mind  when  he  was  permitted  intercourse  with  others,  and  his 
poems  bear  evidence  that  his  thoughts  were  always  fixed  on  spiritual 
matters.  The  Editor  of  his  works  remarks  very  aptly  regarding  them, 
that  if — “in  the  choir  of  singers  we  only  ask  ‘Dost  thou  lift  up  thine 
heart ?’  Father  Southwell’s  song  answers  for  him,  ‘I  lift  it  up  unto  the 
Lord.’” 

He  was  in  prison  three  years,  being  removed  to  Newgate  shortly  before 
his  trial  There  he  was  put  into  a dungeon  called  “ Limbo,”  where  he 
was  kept  for  three  days.  Towards  the  close  of  February,  1594-5,  he  was 
without  previous  notice  brought  to  trial  at  Westminster,  and  condemned 
to  death  on  the  following  day.  His  joy  at  the  approach  of  martyrdom 
had  been  great,  but  now  that  it  was  as  it  were  within  his  grasp,  Father 
Southwell  could  not  retain  his  exultation.  On  his  way  back  to  Newgate 
he  showed  his  satisfaction  in  his  countenance  and  in  every  gesture  of  his 
body.  Again  he  was  put  into  “limbo,”  where  he  spent  the  night  in 
prayer  and  preparation  for  the  triumph  of  the  morrow.  Historians  vary 
as  to  the  precise  date  of  his  death,  the  dates  differ  from  the  20th  to 
the  23rd.  When  arrived  at  Tyburn  he  made  so  powerful  and  holy  a 
discourse,  that  even  those  were  moved  who  had  gone  to  gaze  at  his 
martyrdom  as  at  a mere  spectacle.  His  sentence  was  to  be  hanged, 
bowelled,  and  quartered.  Having  finished  his  discourse  he  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  repeated  with  great 
calmness  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  “ Into  Thy  hands,  O Lord,  I 
commend  my  spirit,”  with  other  ejaculations.  His  sufferings  were 
prolonged,  owing  to  the  unskilfulness  of  the  hangman.  His  demeanour 
was  so  edifying  that  the  populace  around  showed  their  compassion  by 
interfering  to  prevent  the  barbarous  custom  of  cutting  the  rope  before 
life  had  departed,  but  after  he  was  dead  he  was  cut  down,  bowelled,  and 
quartered.  Mr.  Grosart  in  his  memorial  introduction  does  ample 
justice  to  the  beauty  and  sanctity  of  Father  Southwell’s  character.  He 
shows  also  a manly  and  enlightened  sense  of  the  treatment  heaped  upon 
Catholics  in  those  days.  The  work  before  us  purports  to  be  a collection 
only  of  Father  Southwell’s  poems ; it  is  beyond  all  praise  as  a carefully 
and  well  got  up  edition.  Among  his  prose  works  is  counted  “A  Suppli- 
cation to  Queen  Elizabeth;”  but  this  was  perhaps  his  father’s  petition. 
His  own  works  consist  of  “An  Epistle  of  Comfort  to  the  Reverend 
Priests  and  lay  sort  restrained  in  durance  for  the  Catholic  faith;” 
“A  Short  Rule  of  Good  Life;”  his  “Epistle  to  his  Father  to  forsake 
the  World  ;”  “The  Triumphs  over  Death,  or  a Consolatory  Epistle  for 
Afflicted  Minds  on  the  effects  of  dying  Friends;”  and  lastly,  “Mary 
Magdalene’s  Funeral  Tears.”  There  are  other  papers  that  have  not  yet 
been  published,  among  them  the  “ Hundred  Meditations  on  the  Love 
of  God.”  Among  his  poetical  works,  “ St.  Peter’s  Complaint  ” is  the 
longest ; but  his  shorter  pieces  will  perhaps  bear  out  the  Editor’s  verdict 
— that  to  them  Father  Southwell  owes  his  claims  as  a “ Singer.”  The 
fact  that  many,  if  not  nearly  all  his  poems  were  written  in  prison,  and  at 
intervals  between  his  most  cruel  tortures,  will  give  them  a pathos  that 
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cannot  fail  to  take  entire  possession  of  our  hearts.  Our  specimen  shall 
be  some  verses  on  one  who,  like  him,  suffered  for  the  faith — the  unfortu- 
nate Mary  of  Scotland. 

Decease , Release.  Dum  Morior , Orior. 

The  pounded  spice  both  tast  and  sent  doth  please, 

In  fading  smoke  the  force  doth  incense  shewe  ; 

The  perisht  kemell  springeth  with  increase, 

The  lopped  tree  doth  test  and  soonest  growe. 

God’s  spice  I was,  and  pounding  was  my  due, 

In  fadinge  breath  my  incense  savored  best ; 

Death  was  the  meane,  my  kymell  to  renewe, 

By  lopping  shott  I upp  to  heavenly  rest. 

Some  thinges  more  perfect  are- in  their  decaye, 

Like  sparke  that  going  out  gives  clerest  light ; 

Such  was  my  happ,  whose  dolefuU  dying  daye 
Beganne  my  joy  and  termed  Fortune’s  spite. 

Alive  a Queene,  now  dead  I am  a sainte  ; 

Once  Mary  called,  my  name  nowe  Martyr  is. 

From  earthly  raigne  debarred  by  restraint, 

In  lieu  whereof  I raigne  in  heavenly  bliss. 

My  life  my  greife,  my  death  hath  wrought  my  joye, 

My  frendes  my  foyle,  my  foes  my  weale  procur’d  ; 

My  speedy  death  hath  shortn&d  longe  annoye, 

And  tosse  of  life  an  endless  life  assur’d. 

My  skaffold  was  the  bedd  where  ease  I founde, 

The  blocke  a pillow  of  eternall  reste  ; 

My  hedman  cast  me  in  a blissful  swounde, 

His  axe  cutt  off  my  cares  from  combred  breste. 

Rue  not  my  death,  rejoyce  at  my  repose, 

It  was  no  death  to  me,  but  to  my  woe  ; 

The  budd  was  opened  to  lett  out  the  rose, 

The  cheynes  unloos’d  to  let  the  captive  goc. 

A prince  by  birth,  a prisoner  by  mishappe, 

From  crowne  to  crosse,  from  throne  to  thrall  I fell ; 

My  right  my  rathe,  my  titles  wrought  my  trapp, 

My  weale  my  woe,  my  worldly  heaven  my  hell. 

By  death  from  prisoner  to  a prince  enhaunc’d, 

From  crosse  to  crown,  from  thrall  to  throne  againe  ; 

My  ruth  my  right,  my  trapp  my  stile  advaunced 
From  woe  to  wreal,  from  hell  to  heavenly  raigne. 


2.  The  Complete  Works  of  Richard  Crashaw.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  B. 

Grosart,  St.  George’s,  Blackburn,  Lancashire.  Printed  for  private  circulation,  1872. 

This  is  a companion  volume  to  that  noticed  above.  The  Editor 
promises  us  a second,  in  which  the  life  of  Richard  Crashaw  shall 
be  fully  given.  However,  a few  words  here  may  not  be  out  of 
place,  giving  an  outline  that  will  serve  as  a reminder  to  those  who 
may  appreciate  his  poems  and  desire  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  author.  He  was  born  in  London,  1612-13,  his  father  at 
that  date  being  “ Preacher  at  the  Temple.”  No  record  seems 
extant  as  to  who  his  mother  may  have  been,  nor  at  what  time  she 
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died.  It  must  have  been  in  his  early  boyhood,  as  in  1619  his  father 
married  again ; but  the  second  Mrs.  Crashaw  survived  her  marriage 
little  more  than  a year.  The  father  seems  to  have  been  a superior  man, 
and  in  an  influential  position.  Richard  Crashaw  was  a scholar  at  the 
Charterhouse ; then  was  admitted  at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1631.  He  passed  from  Pembroke  to  Peterhouse  in  1636.  While 
at  the  University  he  was  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  various 
“Collections;”  thus  his  verses,  both  Latin  and  English,  appeared  with 
those  of  Henry  More,  Joseph  Beaumont,  Edward  King,  Cowley,  and 
others.  There  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  Richard  Crawshaw  took 
a degree  at  Oxford  in  1641,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  statement  applied 
to  some  other  person  of  the  same  name,  although  there  were  cases  of 
attendance  at  both  Universities.  After  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  his 
career  at  Cambridge,  there  came  what  we  may  look  upon  as  the  first 
step  towards  his  conversion  to  the  Catholic  faith.  He  refused  to  sign 
the  “ Solemn  League  and  Covenant,”  in  consequence  of  which  he,  with 
several  others,  was  ejected.  This  took  place  in  1644,  while  there  is 
proof  that  before  1646  he  had  become  a Catholic,  though  there  is 
evidence  in  his  writings — for  instance,  his  lines  on  St.  Teresa — that  he 
had  already  strong  sympathies  and  inclinations  for  the  true  faith.  Very 
shortly  he  retired  to  France,  and  we  hear  of  Cowley,  who  found  him  in 
great  poverty  in  Paris,  obtaining  him  an  introduction  to  Henrietta 
Maria  of  England,  who  was  then  a fugitive  there.  From  her  Crashaw 
obtained  letters  of  recommendation  to  Italy,  and  he  became  “secretary” 
to  Cardinal  Palotta  at  Rome.  There  he  made  himself  enemies  by  over- 
plain  speaking,  but  the  Cardinal  got  him  an  appointment  as  canon  at 
Loreto.  After  a very  few  weeks’  residence  there,  he  caught  the  fever  of 
which  he  died  in  1650.  The  volume  before  us  contains  all  Crashaw’s 
previously  published  English  poems  with  the  exception  of  the  Epigrams. 
Volume  the  second,  we  are  told,  will  contain  these  last,  together  with 
their  Latin  and  Greek  originals,  as  well  as  the  Editor’s  translation  of  all 
that  has  not  hitherto  been  translated.  Moreover,  this  collection  is 
enriched  by  some  unpublished  poems  taken  from  Archbishop  Sancroffs 
manuscripts.  The  general  division  of  Crashaw’s  works  may  be  made 
simply  under  two  heads — the  sacred  poetry,  called  “Steps  to  the 
Temple,”  and  the  secular  poems,  entitled  “ The  Delights  of  the  Muses.” 
Mr.  Grosart  tells  us  that  it  was  the  original  editor,  not  the  author,  who 
classed  them  in  this  way.  Here  is  a part  of  a beautiful  poem  on  the 
Nativity.  ' 

To  the  Holy  Nativity  of  our  Lord  God,  A Hymn  sung  by  the  Shepheards. 

The  Hymn . 

Chorus. 

Come  we  shepheards  whose  blest  sight, 

Hath  mett  love’s  moon  in  nature’s  night ; 

Come  lift  we  up  our  loftier  song, 

And  wake  the  sun  that  lyes  too  long. 

To  all  our  world  of  well  stoln  joy 

He  slept  and  dreamt  of  no  such  thing. 

While  we  found  out  heaven’s  fairer  ey, 

And  kissed  the  cradle  of  our  King. 

Tell  him  he  rises  now  too  late, 

To  show  us  aught  worth  looking  at 
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Tell  him  we  now  can  show  him  more, 

Than  he  e’er  showed  to  mortall  sight. 

Than  he  himselfe  e’er  saw  before  ; 

Which  to  be  seen  needs  not  his  light. 

Tell  him,  Tityrus,  where  th*  hast  been, 

Tell  him,  Thyrsis,  what  th’  hast  seen. 

Tityrus . 

Gloomy  night  embraced  the  place, 

Where  the  noble  Infant  lay  ; 

The  Babe  look’t  up  and  shew’d  His  face ; 

In  spite  of  darkness  it  was  day. 

It  was  Thy  day,  Sweet ! and  did  rise, 

Not  from  the  East,  but  from  Thine  eyes. 

Chortts . 

It  was  Thy  day,  Sweet. 

Thyrsis . 

Winter  chidde  aloud,  and  sent 

The  angry  North  to  wage  his  warres. 

The  North  foigot  his  feirce  intent, 

And  left  perfumes  instead  of  scarres. 

By  those  sweet  eyes  persuasive  pow’rs, 

Where  he  meant  frost  he  scatter’d  flowrs. 

1 

Chorus . 

By  those  sweet  eyes. 

Both. 

We  saw  Thee  in  Thy  balmy-nest, 

Young  dawn  of  our  eternal  day  ; 

We  saw  Thine  eyes  break  from  their  East, 

And  chase  the  trembling  shades  away. 

We  saw  Thee  and  we  blest  the  sight. 

We  saw  Thee  by  Thine  own  sweet  light. 

Tityrus. 

Poor  world,  said  I,  what  wilt  thou  doe. 

To  entertain  this  starry  Stranger? 

Is  this  the  best  thou  canst  bestow  ? 

A cold  and  hot  too  cleanly  manger  ? 

Contend  the  powers  of  heaven  and  earth, 

To  fitt  a bed  for  this  huge  birthe  ? 

Chorus . 

Contend  the  powers. 

Thyrsis. 

Proud  world,  said  I,  cease  your  contest, 

And  let  the  mighty  Babe  alone. 

The  phoenix  builds  the  phoenix*  nest, 

Lov’s  architecture  is  his  own. 

The  Babe  whose  birth  embraues  this  mom. 

Made  His  own  bed  ’ere  He  was  bora. 

Chorus, 

The  Babe  whose. 

Tityrus. 

I saw  the  curl’d  drops,  soft  and  slow, 

Come  hovering  o’er  the  place’s  head, 

Off’ring  their  whitest  sheets  of  snow, 

To  furnish  the  fair  Infant’s  bed. 

VOL.  XVII.  W 
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Forbear,  said  I,  be  not  too  bold, 

Your  fleece  is  white  but  ’tis  too  cold. 

Chorus. 

Forbear,  sayd  I. 

Thyrsis. 

I saw  the  obsequious  Seraphims, 

Their  rosy  fleece  of  fire  bestow ; 

For  well  they  now  can  spare  their  wing, 

Since  Heaven  itself  lyes  here  below. 

Well  done,  said  I,  but  are  you  sure, 

Your  down  so  warm,  will  pass  for  pure? 

Chorus. 

Well  done,  sayd  I. 

Tityrus. 

No,  no  ! your  King’s  not  yet  to  seeke, 

Where  to  repose  His  royall  head. 

See,  see  ! how  soon  His  newbloom’d  cheek, 
’Twixt’s  mother’s  brests  is  gone  to  bed. 

Sweet  choise,  said  we  ! no  way  but  so, 

Not  to  ly  cold,  yet  sleep  in  snow. 

Chorus. 

Sweet  choise,  said  we. 

Both. 

We  saw  Thee  in  Thy  balmy  nest, 

Bright  dawn  of  our  seternall  day; 

We  saw  Thine  eyes  break  from  their  East, 

And  chase  the  trembling  shades  away  ; 

We  saw  Thee,  and  we  blest  the  sight, 

We  saw  Thee  by  Thine  own  sweet  light. 

Chorus. 

We  saw  Thee,  etc. 

Full  Chorus. 

Welcome  all  wonders  id  one  sight ! 

./Eternity  shutt  in  a span  ! 

Summer  in  winter,  day  in  night ! 

Heaven  in  earth,  and  God  in  man  ! 

Great  little  One,  Whose  all  embracing  birth, 
Lifts  earth  to  heaven,  stoopes  heaven  to  earth. 


IV.— PAMPHLETS. 

1.  English  Church  Defence  Tracts. — No.  I.  Roman  Misquotations.  Signed  II.  P.  L., 

W.  B. 

2.  Anglican  Misrepresentations.  By  W.  E.  Addis,  of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri. 

3.  English  Church  Defence  Tracts. — No.  IV.  More  about  Roman  Misquotations , with 

reference  to  a Pamphlet  entitled  Anglican  Misrepresentations.  Signed  H.  P.  L., 
W.  B. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  representatives  of  the  High 
Anglican  party  are  right  in  thinking  that  a selection  of  plausible  objec- 
tions against  the  Papacy  thrown  into  a popular  form,  and  called  a 
defence,  might  prove  an  efficacious  stumblingblock  on  the  path  towards 
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Rome.  The  last  named  Tract  in  our  list  is  No.  IV.  of  a series  entitled 
“ English  Church  Defence  Tracts.”  The  prospectus  of  the  series  printed 
on  the  fly  leaf  of  each  number  is  signed  with  initials  which  are  no 
anonyme.  It  runs  as  follows  : “ The  object  of  these  Tracts  is  to  place 
within  easy  reach  of  readers  who  may  not  have  time  for  deeper  investi- 
gation some  answers  to  current  Roman  Catholic  arguments  against  the 
teachings  of  the  English  Church. — H.  P.  L.,  W.  B.” 

As  to  No.  I.,  Roman  Misquotations , we-  are  at  a loss  to  discern  the 
object  which  the  author  may  be  supposed  to  defend.  He  attacks  what  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  insinuate  is  an  almost  habitual  practice  “of  the 
Church  of  the  Jesuit  casuistry, **  of  the  Church  that  “has  recently 
made  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori  one  of  her  doctors.”  He  charges  the 
Jesuit  Father  Weininger  with  “ a notorious  falsehood,”  and  suggests 
that  the  objects  of  his  attack  are  prepared  to  carry  on  the  Pope’s 
Government  quocunque  modo — i.e.,  by  fair  means  or  foul. 

No  unprejudiced  reader  of  Father  Addis*  able  and  temperate 
rejoinder  is  likely  to  admit  that  his  Anglican  opponent  has  established 
the  superior  accuracy  of  his  rendering  of  the  various  patristic  passages 
under  debate.  But  even  were  this  the  case  it  would  be  no  adequate 
justification  of  the  charge  expressed  in  the  title  and  enforced  throughout 
the  pamphlet,  of  “ Roman  misquotations.”  There  is  a vast  difference 
between  misquotation  and  misinterpretation. 

Father  Addis  shows  that  his  opponent  has  repeatedly  put  forward  as 
the  one  interpretation  of  a passage  that  which  is  obnoxious  to  the 
greater  weight  of  reason  and  authority.  We  would  particularly  instance 
the  famous  passage  of  St.  Irenaeus. 

In  More  about  Roman  Misquotations , the  first  thing  that  strikes  one 
is  that  the  author  is  unreasonably  indignant  with  his  critic.  Father  Addis 
no  doubt  had  made  use  of  expressions  not  calculated  to  please  the  subject 
of  them,  but  they  are  positively  mild  when  compared  with  those  by 
which  the  Anglican  writer  has  characterized  the  system  of  Catholics  and 
the  procedure  of  Catholic  controversialists.  It  is  difficult  not  to  smile 
when  he  remarks  on  Father  Addis*  tone — “ Of  the  tone  exhibited,  one 
may  say  that  it  does  not  tell  in  favour  of  the  system  which  the  author 
not  so  long  ago  embraced.”  Is  not  this  painting  the  rainbow?  Such  a 
system  can  hardly  suffer  from  such  a tone. 

The  tract  writer  charges  Father  Addis  himself  with  “ misquotation,” 
because  he  points  out  that  Father  Weininger  professes  to  speak 
of  what  the  Fathers  think  about  Papal  Infallibility — i.e.,  of  what  can 
be  gathered  from  their  expressions  rather  than  of  what  they  say  in 
so  many  words.  This  is  the  simple  statement  of  a fact  on  Father 
Addis*  part,  and  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  it  in  Father 
Weininger’s  blunder  about  Hermas,  or  in  the  rhetorical  expression,  “All 
the  Fathers  said  with  Augustine,’*  &c.,  which  cannot  mean  more  than 
that  they  thought  with  him.  “ Misquotation  ” is  no  doubt  a very  telling 
reproach,  but  it  must  not  be  thrown  about  quite  so  indiscriminately  if  it 
is  to  be  effective.  The  tract  writer  urges  that  it  is  unreasonable  to 
complain  that  he  has  only  given  one  interpretation  of  a passage  whereof 
there  is  another,  because  his  purpose  has  been  simply  to  expose  “Roman 
misquotations  **  by  giving  in  a popular  form,  and  in  a short  compass,  the 
fair  interpretation,  &c.  An  admirable  defence  this  for  the  onesidedness 
of  Father  Weininger’s  unaggressive  little  tract,  but  wholly  inapplicable 
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to  a work  which,  pretending  to  be  a defence,  of  set  purpose  charges  its 
adversaries  with  habitual  wilful  misquotation. 

Father  Addis  quotes  St.  Augustine’s  famous  anti-Donatist  hymn — 
“Come,  my  brethren,  if  you  wish  to  be  grafted  in  the  Vine.  . . . 
Reckon  up  the  Bishops  from  the  See  of  Peter,  . . . that  is  the  rock 
which  the  haughty  gates  of  hell  do  not  overcome.”  This  the  tract 
writer  contemptuously  sets  aside  as  a “ curious  ballad  ” which  does  not 
“express  St.  Augustine’s  settled  convictions.”  Surely  it  would  be  more 
natural  to  say  “out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh.” 
Are  Anglican  clergymen  in  the  habit  of  throwing  their  unsettled  con- 
victions into  the  form  of  a hymn,  and  making  their  people  sing  them  ? 

We  are  unwilling  to  anticipate  Father  Addis*  second  rejoinder,  which 
is  soon  to  appear,  but  we  must  say  a word  on  the  tract  writer’s  treat- 
ment of  the  decree  of  union  of  the  Council  of  Florence.  “Janus,”  he 
says,  “ denies  that  the  MS.  of  Florence  ” (/.<?.,  the  best  of  the  MSS.  of  the 
decree  which  is  preserved  in  Florence)  “ to  be  original,  and  asserts  that 
etiam  was  unobtrusively  substituted  for  et”  True,  “Janus  ” does  say  so, 
but  it  would  have  been  only  prudent  in  the  tract  writer  if,  before 
trusting  himself  to  “Janus,”  he  had  examined  the  authority  for  that 
writer’s  opinion.  All  the  best  MSS.  have  etiam ; there  is  not  the 
slightest  sign  of  these  having  been  tampered  with;  if  the  theory  of 
“unobtrusive”  substitution  is  to  be  maintained,  the  originality  of  the 
extant  MSS.  must  be  denied.  Fortunately  for  “Janus,”  Brequigny,  a 
critic  of  repute  in  the  last  century,  has  left  on  record  his  opinion 
that  the  originality  of  even  the  Florentine  MS.  is  suspicious,  since  it 
does  not  tally  with  the  description  of  the  four  MSS.  given  by  Syropulus 
as  having  been  drawn  up  by  the  Council  in  his  presence.  We  may 
observe,  by  the  way,  that  Syropulus  is  a writer  of  by  no  means  unim- 
peachable accuracy;*  but  our  point  is  this,  that  “Janus’”  appeal  to  the 
non-originality  theory  of  Brequigny  as  against  the  etiam,  is  a splendid 
instance  of  misquotation,  inasmuch  as  he  omits  to  say  that  Brequigny, 
whilst  regarding  the  Florentine  MS.  as  subsequent  to  the  four  mentioned 
by  Syropulus,  yet  allows  the  genuineness  of  the  signatures  which  attest  it 
to  be  at  least  an  authentic  copy,  made  before  many  of  the  Greeks  had 
left  Florence.  See  on  this  point  the  reference  to  Brequigny  in  Gibbon’s 
note  to  vol.  xii.,  chap,  lxvi.,  p.  112. 

With  regard  to  the  tract  writer’s  statement^  that  “ if  the  Greeks  had 
not  taken  the  clause  as  explanatory  in  the  sense  of  qualifying,  they 
would  never  have  admitted  it  at  all,”  we  must  recollect  that  they  had 
already  presented  a formula  admitting  that  the  Pope  should  have  his 
prerogatives  “according  to  ( xuru ) the  canons,  the  dicta  of  the  saints, 
the  Holy  Scripture,  and  the  acts  of  the  synods,” f and  had  thus  given  up 
the  very  point  for  which  they  had  been  contending,  of  canonical  limita- 
tion. Again,  it  is  inconceivable  that  this  should  have  been  rejected  by 
the  Latins  in  favour  of  a much  less  generous  formula,  such  as  the 
present  one,  with  the  quemadmodum  clause  interpreted  in  a Gallican 
sense,  certainly  is. 

The  quemadmodum  clause,  with  or  without  the  etiam,  whatever  else 
it  means,  must  anyhow  express  a perfect  conformity  between  the 
Florentine  assertion  of  the  supremacy,  the  full,  Christ-given  power  of 

• Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall , vol.  xii.,  ch.  lxvi.,  p.  105. 

+ No.  IV.,  p.  17.  t Labbe,  Cone.  Fhr ,,  Sess.  xxv.,  p.  520. 
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feeding,  ruling,  and  governing  the  whole  Church,  and  the  deliverance  of 
the  acts  and  canons  on  the  subject.  But  if  this  be  so,  no  one  can  be 
accused  of  giving  a misstatement  of  the  supremacy  as  defined  at 
Florence  because  he  omits  a clause  which  in  no  way  contradicts  what 
he  quotes. 

The  second  tract  concludes,  as  did  the  first,  with  a solemn  denunci- 
ation of  the  Roman  Church  of  today  as  the  heir  to  those  advantages 
which  the  mediaeval  Church  reaped  from  forging,  and  therefore  as  still 
the  Church  of  the  False  Decretals.  Be  it  so,  even  as  the  Jewish  Church 
was  the  Church  not  only  of  Abraham  and  of  Isaac,  but  of  Jacob  too, 
who  deceived  his  father,  but  was  none  the  less  a transmitter  of  the 
promise.  Of  the  Church  too  of  the  Apostles  is  the  Roman  Church  of 
today  the  heir,  and  Anglicans  would  fain  share  in  the  inheritance ; yet 
hear  what  Mabillon  says  of  the  early  Church — “ Nullum  sanctius  aevum 
quam  nascentis  Ecclesiae.  Et  tamen  quanta  falsorum  scriptorum  monstra 
ementitis  Apostolorum  aliorumque  virorum  illustrium  nominibus  perso- 
nata,  peperit  aetas  ilia  ! ”* 

I.  R. 


4.  Protestant  Ritualists.  By  William  Maskell,  M.A.  Toovey. 

Mr.  Maskell  always  writes  with  force  and  clearness,  as  well  as  with 
courtesy  to  his  opponents.  We  should  be  glad  to  think  that  the  High 
Church  and  Ritualist  parties  in  the  Establishment  would  set  to  work  to 
consider  his  pamphlet,  and  either  to  yield  to  its  reasonings,  or  to  state 
why  they  do  not  do  so.  But  this,  we  fear,  is  just  the  last  thing  to  be 
expected  from  them.  They  prefer  “defending”  the  Anglican  Estab- 
lishment— “ defence  ” is  their  own  word — by  railing  against  Catholicism 
and  picking  what  holes  they  can  in  Catholic  controversialists — or  rather, 
by  avoiding  the  works  of  Catholic  men  of  learning  who  make  controversy 
and  theology  the  business  of  their  lives,  and  fastening  upon  some  stray 
tract  or  other  by  a popular  missionary,  who  simply  puts  forward  the 
Catholic  doctrine  as  he  finds  it  in  the  first  theological  manual  that  comes 
to  his  hand  for  purposes  of  instruction.  All  that  we  can  say  about  such 
pamphlets  as  that  before  us  is  that  they  treat  of  most  important  and 
vital  questions,  that  they  treat  of  them  moderately  and  respectfully,  that 
their  conclusion  is  irresistibly  drawn,  and  that  according  to  the  ordinary 
rule  which  ought  to  guide  people  in  regard  to  divine  truth  and  the  great 
affair  of  salvation,  it  is  not  an  honest  or  creditable  way  of  dealing 
with  such  publications  to  shut  eyes  and  ears  to  the  arguments  which 
they  urge. 

Mr.  Maskell’s  points  in  the  present  pamphlet  are  two;  first,  that 
the  Anglican  Establishment  has  no  definite  creed  at  all,  and  second, 
that  it  has  one  very  definite  doctrine,  the  doctrine,  namely,  of  the  royal 
supremacy  in  spiritual  matters.  We  must  find  space  for  a passage  in 
which  the  consequences  of  the  former  fact  are  drawn  out 

The  mischief  of  ritualist  talk,  where  the  logical  difficulties  of  the  high- 
church  position  are  not  clearly  seen,  is  that  weak  people  are  tempted  to 
question  whether  there  is  any  truth  anywhere.  The  sure  result  in  the 

# De  Re  Diplom .,  1.  i.,  cap.  vi. 
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majority  of  cases  out  of  the  Church,  so  long  as  ritualism  goes  on,  is  infidelity. 
In  such  a state  of  society  as  ours,  and  in  days  when  no  check  is  felt  or  even 
hinted  at  with  regard  to  what  any  one  has  a desire  to  talk  about,  the  peril 
which  I am  alluding  to  is  very  far  from  imaginary.  Men  cannot  listen 
continually  to  controversies  between  high  and  low  Anglicans,  and  hear 
repeated  over  and  over  again  assertions  which  at  first  sight  appear  to  have 
some  kind  of  truth  in  them,  without  being  subject  to  doubts  which  poison 
and  destroy  all  belief.  To  think  otherwise  would  be  like  taking  a walk 
through  the  dirtiest  parts  of  the  black  country,  and  expect  to  go  home 
without  a spot  or  stain  upon  one’s  coat. 

If  this  be  so,  can  we  be  surprised  when  we  hear  from  all  quarters  that 
infidelity  is  spreading  rapidly  and  widely  among  the  educated  classes?  Write 
as  they  will,  preach  as  they  will,  assert  what  they  may,  ritualists  are  known 
to  every  Englishman  as  acting,  not  contrary  to  the  letter,  but  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  great  Protestant  Reformation.  What  they  do,  and  what  they 
say,  are  felt  to  be  shams — mere  Brummagem  imitations  of  the  real  thing. 

Many,  then,  jump  at  the  conclusion,  and  not  a few  ate  ready  to  do  so, 
that  all  Christianity  is  a sham.  Englishmen  are,  as  a people,  far  too  honest 
to  accept  as  real  what  is  unreal.  They  start  away  from  the  mummeries  of 
St  Albans  or  Margaret-street  chapel  far  more  than  from  the  Calvinistic 
irreverence  of  some  low-church  evangelical  place.  Some,  still  anxious,  turn 
to  the  formularies  of  the  Establishment,  or  ask  of  the  supreme  court  of 
appeal  what  they  ought  to  do. 

The  answer  is  : both  are  right,  both  are  wrong ; you  may  select  for 
yourselves  just  this  or  that,  as  much  or  as  little  as  you  please ; you  may 
Believe  nothing  at  all.  It  is  all  guess-work.  There  is  no  certainty  about  any 
doctrine  ; perhaps  the  Bible  is  inspired,  perhaps  it  is  not ; perhaps  the 
sacraments  convey  grace,  perhaps  it  is  nonsense  to  suppose  they  do ; perhaps 
the  punishment  of  the  wicked  hereafter  will  be  eternal,  perhaps  not ; perhaps 
God  the  Son  is  co-eternal  with  the  Father,  perhaps  not ; perhaps  all  men 
“who  will  be  saved”  must  think  in  one  way  only  of  the  Trinity,  perhaps  not. 
And  so  on  through  the  long  list  of  the  articles  of  the  Christian  Faith.  The 
protestant  people  of  England  pay  large  sums  of  money  to  a wealthy  Church, 
expecting  to  be  taught  what  is  true  and  what  is  false ; and  are  told,  “You 
have  paid  your  money,  you  may  take  your  choice.” 

If  the  ritualists  complain  that  all  this  is  a mere  exaggeration,  I am  quite 
willing  to  say  that  I will  readily  withdraw  my  words,  if  any  one  among  them 
can  inform  us  what  doctrines  are,  as  certainties  and  as  absolute  and  revealed 
truths,  taught  by  the  established  Church.  Taking  the  simplest  form  of  Faith, 
viz.,  the  form  of  baptism,  will  they  dare  to  tell  us  that  the  Catholic  Faith 
about  even  the  blessed  Trinity  is  taught,  when  we  know  that  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  high-church  bishops  not  long  ago  allowed  a person  to  be 
solemnly  received  into  the  English  communion,  who  denied  that  God  the 
Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  ? and  that,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  so  received,  permission  was  given  to  him  to  recite  an  incomplete 
creed  ? 

At  the  commencement  of  his  argument  as  to  the  second  point, 
Mr.  Maskell  thus  speaks  of  Mr.  Bennett’s  late  declaration  that  the 
Privy  Council  had  no  authority  to  decide  the  question  of  belief  in 
his  case. 

I wonder  that  educated  men  such  as  Mr.  Bennett  addressed,  some  of 
whom  it  can  scarcely  be  an  exaggeration  to  admit  must  have  known  some- 
thing of  the  history  of  the  sixteenth  century,  could  have  listened  patiently  to 
rubbish  of  this  kind.  I use  no  term  stronger  than  is  just : for  the  excuses 
and  the  defence  put  forward  by  Mr.  Bennett  are  nothing  but  rubbish,  if  they 
cannot  fairly  be  supported  by  argument.  Such  a speech  is  to  be  paralleled 
only  by  the  quibbling  subterfuge  which  Dr.  Pusey  was  not  ashamed  to 
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publish,  writing  on  a similar  occasion  : that  “ the  loss  of  modes  of  outward 
expressions  of  belief  only  drives  pious  souls  more  inward \ and  the  inward 
devotion  only  shines  the  more  through.”  If  there  were  even  a shadow  of 
reason  in  this  where  would  be  the  glory  of  martyrdom,  or  what  would  be  the 
use  of  any  creed  at  all  ? Mr.  Bennett  and  Dr.  Pusey  should  remember  that 
they  are  not  the  established  Church,  nor  are  they  her  mouthpiece.  They  are 
only  preachers  and  ministers  commissioned  by  her,  and  are  as  much  bound 
by  her  laws  as  every  man  in  England  is  bound  by  and  obliged  to  be 
obedient  to  the  civil  laws  of  the  State. 

The  passage  from  Dr.  Pusey  may  be  important  just  now  to  those 
who  have  been  terrified  by  a late  letter  of  his,  which  has  been  taken 
as  a threat  that  he  and  others  will  separate  from  the  bulk  of  the 
Anglican  body  if  the  Athanasian  Creed  is  tampered  with.  But  suppose 
such  “ tampering  ” to  take  place,  what  will  he  and  others  suffer  but 
“the  loss  of  a mode  of  outward  expression  of  belief”?  Dr.  Pusey 
made  similar  threats  at  the  time  of  the  Gorham  case,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  decision  allowing  the  eternity  of  punishment  to  be  denied  : and 
we  feel  sure  that  he  will  find  as  admirable  reasons  for  remaining  where 
he  is  on  the  present  occasion  as  on  all  former  occasions  of  the  same  kind. 


5.  Germany , Italy , and  the  Jesuits.  A Speech  delivered  before  the  Catholic  Union, 
July,  1872.  By  T.  W.  Allies,  M.A.  Bums  and  Oates,  1872. 

This  pamphlet  is  a republication  of  Mr.  Allies*  speech  at  the  meeting 
in  Willis*  Rooms  in  July  last,  convened  for  the  purpose  of  protesting 
against  the  iniquitous  measures  taken  by  the  Italian  and  German 
Governments  against  the  Holy  See,  the  Bishops,  and  the  religious 
orders.  It  is  a calm  clear  statement  of  facts — we  may  almost  say, 
nothing  but  facts : facts  which  cannot  be  questioned  by  the  men  who 
have  perpetrated  them,  and  which  constitute,  moreover,  nqt  simply 
violations  of  ecclesiastical  right  or  religious  propriety  and  decfency,  but 
flagrant  invasions  of  the  common  laws  of  natural  justice  and  outrages 
on  human  conscience  as  such.  If  the  sufferers  from  such  iniquitous 
tyranny  were  savages  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  we  should  hear  a great 
deal  about  them  in  English  society.  Indignation  meetings  would  be 
held,  societies  would  be  formed,  questions  would  be  asked  in  Parliament, 
and  perhaps  her  most  gracious  Majesty  would  inform  her  Lords  and 
Common's  from  her  throne,  that  her  Government  had  taken  steps  the 
object  of  which  was  to  put  an  end  to  such  injustice.  Above  all,  we 
should  have  had  grandiloquent  leaders  in  the  Times  and  other  papers 
about  the  hatred  which  Britons  always  feel  for  oppression  and  tyranny, 
and — if  the  offending  Governments  were  not  too  powerful — about  the 
duty  of  England  to  come  forward  as  the  champion  of  the  victims  of 
such  profligate  contempt  of  all  human  rights.  Instead  of  this,  however, 
not  only,  to  their  eternal  disgrace,  have  the  English  papers  been  silent 
as  to  the  insolent  disregard  of  justice  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  and 
German  Governments  of  which  we  speak,  but  they  have  in  many 
instances  applauded  and  praised  that  disregard  of  justice.  It  is  certainly 
very  disheartening  to  find  that  after  so  many  years  of  the  Catholic 
movement  in  England,  those  who  rule  the  public  press  in  this  country 
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are  as  full  of  indignant  prejudice  and  are  as  capable  of  wanton  unfairness 
to  us  as  qver,  and  that,  as  was  the  case  with  this  calm  statement  of  facts 
by  Mr.  Allies,  when  a man  comes  forward  publicly  and  lets  people 
know  what  has  been  done,  they  either  refuse  to  report  him  or  write  him 
down  as  guilty  of  “ frothy  declamation.”  There  is  some  little  conso- 
lation in  the  fact  which  is  disclosed  by  this  conduct — namely,  that  the 
skilful  observer  of  public  opinion,  the  “committee”  or  “association,” 
for  instance,  of  whom  Mr.  Kinglake  has  told  us,  who  manage  the  Times 
newspaper,  and  others  like  them,  are  very  much  afraid  to  let  Englishmen 
in  general  know  the  truth  about  what  their  accomplices  and  allies  in 
Italy  and  Germany  are  about  They  seem  to  tell  us  themselves  that 
when  the  English  public  has  the  truth  put  before  it,  it  will  know  how  to 
do  justice  to  such  men  as  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Bismarck.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  day  will  come  when  the  same  watchful  caterers  to  the 
public  taste  may  see  that  it  has  become  even  their  own  interest  to  tell 
the  truth  on  such  subjects — or  at  least  to  let  others  tell  it. 


V. — MISCELLANEOUS. 

1.  The  History  of  the  Sacred  Passion.  By  Father  Luis  de  la  Palma. 
Burns  and  Oates.  Quarterly  Series. 

[One  of  the  most  beautiful  books  ever  written  on  the  Passion.] 

2.  God's  Safe  Way  of  Obedience.  By  the  Rev.  Silvester  Jenks,  D.D. 
Richardson. 

[A  simple  but  solid  treatise  of  the  seventeenth  century,  reprinted.] 

3.  The  Divine  Teacher . A letter  to  a friend.  By  W.  Humphrey,  O.S.C. 
Bums  and  Oates. 

4.  Contemplations  on  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament.  Second  Edition. 
Washboume. 

5.  Anderdoris  Afternoons  with  the  Saints . Second  Series.  Bums 
and  Oates. 

6.  Directorum  Sacerdotale.  A Guide  for  Priests.  By  Father  Valny. 
Philp. 

[A  very  useful  manual.] 

7.  The  Book  of  Modem  Irish  Anecdotes.  Routledge. 

[Highly  amusing.] 
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VII.— LUDO  LPH’S  LIFE  OF  CHRIST. 

I. 

The  study  of  the  Life  of  our  Lord  as  distinguished,  for  the  sake 
of  distinction,  from  the  study  of  the  Gospels,  seems  in  some 
respects  to  be  a characteristic  of  the  later  ages  of  the  Church. 
We  do  not  mean  that  it  was  ever  possible  for  Christians  to  forget 
that  the  four  narratives  of  the  Evangelists  related  to  one  and  the 
same  Life,  which  was  in  itself  a perfect  whole,  with  a beginning,  a 
middle,  and  an  end,  and  with  certain  stages  depending  on  one 
another,  the  consideration  of  which,  over  and  above  that  of  the 
four  separate  narratives,  was  necessary  to  any  one  who  would 
form  a complete  historical  conception,  so  far  as  such  was  possible, 
of  the  external  work  of  our  Lord  while  upon  earth.  It  is 
probable  that  in  the  earliest  Churches,  one  or  other  of  the  four 
Gospels  was,  more  or  less,  to  use  such  a word,  in  possession 
rather  than  the  other  three.  There  were  probably  many 
Churches  in  the  East,  which  for  some  time  knew  only  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  others,  in  which  Gentile  converts 
were  predominant,  would  probably  live  upon  that  of  St.  Luke 
rather  than  on  any  other.  But  exclusiveness  of  this  sort  must 
very  soon  have  worn  away,  and  the  incomparable  value  of  the 
four  Gospels,  each  and  all,  must  soon  have  made  them  take 
their  place,  side  by  side,  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  faithful 
everywhere,  as  well  as  in  the  canon  of  the  Churches  to  which 
those  faithful  belonged.  But  the  possession  and  the  study  of  the 
four  Gospels  leads  of  necessity  to  the  conception  of  the  Life  of 
our  Lord  as  a whole,  in  the  formation  of  the  history  of  which 
each  one  of  the  several  narratives  would  have  its  part.  Still,  to 
render  this  one  Life  the  first  thing  instead  of  the  second,  the 
source  instead  of  the  result,  to  try  to  catch  its  successive  features 
and  draw  out  in  detail  the  various  phases  of  its  marvellous  unity, 
and  then  to  arrange  under  it,  as  it  were,  the  several  stories,  each 
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complete  in  itself,  which  are  handed  down  to  us  in  the  writings 
of  St  Matthew,  St  Mark,  St  Luke,  and  St  John — this,  we 
repeat,  seems  to  be  a work  for  which  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
Church  had  either  little  taste  or  little  leisure.  The  most  famous 
book  among  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  which  belongs,  in  some 
degree,  to  this  subject,  is  the  treatise  De  Consensu  Evangelistarum 
of  St  Augustine.  But  that  treatise,  though  full  of  useful  hints 
and  valuable  principles  as  to  the  harmony  of  the  Gospels,  is 
rather  apologetic  than  positive.  It  is  an  endeavour  to  meet  the 
difficulties  arising  out  of  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  several 
narratives,  rather  than  the  formation  of  a whole  out  of  its  several 
parts.  Unfortunately,  as  we  cannot  help  thinking,  St  Augustine 
takes  St.  Matthew’s  narrative  as  his  foundation,  and  tries  through- 
out, with  all  his  characteristic  piety  and  ingenuity,  to  reconcile 
the  rest  of  the  Evangelists  to  St  Matthew.  We  say  that  it  is 
unfortunate  that  he  did  this — not  unfortunate  for  his  particular 
purpose,  but  unfortunate  for  the  end  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
the  formation  of  a consecutive  life  of  our  Lord  out  of  the 
materials  furnished  by  the  several  Evangelists.  It  is  one  of  the 
first  truths  which  become  axioms  with  any  one  who  devotes 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  harmony  of  the  Gospels,  that 
St  Matthew  neither  is  nor  intended  to  be  a chronological  writer ; 
the  order  in  his  Gospel,  more  than  in  any  other  of  the  three,  we 
might  almost  say  alone  among  all  the  four,  is  the  order  of  ideas 
and  subjects,  not,  as  of  first  importance,  the  order  of  time. 

When  we  consider  the  great  authority  of  St  Augustine  on 
the  Church,  and  especially  his  preeminent  position  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Western  Church,  we  are  almost  tetnpted  to  think 
that  if  any  writer  in  the  first  twelve  or  thirteen  centuries  had 
endeavoured  to  build  up  a single  consecutive  narrative  out  of 
the  four  Gospels,  he  would  have  found  the  great  African  Doctor 
in  his  way,  almost  deterring  him  from  his  task  by  the  difficulties 
which  he  suggested,  or  at  least  frequently  misleading  him  by 
the  principle  that  St.  Matthew  was  to  be  used  as  furnishing 
the  groundwork  upon  which  the  histories  of  the  other  three 
Evangelists  were  to  be  wrought  in.  But  it  is  most  probable 
that  a work  of  that  sort  did  not  naturally  suggest  itself  to  the 
men  of  those  times — as  certain  devotions  which  seem  to  us  so 
natural  that  we  wonder  how  Christians  of  other  times  could 
have  done  without  them,  are  yet  undoubtedly  modem  as  to  their 
extent  and  hold  on  the  popular  mind.  We  are  convinced  that 
in  this  consideration  of  the  great  variety  of  temperament, 
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character,  modes  of  thought,  and  the  like,  which  a close  study 
of  history  reveals  to  us  as  distinguishing  the  Christians  and 
Catholics  of  various  countries  and  generations,  lies  the  true 
answer,  or  a part  of  the  true  answer,  to  many  an  historical 
difficulty.  We  are  far  more  widely  apart  in  accidental  matters, 
and  in  matters  of  feeling  and  judgment  and  common  opinion 
which,  though  accidental,  are  yet  very  important,  from  the  men 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  from  the  men  of  the 
times  of  the  religious  wars  in  France  and  Germany,  from  Sixtus 
the  Fifth,  and  Philip  the  Second,  and  the  Duke  of  Alva  and 
Cervantes,  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  others  of  their  and  the 
following  generations,  than  we  admit  to  ourselves.  And  we  often 
do  them  injustice,  as  well  as  puzzle  our  own  heads  and  con- 
sciences with  vain  endeavours  to  get  rid  of  difficulties,  a great 
part  of  the  strength  of  which  lies  in  subjective  differences  rather 
than  in  any  real  change  of  moral  standards.  This,  however,  is 
by  the  way.  For  our  present  purpose  we  are  observing  that 
just  as  we  wonder — yet  wonder  without  reason — how  devout 
Catholics  some  centuries  ago  went  on  without  the  welldeveloped 
devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  or  to  St  Joseph,  or  again,  without 
the  Benedictions  and  Confraternities  and  Indulgences  which  are 
so  natural  and  congenial  to  ourselves,  so  we  might  be  seeking 
for  a recondite  reason  when  no  such  reason  is  required,  in  asking 
why  the  more  historical,  ecclesiastical,  and  even  theological 
aspects  of  our  Lord’s  Life  as  a whole  should  have  been  com- 
paratively neglected  by  the  Christian  writers  of  so  many 
successive  generations.  The  difficulty  of  the  work  can  hardly 
be  supposed  to  have  been  enough  to  deter  learned  and  pious 
men  from  the  enterprise,  which  seems  so  obvious  an  undertaking 
to  a religious  writer.  That  difficulty,  however,  is  not  to  be 
despised.  After  all,  we  suppose  that  new  literary  ideas  are 
rarely  conceived  and  slowly  matured  in  ages  in  which  few  men 
are  writers  of  books.  Moreover,  the  desire  for  a complete  and, 
if  we  may  use  such  a word,  scientific  history  of  our  Lord’s 
doings  and  sayings,  is  in  some  degree  a result  from  the  attacks 
made  on  the  perfect  accuracy  and  coherency  of  the  accounts 
given  in  the  several  Gospels.  Such  a desire,  or  the  feeling  of 
a need  in  this  respect,  may  very  well  exist  apart  from  the 
apologetic  necessity  of  which  we  speak:  but  such  a necessity 
may  force  the  matter  more  pointedly  on  the  attention  than 
might  otherwise  be  the  case. 
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ii. 

If  this  compilation  of  a complete  Life  of  Christ  was  long  in 
coming  to  the  Church,  at  least,  when  it  did  come,  it  came  in  a 
very  beautiful  and  perfect  form,  according,  that  is,  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  time  at  which  it  appeared.  The  Life  of  Christ  of 
Ludolph  of  Saxony,  to  some  of  the  characteristics  of  which  we 
are  about  to  devote  the  remainder  of  this  paper,  is  in  many 
respects  one  of  the  noblest  works  of  the  literature  of  the  Church  : 
not  equal,  certainly,  either  in  its  popularity  or  in  what  we  may 
call,  in  a loose  sense,  its  inspiration,  to  the  famous  book  com- 
monly attributed  to  Thomas  ct  Kempis,  and  known  to  the  age  of 
St  Teresa  and  St.  Ignatius  as  the  Contemptus  Mundi,  and  to 
our  own  time  as  the  Imitation  of  Christ — but,  considering  all 
things,  not  far  behind  it  in  other  respects.  The  Imitation  is  a 
book  of  all  time ; it  can  never  grow  old  or  unsuited  to  any 
generation  of  Christians.  Written  certainly  for  the  mediaeval 
cloister,  its  short  sweet  pregnant  sentences  pierce  the  heart  and 
stir  the  conscience  of  Christians  unwittingly  aliens  from  the  true 
Fold,  and  holding  cloisters,  their  rules,  and  their  inmates  in 
abomination.  It  has  not,  indeed,  escaped  garbling  from  the 
hands  of  modern  Anglican  adapters  ; but  to  the  great  majority 
of  its  countless  readers  outside  the  Church  there  would  hardly 
appear  to  be  anything  to  garble.  No  one  can  exhaust  it  or  get 
to  the  bottom  of  it ; it  is  always  fresh,  ever  unfolding  new 
beauties,  and  looking  into  the  soul  with  new  light.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  account  for  its  method,  or  to  digest  its  teaching  into 
a system,  though  a most  valuable  analysis  of  that  teaching,  cast 
in  the  form  of  a system,  has  been  drawn  up  by  Louis  of  Granada, 
and  would  be  a very  acceptable  addition,  by  way  of  index,  to 
the  common  editions  of  the  work  itself.  We  cannot  quite  place 
the  Life  of  Chiist , of  which  we  are  speaking,  on  a level  with  this 
unique  work.  But  that  there  is  much  similarity  of  tone  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that,  in  the  disputes  as  to  the  authorship  of  the 
Imitation , the  name  of  Ludolph  has  been  brought  in  as  that 
of  a candidate  for  the  honour.  In  tender  piety,  in  clearness, 
in  precision,  in  the  fragrance  of  high  pure  asceticism  which 
breathes  from  every  page,  the  Life  of  Christ  resembles  the 
Imitation ; but  it  is  less  pregnant,  less  aphoristical,  less 
eremitical ; it  seems  to  come  from  a heart  which  has  known 
the  world  and  its  conflicts  and  fled  from  them,  while  the 
Imitation  seems  to  be  the  production  of  one  of  whom  it  might 
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be  said,  as  of  the  virgin  Saint,  Mundum  potius  ignoravit  quam 
reliquit  Great  part  of  the  Life  of  Christy  like  the  Imitation , will 
read  as  well  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  in  the  fourteenth,  in 
the  world  as  in  the  cloister — but  not  all  of  it ; and  while  the 
Imitation  could  be  made  a text  book  of  asceticism  to  the  end 
of  time,  the  Life  of  Christ  will  never  be  surpassed  in  tender 
devotion  and  solid  piety,  but  it  is  capable  of  improvement  as  to 
its  arrangement,  and,  in  consequence  of  its  arrangement,  as  to 
its  completeness  and  adequacy  either  as  a representation  of  the 
history  of  our  Lord  or  as  a commentary  on  the  Gospels  from 
which  it  is  drawn.  All  that  it  gives  us  is  wonderful,  but  it  does 
not  give  us  all  that  it  might  give. 

We  know  very  little  of  Ludolph  of  Saxony,  except  in  so  far 
as  he  has  unconsciously  painted  his  own  character  in  his 
writings.  He  was  bom  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  was  for  thirty  years  a Dominican  before  he  entered 
the  Carthusian  order,  in  which  he  died  at  Mayence  in  1370.  He 
had  before  this  been  Prior  of  Strasbourg,  the  Chartreuse  of 
which  city  was  famous  for  distinguished  men.  He  thus  lived  in 
a troubled,  and  in  some  respects  an  unhappy,  age  of  the  Church. 
The  Popes  were  at  Avignon,  unwittingly  preparing  the  way  for 
the  great  schism  of  the  West  France  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
English  invasion  and  the  victories  of  Crecy  and  Poitiers,  and  the 
great  plague  came  to  add  to  the  destruction  and  misery  caused 
by  the  civil  wars  of  Christendom.  It  was  the  age  of  Louis  of 
Bavaria,  Philip  van  Artevelde,  Rienzi,  Petrarch,  and  Joanna  of 
Naples.  The  Church,  suffering  at  many  points,  witnessed  a 
remarkable  revival  in  the  countries  along  the  Rhine,  and  we  can 
hardly  help  thinking  of  Ludolph,  while  he  was  a Dominican,  as 
a contemporary,  perhaps  a friend  and  companion  of,  Tauler  and 
Henry  Suso.  He  may  possibly  have  felt  the  influence  of 
Rusbrock.  But,  in  truth,  we  can  only  guess  at  the  circumstances 
of  the  more  active  part  of  his  life.  His  book  shows  us  that  he 
had  mingled  with  men.  It  shows  us  also,  as  we  shall  point  out 
presently,  that  he  was  keenly  sensible  of  the  miseries  of  his 
time,  and  that  he  knew  how  to  trace  them  up  to  one  at  least 
most  influential  source — the  bad  state  of  a large  part  of  the 
clergy.  His  language  may  be  compared  to  that  of  St.  Bridget, 
his  contemporary,  in  some  of  her  Revelations,  and  to  that  of 
St.  Catharine  of  Siena,  who  was  a little  later  in  date.  We 
cannot  tell  whether  his  regret  at  the  state  of  the  Church  in  this 
respect  had  anything  to  do  with  the  certainly  unusual  step 
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which  he  took,  after  living  for  thirty  years  under  the  rule  of 
St  Dominic,  whose  order  seems  at  that  time  to  have  been  very 
flourishing,  of  withdrawing  more  entirely  from  activity  and 
intercourse  with  the  world  to  the  Chartreuse.  His  books  were 
written  while  he  was  a Carthusian.  Though  his  Commentary  on 
the  Psalms , and  another  work  on  the  Remedies  against  spiritual 
temptations , are  of  high  value,  his  fame  must  always  chiefly  rest 
on  his  Life  of  Christy  the  book  which  was  read  by  St  Ignatius 
on  his  sickbed,  which  was  the  delight  of  St  Teresa,  and  which 
has  furnished  countless  thousands  of  holy  souls  before  and  after 
their  time  with  almost  exhaustless  stores  of  holy  thoughts  and 
practical  admonitions. 

hi. 

We  may  now,  without  further  preface,  proceed  to  give  some 
account  of  the  characteristics  of  this  famous  book,  in  doing 
which  we  shall  not  scruple  to  dwell  principally  upon  those  points 
which  will  chiefly  strike  a reader  of  the  present  day.  The  work, 
as  it  lies  before  us  in  the  goodly  folio  in  which  it  has  been  lately 
reprinted  by  M.  Palme,*  in  Paris,  is  about  the  same  size  as  an 
ordinary  volume  of  the  Bollandist  series,  with  which  in  this 
edition  it  has  been  made  to  range.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  ; 
the  division  being  made  at  the  point  of  our  Lord's  life  which 
was  the  real  turning  point  and  pivot,  so  to  speak,  of  the  whole — 
the  confession  of  St.  Peter  as  to  our  Lord's  Divinity.  We  do 
not  know  of  any  writer  anterior  to  Ludolph  who  has  remarked 
this,  and  as  it  could  hardly  have  been  done  by  chance,  inasmuch 
as  the  confession  of  St.  Peter  does  not  divide  either  the  Gospel 
narrative  or  the  actual  life  of  our  Lord  at  all  equally,  we  must 
suppose  that  Ludolph  was  aware  how  our  Lord’s  previous 
ministry  and  teaching  appear  to  have  led  up  to  this  point,  and 
hpw  when  St.  Peter,  in  the  name  of  the  Apostles,  had  declared 
the  fundamental  truth  of  the  new  religion,  our  Lord's  manner  of 
action,  and  even,  to  some  extent,  the  subject  matter  of  His 
discourses,  changed,  how  He  began  to  speak  about  His  Cross 
and  Passion,  about  the  Church  He  was  to  leave  behind  Him, 
about  the  great  fundamental  laws  of  His  Kingdom,  and  how  He 
confronted  rather  than  retired  from  His  enemies,  transferring 
even  the  scene  of  His  preaching  from  Galilee  to  Judaea. 

* We  are  sorry  to  have  to  say  that  the  text  in  this  edition  is  not  so  correct  as  in  the 
earlier  editions.  No  translator  should  use  it  without  having  one  of  the  latter  by  his. 
side.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  editor  has  taken  great  pains  to  multiply 
the  marginal  references,  and  in  other  ways  to  make  the  volume  more  available  for  use.. 
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It  ig  certainly  a great  thing  that  the  writer  who  is,  if  not  the 
earliest  Christian  harmonist,  at  least  the  most  famous  and 
conspicuous  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  writers  on  the  subject 
of  the  Life  of  Christ,  should  have  thus  pointed  out  the  true 
centre  of  the  history.  This  is  not  the  place  to  write  an  essay 
on  the  harmony  of  the  Gospels,  but  we  may  remark  that  the 
division  which  Ludolph  has  made  would  have  furnished  him 
with  the  key  to  a very  large  proportion  of  the  difficulties  which 
beset  the  harmonist  We  shall  have  to  point  out  presently  how 
we  think  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  his  work  has  suffered 
in  completeness — perhaps  even  in  other  qualities — on  account  of 
his  tacit  abandonment  of  all  attempt  at  further  arrangement  of 
the  materials  before  him.  He  is  practically  content  with  the 
principle  which  we  have  already  spoken  of  as  at  least  suggested 
by  St  Augustine,  for  if  any  one  were  to  take  St.  Matthew’s 
Gospel,  and  insert  in  it  here  and  there  the  new  materials 
furnished  by  what  seem  to  be  parallel  passages  and  accounts  of 
the  same  incidents  in  the  other  three  Evangelists,  he  would  have 
very  much  the  same  framework  of  the  Gospel  history  as  a whole 
as  he  would  find  by  analyzing  Ludolph — if,  at  least,  he  were 
to  act  a good  deal  more  than  modern  harmonists  would  allow, 
more,  we  think,  than  St  Augustine  himself  would  consent  to,  on 
the  principle  that  two  similar  narratives  in  different  Evangelists 
are  usually  to  be  considered  as  accounts  of  one  and  the  same 
incident,  even  though  they  differ  in  detail,  rather  than  as 
accounts  of  incidents  actually  different  though  much  alike  to 
one  another.  Ludolph  does  not  attempt,  and  does  not  profess  to 
attempt,  to  account  for  all  difficulties.  “Before  we  approach 
the  history  of  the  Gospel,”  he  says,  “you  should  know  that 
some  things  are  so  placed  by  the  Evangelists  for  purposes  of  the 
profit  of  souls,  by  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  some- 
times what  is  to  be  said  hereafter  is  anticipated  and  told  before 
its  time,  sometimes  what  has  been  omitted  is  remembered  and 
called  to  mind  afterwards,  sometimes  what  has  been  already 
said  is  recapitulated  and  repeated.  And  although  these  things 
ought  not  to  have  been  set  down  here  in  any  other  way  than 
that  in  which  the  Evangelists  so  usefully  dictated  them — because, 
according  to  St  Augustine,  it  is  probable  that  each  of  the 
Evangelists  thought  he  ought  to  relate  what  he  did  in  that 
order  in  which  God  suggested  it  to  his  recollection — yet,  lest 
the  devotion  of  the  little  ones  be  disturbed,  they  are  placed  in 
order  in  the  following  pages  in  their  proper  places,  in  somewhat 
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a different  arrangement,  as  the  fact  itself  or  the  propriety  of 
what  was  to  be  said  seemed  to  require.  But  I affirm  not  that  here 
I have  given  the  true,  certain,  and  necessary  order  of  the  history, 
because  such  can  hardly  be  found  related  by  any  one.”*  It  is 
clear  that,  though  he  had  a very  definite  idea  indeed,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  of  the  purpose  of  each  several  Evangelist  in 
the  arrangement  as  well  as  in  the  composition  of  his  work,  he 
does  not  trouble  himself  to  any  great  extent  about  the  principle 
on  which  the  apparent  discrepancies  are  to  be  reconciled,  or  the 
order  into  which  their  narratives,  when  they  differ  without  con- 
flicting with  each  other,  are  to  be  arranged. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  if  Ludolph  had  addressed  himself 
more  particularly  to  questions  of  arrangement,  with  the  object 
of  drawing  out,  from  their  settlement,  not  simply  a more 
completely  accurate  history,  but  also  the  other  lessons  and  truths 
which  are  involved  in  the  progress,  gradual  unfolding,  and 
successive  developments  of  such  a history  in  itself,  he  would 
have  produced  a very  remarkable  work,  which  might  have  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  harmonists,  as  he  is  already  at  the  head  of 
the  uninspired  biographers  of  our  Lord.  The  second  part  of  his 
volume  contains  a chapter,  De  Scriptures  Evangeliaz  et  jidei  fine 
et  utilitate , which  is  a commentary  on  the  words  of  St  John  at 
the  end  of  his  Gospel,  stating  that  the  object  of  all  that  had  been 
written  was  that  we  should  believe  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God.f  He  divides  the  Creed  into  fourteen  articles,  seven 
belonging  to  what  is  to  be  believed  concerning  God,  and  seven 
belonging  to  what  is  to  be  believed  concerning  the  Incarnation 
and  death  of  our  Lord  ; and  then  he  goes  on  to  give  a summary 
account  of  each  of  the  four  Gospels  and  of  their  characteristics, 
which  shows  how  wellformed  an  idea  he  had  of  the  purpose  and 
distinctive  features  of  each.  He  takes,  as  St  Augustine  and  so 
many  other  writers  take,  the  description  of  the  four  living 
creatures  in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel,  the  passage  containing  which 
is  read  in  the  Breviary  on  the  feasts  of  the  holy  Evangelists,  and 
applies  the  particulars  of  that  description  to  the  several  Gospels 
and  their  authors.  “ St.  Matthew,”  he  says,  “ is  represented  by 
that  which  had  the  face  of  a man,  St.  Mark  by  the  lion,  St  Luke 
by  the  ox,  and  St.  John  by  the  eagle.”  St  Matthew’s  Gospel  is  # 
a long  argument  to  show  that  our  Lord  was  the  Christ,  the  Man 

* Proamium  in  Vtiam  Christi , p.  6 (Palmed  edition.  The  punctuation  of  this 
passage  is  incorrect  in  this  edition). 

* St.  John  xx.  31. 
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promised  in  the  prophecies ; and  he  analyzes  this  Gospel  in  a 
most  masterly  way,  showing  how  it  may  be  divided  into  a series 
of  proofs,  each  of  which  establishes  in  our  Lord  one  of  twenty  two 
conditions,  which,  according  to  the  prophets,  were  to  be  found  in 
the  future  Messias.  Then  he  passes  to  St  Mark,  and  treats  his 
Gospel  in  a similar  way,  as  a series  of  proofs  that  our  Lord  was 
“King  and  Lord  of  all,  exceeding  in  power  and  might”  He 
remarks  how  this  Evangelist  dwells  more  on  the  miracles  and 
mighty  works  of  our  Lord  than  on  His  discourses  and  parables, 
and  how  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  Gospel  it  is 
power  or  kingship  that  is  spoken  of,  down  to  the  last  words  of 
all,  that  the  Apostles  going  forth  “preached  everywhere,  the  Lord 
working  withal  and  confirming  the  word  with  signs  that  followed.” 
He  makes  the  minor  of  the  syllogism,  the  conclusion  of  which 
is  that  our  Lord  is  supreme  in  power  and  might,  consist  in  the 
proof  that  twenty  conditions  of  such  power  are  to  be  found  in 
Him,  each  one  of  which  is  established  by  separate  facts  related  in 
the  Gospel.  St  Luke's  purpose  is  to  prove  that  our  Lord  is  the 
Saviour  of  mankind  and  the  healer  of  souls,  and  Ludolph  argues 
this  beautifully  from  expressions  and  narratives  which  occur  in 
no  other  of  the  Gospels,  such  as  the  forgiveness  of  Magdalene, 
the  penitent  thief,  and  the  like.  Then  again  he  makes  this  whole 
Gospel  a series  of  proofs  that  the  healing  and  saving  character 
belonged  to  our  Lord  in  all  parts  of  His  Life,  in  all  that  He  did 
and  said,  and  for  this  purpose,  which  is  what  we  are  more 
especially  remarking  upon,  he  very  shortly  summarizes  the  whole 
of  the  Gospel.  In  the  same  way  he  deals  with  St.  John,  who,  as 
he  tells  us,  gives  us  seventeen  proofs  in  detail  of  the  minor 
proposition  of  the  syllogism,  the  conclusion  of  which  is  that 
“Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God.” 

It  would  not,  of  course,  be  fair  to  conclude  from  all  this  that 
Ludolph  would  have  us  think  that  the  books  of  the  several  Evan- 
gelists were  originally  composed  simply  for  the  argumentative 
purpose  which  he  attributes  to  the  four  writers  in  this  chapter,  but 
if  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  trace  out  the  division  of  each 
Gospel,  according  to  his  arrangement  of  the  argument,  he  will 
be  struck  by  the  masterly  clearness  of  analysis  which  the  old 
Carthusian  has  displayed.  The  whole  chapter  shows  him  to  have 
had  a lucid,  strong,  manly  mind,  well  cultivated  by  theological 
learning  and  the  exercises  of  the  schools,  as  well  as  a heart 
overflowing  with  tender  melting  piety.  We  see,  in  truth,  the 
effect  of  his  Dominican  training,  and  that  we  have  to  deal,  not 
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with  a man  of  simple  devotion  alone,  though  his  devotion  is 
as  simple  as  that  of  a child  or  an  innocent  peasant — not, 
again,  with  a mere  transcriber  of  passages  out  of  the  Fathers, 
though  he  uses  the  Fathers  very  largely — but  with  a writer 
of  masculine  intellect,  whose  learning  did  not  overwhelm  him, 
who  had  a love  of  system  and  theory  and  principle  and  order, 
and  who  saw  that  all  these  had  their  place  in  the  treatment 
of  the  Life  of  our  Lord,  which  indeed  could  not  be  written 
as  truly  and  usefully  as  was  possible  without  attention  to  such 
considerations. 

It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  charms  of  the  book  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  full  as  it  is  of  Patristic  quotations  and  beautiful 
remarks  from  ancient  writers,  that  there  is  in  it  so  much  of  the 
writer’s  own.  He  frequently  turns  aside  from  the  direct  narrative 
to  give  us  practical  instructions  in  the  ascetic  life,  founding  them 
most  frequently  on  the  “ mystical  ” sense  of  the  Scripture  before 
him.  The  stores  of  spiritual  learning  and  experience  which 
Ludolph  thus  pours  forth  before  his  readers  seem  to  reveal  to  us 
a good  deal  about  his  own  life.  Before  he  became  a Carthusian, 
he  must  have  been  a preacher  and  confessor,  as  well  as  a deep 
student  If  the  spiritual  doctrine  which  is  thus  scattered  here 
and  there  throughout  the  volume  were  collected,  it  would  form 
a beautiful  book,  which  would  give  its  author  a very  high  place 
among  ascetic  writers.  It  is  this  abundance  of  mystical  lore 
in  Ludolph’s  work  which  would  make  it  very  desirable  that  his 
book  should  be  better  known  to  the  Catholics  of  our  own 
generation  than  it  is  likely  to  be  as  long  as  its  treasures  are 
locked  up  in  a dead  language.  It  is,  indeed,  almost  directly  in 
contradiction  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  to  dwell  largely  on  the 
“ mystical,”  or  “ moral  ” sense  of  Scripture.  It  has  lately  been 
said  that  the  critical  study  of  Scripture  is  almost  in  its  infancy, 
and  the  remark  is  true  enough  in  a certain  sense.  We  do  not 
depreciate  the  labours  of  the  last  three  centuries,  which  have 
produced  commentators  on  Scripture  like  Toletus,  Pererius, 
Ribera,  and  Justiniani,  nor  do  we  undervalue  the  modern 
German  commentators  of  the  orthodox  school ; but  those 
who  know  best  what  has  already  been  done  in  the  way 
of  illustrating  the  Scriptures  by  sound  scholarship  and  good 
theology,  will  be  the  first  to  declare  that  an  immense  field  has 
been  opened  of  which  only  a part  has  yet  been  brought  into 
cultivation.  Let  Catholic  criticism  and  theological  exegesis  have 
their  full  scope,  the  aiming  at  which  will  always  lead  them  more 
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naturally  to  the  study  of  the  literal  sense  almost  exclusively ; 
but  let  it  not  be  supposed,  either  that  the  rich  comments  of  such 
writers  as  Ludolph  may  be  laid  aside  as  useless,  or  that  it  would 
be  well  for  the  Church  if  such  streams  of  beautiful  and  edifying 
illustration  were  to  cease  to  flow. 

It  is  worth  while  to  insist  on  this.  The  mystical  and  moral 
senses  of  Scripture  are  naturally  enough  neglected,  and  even 
derided,  by  Protestant  commentators,  and  in  this,  as  in  other 
matters,  it  is  possible  for  the  Protestant  influence  to  extend 
beyond  the  limits  of  its  own  camp.  „No  doubt  these  senses  of 
Scripture  have  sometimes  been  pursued  with  too  much  fanciful- 
ness, with  a tiresome  minuteness  of  allegorical  explanation,  or 
again,  with  something  almost  like  technical  formality.  They  have 
a special  attraction  for  certain  ingenious  minds,  who  may  some- 
times make  almost  a plaything  of  them.  There  may  even  have 
been  writers  who  have  argued  for  the  mystical  sense  of  a passage 
in  Scripture  when  that  sense  has  no  authority  to  secure  it  but  their 
own  fine  imagination.  It  is  too  much  to  say  that  an  argument 
can  never  be  drawn  from  an  interpretation  of  this  kind  ; but  it 
should  certainly  never  be  drawn  when  the  interpretation  is 
arbitrary  and  private,  for  with  such  an  element  in  the  premisses, 
the  conclusion  can  have  no  weight  or  solidity.  Again,  the  moral 
or  the  mystical  sense  of  a passage  may  sometimes  be  made  the 
text  of  an  exposition  of  moral  or  spiritual  truths,  which  may  have 
their  relative  order  and  proportion  inverted  or  distorted  in  order 
to  make  their  sequence  match  with  the  order  or  the  language  of 
the  text  to  which  the  exposition  is  attached.  These  are  all  evils 
which  authors  of  a high  class,  like  Ludolph,  will  usually  avoid, 
and  which  may  account  for,  though  they  may  not  justify,  the 
comparative  neglect  into  which  this  kind  of  interpretation  has 
fallen  even  among  Catholics.  Let  the  literal  and  historical  sense 
be  the  first  object  with  any  commentator,  in  all  cases  where 
the  controversial  and  polemical  use  of  a commentary  is  possible, 
and  where  it  is  not  so,  let  there  be  a careful  distinction  made 
between  that  sense  of  a passage  from  which  arguments  may  be 
drawn,  and  that  sense  from  which  they  may  not  be  drawn.  Even 
here  we  must  not  be  understood  as  denying  that  in  certain  cases 
and  in  certain  subject  matters  the  mystical  and  moral  senses  do 
truly  present  legitimate  sources  for  an  argument  of  a particular 
kind  ; but  these  senses  are  not  commonly  sufficiently  assured  for 
such  a purpose.  But  let  all  due  honour  be  done  and  all  priority 
be  conceded  to  the  literal  sense,  which  in  ordinary  cases  is  the 
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only  sense  as  to  which  controversialists  will  be  sufficiently  agreed 
to  allow  of  its  use  in  their  disputes. 

So  much  for  the  literal  sense  of  Sacred  Scripture.  But 
then,  after  all,  let  us  not  depart  from  the  traditions  of 
Christian  ages  and  from  the  example  of  the  noblest  Christian 
writers  as  to  the  other  senses  of  Scriptural  words,  passages, 
and  histories.  Let  us  not  turn  away  from  the  spiritual 
treasures  which  lie  half  hid,  hardly  beneath  the  surface,  and 
requiring  only  the  pious  dutifulness  of  a devout  heart,  guided 
by  the  traditions  and  ^landmarks  of  sound  theology,  to 
appropriate  them.  Let  us  remember  the  whole  world  of 
spiritual  and  ascetical  beauty  which  is  the  heritage  of  the 
children  of  the  Church,  and  which  is  laid  open  to  their  view 
by  the  skilful  use  of  the  moral  sense  of  Scripture.  Even  if  there 
have  sometimes  been  fancifulness  in  the  application  of  the  one 
to  the  other — even  if  the  manner  in  which  moral  and  spiritual 
truths  have  sometimes  been  wedded  to  the  names  of  places,  or 
to  the  successive  links  in  a genealogy,  or  to  physical  objects, 
or  to  numbers,  and  the  like,  may  appear  to  us  childish  or  at 
least  fantastical — let  us  nevertheless  remember  the  intrinsic  value 
and  instructiveness  which  belong  to  the  things  themselves  which 
are  thus,  as  we  think,  arbitrarily  thrust  upon  us.  The  men  of 
the  middle  ages  had  comparatively  few  treatises  and  manuals 
of  asceticism  and  mysticism  cast  in  a technical  form  : they  did 
not  the  less  learn  sound,  true,  solid,  spirituality,  they  were  not 
the  less  sagaciously  guided  in  the  sometimes  intricate  paths  of 
the  mystical  life,  by  such  books  as  St  Gregory’s  Morals  on  Job , or 
St  Bernard’s  Sermons  on  the  Canticles.  It  was  not  merely  a 
playful  imagination,  sporting  with  holy  words  and  sacred  stories, 
that  produced  all  that  mass  of  Scriptural  interpretation  and 
application,  from  which  even  many  Catholics  of  modern  times 
are  inclined  to  shrink.  There  was  sound  theology,  practical 
experience,  study  of  the  human  heart,  and  of  the  ways  of  God 
therewith,  behind  this  seeming  web  of  fancy.  And  it  may  be 
that  in  proportion  as  men  become  shallow  in  their  spirituality 
and  careless  of  their  own  hearts,  too  frivolous  and  dissipated 
either  for  deep  selfknowledge  or  for  the  visitations  of  Him 
Whose  dwelling  is  in  peace,  just  so  much  do  they  become  less 
able  to  understand  and  less  inclined  to  value  the  treasures  of 
ancient  spiritual  lore,  and  more  disposed  to  excuse  their  own 
dulness  and  indifference  by  complaints  of  the  vehicle  in  which 
so  much  of  that  lore  has  reached  us. 
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IV. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  put  before  our  readers  some 
specimens  of  the  work  which  we  are  engaged  in  commending  to 
them.  Our  first  extract  shall  be  one  which  may  bear  out  the 
remarks  just  now  made  as  to  the  beautiful  range  of  spiritual  truths 
which  may  be  brought  into  play  by  the  use  of  those  less  direct 
senses  of  Scripture  which  we  have  been  defending.  Here  is  a part 
of  Ludolph’s  commentary  on  the  history  of  the  Transfiguration. 

It  was  beautifully  that,  when  He  was  about  to  show  to  His  disciples  the 
glory  of  the  Resurrection,  He  led  them  apart : that  we  may  understand  that 
if  we  desire  to  be  partakers  of  that  resurrection,  we  must  be  separated  from 
the  crowd  of  evilminded  men  and  from  the  tumults  of  the  world.  It  was 
beautifully,  too,  that  He  led  them  up  into  a high  mountain , and  not  into  a 
valley,  that  we  may  learn  that  glory  is  to  be  sought  not  in  the  low  depths  of 
this  world,  but  in  the  kingdom  of  blessedness  which  is  above,  and  that  we 
shall  win  the  grace  of  coming  to  that  glory  of  the  future  resurrection  and  of 
seeing  Christ  in  His  beauty,  if  we  desert  things  low  and  earthly,  and  desire 
those  that  are  lofty  and  heavenly,  and  so  dwell  in  mind  among  heavenly 
things.  For  it  is  necessary  for  all  who  desire  to  contemplate  God  that  they 
lie  not  low  in  pleasures  of  the  baser  sort,  but  always  stretch  up  more  and 
more  to  what  is  in  heaven.  Well  also  is  this  mountain  called  Thabor,  which 
is  interpreted  the  addition  of  light , because  all  that  is  manifested  is  mani- 
fested in  light.  But  the  effect  of  His  prayer  shows  us  what  it  was  that 
He  prayed  for;  that  is,  for  the  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  His  future 
resurrection  to  the  Apostles.  For  while  He  was  praying,  He  was  transfigured 
before  them.  He  does  not  say  He  transfigured  Himself,  that  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  action  is  done  by  the  power  of  the  Trinity,  though  in  the  nature  of  the 
Humanity.  And  well  it  is  said  that  while  He  was  praying,  the  appearance 
of  His  face  was  changed,  for  fervour  or  devotion  of  prayer  is  a disposition 
towards  transfiguration  and  ecstasy  of  mind.  Hence  Peter,  while  he  prayed, 
was  in  an  ecstasy.*  Look  well  at  these  things,  and  make  yourself  present 
to  them,  for  they  are  very  magnificent  For  His  Face  shone  as  the  sun; 
indeed,  more  than  the  sun ; but  there  is  nothing  more  bright  than  that  to 
which  to  compare  it : and  His  raiment  became  white  as  snow,  and  so 
transfused  with  light  that  the  whiteness  appeared  all  around.  According  to 
St.  Augustine,  the  whiteness  of  the  raiment  proceeded  from  the  brightness 
of  His  face ; and  it  was  a true  change  which  took  place  in  His  face,  though 
not  in  His  raiment.  He  did  not  lay  aside  the  substance  of  His  flesh,  nor 
withdraw  the  reality  of  His  Body ; but  He  added  splendour  thereto.  Hence 
St.  Luke  says  that  the  appearance  of  His  face  became  another,  but  not  a 
different  face.  For  He  showed  in  His  mortal  flesh  the  glory  of  His  and 
our  resurrection  according  as  He  chose,  not  in  itself,  but  in  brightness  of 
this  world,  that  He  might  make  us  more  certain  of  that  glory  of  which 
He  spoke.  See  how  great  an  earnest  we  have  of  our  beatitude  ! For  the 
transfiguration  was  nothing  else  but  a foretelling  of  His  second  coming,  in 
which  Christ  Himself  and  also  His  Saints  will  shine  more  brightly  than  the 
sun ; and  hence  He  did  not  assume  the  actual  gift  of  clarity,  but  only  its 
likeness.  For,  as  Pope  Leo  says,  that  ineffable  and  unapproachable  vision 
of  the  Deity  itself,  which  is  reserved  unto  eternal  life  for  the  pure  in  heart, 
those  who  are  as  yet  clothed  in  mortal  flesh  could  by  no  means  gaze  on  and 
behold.  But  the  brightness  of  His  face  signifies  the  clarity  of  the  Godhead, 
and  the  brightness  of  His  raiment  signifies  the  clarity  of  His  Humanity. 
Again,  the  brightness  of  His  face  represents  the  future  clarity  of  Christ, 

* Acts  x. 
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Who  is  the  head,  and  the  brightness  of  the  raiment  foreshows  the  future 
clarity  of  His  members,  that  is,  of  the  Saints,  who  shall  be  surpassed  in 
brightness  by  Christ,  as  the  whiteness  of  snow  is  surpassed  by  the  sheen  of 
the  sun.  The  whiteness,  therefore,  signifies  the  glory  of  His  future  resur- 
rection, and  therefore  the  Angel  who  announced  our  Lord's  Resurrection 
appeared  clothed  in  a white  robe.  And,  according  to  Bede,  the  raiment  of 
our  Lord  is  understood  of  the  choir  of  His  Saints,  which  on  earth  appeared 
despicable. 

According  to  the  moral  sense,  our  Lord  did  three  things  in  His  Trans- 
figuration : for  He  took  to  Him  His  disciples,  He  went  up  into  a mountain, 
and  He  first  of  all  prayed.  To  signify  that  we  do  not  arrive  at  gloty  except 
by  companionship  of  virtue,  by  loftiness  of  life,  and  by  devotion  of  prayer. 
Happy  then  is  he  who  has  taken  to  himself  such  company — namely,  Peter, 
in  whom  knowledge  is  signified,  James  in  whom  conflict,  and  John  in  whom 
grace  ! .Let  him  take  then  Peter,  who  is  interpreted  he  that  knows , that  he 
may  have  knowledge,  which  ought  to  be  threefold — of  God,  of  himself,  and 
of  his  neighbour.  The  knowledge  of  God  generates  love,  and  arms  against 
despair;  the  knowledge  of  ourselves  begets  humility,  and  shuts  out  pre- 
sumption ; the  knowledge  of  our  neighbour  is  parent  to  compassion,  and 
chases  away  cruelty.  And  as  a man  knows  his  own  frailty,  so  let  him  also 
recognize  the  vanity  of  the  world,  and  after  recognizing  it,  despise  it  Let 
him  take  also  James,  who  is  interpreted  wrestler  or  supplanter , that  there 
may  be  in  him  conflict  and  supplanting,  and  this  also  threefold — of  the  flesh, 
the  world,  and  the  devil— that  he  may  bravely  wrestle  against  the  concu- 
piscences of  the  flesh  and  of  the  world,  and  against  the  instigations  of  the 
% devil,  conquer  them  and  trample  them  under  foot,  for  no  one  is  crowned, 
except  he  have  fought  lawfully,  and  as  a sign  of  this  Jacob  received  the 
blessing  after  having  wrestled  with  the  Angel.  Let  him  also  take  John,  who 
is  interpreted  Grace , that  grace  may  be  in  him,  which  grace  also  must  be 
threefold — incipient,  proficient,  and  pervenient — whence  the  Apostle  says, 
By  the  grace  of  God  1 am  what  I am , of  the  first,  and  His  grace  in  me  was 
not  empty , as  to  the  second,  and  I laboured  more  abundantly  than  all  of 
them,  yet  not  I alone,  but  the  grace  of  God  with  me,  as  to  the  third.  John 
also  was  gifted  with  a singular  privilege  of  the  love  of  God,  and  thus  let  a 
man  love  the  Divine  Goodness  above  all  things,  and  in  all  transitory  things 
let  him  desire  nothing  but  the  love  of  God.  Again,  Peter,  who  by  another 
name  is  called  Simon,  which  is  interpreted  obedient,  signifies  obedience; 
John,  in  whom  is  grace,  signifies  purity;  and  James,  who  is  wrestler  or 
supplanter,  signifies  voluntary  poverty : and  these  three  things  make  men 
see  the  brightness  of  God,  as  these  three  men  beheld  the  Transfiguration. 
Happy  he  who  ascends  such  a mountain,  that  is,  who  goes  up  to  loftiness  of 
life,  m which  there  are  three  steps — namely,  selfsubjection,  mortification  of 
the  flesh,  and  contempt  of  worldly  prosperity,  of  which  it  was  said  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  “ If  any  one  wills  to  come  after  Me,  let  him  deny  himself, 
and  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow  Me”  Happy  he  who  attends  to  prayer, 
piously,  faithfully,  and  perseveringly  until  the  glory  appear ! In  the  face, 
clerics  are  transfigured  into  the  sun,  when  they  shine  by  their  knowledge, 
warm  by  their  charity,  and  give  light  by  their  example  and  their  teaching. 
In  the  raiment,  laymen  are  transfigured,  for  whom  the  whiteness  of  snow 
is  enough,  by  purity  of  mind,  of  body,  and  of  deed.* 

* Pars  ii.,  cap.  3,  pp.  401,  402  (Palme).  The  last  sentence  is  thrown  into  hopeless 
confusion  in  the  edition  quoted,  first  by  bad  punctuation,  and  then  by  the  insertion  of 
one  or  two  words  in  an  attempt  to  make  sense — which  only  issues  m bad  grammar. 
Ludolph  wrote — “Felix  . . . donee  appareat  gloria.  In  facie  clerici  transfigurantur  in 
solem,  dum  lucent,  etc.,  . . . et  in  vestimentis  laici,  quibus  sufheit  albedo,"  etc.  The 
French  reprint  has — “ Donee  appareat  gloria  in  facie  clerici  qui  transfigurantur,"  etc. 
It  seems  to  take  the  clerici  and  laici  for  the  genitive  singular,  instead  of  the  nominative 
plural,  leaving,  nevertheless,  the  transfigurantur  and  quibus  sujficit  in  the  plural, 
and  destroying  the  sense. 
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This  long  passage  is  thoroughly  Ludolphian,  though  by  no 
means  remarkable  for  its  beauty  beyond  the  countless  paragraphs 
of  the  same  character  which  might  be  quoted.  And  we  think 
that  it  will  illustrate  the  assertion  as  to  the  richness  of  spiritual 
meanings  and  the  abundance  of  matter  for  thought  and  medita- 
tion which  are  secured  by  the  prudent  use  of  mystical  and 
moral  meanings. 

But  Ludolph  has  other  notes  of  beauty  which  are  more 
particularly  his  own.  One  of  these  is  his  habit  of  drawing 
devout  tender  pictures  of  our  Lord  in  this  or  that  mystery 
or  action  of  His  Life.  In  these  little  “contemplations”  or 
“meditations,”  as  they  are  called  in  the  margin  of  some  of 
the  editions  of  the  work,  we  find  delicate  grace  united  with  the 
warmest  devotion  and  sweetness  of  language  to  an  extent  unusual 
even  in  the  writings  of  the  elder  ascetics.  Here  is  a passage 
from  the  chapter  on  our  Lord’s  Hidden  Life  at  Nazareth. 

But  let  us  return  to  our  contemplation  of  the  acts  and  life  of  our  mirror, 
Jesus  Christ,  for  this  is  our  principal  object  For  this  purpose  imagine 
yourself  present  at  all  they  do,  ana  consider  that  little  family,  which  was 
blessed  above  all  others  ana  leading  such  an  exalted  though  poor  and  humble 
life.  The  aged  Joseph  is  earning  what  he  can  from  his  trade  as  a carpenter, 
our  Lady  works  with  her  needle  and  thread,  prepares  the  food  for  her  spouse 
and  for  her  Son,  and  performs  the  other  necessary  household  duties,  which 
are  many,  for  she  has  no  servant.  Compassionate  her  that  she  toils  and 
labours  with  her  hands  through  necessity.  Compassionate  also  the  Lord 
Jesus,  for  He  faithfully  assists  her  in  her  work  as  far  as  He  is  able.  For 
“ the  Son  of  Man?  ?ls  He  Himself  says,  “is  come  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister?*  Watch  Him,  therefore,  attentively  as  He  performs 
the  humble  offices  of  the  house,  and  watch  too  our  Lady  and  die  aged 
St.  Joseph  as  they  work  to  gain  the  necessaries  of  life.  On  this  St.  Basil 
says,  “ From  His  earliest  years,  whilst  obeying  His  parents,  He  endured  with 
humility  and  reverence  great  bodily  labour.  For  since  they  were  honest  and 
just  people,  but  at  the  same  time  needy  and  suffering  through  the  want  of 
necessaries  (as  the  manger  shows  us),  it  is  clear  that  in  seeking  the 
necessaries  of  life  they  frequently  endured  bodily  toils  and  hardships.  And 
Jesus,  through  His  obedience  to  them,  even  in  the  endurance  of  these 
labours  manifested  a complete  subjection.” 

See  also  how  day  by  day  these  three  take  together  at  one  table  their 
meals,  which  are  not  sumptuous  or  composed  of  choice  dishes,  but  poor 
and  temperate ; and  after  them  they  converse  together,  not  making  use  of 
useless  or  idle  talk,  but  of  words  which  are  full  of  wisdom  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  so  their  minds  are  no  less  refreshed  than  their  bodies  ; and  after 
some  time  spent  in  recreation,  they  betake  themselves  to  their  chambers  to 
pray,  for  their  house  was  not  large,  but  small. 

Again,  put  before  your  mind  their  three  couches  in  one  small  room,  one 
couch  for  each,  and  behold  the  Lord  Jesus  during  all  that  length  of  time,  after 
He  had  made  His  prayer  and  at  a late  hour,  reposing  on  one  of  them  every 
night,  in  as  humble,  as  ordinary  a manner,  as  regularly  too,  as  any  other  poor 
man  would  do.  Each  evening  you  should  behold  Him  with  compassion  in  this 
His  place  of  rest,  and  recommend  yourself  humbly  and  devoutly  to  Him. 

* St  Matt  xx.  21. 
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Yet  in  this  affliction  of  body  and  in  this  poverty,  the  loving  Mother  is  filled 
with  gladness  of  heart  at  the  presence  of  such  a Son.  Wherefore  St.  Anselm 
says,  “ Who  can  comprehend  the  great  joy  with  which  her  whole  nature  is 
filled,  since  she  has  Him  Whom  she  loves  so  tenderly,  Whom  she  knows  to 
be  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  all  things,  living  with  her,  eating  with  her,  and 
with  gentle  words  teaching  her  whatever  she  is  desirous  to  know.  In  so  far, 
therefore,  as  the  affection  of  this  wonderful  and  ineffable  love  between  such  a 
Son  of  so  great  a Mother,  and  such  a Mother  of  so  great  a Son,  can  be 
imagined,  let  those  at  least  in  some  way  consider  it  who  love  one  another 
with  a singular  ardour  of  affection,  as  a mother  her  son,  and  a son  his 
mother.  Nor  is  any  one  to  think  that  an  ordinary  man  can  feel  in  himself 
even  in  a very  minute  degree  the  affection  of  that  Mother  towards  her 
Son,  since  I am  by  no  means  inclined  to  believe  that  any  one  who  has 
deserved  to  be  raised  to  the  understanding  of  this  affection,  can  still  be  a 
stranger  to  the  sweetness  of  this  love,  and  one  who  arrives  at  the  sweetness 
of  this  love  ought  by  no  means  to  be  excluded  from  arriving  at  a share  in 
the  reward.” 

You  have  now  seen  the  greatness  of  the  poverty,  abjection,  and  severity 
of  life  which  for  so  many  years  the  King  of  Kings  and  the  Eternal  Lord 
endured  for  us  in  watching,  in  sleeping,  in  abstinence,  and  in  every  one  of  His 
• actions.  Where,  then,  are  those  who  seek  their  ease  and  conveniences,  those 
who  seek  superfluities  and  ornaments,  those  who  seek  objects  that  are  curious 
and  foolish  ? We,  who  are  desirous  of  such  things  as  these,  have  not  learnt 
n the  school  of  this  Master.  Are  we  wiser  than  He?  He  has  taught  us 
by  word  and  example  to  love  humility,  poverty,  and  the  affliction  of  the  body 
by  labour.  Let  us  follow,  then,  this  most  excellent  Master,  Who  neither  will 
deceive,  nor  be  deceived,  “and  having?  according  to  the  Apostle,*  “food 
and  wherewith  to  be  covered?  in  accordance  with  what  is  suitable  and 
necessary,  and  not  with  what  is  superfluous,  “ with  these  let  us  be  content .” 

We  are  tempted,  before  we  pass  on,  to  give  another  specimen 
of  Ludolph’s  method  of  summing  up  a number  of  heads  of 
doctrine  on  subjects  of  meditation  in  a few  paragraphs.  It  is 
from  his  chapter  on  the  Circumcision.  We  do  not  know  of  any 
writer  who  before  him  has  used  the  word  Jesuita — introduced 
at  first,  we  believe,  into  common  use  as  a name  of  reproach. 

According  to  Origen,  it  was  not  fitting  that  the  name  of  Jesus,  that  most 
sweet  and  glorious  name,  and  most  worthy  of  all  adoration  and  reverence, 
that  name  which  is  above  every  name,  should  be  first  pronounced  by  men, 
nor  by  men  be  brought  into  the  world,  but  by  some  being  of  a higher  and 
more  excellent  nature.  This  name,  then,  was,  so  to  speak,  bom  in  Him ; 
for  by  His  very  nature  He  is  a Saviour.  And  though  this  name  had  before 
been  given  to  others,  yet  it  was  new  in  Christ,  inasmuch  as  it  was  given  to 
Him,  inasmuch  as  He  was  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  which  was  not  the  case 
with  the  others,  although  in  some  particular  they  may  have  been  saviours 
of  men.  For  Jesus  in  the  Hebrew  is  equivalent  to  the  Latin  Salvator , 
Saviour.  Now  He  is  called  Saviour,  first,  because  He  has  power  to  save, 
and  thus  the  name  belonged  to  Him  from  all  eternity ; secondly,  from  His 
habitual  quality  of  saving,  and  in  this  sense  it  was  given  to  Him  by  the- 
Angel,  and  belongs  to  Him  from  the  first  moment  of  His  conception  ; thirdly, 
from  the  act  of  saving,  and  in  this  He  was  called  by  this  name  in  His 
Circumcision,  and  it  was  specially  applicable  to  Him  by  reason  of  His 
suffering  then.  According,  then,  to  St.  Chrysostom,  this  name  Jesus,  by 
which  God  is  called  from  the  time  when  He  dwelt  in  the  Virgin’s  womb,  is 
not  new  to  Him,  but  old ; for  He  Who  was  called  Jesus,  that  is,  Saviour, 

* I Tim.  vi.  8. 
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according  to  His  human  nature,  was  already  a Saviour  in  His  Divine  nature. 
Consider,  therefore,  the  dignities  of  this  name.  First,  it  was  preordained  and 
consecrated  from  all  eternity  ; secondly,  it  was  pronounced  by  the  mouth  of 
God  ; thirdly,  it  was  longed  for  by  the  Patriarchs  and  ancient  Fathers ; 
fourthly,  it  was  foretold  by  the  Prophets ; fifthly,  it  was  prefigured  in  times 
past,  namely,  in  Jesus  the  son  of  Nave,  who  was  called  also  Josue  ; sixthly, 
it  was  foretold  by  the  Angel  to  Mary  and  Joseph  ; seventhly,  its  praises  were 
spoken  by  the  Blessed  Virgin ; eighthly,  it  was  on  this  day  conferred  by 
Joseph  ; ninthly,  it  was  published  by  Angels  ; tenthly,  magnified  by  the 
Apostles ; eleventhly,  borne  witness  to  by  the  Martyrs  ; twelfthly,  praised  by 
the  common  consent  of  the  Confessors ; thirteenthly,  to  holy  Virgins  it  has 
been  as  oil  poured  out,  and  a foretaste  of  heaven ; fourteenthly,  it  is  vene- 
rated by  the  Faithful.  Now,  according  to  St.  Augustine,  there  is  a difference 
between  the  name  Jesus  and  the  name  Christ;  for  the  name  Jesus  is  a 
proper  name,  while  the  name  Christ  is  a common  and  sacramental  name. 
So,  too,  the  name  Christ  belongs  to  the  order  of  grace  ; that  of  Jesus  to  the 
order  of  glory.  For  as  through  the  grace  of  baptism  we  are  here  called 
Christians , from  Christ,  so  in  the  glory  of  heaven  we  shall  be  called,  after 
Jesus  himself,  Jesuits  (Jesuitae),  that  is  to  say,  men  saved,  from  the  Saviour. 
And  it  may  be  said  that  the  difference  in  dignity  between  the  names  Jesus 
and  Christ  is  as  great  as  the  difference  between  glory  and  grace.  To  use, 
with  the  Venerable  Bede,  the  moral  sense,  as  Christ  received  His  name  of 
Jesus  at  the  time  of  His  corporal  circumcision,  so  the  elect,  in  their  spiritual 
circumcision,  participate  in  that  name ; so  that  as  they  are  called  Christians , 
from  Christ,  they  may  be,  in  like  manner,  called  the  saved, \ from  the  Saviour. 
And  it  was  given  them  not  only  before  their  conception  by  faith  in  the  womb 
of  the  Church,  but  before  all  time  began.  This,  then,  is  the  name  which  is 
above  every  name.  For  “ there  is  no  other  name  under  heaven  given  to  men 
whereby  we  must  be  saved”*  It  is  a name  which,  according  to  St.  Bernard, 
is  honey  in  the  mouth,  sweet  music  in  the  ear,  joy  in  the  heart ; which,  like 
oil,  gives  light  to  us  when  it  is  preached,  feeds  us  when  we  meditate  on  it, 
soothes  and  gladdens  us  when  we  invoke  it,  and,  according  to  St.  Peter  of 
Ravenna — “ This  is  the  name  which  gave  sight  to  the  blind  and  hearing  to 
the  deaf,  the  use  of  their  limbs  to  the  lame,  speech  to  the  dumb,  and  life  to 
the  dead  ; the  power  of  which  drove  out  from  bodies  which  were  possessed 
all  the  power  of  the  devil.” 

St.  Anselm  says  of  this  name — “ Jesus  is  a sweet  name,  a name  full  of 
delight,  a name  which  gives  strength  to  sinners,  a name  full  of  blessed  hope ; 
therefore,  Jesus,  be  to  me  a Jesus.  The  name  of  Jesus  is  powerful,  according 
to  that  of  the  Apostle — “ You  are  washed,  you  are  sanctified \ you  are  justified 
in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  For  the  name  of  Jesus  has  a 
cleansing  power  as  regards  the  stain  of  sin,  a sanctifying  power  as  regards 
the  malice  of  sin,  and  a justifying  power  as  regard  the  guilt  of  sin.  Since, 
then,  in  sin  there  are  three  things,  the  stain,  the  malice,  and  the  guilt,  it  is 
clear  that  as  far  as  concerns  each  of  these,  sin  is  remitted  through  the  name 
of  Jesus.  Hence  St.  John  says — “ Your  sins  are  forgiven  you  for  His 
name’s  sake” J At  this  name  “ every  knee  shall  bow , of  those  that  are  in 
heaven , on  earth , and  under  the  earth .”§  “ Whosoever  shall  call  upon  this 
name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved” \\  Of  this  name,  too,  our  Lord  Himself 
said — “ Whatsoever  you  shall  ask  the  Father  in  My  name , that  will  / do.”H 
We  ought,  then,  to  use  this  name  in  all  our  prayers,  and  to  make  our 
petitions  in  the  name  of  Christ.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  prayers  of 
the  Church  always  end  with  the  name  of  Christ,  in  the  words — Through 
Christ  our  Lord,  or  something  similar.  That  man  does  not  ask  in  this  name 
who  asks  for  something  which  is  against  the  arrangements  of  God,  or  against 
the  good  of  his  soul  or  that  of  others  ; nay,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  who 
makes  such  a petition  prays  in  opposition  to  this  name.  Truly,  then,  and 

* Acts  iv.  12.  + I Cor.  vi.  II.  J I St.  John  ii.  12.  § Phil.  ii. 

H Rom.  x.  13.  IT  St  John  xiv.  18. 
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properly  He  is  called  Jesus,  for  we  cannot  obtain  salvation  except  in  this 
name  alone.  Hence  He  said  of  Himself — “/  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the 
beginning  and  the  end”*  For  since  by  the  Word  in  His  eternity  all  things 
are  produced,  so  by  the  same  Word  united  to  the  flesh  they  are  repaired, 
advanced,  and  completed. 

v. 

We  should  hardly  be  doing  justice  to  Ludolph  if  we  did  not 
mention  a feature  in  his  work  as  to  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
quote  him.  We  have  already  spoke  of  the  masterly  chapter  in 
which  he  has  summed  up  in  a few  paragraphs  the  distinguishing 
characteristics,  as  he  conceived  them,  of  the  several  Evangelists. 
He  has  shown  the  same  power  of  concise  and  lucid  statement  on 
many  other  occasions,  and  his  chapters  are  often  complete  though 
short  treatises  on  the  subject  of  some  virtue,  on  the  effects  of 
some  sacrament,  and  the  like.  Thus,  after  he  has  spoken  of  the 
preaching  and  baptism  of  St  John,  he  has  a chapter  on  Penance, 
which  sums  up  admirably  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  on  the 
subject.  It  might  be  almost  worth  while  to  analyze  this  chapter 
for  our  readers,  as  this  would  give  an  idea  of  the  way  in  which 
Ludolph  deals  with  practical  subjects  which  may  be  said  to  come 
across  his  path  rather  than  to  force  themselves  as  a matter  of 
necessity  into  his  narrative.  It  would  also  illustrate  a truth  at 
which  we  have  already  hinted,  namely,  that  the  book  is  so  far  a 
book  of  a particular  date  that  it  treats  even  subjects  so  important 
as  that  of  penance  in  a tone  which  belongs  to  its  own  century. 
Ludolph  begins  by  a description  of  penance,  making  it  include 
sorrow  for  past  sins  and  determination  not  to  repeat  them.  He 
illustrates  his  description  from  the  Fathers,  then  he  quotes 
St.  Augustine  as  to  the  three  actions  of  penitence,  that  which  in 
adults  precedes  baptism,  that  which  all  must  continue  all  their 
lives,  and  that  which  relates  to  particular  sins  against  the 
Decalogue.  Then  he  has  a long  paragraph  full  of  quotations 
as  to  the  danger  of  delaying  penance.  Here  we  come  upon  one 
of  those  little  quaint  statements  which  writers  of  our  time  would 
probably  not  make.  “ It  is  believed  that  every  one  dies  in  his 
best  state  (in  statu  7ncliori).  Hence,  Hugo  of  St.  Victor  says — 
‘We  must  know  that  no  one,  whether  just  or  wicked,  youth  or 
old  man,  is  loosened  from  this  body  before  he  is  at  that  point  of 
goodness  or  of  malice,  beyond  which  he  would  never  pass  if  he 
were  to  live  for  any  time/  ” 

Then  follow  some  more  quotations  about  the  danger  of  delay 
and  the  value  of  time.  Ludolph  then  passes  on  to  the  three 
parts  of  penance — contrition,  confession,  and  satisfaction.  They 

• Apoc.  i.  8. 
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are  the  three  days  of  journey  into  the  wilderness  which  the 
Hebrews  were  to  go  in  order  to  worship  God,  the  three  days 
in  which  our  Blessed  Lady  sought  and  found  her  Son,  the  three 
steps  of  Jacob’s  ladder.  Then  he  describes  contrition,  which 
must  be  for  each  particular  sin,  and  should  be  perpetual. 
“ Whence,”  he  says,  “ it  is  useful  that  the  priest  enjoin  some 
perpetual  penance,  however  small,  that  by  this  means  a man 
may  be  reminded  sometimes  of  his  past  sins  in  the  spirit  of 
penance.”  Here  again  is  a statement  which  would  hardly  have 
found  its  way  into  a work  of  the  present  century.  Detestation 
of  sin  is  of  two  kinds — one  perpetually  actual,  such  as  that  of 
St  Peter,  which  belongs  to  perfection,  but  is  not  of  necessity ; 
another  perpetually  habitual,  and  to  this  all  are  bound.  Then 
follows  an  account  of  confession.  Mental  confession  of  sins  to 
God  is  a part  of  the  natural  law,  oral  confession  to  man  is  a 
positive  institution  of  Christ,  Who  tacitly  established  confession, 
which  the  Apostles  promulgated  expressly.  “ Therefore  is 
confession  to  be  made  to  man,  holding  the  place  of  Christ, 
that  sins  may  be  concealed  from  the  devil.”  This  is  explained, 
as  it  appears,  to  mean  that  the  devil’s  mouth  may  be  stopped  as 
to  objecting  at  the  Judgment  to  sins  which  may  have  been 
confessed.  “Confession,”  he  goes  on  to  say,  “is  conveniently 
instituted,  that  man,  who,  when  his  own  master,  departed  from 
God,  should  be  placed  under  another,  and  return  to  God  in 
humility  and  devotion.”  Soon  after  this  we  find  some  curious 
remarks  about  repeating  confessions  and  making  them  to  more 
persons  than  one,  which  some  of  the  Fathers  are  quoted  as 
recommending,  on  account  of  the  greater  interior  compunction 
and  humiliation  of  the  sinner  who  does  this.  St.  Augustine 
says  in  proportion  as  the  sinner  confesses  the  shame  of  his  sins 
to  more  persons  in  hope  of  pardon,  in  the  same  proportion  will 
he  more  easily  gain  the  grace  of  remission.  Ludolph’s  own 
remarks  on  this  point  are  so  characteristic  that  we  are  tempted 
to  translate  them  in  full. 

It  is  also  useful  and  very  salutary  to  repeat  the  confession  of  the  same 
sins  frequently,  and  to  make  confession  to  more  than  one,  for  repeated 
confession,  although  it  be  not  necessary  for  salvation,  is  yet  very  profitable, 
as  well  because  a man  knows  not  whether  in  his  first  confession  he  were 
sufficiently  contrite,  as  because  his  greater  humility  and  feeling  of  shame 
causes  and  acquires  merit,  and  because  by  every  confession  something  of 
the  penalty  due  to  sin  is  removed  by  virtue  of  the  sacrament,  and  some 
grace  is  conferred  thereby.  For  because  the  priest  by  the  power  of  the  keys 
relaxes  somewhat  of  the  pain  due  to  sin,  any  one  might  confess  so  many 
* times  that  there  would  remain  no  pain  at  all.  And  although  some  say  that 
the  first  absolution  alone  has  effect  by  virtue  of  the  keys,  and  the  others  have 
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not,  since  they  find  nothing  that  is  to  be  absolved,  yet  according  to  the  more 
benignant  opinion  of  others  it  is  not  considered  unreasonable  that  a man 
might  so  often  confess  with  contrite  heart  and  be  absolved  from  the  same 
sin,  that  by  this  means  he  might  do  away  with  the  whole  pain  of  his  purgatory, 
and  such  a man,  if  he  died,  would  go  up  straight  to  heaven.  And  this,  both 
by  the  power  of  the  keys,  which  always  releases  somewhat ; and  though  such 
subsequent  absolution  does  not  find  any  guilt,  it  finds  the  obligation  of  pain. 
And  even  if  it  be  granted  that  it  finds  no  pain,  its  effect  is  to  increase  grace. 
And  also  from  the  virtue  of  contrition.  Nor  would  the  sin  so  confessed 
remain  without  some  pain  attached  to  it,  for  the  sorrow  of  contrition  and  the 
shame  of  the  penitent,  which  are  renewed  in  that  subsequent  confession,  form 
no  small  part  of  such  pain.  What,  therefore,  is  better  than  frequently  to 
confess  our  sins,  until  by  our  hundredth  or  thousandth  confession  the  whole 
pain  which  he  owes  be  remitted  to  him  who  confesses  ? And  it  must  be  noted 
that  the  general  confession,  which  is  made  in  the  church  before  mass, 
cleanses  from  venial  sins  and  does  away  with  mortal  sins  that  have  been 
forgotten.  But  the  confessor  must  be  very  cautious  in  keeping  the  secret  of 
confession,  so  as  not  'to  reveal  it  even  witn  the  permission  of  the  penitent 
For  in  the  case  in  which  the  penitent  renounces  his  secret,  and  gives  to  the 
confessor  permission  to  tell  it  to  whom  he  will,  or  to  speak  of  it,  even  in  that 
case  thq  confessor  himself  cannot  reveal  what  is  said  to  him  in  confession, 
because  the  penitent  himself  cannot  dispense  with  the  precept  of  the  divine 
law  of  the  Gospel,  under  which  precept  the  secret  of  confession  falls.  And 
so  if  the  confessor  has  not  power  to  absolve  or  needs  more  prudent  counsel, 
he  must  cause  the  same  thing  to  be  told  him  again  out  of  confession,  and  for 
this  purpose  only,  and  then  he  may  tell  his  superior,  and  any  one  else  who 
may  give  him  advice.* 

* Pars  i.,  cap.  20.  It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  have  to  repeat  our  criticisms  on 
the  bad  printing  of  M.  Palme’s  edition.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  captious  in  critics 
to  point  out  blemishes,  which  do  not  affect  the  usefulness  or  completeness  of  a volume 
which  it  is  otherwise  desirable  to  recommend.  A word  or  two  of  disparagement  in  a 
review,  sometimes  written,  perhaps,  by  one  who  has  hardly  cut  through  the  pages  of 
the  book  which  he  depreciates,  may  often  do  real  harm  to  the  circulation  of  a very 
tieserving  work.  But,  in  the  present  case  it  is  important,  in  the  view  of  a possible 
translation  of  LtKjolph,  that  a bad  text  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed,  in  the 
case  of  a volume  which  presents  the  work  to  the  reader  in  what  is  at  first  sight  an 
attractive  form.  It  may  be  our  misfortune,  but,  whenever,  in  the  course  of  this 
article,  we  have  had  to  translate  from  the  edition  of  which  we  speak,  we  have  found 
the  words  or  punctuation  presented  in  such  a way  as  to  change  the  sense,  and  we  have 
only  solved  the  difficulty  by  reference  to  one  of  two  very  accurate  old  black  letter 
editions  to  which  we  happen  to  have  access.  We  must  add,  in  fairness  to  M.  Palmd’s 
text,  that  it  seems  to  us  to  be  incorrect,  not  so  much  from  ignorance  or  carelessness  in 
the  editor,  as  from  his  having  had  a bad  text  to  print  from,  though  an  old  one.  Not 
all  the  black  letter  copies  have  an  accurate  text.  That  on  which  we  rely,  and  which 
we  have  hitherto  found  uniformly  accurate,  is  a small  thick  octavo,  from  the  Duke  of 
Sussex’s  library,  printed  in  Paris,  in  1539.  It  claims  to  be  accurate.  The  editor  is 
Joannes  Amplexor.  He  puts  on  his  title  page  the  distich — 

Ut  sine  labe  fuit  Christi,  sanctissima  vita, 

Sic  ea  pura  tibi,  sic  sine  labe  datur. 

And  on  the  back  of  the  title  he  tells  us  that  he  has  compared  four  very  old  copies,  as 
well  as  more  modem  editions,  before  going  to  press. 

In  the  passage  which  we  have  translated,  the  text  given  by  M.  Palme  is  erroneous 
in  more  than  one  place.  The  sentence  about  the  repetition  of  confession  and  the 
possibility  of  doing  away  with  all  the  debt  of  pain  thereby,  is  thus  rendered — 

“ Et  tabs  moriens,  statim  evolaret ; cum  virtute  clavium  quae  semper  aliquid  relaxat, 
etsi  tabs  absolutio  non  inveniat  culpam,  invenit  reatum  poenae.  Et  dato  quod  nihil 
pcenm  inveniat ; tunc  ex  vi  contritionis,  facit  ad  augmentum  gratiae,”  etc.  A little 
further  on,  where  there  is  question  of  not  revealing  the  secret  of  confession,  it  is  said 
of  the  penitent  who  gives  leave  to  the  confessor,  “renuntiat  sua  secreta,”  instead  of  . 
“suo  secreto,” 
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The  last  part  of  penance  is  then  treated  of  in  the  same  way 
as  the  two  preceding.  When  speaking  of  the  doing  away  with 
the  debt  of  pain  by  means  of  “condign”  satisfaction,  Ludolph  tells 
us,  that  if  the  Priest  does  not  impose  “condign”  penance,  or  if 
it  be  imposed  and  be  not  performed,  the  penitent  is  only  released 
from  as  much  pain  as  he  does  penance,  not  from  all.  But  he 
adds,  that  true  penance  is  to  be  counted  as  made  up,  not  so 
much  by  maceration  of  the  flesh  or  by  length  of  time,  as  by 
contrition  of  heart — 

For  [he  says]  contrition  may  be  so  great  as  to  take  away  altogether  the 
debt  of  pain,  because  God  accepts  the  affection  of  the  heart  rather  than 
exterior  actions,  but  yet,  by  exterior  actions  man  is  absolved  both  from  guilt 
and  from  pain,  therefore,  in  like  manner,  by  means  of  the  affection  of  the 
heart,  which  is  contrition,  a man  is  absolved  from  the  same.  For  the  force 
(intentio)  of  contrition  may  be  considered  in  two  ways.  First,  as  to  the 
charity  which  is  in  it,  and  which  causes  displeasure  at  sin,  and  therefore,  by 
means  of  charity,  the  man  merits  not  only  that  guilt  should  be  taken  away, 
but  also  to  be  absolved  from  all  pain.  Again,  as  to  the  sensible  sorrow 
which  the  will  sets  at  work  in  contrition,  and,  because  that  sorrow  also  is  a 
certain  pain  and  punishment  to  the  penitent,  which  can  be  so  much 
intensified  as  is  enough  for  the  doing  away  both  of  guilt  and  pain. 

He  adds,  that  if  a man  cannot  satisfy  by  himself,  then  he  may 
do  so  by  the  help  of  another ; and  that  God  in  His  great  mercy 
has  provided  for  us  great  means  of  satisfaction.  First,  the  Passion 
of  our  Lord ; secondly,  the  merits  of  the  whole  Church ; and 
lastly,  our  own  sufferings  and  satisfactions.  The  whole  chapter 
concludes  by  an  exhortation  to  penance. 

This  account  of  the  chapter  on  Penance,  which  follows  after 
Ludolph’s  commentary  on  the  life  and  office  of  St  John  Baptist, 
may  seem  to  show  how  far  his  Life  of  Christ  is  from  being  a 
simple  narrative.  Chapters  as  positively  didactic  as  that  to 
which  we  have  referred  occur  very  frequently  in  his  work.  The 
reader  will  find  great  profit  in  the  beautiful  chapter  on  the 
Beatitudes,*  or  again  in  that  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  + Indeed, 
the  whole  series  of  chapters  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  rich 
in  spiritual  teaching.  But  it  is  characteristic  of  the  times  rather 
than  of  the  man,  that  Ludolph  should  confound  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  in  St.  Matthew,  with  the  Sermon  on  the  Plain,  in 
St  Luke,  and  so  miss  the  additional  lessons  which  are  to  be 
gathered  from  a comparison  of  the  two,  and  a consideration  of 
the  different  circumstances  of  each,  and  the  points  of  resemblance 
or  distinction  between  them.  He  gives  a quaint  and  thoroughly 
mediaeval  account  of  that  discrepancy  as  to  place  and  attitude 
* Pars  i.,  cap.  33.  f Cap.  37. 
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which  must  be  noticed  even  by  the  most  casual  reader  of  the 
two  sermons  as  they  are  given  by  the  two  Evangelists.  “ Some 
say  that  our  Lord  spoke  to  the  disciples  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain  sitting,  after  the  manner  of  a doctor,  and  this  sermon 
Matthew  relates ; and  afterwards,  on  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
he  made  another  like  sermon  to  His  disciples  and  the  crowd  in 
common,  standing,  and  this  Luke  relates.  But  others  say  that 
our  Lord  first  sat  with  His  disciples  on  the  brow  of  the 
mountain,  and  then,  having  chosen  the  twelve,  came  down  to  a 
certain  plain  on  the  side  of  the  same  mountain,  and  there 
delivered  one  sermon  both  to  the  crowds  and  to  His  disciples, 
which  sermon  each  Evangelist  relates  in  a different  manner,  but 
with  the  same  truth  as  to  the  matter.  The  first  opinion  is  more 
properly  held,  and  seems  to  be  more  agreeable  to  the  truth. 
And  from  this  has  grown  the  custom  in  the  Church,  that  when 
discourse  is  addressed  to  the  crowds  and  secular  persons,  the 
preacher  stands,  as  if  inviting  them  to  conflict  and  action,  but 
when  it  is  addressed  to  clerics  and  religious  persons,  he  sits 
down,  as  inviting  them  to  quiet  and  contemplation.”  We  may 
also  particularly  mention  a beautiful  chapter,  which  is  in  itself  a 
treatise,  occurring  after  the  account  of  the  discourse  of  our  Lord 
to  the  Apostles  before  they  were  sent  out  to  preach,  “ On  certain 
impediments  to  perfection  and  to  the  following  of  Christ,”*  as 
well  as  another,  which  occurs  later, -f*  “ On  the  twelve  Evangelical 
counsels” — that  is,  poverty,  obedience,  chastity,  charity,  meekness, 
mercy,  simplicity  of  speech,  avoidance  of  occasions  of  sin,  recti- 
tude of  intention,  conformity  between  speech  and  action,  freedom 
from  anxiety,  and  fraternal  correction.  Any  one  who  has  made 
acquaintance  with  these  chapters  will  have  a good  idea  of  the 
solid  arid  lofty  spirituality  of  Ludolph,  and  we  should  advise 
him  next  to  turn  to  the  whole  series  of  chapters  on  the  Passion, 
if  he  has  not  time  or  leisure  to  make  a study  of  the  whole  of 
this  wonderful  treasurehouse  of  holy  thoughts. 

Scattered  up  and  down  the  book  we  find  a number  of 
references  to  ecclesiastical  or  devotional  practices  which  are 
illustrated  by  this  or  that  passage  in  the  history,  just  as  in  a 
place  to  which  we  referred  a few  sentences  back  a reason  was 
given  for  a difference  of  attitude  in  a preacher  when  addressing 
seculars  or  ecclesiastics  respectively.  A full  collection  of  them 
would  be  very  interesting.  We  can  only  find  space  for  one  or 
two.  Our  first  instance  is  probably  very  well  known.  Speaking 
* Pars  i.,  cap.  54.  + Pars  ii.,  cap.  12. 
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of  the  desertion  of  the  Apostles  at  the  time  of  the  Passion, 
Ludolph  says — “ Then  all  the  disciples  sinned,  and  were 
extinguished  in  faith  during  those  three  days,  except  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  in  whom  alone  the  faith  of  the  Church  remained 
unshaken;  in  representation  of  which,  in  the  matins  of  that 
triduum  all  the  candles  are  extinguished  except  one  alone,  which 
remains  lighted.  In  sign  of  this  also  the  altars  are  stripped, 
because  Christ,  Who  is  signified  by  the  altar,  was  left  by  the 
Apostles,  who  are  signified  by  the  ornaments.  Also,  in  that 
triduum,  the  nocturnal  office  is  sung  aloud,  by  which  the 
prophecies  concerning  Christ  are  signified,  but  the  day  hours  are 
said  in  silence,  because  the  Apostles  did  not  dare  to  preach  then, 
wherefore  also  the  bells  are  not  struck,  because  then  the  sound 
of  preaching  ceased.”  A little  further  on,  speaking  of  the 
various  passings  of  our  Lord  from  one  tribunal  to  another,  and 
the  like,  which  were  nine  in  number,  he  says — “These  nine 
leadings  from  place  to  place  which  took  place  up  to  midday,  the 
faithful  at  the  present  day  represent  by  going  about  till  the 
ninth  hour  and  visiting  nine  churches,  in  memory  of  Christ’s 
being  led,  after  He  was  taken,  to  nine  places.” 

When  he  comes  to  the  account  of  the  mockery  of  our  Lord 
by  Herod,  Ludolph  remarks  that  our  Lord  had  all  the  pontifical 
vestments  and  ornaments  in  the  Passion — the  amice,  when  His 
face  was  veiled  in  the  house  of  Caiaphas,  the  alb,  when  Herod 
clothed  Him  in  a white  robe,  the  chasuble,  when  the  soldiers  put 
on  Him  the  purple  garment,  the  girdle,  when  He  was  bound  to 
the  pillar,  the  stole,  when  a rope  was  put  round  His  neck.  “ He 
had  the  maniple,”  he  adds,  “ when  they  bound  His  hands  with  a 
rope,  but  this  rope  they  loosened  when  they  put  the  reed  into 
His  right  hand,  and  the  rope  remained  hanging  on  the  left — tc 
signify  which  the  maniple  is  put  on  the  left  arm.”  He  had  the 
crown  of  thorns  on  His  head  for  the  pontifical  mitre,  and  the 
reed  in  His  hand  for  the  pontifical  staff,  He  had  gloves  and 
sandals  when  His  hands  and  His  feet  were  all  made  red  with 
blood — to  signify  which  the  sandals  ought  to  have  an  opening, 
with  some  patch  of  red  silk.  The  gloves  also  have  over  them  a 
certain  round  ring  (monile),  which  ought  likewise  to  have 
something  of  red,  to  designate  the  wounds  of  Christ.  He  ends 
the  passage  in  the  spirit  which  pervades  much  of  his  work.  “ It 
is  clear,  therefore,  from  what  has  been  said  that  our  Lord  was 
mocked  in  every  vestment  and  ornament,  both  priestly  and 
pontifical,  and  what  is  worse,  He  is  nowadays  mocked  in  all  the 
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aforementioned  vestments  not  less  than  then,  by  a greater 
multitude,  and  for  a longer  time,  and  in  a more  deceitful  way, 
because  nowadays  people  mock  Him  truly,  but  the  Jews,  as  it 
were,  in  figure.  For  that  manifold  mockery  which  He  underwent 
then  was  a figure  and  sign  of  the  future  mockery,  which  is 
fulfilled  now  by  many.”  One  more  characteristic  touch  of  this 
sort,  and  we  must  pass  to  other  things.  When  he  speaks  of  the 
last  words  of  our  Lord  on  the  Cross,  Pater , in  manus  tnast  &c.„ 
he  says  that  some  tell  us  that  our  Lord  silently  prayed  all  the 
ten  psalms  (which  contain  one  hundred  and  fifty  verses)  between 
the  twenty  first  and  thirty  first — that  is,  from  Deus  metis , Deus 
mats , ut  quid  dereliquisti  me  ? to  the  words  just  quoted.  And  he 
adds — “ It  is  very  useful  and  salutary  to  read  those  ten  psalms,, 
for  no  one  can  doubt  that  they  will  confer  the  affection  of 
devotion  upon  him  who  reads  them.  And  it  is  said  that  they 
avail  especially  to  expiate  negligences  committed  in  saying  the 
canonical  hours.” 

Another  charming  characteristic  of  Ludolph’s  work  is  to  be 
found  in  the  little  anecdotes  of  religious  and  monastic  life,  which 
he  seems  to  delight  in  inserting  when  occasion  permits.  We 
shall  give  one  or  two  of  these  presently,  when  we  have  to  speak 
of  a less  pleasant  subject,  which  must  not  be  passed  over  in  any 
account  of  his  work  which  aims  at  giving  a fair  idea  of  it  to* 
the  reader — we  mean  his  strong  language  with  regard  to  the  eccle- 
siastical abuses  of  his  time.  Before  going  on  to  this,  however,  we 
must  mention  another  last  feature  in  the  work  in  which  pious 
souls  will  find  almost  endless  resources  of  devotion — we  mean 
the  very  beautiful  prayers  with  which  he  sums  up  and  closes  his 
chapters.  A most  useful  manual  might  be  made  by  collecting 
these  prayers  into  a little  volume  by  themselves,  with  just  a few 
words  to  indicate  the  subject  of  the  chapter  to  which  they  were 
attached.  The  prayers  in  themselves  are  often  fitted  to  # furnish 
the  heads  or  points  of  a meditation.  We  may  be  allowed  to 
illustrate  this  remark  by  a few  examples,  reminding  our  readers- 
that  Latin  is  the  language  of  prayer,  and  that  it  is  not  easy  ta 
reproduce  all  the  beauties  of  the  original  in  our  own  tongue.  We 
take  as  our  instances  the  prayers  at  the  end  of  three  successive 
chapters  in  the  First  Part  of  his  Life.  Our  first  chapter  (49)  is 
on  the  healing  of  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood,  and  the 
daughter  of  Jairus.  The  prayer  is  this — 

O Lord  Jesus,  I adore  the  feet  of  Thy  mercy  and  Thy  truth,  and  I most 
earnestly  beseech  Thee,  heal  by  the  touch  of  Thy  grace  my  soul,  defiled  with. 
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blood  and  stained  by  so  many  sins,  call  it  back  to  life  from  the  death  of  an 
evil  and  secret  will  and  purpose,  and  restore  me  to  God  my  Father,  Whose 
adopted  child  Thou  hast  made  me,  among  those  who  share  Thine  inheritance. 
Remember  not,  good  Lord,  Thy  justice  with  Thy  poor  sinner  and  Thine 
anger  with  Thy  guilty  servant,  but  be  mindful  of  Thy  benignity  with  Thy 
creature  and  of  Thy  mercy  with  Thy  wretched  suppliant,  O Lord  my  God. 
Amen. 

The  next  chapter  is  on  the  healing  of  the  two  blind  men  and 
of  one  who  was  dumb.  The  prayer  follows — 

O Lord  Jesus,  the  light  of  eternal  brightness,  enlighten  the  eyes  of  my 
heart,  that  1 may  never  sleep  in  the  death  of  the  soul,  so  that,  enlightened 
by  Thy  grace,  I may  know  all  that  I ought  to  do,  and  by  the  assistance  of 
the  same  may  have  strength  to  accomplish  what  I know,  and  that  then  I may 
declare  Thy  benefits  unto  Thy  glory  and  the  profit  of  others.  Open,  also, 
O Lord,  my  mouth  which  is  dumb,  forgiving  my  sins  by  the  infusion  of  Thy 
grace  and  loosening  my  tongue  that  it  may  tell  Thy  praises,  so  that,  having 
received  the  gift  of  speech,  I may  accuse  myself,  praise  Thee,  my  God,  edify 
my  neighbour,  and  make  known  the  truth.  Amen. 

Then  follows  a chapter  on  the  mission  of  the  Apostles,  and 
the  exhortation  given  to  them  by  our  Lord.  We  subjoin  the 
prayer — 

O Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Who,  when  sending  Thine  Apostles  to  preach,  didst 
give  them  power  to  heal  and  precepts  how  to  live  and  converse  among 
men,  direct  my  feet  in  the  way  of  peace,  and  give  me  health  both  of  soul  and 
body.  And,  that  justice  may  be  in  my  works  and  holy  discipline  in  my 
manners  and  Thy  fear  and  love  in  all  my  ways,  mortify  in  me  all  vices,  and 
strengthen  me  with  Thy  gifts  within  and  without,  so  that  I may  find  grace 
in  my  degree  to  imitate  what  Thou  didst  enjoin  on  Thy  disciples,  and  to  be 
numbered  with  them,  through  Thy  mercy,  in  eternal  glory.  Amen. 


VI. 

It  would,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  be  unfair  in  any  account 
of  the  famous  book  before  us,  to  leave  out  all  mention  of  the 
censures  passed  by  Ludolph  on  the  faults  of  his  day,  especially 
among  the  clergy.  These  censures  occupy  a sufficiently  pro- 
minent place  to  have  a right  to  be  mentioned  among  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  work,  though,  of  course,  a Life  of 
Christ  is  not  the  kind  of  book  in  which  it  could  be  at  all 
necessary  to  say  all  on  this  subject  that  might  have  been 
said.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  far  too  little  of  matter  of 
this  kind  to  affect  the  general  impression  made  on  ordinary 
readers  by  the  work  as  a whole,  and,  as  is  well  known,  it  has 
long  been  the  delight  of  holy  pious  souls  who  have  thought  but 
very  little  of  the  abuses  prevalent  in  some  parts  of  the  Church 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  abuses  of  which  Ludolph  com- 
plains, influential  as  they  may  have  been  for  evil  even  as  far 
down  as  the  epoch  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  have  long  since 
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vanished  from  the  Church,  and,  though  the  sources  of  misery 
must  always  be  much  the  same  as  long  as  the  human  heart 
remains  what  it  is,  we  shall  not  find  many  traits  in  the  picture 
as  drawn  by  Ludolph  which  can  be  said  to  exist  at  all  con- 
spicuously at  present  He  is,  as  we  have  said,  amply  borne  out 
in  his  witness  by  other  evidence  of  the  highest  character,  such  as 
that  of  St  Bridget  and  St  Catharine  of  Siena.  Catholics  of  the 
present  day  can  never  think  of  any  selfgratulation  at  the  sight  of 
evil  in  the  sanctuary  in  any  age,  for  the  life  of  the  Church  is  one, 
and  we  must  beware  of  setting  up  any  such  claim  to  freedom 
from  responsibility  as  that  which  our  Lord  disallowed,  when  He 
told  the  Jews  that  by  building  the  sepulchres  of  the  prophets 
they  acknowledged  that  they  were  the  children  of  those  who  had 
slain  them.  But,  in  view  of  the  conflicts  through  which  the 
Church  is  now  passing — conflicts,  the  critical  character  of  which 
it  is  but  too  easy  to  blind  ourselves  to — it  is  some  consolation 
to  think  that  the  heart  and  kernel  of  the  Catholic  body,  the 
episcopate  and  the  clergy,  cannot  now  be  fairly  charged  with 
abuses  which  Ludolph  would  never  have  made  against  the 
episcopate  and  clergy  of  the  fourteenth  century  unless  they 
could  be  alleged  with  truth. 

The  most  remarkable  passages  of  the  kind  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking  are  to  be  found  in  a chapter  of  the  First  Part  of 
the  Life  of  Christy  which  comes  after  the  narrative  of  the  great 
miracle  of  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand.  It  may  be  a 
question  in  the  minds  of  casual  readers,  what  connection  there 
can  be  between  this  miracle  and  a treatise  on  the  abuses  among 
the  clergy.  If  Ludolph  had  dragged  in  the  subject  of  such 
abuses  without  at  least  a plausible  reason,  this  would  only  be  an 
argument  that  his  mind  was  very  full  of  that  subject  In  truth, 
he  proceeds  to  speak  of  it  in  connection  with  our  Lord’s  act  of 
sending  away  the  disciples  by  sea  and  remaining  Himself  behind, 
when  He  knew  the  multitude  were  prepared  to  come  and  “ take 
Him  by  force  and  make  Him  a King.”  The  chapter  begins  by 
a contrast  between  our  Lord’s  real  humility  and  desire  to  avoid 
honours,  and  the  ambition  of  certain  religious  persons  “who 
feign  that  they  do  not  desire  dignities,  but  when  they  are  offered 
run  to  meet  them  with  open  hands,  receive  them  with  delight, 
and  even  sometimes  offer  themselves  for  them  of  their  own 
accord.”  Ludolph  then  speaks  against  ambition,  and  quotes 
many  of  the  Fathers  on  the  danger  of  seeking  honours,  especially 
in  the  Church,  without  regard  to  the  burthens  attached  to  them. 
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Then  he  says  that  besides  simony  and  other  evils  which  are 
often  committed  with  great  scandal,  there  are  a number  of  faults 
in  this'  matter  in  which  many  are  entangled,  as  if  they  were  not 
evil,  but  lawful  The  first  of  these  is  the  want  of  vocation.  Many 
seek  promotion  to  ecclesiastical  dignities  and  cures  without 
waiting  until  God  calls  them.  And  he  lays  down  the  rule,  that 
however  capable  and  virtuous  a man  be,  he  will  certainly  not  be 
worthy  of  preferment  if  he  is  not  unwilling  when  it  is  conferred 
upon  him.  Then  follow  some  several  passages  from  St  Augustine 
and  St.  Bernard.  He  then  tells  an  anecdote  of  St.  Louis,  who 
asked  a pious  person  why  the  French  bishops  were  not  holy,  as 
of  old,  and  was  answered  that  in  old  times  bishops  were 
chosen  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  by  canonical 
election,  but  that  now  they  were  promoted  by  means  of 
interest  and  petitions ; on  which  St  Louis  declared  that  he 
would  never  again  ask  for  a bishopric  for  any  one.  Ludolph 
insists  that  delighting  in  dignities  when*  conferred  is  as  bad 
as  desiring  and  seeking  them,  and  quotes  the  saying 
of  our  Lord — Vce  vobis  qui  diligitis  poimas  cathedras , and 
quotes  St.  Chrysostom,  who  says  that  Vce  in  the  Scriptures 
is  always  used  of  those  who  cannot  escape  eternal  punish- 
ment Then  he  explains  what  St  Paul  says,  Qui  episcopatum 
desiderata  bonutn  opus  desiderat  The  work  is  good,  he  says, 
but  the  desire  is  bad.  He  adds  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  the 
ambitious.  “ Many,  through  infirmity  or  ignorance,  are  excused 
from  their  sins  either  wholly  or  in  part,  but  the  ambitious  man, 
who  desires  to  rule  others,  is  defended  by  neither  of  these.  Not 
by  infirmity,  for  of  his  own  accord  he  has  taken  up  and  kept  the 
government  of  his  flock,  and  therefore,  like  the  ram,  he  was 
bound  to  be  stronger  than  the  rest ; not  by  ignorance,  because, 
it  has  pleased  him  to  assume  and  retain  the  mastership  of  others, 
and  no  one  ought  to  be  ignorant  who  has  chosen  to  be  a teacher 
and  master.”  We  are  to  weep  over  the  ambitious,  he  says,  as  a 
man  who  imitates  Lucifer : and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  as  those 
who  favoured  Lucifer  shared  his  fall,  so  those  who  favour 
ambitious  men  will  fall  with  them.  “ This  accursed  plague,”  he 
says,  “ infests  the  whole  religion  of  Christendom,  and  begets 
scandal  to  the  whole  world,  not  only  in  clerics  but  also  in 
religious  persons.” 

The  second  great  evil  of  which  Ludolph  complains  is  the 
distribution  of  patronage  to  relations  out  of  carnal  affection. 

Vce,  qui  cedificant  Sion  in  sanguinibus , says  the  prophet  He  is 
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very  sarcastic  on  nepotism.  The  devil  takes  care  to  supply 
prelates  with  nephews  and  other  relations.  Before  their  pro- 
motion, these  relatives  do  not  appear ; they  come  to  light  all  of 
a sudden,  as  if  they  had  all  been  bom  on  the  day  when  the 
dignity  was  gained.  The  Church  may  say  with  Esaias,  Quis 
genuit  mihi  istos? — “Who  has  begotten  these?  I was  barren, 
and  brought  not  forth,  led  away  and  captive,  and  who  hath 
brought  up  these  ? I was  destitute  and  alone,  and  these,  where 
were  they  ? ”*  “ Whence  some  one  says,”  he  continues — 

“ Cum  factor  rerum  privaret  semin  e clerum, 

Ad  Satanae  votum  successit  turba  nepotum.” 

And  he  relates  a terrible  vision,  shown  to  a Pontifical  Legate 
who  was  to  succeed  to  the  Papacy,  of  a Pontiff  who  had  been 
lost  on  account  of  his  nepotism,  in  which  he  and  the  relations 
whom  he  had  thus  promoted  were  seen  cursing  one  another,  as 
the  cause  each  of  the  other’s  ruin.  He  attacks  some  religious 
persons  on  the  same  ground,  who,  in  electing  their  Superiors, 
give  their  votes  for  men  who  will  encourage  their  selfindulgence. 
“ Many  choose  rather  a good  cook,  who  will  satisfy  their  carnal 
pleasures,  than  a devout  man,  who  will  be  of  service  to  the 
interests  of  their  souls.”  The  third  evil  is  the  promotion  of 
actually  bad  men ; and  here  again  he  attacks  religious  persons 
as  well  as  clerics,  and  he  says  that  in  these  elections  and 
arrangements  it  is  often  the  case  that  Jesus  Christ  is  postponed 
to  Barabbas,  and  the  evil  spreads  from  the  head  to  the 
members,  while  the  chastisements  which  God  sometimes  sends 
in  such  cases  remain  unheeded. 

Ludolph  then  passes  on  to  two  other  sources  of  evil  which 
will  be  found  prominent  among  the  abuses  which  had  to  be 
corrected  two  centuries  later  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  These 
were  the  plurality  of  benefices  and  nonresidence.  Ludolph’s 
doctrine  as  to  pluralities  is  plain  and  severe.  He  gives  a list  of 
the  evils  involved  in  the  system.  Those  who  possess  many 
benefices  are  tempted  to  wander  about  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  to  fail  in  their  duties ; the  divine  worship  and  the  practice 
of  hospitality  suffer  in  their  benefices,  the  churches  lose  in  con- 
venience and  in  the  honour  due  to  them  both  in  temporal  and 
spiritual  matters.  Then  he  says,  suppose  a man  has  a dispensa- 
tion as  to  pluralities,  how  can  he  have  a dispensation  as  to  these  ill 
effects  of  their  possession  ? These  evils  are  enough  to  cause  his 

* Esaias  xlix.  21. 
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damnation,  and,  as  he  grimly  says,  the  guilty  man  who  on  earth 
has  been  unus  ut  plures  in  beneficiis , eritunus  utplures  in  tormentis. 
He  then  gives  one  or  two  terrible  example^.  A bishop  of 
Paris  had  held  a consultation  on  the  subject  of  pluralities,  and  it 
had  been  concluded  that  one  man  could  not,  without  danger  of 
losing  his  soul,  hold  two  benefices,  if  either  of  the  two  was 
worth  as  much  as  fifteen  livres  of  Paris.  Two  theologians  only 
differed  from  this  general  opinion.  One  of  them  was  afterwards 
•on  his  deathbed,  and  the  bishop  went  to  visit  him,  and  spoke  to 
him  about  his  peculiar  opinion  as  to  pluralities,  begging  him  to 
resign  at  once  into  die  hands  of  the  Church  all  his  benefices 
except  one.  The  poor  man  replied  that  he  should  like  to  see 
whether  the  holding  of  pluralities  was  a matter  of  damnation, 
and  so  died.  He  appeared  in  a state  of  great  misery  a few  days 
-after  his  death,  saying  that  he  had  been  lost  for  this  among  other 
things.  Ludolph  gives  other  examples,  and  concludes  by  saying 
that  although  there  was  a diversity  of  opinion  on  the  point,  still, 
according  to  St.  Augustine,  it  was  a mortal  sin  for  any  one  to 
expose  himself  to  danger  of  mortal  sin  in  such  a case.  As  to 
nonresidence,  he  argues  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of 
pluralities.  Nonresidents,  he  says,  rejoice  over  the  florins  which 
come  in  to  them  from  their  benefices,  let*  them  fear  lest  they  be 
florins  which  take  them  to  hell.  They  may  have  a dispensation 
as  to  residence,  but  can  they  have  one  as  to  the  evils  which 
follow  from  it?  So  it  would  be  well  with  them  si  haberent 
vicarium  in  tormentis , sicut  excusando  se  dicunt  habere  in  beneficiis. 
Then  again  he  quotes  St  Bernard.  “ Whom  will  you  point  out 
to  me,”  he  says,  “of  these  prelates,  who  does  not  take  more 
pains  to  empty  the  purses  than  to  extirpate  the  vices  of  his 
subjects?”  (qui  non  plus  invigilet  subditomm  evacttandis  mar - 
supiis  quam  vitiis  extirpandis).  Ludolph  attacks  persons  who 
leave  their  own  churches  and  cures,  and  go  about  preaching 
elsewhere ; and  again,  wandering  religious  who  have  care  of 
souls,  who  fly  from  their  cloister  as  from  a prison,  and  who 
wander  about  with  Satan,  “going  round  about  the  earth,  and 
walking  through  it,”  little  fearing,  as  die  says,  “that  their 
wandering  feet  will  be  bound,  and  they  themselves  cast  into 
exterior  darkness.”  The  first  religious  used  to  cry,  with 
St.  Jerome,  that  the  town  was  a prison  to  them,  and  solitude  a 
Paradise,  but  these  men  leave  their  solitude  to  seek  the  towns 
and  palaces,  as  if  solitude  were  a prison  to  them,  and  the  town  a 
Paradise. 
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He  next  attacks  the  misappropriation  of  ecclesiastical 
revenues,  and  lays  down  the  rule  that,  however  usefully  a man 
may  labour  in  his  benefice,  he  cannot  claim  for  himself  more 
than  food  and  raiment ; whatever  is  more  than  these  belongs  to 
the  poor.  He  quotes  here  some  passages  of  St  Bernard  against 
the  pomp  and  splendour  of  the  prelates  of  his  time,  and  he 
imputes  faults  of  the  same  kind  to  certain  religious  of  his  own 
days.  “ Instead  of  the  fieshmeat  from  which  they  abstain,  they 
make  a study  of  fish  and  various  delicacies.  And  according  as 
it  is  said  of  some,  Plus  in  salmone  quam  in  Salomone  student .” 
His  last  attack  is  reserved  for  what  he  calls  the  cursed 
vice  of  “ curiosity  ” — a word  which  he  certainly  uses  in  a sense 
with  which  we  are  not  familiar.  It  appears  to  signify  with  him 
the  study  of  elegant  worldly  accomplishments,  diversions, 
comforts,  refinements,  dresses,  instruments  of  pleasure,  trinkets, 
articles  of  vertil , fopperies,  compliments,  and  the  like,  and  he 
gives  a long  list  of  reasons  why  all  this  “curiosity”  is  so 
mischievous.  It  is  worldly,  dangerous,  a great  vice.  First,  it 
employs  in  vanity  the  time  given  for  the  praises  of  God. 
Secondly,  it  is  a cause  of  boasting  and  vainglory  to  the 
performer,  who  even  while  he  is  worshipping  God  is  thinking 
over  and  over  again  how  he  will  do  or  say  this  or  that  Thirdly, 
it  makes  the  person  to  whom  it  is  offered  proud  also.  Fourthly, 
it  takes  the  mind  away  from  God.  Fifthly,  it  is  all  the  lust  and 
pleasure  of  the  eyes.  Again,  it  gives  occasion  for  danger  and 
ruin  to  many  others,  who  may  take  a bad  pleasure  in  what 
they  see  of  this  kind,  or  desire  the  like,  or  criticize  and  speak 
against  it,  or  scandalize  others  in  consequence.  It  is  also 
quite  contrary  to  poverty,  and  a mark  of  a vain  and  inconstant 
mind,  and  of  hidden  pride.  “The  evil,”  he  says,  “has  crept 
in  among  religious  persons,  who  leave,  and  as  it  were  despise, 
the  simplicity  and  humility  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  invent 
secular  novelties  in  many  things  which  they  use,  and  introduce 
the  devil,  the  source  of  corruption,  and  his  satellites,  into 
religion.” 

We  seem  here  to  have  to  deal  with  an  evil  which  we  should 
have  understood  better  if  we  had  lived  in  the  days  of  Ludolph 
himself.  He  concludes  his  chapter  with  some  general  remarks 
on  the  great  danger  in  which  the  Church  is  in  consequence  of 
these  sources  of  evil,  and  he  quotes  St.  Bernard  as  to  the 
different  kinds  of  persecution  wh|ch  she  has  undergone  at 
different  times.  He  tells  a story  of  a devil  appearing  to  a 
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cleric  who  had  to  preach  before  an  assembly  of  bishops,  and 
telling  him  to  thank  the  princes  of  the  Church  on  the  part  of 
the  evil  powers  below,  because  by  their  negligence  nearly  the 
whole  world  was  coming  down  to  them.  He  says  that  the  three 
great  evils  of  the  world,  pride,  avarice,  and  licentiousness,  are 
to  be  found  rampant  among  prelates  and  clerics  of  the  time. 
St  Jerome  writes,  he  says,  that  pride  is  proper  to  devils  or 
women,  luxury  to  animals,  and  avarice  to  merchants,  and  that 
a bad  cleric  is  a monster  compounded  of  all  three.  “You 
may  find  something  of  the  same  sort,  even  among  religious, 
when  there  is  a prelafe  proud  and  ambitious,  loving  enjoyment 
and  pleasure  to  boot,  and,  besides,  blinded  by  the  concu- 
piscence of  the  eyes  and  avarice  in  greediness  of  wealth, 
making  it  his  chief  business  to  heap  up  money.”  “ If  any  one,” 
he  adds,  “ on  account  of  what  is  aforesaid,  is  angry  with  me  for 
writing  this,  such  a one  confesses  of  himself  that  he  is  such  a 
person.”  Men  are  angry  when  the  truth  is  set  before  them,  and 
when  they  can  escape  in  no  other  way  they  say  that  their 
conscience  does  not  reproach  them.  If  this  is  so,  their  conscience 
is  of  the  worst  kind — bad  and  yet  quiet. 

VII. 

Such  is  the  famous  indictment  against  the  abuses  of  his 
own  time  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  Ludolph,  and  the 
notes  of  which  are  echoed  here  and  there  in  other  passages.  He 
is  no  forerunner  of  Luther  and  his  miserable  crew  of  apostates, 
no  declaimer  against  Church  authority  or  Catholic  doctrine,  no 
heartless  cynic  rejoicing  in  the  evils  which  afflicted  his  days, 
or  sneering  at  the  religion  which  could  live  on  under  such 
disadvantages.  The  evils  of  which  he  complains  are  all  to 
be  traced  up  to  one  or  two  causes,  notably  the  riches  of  the 
Church  and  the  power  and  worldly  dignity  of  her  prelates.  But 
natural  causes  are  usually  certain  to  produce  their  results, 
and  wherever  the  Church  has  been  enormously  wealthy  and 
enormously  powerful,  it  is  probable  that  the  same  tendencies 
to  partial  corruption  have  prevailed.  If  Ludolph  had  been 
called  upon  to  sing  the  praises  of  his  own  days  instead  of  to 
denounce  what  was  then  amiss,  he  would  have  found  many 
noble  instances  of  wealth  well  applied,  of  munificent  charity, 
of  saintliness  in  high  places,  of  the  hairshirt  beneath  the 
silken  robe,  of  painful  watchings  and  long  prayers  in  those 
who  wore  jewelled  mitres  atfd  had  half  an  army  of  retainers 
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It  is  never  wise  to  shut  our  eyes  to  history,  and  the  holy 
penitential  atmosphere  of  the  Chartreuse  would  never  have 
fostered  a spirit  of  sourness  or  exaggeration  in  the  workwom 
ascetic  who  came  hither  to  hide  his  head  after  so  many  years 
of  busy  and  useful  activity.  We  give  Ludolph’s  picture  of 
a part  of  the  clergy  without  any  scruple,  and  it  would  not  be 
fair  in  any  account  of  this  famous  work  to  have  omitted  noticing 
his  attitude  towards  the  fashionable  clerics  of  the  days  in  which 
he  lived.  Moreover,  it  is  useful  to  show  how  a work  of  this 
kind,  in  which  the  light  drawn  from  the . study  of  our  Lord’s 
Life  is  cast  so  vividly  in  the  author’s  mind  upon  the  actual  world 
in  which  he  himself  had  lived  and  moved,  must  of  necessity  be 
in  many  respect  to  us  a work  of  the  distant  past  Our  days  are 
not  like  his,  the  Church  is  in  a different  phase  of  her  existence — 
the  men  and  women,  the  laymen  and  the  clergy  of  our  time, 
have  their  faults  and  their  dangers,  which  are  not  altogether 
identical  with  the  faults  and  the  dangers  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  contrast  can  hardly  be  greater  on  any  point  than 
on  that  of  the  secular  condition  and  the  consequent  faithfulness 
or  unfaithfulness  of  the  clergy  to  their  heavenly  mission.  The 
chapter  which  we  have  last  quoted  is  to  us  almost  a dead  letter. 
We  can  understand  how  the  writer  must  have  felt  concerning 
the  dangers  of  the  Church ; but  we  have  the  additional  light  of 
the  centuries  which  have  intervened  between  our  time  and  his 
to  console  us,  and  we  see  how  God,  in  His  own  time,  provided  a 
remedy.  We  can  thus  understand  more  fully  the  gratitude  which 
we  owe  to  Him  for  the  work  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  of 
the  constellation  of  Saints  who  appeared  about  the  same  time, 
and  how  to  appreciate  the  labours  of  those  who  have  been  the 
instruments  in  reforming  religious  orders  and  renovating  the 
ecclesiastical  spirit,  and  the  mission  of  such  men  as  St  Ignatius 
and  St  Philip,  of  St  Vincent  of  Paul  and  M.  Olier.  They  have 
laboured,  and  we  have  entered  into  their  labours,  and  if  the 
Church  has  a terrible  conflict  to  wage  in  our  time  with  the 
powers  of  evil,  we  may  venture  to  hope  that  her  soldiers  are  in 
the  main  sound  and  loyal,  well  disciplined  and  united  among 
themselves  and  with  their  leaders,  and  that  the  dangers  of  the 
Spouse  of  Christ  will  not  arise,  as  to  the  eyes  of  Ludolph  in  his 
Chartreuse  they  seemed  likely  to  arise,  from  within  herself. 

In  this  respect,  then,  as  in  one  or  two  others,  this  glorious 
book  must  be  considered  as  antiquated.  In  its  positive  teaching, 
in  its  Scriptural  exposition,  in  its  spiritual  lore,  in  its  perfume 
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of  the  tenderest  piety,  in  its  penetrating  insight  into  human 
nature,  in  its  devout  loving  devouring  gaze  on  the  face  and 
character  of  our  Lord,  a frivolous,  busy  time,  like  our  own,  is 
never  likely  to  rival  it  or  approach  it  even  at  a distance.  The 
Catholic  student  of  our  time,  however,  may  hope  to  learn  from 
Ludolph  something  of  his  manner,  something  of  his  principles, 
and  not  Ludolph,  nor  a hundred  more,  will  ever  have  exhausted 
the  range  of  their  manifold  applications.  The  words  and  actions 
of  our  Lord  are  like  veins  of  richest  gold,  which  only  grow  upon 
those  who  work  them.  Moreover,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  a 
great  work  remains  to  be  done  in  a department  of  the  study  of 
our  Lord’s  life  on  which  Ludolph  never  thought  of  entering. 
We  can  ill  afford  to  abide  the  want  of  a clear  intelligible  account 
of  the  relation  of  each  Gospel  narrative  to  that  mass  of  memoirs 
concerning  our  Lord,  which  must  have  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  Apostles  and  the  earliest  disciples,  nor  again,  of  the  manner 
in  which  one  single  perfect  vivid  picture  is  to  be  produced  by  the 
convergence  of  the  four  separate  histories.  We  cannot  consent 
not  to  be  able  to  trace  the  gradual  unfolding  of  our  Lord’s  plan 
with  regard  to  the  training  of  His  Apostles,  and  the  bearing 
which  His  enemies  forced  upon  Him ; how  His  Church  was 
bom  and  grew,  in  proportion  as  the  Synagogue  blinded  and 
petrified  herself  in  her  obstinacy.  We  must  have  the  wonderful 
chain  of  actions,  journeys,  discourses,  parables,  miracles,  and 
prophecies  of  our  Lord,  arranged,  as  far  as  is  possible,  in  their 
actual  order  and  in  their  due  correlation,  without  such  obvious 
errors  as  those  which  make  but  one  Sermon  out  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Plain,  and  confound  the 
scene  in  the  Synagogue  at  Nazareth,  at  the  outset  of  the 
Galilean  preaching,  with  our  Lord’s  last  recorded  visit  to  the 
home  of  His  childhood,  after  the  teaching  by  parables  had 
begun. 

Moreover,  besides  the  correction  of  mistakes  and  the  supply 
of  deficiences,  we  may  fairly  require  the  full  use,  in  the  spirit  in 
which  Ludolph  would  have  used  them,  of.  the  additional  materials 
for  the  more  perfect  understanding  of  our  Lord’s  Life  on  eardl, 
which  His  continued  Life  in  the  Church  and  in  her  chosen  children 
has  provided  for  us.  We  possess  stores  of  mystical  and  ascetical 
illustrations,  the  accumulated  treasures  of  the  centuries  since 
Ludolph  wrote,  in  which  St  Catharine  of  Siena  and  St  Ignatius 
and  St.  Teresa  and  St  John  of  the  Cross  and  a whole  swarm  of 
saintly  authors  have  gathered  honey  for  us,  and  the  lives  of 
VOL.  XVII.  z 
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some  hundreds  of  Saints  are  open  before  us,  which  were  unknown 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  each  one  of  which  has  some  contribu- 
tion of  his  own  to  give  by  way  of  commentary  on  the  life  of  the 
Saint  of  Saints.  Happy  the  day  when  all  these  rich  sources  of 
spiritual  doctrine  shall  have  been  duly  made  to  bear  their  part 
in  eliciting  the  fuller  sense  of  the  Gospels,  in  echoing  the  notes 
of  our  Saviour’s  voice,  and  making  His  footprints  clearer  to  the 
eyes  of  His  devout  followers,  and  when  less  lofty  means  and 
methods  of  illustration  shall  have  been  laid  under  due  contri- 
bution— history,  the  study  of  antiquities,  the  more  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  scenery  and  natural  characteristics  of 
the  Holy  Land ! That  day  may  see  a Life  of  our  Lord  more 
detailed,  or  more  historically  perfect,  than  the  work  of  Ludolph 
— it  will  never  see  one  sweeter  or  more  refreshing  to  the  weary 
pilgrim  soul,  more- full  of  the  spirit  of  reverent  devoted  love 
and  contemplation  which  first  breathed  in  the  holy  House  of 
Nazareth,  and  which  Apostles  and  Evangelists  caught,  to  hand 
on  to  the  Church  for  ever,  from  her  who  was  the  first  to 
“keep  all  these  things,  pondering  them  in  her  heart” 

H.  J.  C. 
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The  night  lay  o’er  the  city, 

The  rain  and  winds  made  moan, 

The  worker  in  his  garret 
Sat  toiling  long  and  lone, 

With  nought  of  earth  to  praise  him, 

No  earthly  love  to  bless ; 

But  there  was  one  in  heaven 
Still  cheered  his  loneliness. 

Courage,  true  heart ! she  waiteth 
Somewhere  beyond  the  sun, 

To  welcome  thee  to  heaven 
When  thy  brave  work  is  done. 

Far  on  the  hills  of  heaven 
An  Angel,  watching,  leant 
Across  the  blue  cloud-barriers 
With  glad  eyes  earthward  bent 
Proudly  she  gazed,  and  happy, 

Down  through  the  utter  air, 

And  marked,  in  that  great  city, 

The  worker  toiling  there ; 

And  whispered  through  the  quiet — 

“ I come  to  thee  anon, 

Toil  on,  O my  belovhd, 

Thy  work  is  well  nigh  done.” 

A few  more  nights  of  labour, 

Of  struggling  bravely  on, 

And  then  God  sent  the  Angel : 

The  worker’s  work  was  done. 

Cold  lay  the  lifeless  body 
Within  that  cheerless  place, 

A smile  of  peaceful  trusting 
Upon  the  poor  thin  face. 

But  from  the  lonely  garret, 

Unseen  of  mortal  sight, 

Two  Angels,  happy  hearted, 

Passed  into  heaven  that  night ! 

F.  E.  W. 
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We  have  already  spoken  briefly  of  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  lately 
published  Life  of  Count  de  Montalembert,  and  have  paid  the 
tribute  which  we  conceive  to  be  due  from  Catholic  critics  to  the 
writer  of  that  most  interesting  work,  by  acknowledging  how 
thoroughly  she  has  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to  the  religious 
principles  and  convictions  of  one  who  was  of  a different  creed 
from  herself.  We  are  not  now  about  to  make  ourselves  either 
the  unreserved  panegyrists  or  the  hostile  critics  of  the  whole 
career  of  M.  de  Montalembert  Like  most  men  of  action  in  the 
days  in  which  he  lived,  he  had  his  imperfections,  his  impru- 
dences, his  ignorances,  his  impetuosities,  and  his  exaggerations. 
He  was  not  free  from  prejudices  and  illusions  which  affected  his 
view  on  very  important  points — very  important  in  themselves, 
and  in  their  bearing  on  the  questions  of  the  day.  Were  he  to 
begin  again  now,  he  would  probably  act  and  think  in  a very 
different  manner  from  that  in  which  he  did  act  and  think  even  in 
the  very  last  stages  of  his  career.  It  would  be  as  mischievous  to 
elevate  him  to  the  rank  of  an  infallible  oracle,  as  it  would  be  to 
depreciate  his  immense  services  and  the  extreme  value  of  his 
example,  because  he  was  not  in  all  points  perfectly  enlightened 
or  perfectly  master  of  himself.  And,  after  all,  no  one  can  question 
the  intrinsic  nobility  of  his  character.  We  are  happy  to  think  that 
the  publication  of  so  many  different  papers  and  partial  memoirs 
concerning  him,  whether  in  France  or  England,  is  not  likely  to 
provoke  those  who  differed  from  him  in  the  Catholic  camp  from 
attacking  his  name.  In  Germany — where  every  form  of  shabbi- 
ness and  malignity  that  has  ever  figured  in  assaults  on  the 
Church  of  past  times  seems  to  be  carefully  revived,  and  made 
to  do  service  in  our  own  day,  as  if  it  were  felt  in  Berlin  that  the 
armed  masses  which  have  stamped  down  the  power  of  France 
were  insufficient  weapons  in  a conflict  with  the  rights  of  conscience, 
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the  Holy  See,  and  the  Society  of  Jesus — an  attempt  has  been 
made,  by  the  publication  of  a posthumous  letter  of  Montalembert, 
to  swell  by  so  respected  a voice  the  chorus  of  false  charges  which 
men  who  have  never  seen  or  read  the  Civiltd  Cattolica  are  in  the 
habit  of  heaping  upon  its  writers.  But  the  attempt  has  been 
met  with  great  generosity,  as  far  as  M.  de  Montalembert’s  name 
is  concerned,  and  we  may  fairly  hope  that  the  most  Catholic 
writers  in  general  will  be  ready  to  let  past  animosities  sleep, 
without  preventing  their  giving  expression  to  the  cordial  admi- 
ration and  gratitude  which,  on  so  many  different  grounds,  M.  de 
Montalembert  may  claim  from  them. 

We  are  not  about  to  attempt  the  apotheosis  of  M.  de  Monta- 
lembert But  we  think  his  character  and  career  eminently 
interesting  and  instructive  as  that  of  a Catholic  leader  of 
opinion  and  action  — apart  from  the  consideration  of  the 
particular  measures  which  he  may  have  advocated,  and  the 
special  opinions  of  which  he  may  have  been  most  fond.  It  has 
been  said  of  him,  we  believe,  that  he  was  in  advance  of  his  age. 
He  was  certainly  in  advance  of  his  generation  in  one  respect — in 
which  we  sincerely  hope  and  pray  that  future  generations  of 
Catholics  will  take  care  that  he  be  not  in  advance  of  them  also ! 
We  speak  of  his  activity,  of  his  venturesome  selfsacrificing 
laboriousness  in  serving  the  cause  of  the  Church  in  the  field  of 
public  life.  When  he  began  he  was  alone.  He  might  have 
taken  either  of  the  two  lines  which,  as  it  was,  he  combined. 
He  might  have  been  a dutiful  son  of  the  Church  in  the 
discharge  of  all  his  personal  obligations  as  a Christian,  dividing 
his  time  between  pious  exercises  and  the  enjoyment  of  congenial 
society,  or  of  the  favourite  pursuits  of  a country  or  a literary  life. 
Or,  on  the  other  hand,  he,  a young  peer  of  France,  connected 
through  his  father  with  the  sphere  of  political  or  diplomatic 
activity,  might  have  found  his  career  in  politics  simply  so  called, 
without  endeavouring,  as  his  opponents  might  have  phrased  it, 
to  import  the  sacristy  into  the  Chamber,  or  bring  religious  and 
ecclesiastical  principles  and  theories  to  bear  upon  human,  sub- 
lunary, and  practical  matters.  As  a simple  politician  he  might 
have  made  his  mark,  for  he  was  industrious,  eloquent,  and 
attractive.  He  might  have  achieved  great  distinction,  also,  as 
a writer.  He  might  have  made  speeches  or  revolutions  like 
Lamartine;  he  might  have  rivalled  Thiers  in  creating  the 
Napoleonic  illusion,  and  so  preparing  the  way  for  Bismark  and 
Moltke.  What  he  actually  did  must  have  seemed  an  original 
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and  grotesque  fancy  to  many  wise  men  of  the  world  at  the  time 
when  he  began — a fancy  which  they  were  inclined  not  to  be 
severe  upon  only  because  it  was  likely  to  be  harmless.  He  mad$ 
religion  and  the  Church  his  first  serious  care,  and  he  actually 
thought  of  serving  them  and  slaving  for  them  in  the  field  of 
public  life.  When  it  came  to  be  found  out  that  there  was 
something  really  serious  and  important  in  all  this,  the  wise  men 
of  the  world  were  almost  beside  themselves  with  rage.  We  may 
understand  what  they  must  have  felt  by  reading  the  articles  in 
the  Times  on  the  late  pilgrimages  to  La  Sallette  and  Lourdes. 
The  bile  of  its  little  clique  of  writers — thorough  Voltairians,  at 
least  in  their  policy — has  been  stirred  to  the  utmost  at  the 
very  idea  of  the  solemn  public  profession  of  a desire  to  place 
France  under  the  protection  of  our  Blessed  Lady.  Such  was 
the  feeling  of  many  a French  politician  on  discovering  that 
M.  de  Montalembert  was  in  earnest  What  the  quiet  pious  souls 
who  never  dreamed  of  helping  the  Church  except  by  their 
prayers  may  have  thought  of  him  need  not  be  guessed.  He 
was  probably  almost  as  much  of  an  enfant  terrible  to  them  as  to 
the  others. 

It  is  with  regard  to  this  aspect  of  his  career  that  we  shall 
study  M.  de  Montalembert,  and  for  a reason  which  will  be  very 
obvious  to  any  one  who  has  read  a paper  on  The  Catholic  Union 
which  we  inserted  in  our  last  number.  The  parliamentary  and 
political  importance  of  Catholics  is  far  greater  at  the  present 
moment  in  Ireland  and  England  than  was  their  political  and 
parliamentary  importance  in  France  forty  years  ago.  Perhaps 
we  may  some  day  see  a Catholic  party  which  may  be  as  bold,  in 
somewhat  a different  way,  as  was  M.  de  Montalembert  when  he 
entered  public  life.  They  may  venture  to  discard  party  ties,  and 
to  give  up  hanging  upon  the  good  pleasure  of  Lord  This  or 
Mr.  That,  and  to  act  with  all  their  power  for  the  Church  and  the 
Church  alone.  We  may  see  some  of  our  own  young  men  thinking 
a career  of  active  political  service  to  the  Church  something  worth 
more  than  the  enjoyments  of  home,  or  travel,  or  sport,  or  literary 
ease.  In  either  case  the  example  of  M.  de  Montalembert’s  career 
may  be  of  use,  and  we  shall  proceed  to  speak  of  its  earlier  stages 
without  further  preface. 


ii. 

Charles  Forbes  Ren£  de  Montalembert  was  bom  in  London 
on  the  15th  May,  1810.  He  was  the  son  of  a noble  French 
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etnigri,  who  had  married  an  Englishwoman,  the  daughter  of 
James  Forbes,  and  it  was  to  his  English  grandfather  that  he 
owed  the  training  of  his  earliest  years.  It  is  true  he  was  only 
nine  when  death  deprived  him  of  this  relative,  but  we  may 
imagine  that  with  a thoughtful,  precocious  child,  a bent  was 
given  to  his  character,  inclining  him  to  those  studious  and 
industrious  habits,  which  did  not  forsake  him  in  after  life.  His 
father,  the  Count  de  Montalembert,  was  leading  the  changeful 
life  attendant  on  the  position  of  a soldier,  having  entered  the 
Indian  service,  probably  introduced  to  it  by  his  father-in-law. 
Thus,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  months,  Charles  was  left  under  the 
care  of  his  grandfather.  The  picture  thus  presented  to  us 
is  a very  interesting  one,  the  child  forming  the  one  object  and 
consolation  of  the  old  man,  who,  on  returning  from  India, 
had  settled  at  Stanmore,  near  Harrow,  and  who  seems  to  have 
had  no  thought,  even  in  his  literary  labours,  save  the  instruction 
and  happiness  of  his  baby  companion. 

The  old  man,  who  had  a strong  taste  for  natural  science, 
would  sit  poring  over  the  researches  and  experiences  of  past 
years,  arranging  them  in  such  a way  as  should  be  most  valuable 
to  the  child  ever  at  his  side,  and  who  would  carry  on  his  little 
sports  as  quietly  as  possible,  not  to  disturb  those  studies. 
James  Forbes  had  written  several  books,  but  one  in  particular, 
the  Oriental  Memoirs,  had  earned  him  a certain  reputation. 
This  work,  which  is  chiefly  on  the  natural  history  of  Eastern 
countries,  he  determined  to  utilize  for  the  benefit  of  his  grand- 
child. To  the  printed  matter  which  had  already  been 
published,  he  added  illustrations  and  remarks  which  increased 
the  work  to  many  folio  volumes.  In  the  Bodleian  Library 
strangers  are  shown  a copy  of  Clarendon's  History  of  the 
Rebellion,  illustrated  in  this  manner,  forming  we  are  afraid  to 
say  how  many  volumes  in  elephant  folio — immense  sums  of 
money  must  have  been  spent  -on  forming  this  collection  of  prints 
and  plans.  Such,  in  a small  way,  was  the  copy  of  the  Oriental 
Memoirs  of  which  we  are  speaking.  It  was  enriched  with  family 
portraits  by  his  own  hand,  and  for  a frontispiece  had  a likeness 
of  Charles  de  Montalembert  in  his  babyhood. 

The  child  was  not  ungrateful  for  the  old  man's  love;  through 
life  these  ponderous  volumes  were  carefully  cherished,  nor  did 
his  future  in  any  way  prove  such  as  might  have  disappointed 
the  grandfather's  affection,  though  probably  it  was  far  different 
from  what  his  hopes  had  sketched.  As  Charles  grew  older,  he 
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became  more  and  more  of  a companion  to  Mr.  Forbes, 
generally  travelling  with  him  to  Brighton  and  other  places. 
Count  de  Montalembert  was  selected  to  announce  to  Louis 
the  Eighteenth  the  relegation  of  Napoleon  to  Elba,  and  was 
afterwards  called  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers  by  the  grateful 
monarch.  At  this  time  he  gave  up  military  life  in  favour  of 
diplomacy,  and  Mr.  Forbes  paid  him  a visit  in  France.  Even 
then  the  little  one  was  not  forgotten,  and  the  letters  describing 
the  grandfather’s  thoughts  and  observations  were  transcribed 
into  a kind  of  journal  for  the  amusement  of  the  boy  of  six 
years  old.  There  must  have  been  a strong  element  of  quaintness 
about  a child  reared  after  this  fashion,  but  it  need  not  have  been 
in  any  way  destructive  of  childish  naivety  for  we  sometimes  see 
that  constant  association  with  older  people  only  gives  children 
a facility  of  expression  which  merely  enables  them  to  put 
into  words  those  half  exalted,  half  simple  ideas,  which  are  so 
characteristic  of  the  more  thoughtful  among  them.  In  one  of 
his  letters,  Mr.  Forbes  gives  an  anecdote  of  his  little  favourite 
which  brings  him  vividly  before  us  in  this  light.  It  is  dated 
April  28,  1818 — 

I told  you,  my  dear  Eliza,  that  I should  take  Charles  to  his  school  as 
soon  as  possible  after  his  birthday,  and  so  I did ; for  as  he  well  knew  at 
Paris  that  I loved  him  too  much  to  keep  him  from  his  studies  at  the  Scotch 
College  there  when  only  seven  years  old,  it  operates  more  powerfully  now 
he  is  eight.  However,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  day  of  our  separation  arrived 
last  week,  to  me  a trial  of  no  common  kind,  for,  except  at  short  intervals,  I 
have  never  lived  alone  for  fifty  one  years  until  now,  and  I felt  it  deeply.  I 
told  him  I would  take  him  after  breakfast,  or,  if  he  liked  it  better,  he  might 
dine  with  me,  and  we  would  go  to  the  school  in  the  evening.  He  hesitated  a 
little,  and  then  said — “ As  I am  to  go,  I had  rather  go  at  once.” 

We  accordingly  set  off,  and  when  about  half  way  to  Fulham,  observing 
him  looking  about  very  carefully,  I asked  him  what  he  wanted  ? He  said  he 
was  taking  notice  whether  there  were  any  houses  near  us.  I replied,  this  part 
of  the  road  was  more  free  from  houses  than  any  other,  adding,  “ But  what 
can  that  signify  ? ” He  then  clung  his  little  arms  round  my  neck,  nestled  his 
little  head  in  my  bosom,  and  gave  one  sob,  saying,  in  a half  stifled  voice, 
“ Now,  my  dear  grandpapa,  as  you  have  taught  me  always  to  speak  truth* 
and  to  conceal  nothing  from  you,  let  me  entreat  of  you  to  answer  as  truly  the 
question  which  I shall  now  put  to  you.”  I promised  him  I would ; and  I 
now  give  to  you  and  Montalembert  the  very  words  in  which  this  sweet  chiid 
thus  addressed  me — 

“ You  know,  my  dear  grandpapa,  that  I have  left  my  papa  and  mamma, 
my  brother  and  sister,  at  Stuttgart,  to  be  your  child  ; and  now  you  and  I are 
everything  to  each  other  until  we  see  them  again.  Tell  me,  therefore — but 
you  must  tell  me  truly — if  since  we  left  Paris  I have  been  the  boy  you 
expected  and  wished  me  to  be,  and  if  you  love  me  as  much  as  when  we  were 
there  all  together  ? ” It  was  almost  too  much  for  me  ; but  I could  with  truth 
assure  him  that  he  had  been  all,  and  even  more  than  all,  I anticipated.  Then 
said  he — u I am  the  happiest  boy  in  the  world,  nor  shall  I drop  one  tear 
when  you  leave  me ; ” nor  did  he. 
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In  this  extract,  we  scarcely  know  which  touches  us  most, 
tiie  solitary  feelings  of  the  old  man,  who,  towards  the  close  of  a 
worldly  career,  had  preserved  such  warmth  and  freshness  of 
affection  as  to  find  the  separation  from  a child  of  eight  a “ trial 
of  no  common  kind/'  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  appreciation  of 
this  love,  and  ready  response  to  it,  of  the  amiable  boy. 

In  another  year  this  beautiful  friendship  was  to  end  sadly. 
Charles  was  accompanying  his  grandfather  on  a visit  to  his 
parents,  they  crossed  France  together,  but  at  Aix-la-Chapelle 
Mr.  Forbes  died,  leaving  the  child  alone  among  strangers  till 
the  arrival  of  his  parents.  But  though  removed  so  early  from 
the  actual  life  of  his  beloved  protigt,  the  old  man  never  ceased 
to  hold  a place  in  his  loving  memory,  while  it  is  evident  that  the 
training  of  those  early  years  was  not  lost  upon  Charles.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  vigour  and  industry  of  his  after  life 
had  their  foundation  laid  when  under  the  example  and  precepts 
of  his  English  grandfather.  From  this  period  a change  naturally 
occurred  in  the  boys  position.  He  returned  to  the  guardianship 
of  his  own  parents,  and  we  cannot  suppose  he  was  exempt  from 
that  loneliness  in  the  midst  of  his  own  family,  which  is  the 
portion  generally  of  those  who  are  brought  up  apart. 

For  a few  years  we  know  little  about  Charles,  but  at  thirteen 
he  began  to  keep  a journal,  so  we  are  then  furnished  with  a 
record  of  his  daily  actions  and  thoughts.  Very  soon  the  lamen- 
tations over  time  spent  in  gaiety  show  that  the  grandfather’s 
teaching  has  not  been  in  vain.  The  keen  sense  of  duty  he 
implanted  takes  alarm  and  vents  itself  in  the  regret  of  a “ day 
lost,  like  so  many  others.”  Already  Charles  had  developed 
political  sentiments.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  insisted  on  his 
little  brother  Arthur  swearing  fidelity  to  the  Charter.  Arthur, 
being  only  ten  years,  was  not  so  enthusiastic,  and  inquired  with 
some  trepidation — “ Mais  qu'est  ce  que  c'est  que  la  Charted ” 

At  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  Charles  made  his  first 
communion,  receiving  the  preparatory  instructions  in  the 
church  of  St  Thomas  d’Aquin,  in  the  Rue  du  Bac;  there 
it  was  also  that  later  on  he  heard  mass  for  the  last  time. 
With  a father  immersed  in  diplomatic  pursuits,  while  his 
mother  was  engaged  in  the  gaieties  almost  inseparable  from 
her  position,  it  was  perhaps  natural  that  Charles*  education 
should  have  been  somewhat  neglected,  but  when  he  was 
fourteen,  they  were  resumed  under  M.  Gobert;  the  Abb 6 
Nicolle,  head  of  the  College  of  Sainte  Barbe,  occasionally 
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examining  him  as  to  the  progress  of  his  studies.  But  his 
journal  still  bore  testimony  of  his  dissatisfaction  at  his  tardy 
advance,  and  to  his  impatience  against  the  amusements  which 
he  looked  upon  as  a waste  of  time.  It  also  contained  an 
account  of  his  reading. 

In  his  memoir,  by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  we  are  told  how  he 
writes  down 

— his  opinions  of  all  the  authors  he  reads,  new  and  old,  delivering  judgment 
upon  Sallust  and  Tacitus,  upon  Shakespeare  and  Racine  and  Corneille,  with 
a delicious  simplicity.  The  earliest  critical  record  of  his  reading — dated  from 
’23  to  *25,  between  his  thirteenth  and  fifteenth  years — gives  also  a careful 
summary  of  many  modem  books ; but  the  boy’s  verdict  upon  the  greater 
writers  is  more  amusing  in  its  straightforward  decisiveness.  He  makes  even 
a little  catalogue  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  by  way  of  expressing  his  verdict 
more  clearly.  The  Tempest  he  finds  ‘‘sublime  in  some  parts,  but  in  others 
ridiculous.”  The  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  (he  was  too  young  to  enter 
into  the  humour  of  Bottom)  “ un  peu  ennuyeux”  Twelfth  Night  he  finds 
“ mediocre,”  but  King  Lear  is  “sublime,”  Hamlet  “divine;”  and  he  describes 
Othello  as  “ too  touching.” 

Further  on — 

After  giving  analysis  of  a serious  work  upon  English  law,  the  boy,  not  quite 
fifteen,  adds,  with  some  solemnity — “ Few  works  have  produced  so  much 
impression  upon  me  as  this.  It  has  convinced  me  of  what  I had  long 
suspected,  that  England  is  the  first  nation  in  the  world.” 

The  boy  who  had  been  trained  quietly  in  his  grandfather’s 
study  had  evidently  also  acquired  a taste  for  studious  and 
industrious  pursuits.  Not  only  does  his  journal  betray  a 
thoughtfulness  beyond  his  years:  the  simple  regularity  of  its 
entries  show  those  habits  of  application  which  gradually 
developed  into  a character  of  unusual  strength  and  energy. 
When  he  was  sixteen,  he  entered  the  College  of  Sainte  Barbe, 
where  he  formed  some  strong  ties  of  friendship,  especially  one 
with  a M.  Leon  Comudet.  These  two  youths  bound  themselves 
by  a solemn  consecration  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  cause  of 
“ God  and  freedom.”  It  was  clear  that  Charles’  heart  was  still 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  religion,  even  amidst  the  lax  and  infidel 
influences  that  surrounded  him,  though  later  in  life  he  added  his 
testimony  against  the  irreligious  atmosphere  of  public  schools 
in  France.  In  a letter  of  this  date,  he  says  that,  as  he  has 
known  how  to  hold  to  his  religion  in  the  midst  of  a hundred  and 
twenty  unbelievers,  he  hopes  that  he  may  also  have  the  grace 
“not  to  lose  his  principles  of  independence  in  the  midst  of  a dozen 
absolutists”  whom  he  was  going  to  visit*  Charles  Montalembert’s 
* To  M.  Comudet.  Contemporain , p.  405. 
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college  life  seems  to  have  been  a tolerably  happy  one,  but  through 
all  the  pleasures  of  youth  his  thoughts  pressed  forward  to  the  time 
when  he  might  be  of  some  service  to  his  country  by  propagating 
his  cherished  dream  of  freedom.  Visionary  as  may  have  been 
some  of  his  patriotic  theories,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they 
were  far  removed  from  the  republican  tendencies  which  arrogate 
to  themselves  the  same  name.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
his  devotion  to  the  Church,  and  consequently  to  God's  laws, 
was  a deeper  and  stronger  feeling  than  even  his  admiration  for 
freedom,  though  there  was  evidently  a question  in  his  mind  as 
to  how  these  two  cravings  should  be  satisfied.  His  journal  also 
shows  that  his  own  home  had  not  become  thoroughly  congenial 
to  him,  since  the  thoughtful  highsouled  youth  could  not  fail  to 
experience  some  loneliness  amid  the  distractions  and  dissipations 
of  an  ambassador's  household.  In  the  year  1828  he  gained  a 
prize  for  a speech  in  French,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
distinction  he  won  at  college,  and  the  following  year,  when  he 
left,  he  could  not  restrain  some  vexation  at  having  failed  to 
terminate  his  career  by  winning  some  token  of  success. 

If  we  can  imagine  such  a thing  as  an  English  young 
gentleman,  full  of  noble  aspirations,  prompting  him  to  devote 
himself  to  the  service  of  the  Church  in  a public  life,  and  desiring, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  to  fit  himself  for  such  a 
career,  after  the  example  of  M.  de  Montalembert,  it  is  but  fair  to 
say  that  the  model  here  set  before  us  is  one  of  extreme,  even  of 
excessive,  industry.  We  fear  that  the  “ gentlemen  philosophers” 
of  some  of  our  own  Colleges  will  hardly  unite  over  the  following 
programme,  given  by  M.  Foisset  in  an  article  in  the  Correspondant 
(We  adopt  Mrs.  Oliphant's  translation.) 

The  routine  was  as  follows,  “He  rose  at  four  o’clock,  at  halfpast  four  he 
studied  alternately  Greek  philosophy  in  Xenophon,  and  German  history  in 
Pfeffel.  From  six  to  halfpast  seven,  after  a short  interval  of  reading,  which 
he  gave  up  to  a poet,  he  did  his  task  of  mathematics.  At  halfpast  seven 
came  breakfast  and  recreation  with  his  fellow  students.  From  eight  to  ten,  a 
mathematical  class,  followed  by  recreation  for  half  an  hour.  From  halfpast 
ten  to  a quarter  past  twelve,  study  or  class  of  physics.  Then  dinner.  At  a 
quarter  to  one,  a lesson  in  chemistry  twice  a week,  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays ; 
on  other  days  recreation  in  company  with  a friend.  From  two  o’clock  to  a 
quarter  past  four,  a class  of  philosophy.  At  a quarter  past  four,  gouier  and 
recreation.  From  four  to  six,  reading  of  philosophical  works.  From  six 
to  halfpast  seven,  study  of  the  philosophy  lesson.  At  halfpast  seven, 
recreation,  or  study  continued  in  his  own  room.  At  halfpast  eight,  supper 
and  prayers.  At  nine  o’clock,  our  young  collegian,  having  returned  to  his 
own  room,  read  a Greek  or  Latin  poet,  and  afterwards  studied  Greek  history 
in  Thucydides  or  Xenophon  till  ten  o’clock.  From  ten  to  eleven,  it  was  the 
turn  of  German  history  in  Pfeffel  or  Schiller.  On  Sundays  there  was  a 
lesson  in  Greek  and  the  reading  of  Plato. 
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It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  all  this  was  too  much  for  an 
ordinary  head.  The  wonder  is  that  Charles  de  Montalembert 
did  not  break  down  under  it,  as  he  was  not  a youth  to  take 
things  too  easily.  But  then,  the  want  of  outdoor  life,  of  games, 
of  exercises,  is  almost  as  alarming  to  our  English  ideas,  as  the 
combination  of  so  many  different  lines  of  study,  and  the 
apparent  absence  of  the  practice  of  composition  seem  to  be 
contrary  to  all  true  theories  of  educational  training. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  the  best  evidence  of  the  manliness  and 
seriousness  which  this  system  either  produced  or  fostered  in  the 
young  Montalembert  The  college  friendship  to  which  we  have 
alluded  above  has  been  valuable  to  us,  since  through  it  we  have 
been  enriched  with  letters  from  his  pen,  which  manifest  the 
loftiness  of  his  aim  in  life,  as  well  as  the  tenderness  of  his  heart, 
while  throughout  there  runs  an  evidence  of  that  keen  sense 
of  the  value  of  time  which  was  so  eminently  characteristic  of 
his  nature.  After  some  sentences  dedicated  to  friendship  he 
writes — 


I will  resume  my  arguments  in  favour  of  that  distaste  for  the  world  which 
I experience.  I have  already  told  you  that  very  seldom , indeed,  I might  say 
never , have  I found  pleasure  in  such  society  as  may  be  termed  the  grand 
monde . I have  always  felt  myself  out  of  place  there.  I have  fancied  myself 
a nuisance  to  others,  and  certainly  I have  been  a nuisance  in  my  own  eyes. 
Besides,  I had  a just  and  reasonable  motive  for  not  caring  for  the  world.  I 
knew  that  while  taking  part  in  it  I was  losing  time  most  terribly,  and  I could 
only  feel  a proud  compassion  for  myself  when  compelled  to  do  what  was 
injuring  me,  while  it  afforded  me  no  amusement. 

People  say  that  youth  is  the  time  for  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  society.  I 
consider  this  opinion  a complete  paradox.  It  strikes  me,  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  is  during  youth  we  should  devote  ourselves  with  the  utmost  energy  to 
whatever  profession  we  may  embrace.  Ah  ! when  a man  has  paid  the  tribute 
which  he  owes  his  country,  when  he  can  face  the  world  crowned  with  civic 
or  military  laurels,  or  at  lest  enjoying  universal  esteem  ; when  he  is  sure  of 
commanding  admiration  and  respect  from  all  around  him,  then  a man  has  a 
right  to  amuse  himself  in  the  world,  and  to  appear  there  with  confidence. 
I can  imagine  Pitt  and  Fox  leaving  the  House  where  they  had  subdued  their 
adversaries  by  sublime  eloquence,  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  a cheerful  dinner ; 
I can  conceive  that  after  fifty  years  of  glory,  Grattan  might  amuse  himself  in 
playing  hide-and-seek  with  young  girls.  But  when  one  is  only  an  obscure 
and  unknown  mortal,  when  one  is  mixed  up  in  the  crowd  of  other  men,  or 
at  least  with  those  fashionables  who  fancy  themselves  obliged  to  wander  every 
night  into  three  or  four  houses  where  one  is  stifled,  under  the  pretence  of 
amusement — then  I can  see  in  this  neither  pleasure  nor  honour ; I see  in  it 
only  a guilty  waste  of  time  and  a mortal  weariness.  ...  I do  not  blame  those 
young  men  who  are  even  very  worldly,  I only  pity  them ; for  I feel  tolerably 
sure  that  their  hearts  must  be  devoid  of  all  elevated  sentiments.  My  short 
experience  has  taught  me  a truth  which  I have  engraved  upon  my  mind — 
that  in  private  life,  at  least,  all  things  are  ordained  for  the  best.  Therefore 
I thank  God  that  I have  been  so  tremendously  bored  in  society,  since  that 
disgusted  me  with  it  for  the  future. 
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That  this  was  not  empty  boasting,  another  short  extract 
will  prove.  Writing  from  Sainte  Barbe,  he  gives  the  following 
account  of  his  occupation — 

The  first  few  days  here  I was  terribly  dull.  I had  no  society,  or,  rather, 
I had  detestable  society,  which  is  far  worse.  You  can  imagine  that  I stayed 
in  my  room  all  day.  By  degrees  I became  accustomed  to  my  dreariness, 
and  I have  been  reading  a good  deal,  so  as  to  make  amends  regarding  several 
works  that  I could  not  read  in  study  time.  Since  your  departure  I have 
read  and  analyzed  the  end  of  Juvenal,  Persius,  Catullus,  Tibullus,  the  two 
chefs-d'oeuvre  of  Beaumarchais,  the  Choix  des  Oraisons  Funlbrls,  Bossuet’s 
Histoire  Universelle , twelve  books  of  the  Iliad  in  Greek,  and  two  books  of 
Pliny’s*  Letters , without  mentioning  extracts,  &c.  You  see  I have  worked 
well.  1 am  delighted  with  Tibullus ; his  feeling  is  exquisite. 


ill. 

Count  de  Montalembert  was  still  at  the  Court  of  Sweden,  so 
that  on  joining  his  family,  Charles  had  to  mix  more  than  ever  in 
the  gay  circles  which  had  before  been  so  distasteful.  This  repug- 
nance, however,  was  partly  owing  to  the  bashfulness  of  his  age, 
and  was  moderated  after  a time,  though  he  never  acquired  any 
love  for  frivolity,  nor  did  he  abate  the  earnestness  of  his  studies, 
which,  of  course,  took  a historical  turn  in  pursuance  of  his 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  A letter  written  about  this 
time  to  his  friend,  M.  Rio,  is  full  of  high  hopes  for  the  triumph 
of  the  Church  when  allied  with  the  cause  of  freedom,  urging 
upon  him  that  religious  faith  is  not  a power  that  checks  progress, 
that  its  advance  is  more  bold  and  certain  than  merely  rational 
independence.  These  thoughts  may  be  taken  almost  as  the 
key-note  of  his  life,  for  he  never  abandoned  these  views,  though 
he  had  cause  to  modify  his  early  enthusiasm.  Probably  at  this 
time  his  grandfather's  library  worked  an  unseen  influence  upon 
young  Montalembert,  since  the  speeches  of  Burke  and  Grattan, 
we  are  told,  were  his  favourite  books. 

The  fame  of  O’Connell  also  had  a powerful  attraction  for 
him,  and  thus  Ireland  won  his  warmest  sympathies.  He 
proposed  writing  a history  of  the  country,  and  for  that  purpose 
desired  to  visit  it,  but  these  plans  were  upset  by  a domestic  trial. 
When  he  first  arrived  in  Stockholm,  he  had  attached  himself 
warmly  to  his  sister  Elise,  who  was  then  first  making  her 
appearance  in  society,  but  ere  long  she  began  to  droop,  and  the 
doctor  insisted  on  her  immediate  removal  to  a more  genial 
climate.  There  was  only  Charles  who  could  escort  hie  mother 
and  sister  to  Paris.  Unwillingly,  therefore,  the  cherished  scheme 
for  Ireland  had  to  be  given  up.  But  the  sacrifice  was  in  vain, 
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the  party  had  only  just  reached  Besanqon  when  the  poor  girl 
became  suddenly  worse  and  died,  after  receiving  the  last 
sacraments  from  the  hand  of  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  bishop  of 
Besangon.  This  loss  was  a sad  grief  to  Charles,  especially  as  he 
reproached  himself  for  his  disinclination  to  devote  himself  to  the 
journey.  So  serious  a termination  to  his  sister’s  illness  had 
never  occurred  to  his  boyish  imagination,  but  none  the  less  did 
he  blame  himself  in  exaggerated  terms  for  his  own  fancied 
negligence,  while  alone  with  his  mother  he  continued  his 
moufnful  journey  to  Paris.  It  was  the  close  of  1829,  a time  of 
some  political  importance,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  taken 
such  interest  in  public  events  as  might  have  been  expected, 
owing  partly,  we  may  suppose,  to  his  prolonged  absence  from 
France,  which  inclined  his  mind  to  dwell  upon  foreign  politics 
and  abstract  questions,  rather  than  on  the  events  that  were  then 
going  on  around  him. 

However,  his  time  did  not  slip  by  heedlessly,  he  devoted 
himself  to  study,  and  commenced  his  literary  labours  by  an 
article  on  Sweden.  This  was  shown  to  M.  Guizot,  who  was 
editor  of  the  Revue  Franqaise.  He  accepted  it,  but  by  exercising 
his  editorial  privilege  of  cutting  it  down  to  half  its  original 
length,  inflicted  a severe  pang  upon  the  early  pride  of  authorship. 
At  about  this  time  also,  Montalembert  began  to  contribute  to 
the  Correspondant , for  which  he  always  continued  to  write. 
Regarding  an  article  on  Ireland  which  he  wrote  for  the  latter, 
and  also  the  article  on  Sweden,  he  records  with  a tone  of 
demure  regret  that  one  of  his  friends  finds  the  paper  on  Sweden 
“wearisome,”  and  that  on  Ireland  “commonplace,”  adding 
philosophically  enough  that  this  is  “disappointing,”  but  better 
than  insincere  praise.  After  such  patient  submission  to  his 
adverse  critic,  we  feel  some  satisfaction  on  his  account  in 
ascertaining  that  the  Count  de  Montalembert,  when  he  rejoined 
his  son  in  Paris,  was  surprized  as  well  as  delighted  on  discovering 
that  he  was  the  author  of  the  paper  on  Sweden.  During  this 
year,  Charles  Montalembert  made  acquaintance  with  several 
whose  names  have  since  become  known  to  fame.  He  met 
Lamartine,  and  became  intimate  with  Sainte-Beuve  as  well  as 
with  Victor  Hugo. 

Once  more  the  idea  of  an  Irish  history  presented  itself  to  his 
mind.  Victor  Cousin,  whom  he  had  known  several  years, 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  him,  suggesting  other  plans,  but  at  any 
rate,  the  journey  to  Ireland,  which  had  been  intended  as  a 
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preliminary  step,  was  not  deferred  Had  young  Montalembert 
foreseen  the  revolution  about  to  break  out  in  his  own  country, 
his  patriotism  would  have  held  him  fast  in  Paris,  for  he  returned 
there  at  once  on  receiving  the  intelligence.  But  his  father,  who 
was  connected  with  the  Government,  could  scarcely  relish  his 
son’s  taking  active  part  on  the  other  side.  No  sooner,  therefore, 
did  Charles  appear,  than  he  was  sent  back  to  resume  his  journey. 
Perhaps  he  saw  enough  of  the  aspect  of  affairs  to  reconcile  him 
to  a neutral  attitude,  since  he  writes,  “Freedom  never  gains 
anything  by  such  violent  movements.  It  lives  by  slow  and 
successive  conquests,  perseverance  and  patience.”  Again  then 
he  turned  towards  the  Green  Isle,  which  had  long  been  an  object 
of  so  much  thought  and  sympathy  with  him.  His  chief  aim  was 
to  make  acquaintance  with  O’Connell,  who  was  then  in  the 
zenith  of  his  popularity.  Towards  Derrynane,  therefore,  he  bent 
his  steps,  and  his  biographer  gives  us  a pleasant  sketch  of  the 
expedition. 

Young  Montalembert  travelled  in  the  most  picturesque  manner.  He 
made  the  journey  on  horseback,  taking  with  him  a little  Irish  boy  as  guide,, 
who  led  him  across  the  hills,  and  chattered  to  him  with  all  that  ready  wit 
which  characterizes  the  nation.  The  traveller  was  delighted  with  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  boy,  who  astonished  him  by  a perfect  knowledge  of  all  the 
recent  events  in  France,  and  by  the  vehemence  of  his  hatred  towards 
England.  In  this  locality  the  latter  sentiment,  which  elsewhere  might  have 
roused  some  feeling  within  the  breast  of  the  young  man,  who  was  himself 
half  English,  seems  to  have  appeared  to  him  at  once  pleasing  and  natural, 
and  when  the  bright  eyed  little  fellow,  mounted  behind  him,  began  to  chant 
the  Psalms  with  which  both  were  so  familiar,  and  to  waken  the  mountain 
echoes  with  the  Litany  of  the  Virgin,  his  conquest  was  complete.  The 
picture  is  one  which  will  move  the  reader,  whatever  his  prejudices  may  be. 
The  great  mountains  on  all  sides,  with  all  their  varied  slopes,  folding  in  these 
young  figures,  moving  specks  of  human  life  in  the  great  desolate,  yet  splendid 
landscape ; the  stars  coming  out  in  the  soft  skies  of  August,  at  that  hour 
when  the  Angelus  sounds,  and  the  peace  of  night  drops  gently  down  upon 
the  weary  day ; the  clear,  sweet,  childish  voice,  mellow  in  its  softened 
brogue,  pealing  forth  its  Ave  Maria;  and  the  young  stranger,  with  this  voice 
of  home  in  his  ears,  and  his  heart  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  Church,  the 
universal  Mother,  and  of  reverent  devotion  towards  all  the  holy  and  sacred 
things  included  in  her  worship.  If  the  heart  of  the  youth  was  taken  by 
storm,  depressed  as  it  was  and  full  of  agitation,  who  could  wonder  ? The 
child’s  litany  was  more  than  an  act  of  worship ; it  was  the  voifce  of  universal 
brotherhood,  of  a sympathy  wide  as  the  earth  and  high  as  the  heaven. 

At  the  end  of  his  journey,  however,  Charles  Montalembert 
was  to  meet  with  that  disappointment  which  so  often  lies  in  wait 
for  hero  worship.  ' The  “ Liberator  ” received  him  well,  but, 
perhaps,  did  not  know  enough  about  his  visitor  to  appreciate 
him.  He  ushered  him  at  once  into  the  family  circle,  and 
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Charles,  instead  of  discussing  the  welfare  of  nations  with  his 
host,  found  himself  thrown  amid  a noisy  party  sitting  down 
twenty  five  to  dinner. 

During  his  stay  in  Ireland,  the  young  man  came  across 
O’Connell  once  more,  but  saw  no  cause  to  revoke  the  judgment 
formed  on  his  first  disenchantment  * A little  very  natural 
mortification  may  have  influenced  him  at  finding  himself  of  so 
little  personal  interest  to  a man  whom  he  had  elevated  into  the 
ideal.  However,  Ireland  did  not  share  the  opinion  which 
Charles  Montalembert  formed  of  her  patriot  In  the  country 
and  her  people  his  interest  appeared  unfailing ; indeed,  his  own 
devout  mind  would  incline  him  to  appreciate  those  scenes  of 
piety  which  he  has  so  vividly  described.  He  afterwards  pub- 
lished some  of  his  observations,  as  follows — 

I shall  never  forget  the  first  mass  which  I heard  in  a country  chapel.  I 
rode  to  the  foot  of  a hill,  the  lower  part  of  which  was  clothed  with  a thick 
plantation  of  oak  and  fir,  and  alighted  from  my  horse  to  ascend  it  1 had 
taken  only  a few  steps  on  my  way,  when  my  attention  was  attracted  by  the 
appearance  of  a man  who  knelt  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  firs ; several  Others 
became  visible  in  succession  in  the  same  attitude;  and  the  higher  I 
ascended,  the  larger  became  the  number  of  these  kneeling  peasants.  At 
length,  on  reaching  the  top  of  the  hill,  I saw  a cruciform  building,  badly 
built  of  stone,  without  cement,  and  covered  by  thatch.  Around  it  knelt  a 
crowd  of  robust  and  vigorous  men,  all  uncovered,  though  the  rain  fell  in 
torrents,  and  the  mud  quivered  beneath  them.  Profound  silence  reigned 
everywhere.  It  was  the  Catholic  chapel  of  Blarney,  and  the  priest  was 
saying  mass.  I reached  the  door  at  the  moment  of  the  elevation,  and  all 
this  pious  assembly  had  prostrated  themselves  with  their  faces  on  the  earth. 
I made  an  effort  to  penetrate  under  the  roof  of  the  little  chapel,  thus  over- 
flowed by  worshippers.  There  were  no  seats,  no  decorations,  not  even  a 
pavement,  the  floor  was  of  earth,  damp  and  stony,  the  roof  delapidated,  and 
tallow  candles  burned  on  the  altar  in  place  of  tapers  ( cierges ).  . . . When 
the  holy  sacrifice  was  ended,  the  priest  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  away. 
Then  each  worshipper  rose  from  his  knees,  and  went  slowly  homeward; 
some  of  them  wandering  harvesters,  carrying  their  reaping  hooks,  turned 
their  steps  towards  the  nearest  cottage,  to  ask  the  hospitality  to  which  they 
considered  they  had  a right ; others,  with  their  wives  en  croupe,  went  off  to 
their  distant  homes.  Many  remained  for  a much  longer  time  in  prayer, 
kneeling  in  the  mud,  in  that  silent  inclosure,  chosen  by  the  poor  and 
faithful  people  in  the  times  of  ancient  persecutions. 

Again,  after  regretting  that  he  had  not  been  a witness  in  any 
great  crisis  of  her  history,  he  writes — 

I have  only  shared  her  daily  piety.  I have  but  seen  in  passing  her 
habitual  trials  and  virtues.  Often  on  Sunday,  when  entering  an  Irish  town,  I 
have  seen  the  streets  encumbered  with  kneeling  figures  of  labouring  men  in 
all  directions,  turning  their  looks  always  towards  some  low  doorway,  some 
obscure  lane  which  Ted  to  the  Catholic  chapel,  built  behind  the  houses  in 
those  times  of  persecution  when  the  exercise  of  that  worship  was  treason. 
The  immense  crowd  which  endeavoured  to  force  an  entrance  into  the  narrow 
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and  hidden  interior  prevented  the  approach  of  two-thirds  of  the  faithful ; but 
they  knew  that  mass  was  being  said,  and  they  knelt  in  all  the  surrounding 
streets,  joining  themselves  in  spirit  to  the  priest  of  the  Most  High.  Very 
often  I have  mixed  with  them,  and  enjoyed  their  look  of  astonishment  when 
they  saw  a stranger,  a man  not  poor  like  themselves,  taking  the  holy  water 
with  them,  and  bowing  before  their  altar.  And  often  also,  from  the  gallery, 
reserved  for  the  women,  I have  contemplated  one  of  the  most  curious  sights 
which  it  is  possible  to  imagine — the  nave  of  the  Catholic  chapel  during  the 
sermon.  This  part  of  the  church  was  given  up  to  men ; there  were  no 
seats,  and  the  population  crowded  into  it  in  floods,  each  tide  rising  higher, 
till  the  first  comers  were  pushed  forward  against  the  altar  rails,  and  so 
crowded  together  that  they  could  not  move  a limb.  All  that  could  be  seen  of 
them  was  a moving  mass  of  darkhaired  heads,  so  close  together,  that  one 
could  have  walked  across  them  without  danger.  From  moment  to  moment 
this  mass  moved  and  wavered,  long  groans  and  deep  sighs  became  audible ; 
some  dried  their  eyes,  some  beat  their  breasts ; every  gesture  of  the  preacher 
was  understood  on  the  instant,  and  the  impression  produced  was  not  con- 
cealed. A cry  of  love  or  of  grief  answered  each  of  his  entreaties,  each  of 
his  reproaches.  The  spectator  saw  that  it  was  a father  speaking  to  his 
children,  and  that  the  children  loved  their  father. 

Charles  Montalembert  received  some  pleasant  hospitality  in 
Ireland,  but  he  seemed  especially  gratified  by  the  reception 
which  greeted  him  at  Maynooth,  and  at  the  friendly  sympathy 
shown  him  by  some  priests  of  eminence — among  others,  by 
Archbishop  Murray  of  Dublin,  and  Dr.  Doyle,  bishop  of 
Kildare.  Altogether,  after  leaving  Ireland  in  September,  he 
was  able  to  look  back  upon  his  sojourn  there  as  “two  of  the 
happiest  months  of  my  life.”  It  is  evident,  also,  he  had  been 
much  edified  by  the  devout  character  of  the  people,  and  that  the 
tone  of  Catholic  loyalty  in  his  own  mind  was  strengthened  by 
his  contact  with  their  genuine  fervour. 


iv. 

We  now  approach  the  period  when  Montalembert  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  so  singular  a manner  in  connection  with 
De  Lamennais  and  Lacordaire,  through  the  Avenir  newspaper. 
The  history  of  the  Avenir , and  of  all  connected  with  it,  has  often 
been  told,  and  we  need  not  repeat  the  well  known  tale,  but,  after 
glancing  at  its  chief  features,  we  may  make  some  remarks  upon 
its  relation  to  Montalembert's  career  as  a Catholic  leader  in 
France.  The  three  men,  whose  names  are  most  prominent  in 
connection  with  the  Avenir , were  of  totally  different  tempera- 
ments, but  for  the  time  being  they  were  united  by  the  common 
desire  to  serve  the  cause  of  liberty,  especially  religious  liberty. 
Lamennais  had  already  distinguished  himself  and  won  the 
respect  of  ecclesiastical  authorities,  but  that  had  been  when  he 
represented  the  royalist  cause.  Those  who  had  then  shared  his 
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political  bias  not  unnaturally  held  aloof  when  they  saw  him 
ranged  so  decidedly  among  their  opponents.  Lacordaire  was  a 
convert  from  scepticism,  a much  younger  man,  and  ready  to 
throw  his  brilliant  but  as  yet  untried  powers  into  a struggle 
which  seemed  to  his  zealous  nature  the  cause  only  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  He  believed  that  the  liberty  of  the  Catholic 
faith  was  one  of  the  principal  objects  contended  for,  but  in  his 
youthful  energy  he  did  not  stop  to  consider  whether  a public  news- 
paper was  the  fitting  means  for  setting  right  such  difficulties,  nor 
did  it  occur  to  him,  perhaps,  that  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
would  scarcely  identify  themselves  with  a rash  rebellious  party, 
still  less  would  they  commit  to  such  hands  the  sacred  cause  of 
truth  and  order.  Charles  Montalembert  was  more  personally 
attached  to  Lamennais  (who  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  leader 
of  this  enterprise)  than  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with 
Lacordaire,  but  the  point  of  union  was  the  same  with  all 
Montalembert  had  been  panting  for  action  of  some  kind ; 
therefore,  immediately  on  his  return  from  Ireland,  he  threw 
the  whole  force  of  his  ardent  temper  into  those  schemes  of 
which  the  Avenir  was  the  organ.  In  the  month  of  November, 
1830,  the  paper  was  seized  for  two  articles  that  offended  the 
Government,  and  his  only  regret  seemed  that  he  had  not 
actually  connected  himself  with  it  ere  this  occurred.  Indeed, 
his  attachment  to  the  undertaking  had  in  part  as  its  origin 
the  fact  that,  to  belong  to  a minority  and  to  fight  for  a losing 
cause,  was  a recommendation  to  his  chivalrous,  enthusiastic 
character. 

The  Avenir  was  not  the  only  instrument  by  which  the  rights 
of  freedom  were  to  be  advocated.  A society  was  organized,  to 
be  called  the  Agence  GMrale  pour  la  defense  de  la  liberti 
riligieuse.  The  objects  sought  after,  such  as  liberty  in  educa- 
tion and  ecclesiastical  freedom,  were  certainly  desirable,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  men  of  talent,  possessing  any 
judgment,  could  imagine  there  was  a clear  chance  of  success 
through  the  means  they  were  using.  The  truth  is  that  they 
were  enthusiasts,  and  expected  miracles.  But  they  had  the 
best  of  causes,  and  their  exaggerations  and  even  their  errors  did 
not  prevent  them  from  being  in  the  long  run  serviceable  to  that 
cause.  There  is  something  almost  grotesque  in  the  account  of 
their  first  passage  of  arms  in  favour  of  education.  All  schools 
were  strictly  under  Government  direction ; none  were  permitted 
to  exist,  except  through  a license  and  under  the  control  of  the 
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University  of  Paris.  For  those  who  were  not  destined  to  the 
priesthood  there  was  no  resource  save  the  infidel  influence  of  the 
public  “Lycde.”  We  have  ajready  seen  what  was  Montalemberts 
verdict  as  to  the  corrupting  influence  of  these  establishments, 
and  we  can  understand  how  cordially  he  would  adopt  any  plan 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  bad  system  in  possession.  The  flagrant 
injustice  of  the  existing  law  was  made  more  evident  by  an 
incident  at  Lyons,  where  some  choristers  received  gratuitous 
instruction  from  the  priests.  These  schools  were  ordered  to  be 
closed  by  authority,  and  this  act  of  tyranny  provoked  Lacordaire 
and  Montalembert  into  active  opposition.  First  a petition  was 
addressed  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  praying  that  the  promise  of 
the  Charter  should  be  carried  out  Since  no  reply  was  vouch- 
safed, the  two  friends  prepared  to  defy  authority  by  opening  a 
little  school  in  Paris,  in  May,  1831.  The  children  had  hardly 
been  assembled  when  a commissary  of  the  police  appeared  and 
ordered  them  to  disperse,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  their 
interference,  save  that  a protest  was  produced  by  Lacordaire 
and  signed  by  himself  and  colleagues.  The  next  day  masters 
and  pupils  once  more  assembled,  to  be  again  broken  in  upon  by 
the  police.  Three  times  the  commissary  ordered  both  masters 
and  pupils  to  retire,  but  they  were  defied  by  all  Then  force  was 
employed ; they  were  all  summarily  ejected,  and  the  masters 
brought  before  the  Police  Correctionelle . At  about  the  same 

time  the  Count  de  Montalembert’s  death  altered  the  position  of 
Charles,  raising  him  to  the  peerage,  so  that  it  became  his  right 
to  be  tried  at  the  bar  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  The  recent 
death  of  his  father  had  been  a real  grief  to  him,  since  there  had 
been  a certain  bond  of  sympathy  between  them,  especially  in 
later  years.  However,  the  interest  with  which  his  recent 
mourning  invested  him  was  in  his  favour,  particularly  at  the 
tribunal  at  which  he  was  to  appear,  and  before  which  it  was  the 
lawr  that  his  friends  should  also  be  summoned. 

Lacordaire  spoke  first,  boldly  and  pointedly,  then  Monta- 
lembert rose  and  conquered  his  hearers  by  an  eloquence 
tempered  by  modesty,  they  almost  forgot  that  he  stood 
before  them  as  a culprit  in  the  attention  which  they  gave  to 
him  as  a peer  making  his  maiden  speech.  Perhaps  the  little 
sptirt  of  defiance  which  was  the  cause  of  the  trial,  though  meant 
in  all  seriousness,  did  not  strike  the  judges  as  a very  alarming 
act  of  rebellion,  since  their  sentence,  from  its  mildness,  almost 
took  the  form  of  an  acquittal — a gentle  reprimand  and  a fine  of 
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a hundred  francs  were  the  penalty.  But  the  patriots  had  obtained 
a hearing,  they  had  pleaded  their  cause,  perhaps  they  had  not 
looked  for  greater  results  at  this  stage  of  their  labours,  or 
perhaps,  as  Montalembert’s  biographer  hints,  the  element  of 
perseverance  was  wanting. 

We  need  not  again  relate  the  errors  and  exaggerations  of 
the  Avenir.  It  must  be  said  for  M.  de  Lammenais,  that  at  this 
distance  of  time  it  seems  far  more  strange  that  he  should  ever 
have  been  made  so  great  a champion  by  churchmen,  even  in 
his  earlier  days,  than  that  he  should  have  been  mistrusted  at 
the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking.  The  fact  of  his  influence 
is  a wonderful  illustration  of  the  power  of  style — he  had  not 
much  else  to  raise  him  to  the  pinnacle  from  which  he  afterwards 
fell.  The  Avenir  gave  scope  to  much  talent  and  eloquence,  but 
it  provoked  opposition  from  all  sides,  even  from  those  whose  cause 
it  had  espoused,  since  the  clergy  mistrusted  an  advocacy  which 
seemed  subversive  of  lawful  authority.  For  rather  more  than 
a year  it  ran  its  course  in  spite  of  discouragement,  full  of 
energy  and  enthusiasm,  advocating  constantly  the  cause  of 
right,  but  casting  to  the  winds  all  reserve  or  prudence.  At 
last  the  funds  began  to  run  short.  Then,  confronted  with 
every  kind  of  difficulty,  the  proprietors  had  to  pause  and 
think  of  retreat  Still  there  was  a desire  to  prove  that  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  was  not  a defeat  But  the  great  question 
was  that  of  doctrine.  Lacordaire  proposed  an  appeal  to  Rome. 
The  idea  was  approved  by  Lamennais  and  Montalembert,  and 
the  three  friends  prepared  to  start  for  Rome  in  order  to  plead 
their  own  cause. 

Lamennais,  being  the  senior  by  twenty  years,  might  have 
foreseen  that  the  Holy  See  would  hardly  allow  itself  to  be  forced 
into  an  approval  of  a headstrong  newspaper  that  opposed  itself 
violently  to  all  restraint  For  the  Avenir  had  proved  itself  a 
firebrand  in  spite  of  the  noble  selfdevotion  which  inspired  its 
originators.  However,  personal  feeling  must  have  stifled  any 
considerations  of  prudence,  since  the  travellers  arrived  in  Rome 
firm  and  sanguine  in  their  consciousness  of  right.  Once  there, 
however,  a change  gradually  worked  itself  in  their  minds. 
Lacordaire,  who  in  his  ardour  had  proposed  this  journey,  was 
soon  brought  to  a better  mind  by  the  influences  of  Rome. 
The  indifference  with  which  the  three  travellers  were  received 
in  Rome  was  their  first  lesson  as  to  the  view  in  which  their 
imprudent  zeal  was  regarded.  A formal  account  of  their 
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opinions  and  wishes  was  drawn  up  and  presented  to  the  Holy 
Father.  Some  time  elapsed  before  an  interview  was  granted. 
At  last  they  were  presented  by  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  an  old  friend 
of  Montalembert’s.  His  Holiness  received  them  with  kindness, 
but  made  no  allusion  to  the  object  of  their  visit  Such  a 
reception  was,  perhaps,  more  disconcerting  than  reproach,  but 
it  would  have  been  well  for  Lamennais,  had  he  been  satisfied 
with  so  gentle  a check.  After  a time,  a letter  was  brought  from 
Cardinal  Pacca,  of  which  Lacordaire  tells  us — 

Its  substance  was  that  the  Holy  Father  did  justice  to  our  good  intentions, 
but  we  had  treated  supremely  delicate  questions  without  the  moderation  that 
was  desirable;  that  these  questions  should  be  examined,  but  that  in  the 
meantime  we  might  return  to  our  own  country,  where  we  should  be  told, 
when  the  proper  moment  came,  what  the  decision  was. 

This  was  a decided  rebuff,  one  indeed  that  Lamennais  could 
not  swallow,  but  in  the  conduct  of  the  other  two  we  may  see 
what  was  the  purity  of  their  intentions.  Lacordaire  had  referred 
to  the  decision  of  Rome,  therefore  by  that  decision  he  was 
content  to  abide,  although  it  was  to  some  extent  an  adverse  one. 
Already  the  associations  of  the  Eternal  City  had  begun  to 
infuse  into  his  mind  a calmer  view,  and  thus  the  verdict  found 
him  prepared  to  submit  in  a manly  and  Catholic  spirit  to  the 
judgment  he  had  evoked.  He  earnestly  pressed  upon  Lamennais 
the  duty  of  submission,  but  finding  him  obdurate,  he  decided  on 
withdrawing  at  once  from  the  whole  question.  Montalembert 
also  was  docile  to  the  voice  of  authority,  but  being  more 
personally  attached  to  Lamennais,  he  lingered  on  to  await  the 
result  of  a fresh  application  to  the  Holy  See,  in  which  Lamennais 
had  demanded  an  immediate  decision.  But  Montalembert  was 
not  spending  his  time  in  fretting  over  frustrated  hopes.  He 
could  not  suddenly  snap  the  tie  which  bound  him  to  his  former 
master,  still,  other  thoughts  were  helping  to  dispel  the  bitterness 
of  disappointment,  which,  on  so  young  and  active  a mind,  could 
hardly  make  too  lasting  an  impression.  He  had  two  friends  to 
share  his  less  serious  pursuits.  These  were  M.  Rio  and  Albert 
de  la  Ferronays.  The  former,  in  his  Epilogue  d V Art  Chritien, 
gives  an  account  of  their  friendly  meetings,  such  as  dispels 
the  idea  of  Montalembert’s  brooding  over  failure,  although  he 
exerted  himself  to  sooth  and  cheer  Lamennais.  M.  Rio  writes — 

Our  life  was  settled  and  regulated  only  from  the  day  when  we  decided 
to  join  MM.  de  Lamennais  and  de  Montalembert.  This  was  a great  event 
in  the  life  of  Albert,  almost  more  than  in  my  own,  for  my  mind  only  derived 
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some  advantage  from  my  subsequent  relations  with  the  Abbd  de  Lamennais, 
while  Albert  was  to  find  in  the  friendship  of  M.  de  Montalembert,  who  was 
little  older  than  himself,  an  inexhaustible  sympathy  with  his  happiness  and 
in  his  suffering.  We  had  all  four  a point  of  intellectual  union,  in  the  daily 
reading  of  one  or  two  cantos  of  Dante’s  great  epic,  but  neither  Albert 
nor  I were  sufficiently  initiated  in  that  divine  poetry,  and  the  progress  of 
M.  de  Lamennais  did  not  answer  to  the  high  idea  which  we  had  formed  of 
his  analytical  qualities,  whatever  subject  he  might  apply  them  to.  The  only 
one  among  us  who  was  capable  of  resolving  in  a manner  at  all  satisfactory 
the  political  or  historical  problems  which,  even  in  the  finest  cantos  of  the 
Inferno  or  Purgatorio , distract  so  often  the  enjoyment  of  the  reader,  was 
M.  de  Montalembert,  who,  to  our  great  edification,  kept  up  this  study  by  the 
side  of  that  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  as  if  to  draw  from  the  very  fountainhead 
the  inspirations  which  were  to  give  so  much  brilliancy  to  his  after  career. 

This  period  was  quite  an  epoch  in  the  life  of  Montalembert, 
for  silence  being  imposed  upon  those  subjects  which  had  hitherto 
occupied  him,  he  turned  his  full  energies  towards  the  study  of 
Christian  art.  He  also  began  already  to  show  that  interest  in 
saintly  lore  which  he  afterwards  cultivated  with  so  much  effect 
When  Albert  de  la  Ferronays  was  recalled  by  his  father  to 
Naples,  Montalembert,  accompanied  by  M.  Rio,  took  an  excur- 
sion among  the  coasts.  They  visited  on  foot  the  Abbey  of 
Monte  Cassino,  and  the  future  historian  of  St.  Benedict  and  his 
Order  was  keenly  interested  in  this  famous  monastery.  A plan 
was  proposed  for  them  to  travel  together  to  Siena,  Bologna, 
Milan,  and  Venice,  but  as  Lamennais  refused  to  leave  Rome, 
this  idea  was  abandoned,  because  Montalembert  could  not  make 
up  his  mind  to  desert  him.  However,  on  the  ioth  July,  1832, 
they  at  last  left  Rome,  Lamennais  still  'intent  upon  disseminating 
those  revolutionary  theories  to  which  he  had  so  obstinately 
attached  himself,  but  Montalembert  with  his  thoughts  bent  upon 
those  art  studies  which  had  begun  to  engross  him.  His  tastes 
upon  these  subjects  were  rapidly  developing,  and  as  he  passed 
through  Viterbo,  Orvieto,  and  Siena,  the  Gothic  architecture 
engrossed  his  attention.  Siena  was  a city  after  his  own  heart,  a 
thoroughly  mediaeval  city,  and  the  cathedral  quite  delighted  him. 
He  had  previously  visited  Florence,  but  on  that  occasion  had 
not  been  to  St.  Mark’s.  This  time  he  passed  many  hours  of 
enjoyment  there,  sometimes  taken  up  with  Fra  Angelico’s 
paintings,  sometimes  poring  over  the  manuscripts  of  Savonarola. 
Then  he  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  at  leisure  the  Bolognese 
school,  which  he  thoroughly  appreciated  ere  he  passed  on 
through  Ferrara  to  Venice.  With  Venice  he  was  charmed  more 
than  he  had  been  even  by  Florence  or  Rome,  “ because  of  the 
sea,  and  the  Gothic  architecture;”  but  the  impatience  of 
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Lamennais  to  get  on  to  Munich  shortened  their  wanderings. 
Still,  with  M.  Rio  as  cicerone , Montalembert  did  not  leave  Venice 
without  making  brief  acquaintance  with  its  paintings.  Among 
these,  Cima  de  Conegliano’s  pleased  him  most.  On  the  4th  of 
August,  the  travellers  started  once  more  in  the  direction  of 
Munich,  passing  through  the  Tyrol,  which,  from  its  picturesque 
nature,  and  the  religious  character  of  the  people,  vividly  recalled 
to  Montalembert  his  tour  in  Ireland.  At  Munich  his  taste  for 
the  fine  arts  had  its  full  gratification,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
was  matured.  He  associated  with  Schelling,  Baader,  and  Joseph 
Gorres,  the  brothers  Boisser^e,  and  the  artists,  Hess,  Schnorr, 
and  Cornelius.  Sulpice  Boisseree  was  the  great  authority  on  the 
application  of  esthetics  to  mediaeval  art ; to  him  may  be  traced 
the  idea,  afterwards  set  in  hand,  of  completing  Cologne 
Cathedral 

The  Pope’s  Encyclical,  however,  delivered  at  Munich  to  the 
Abb6  de  Lamennais,  cut  short  this  sdjour  after  three  weeks, 
causing  a hasty  return  to  Paris.  Montalembert  still  continued 
his  interest  in  Christian  art,  directing  his  attention  at  that  time 
specially  to  the  preservation  of  existing  remains.  On  the 
1st  of  March,  1833,  he  published  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
his  well  known  article,  41  Du  Varidalisme  en  France.”  In  France 
there  has  been  a marked  resuscitation  of  archaeological  know- 
ledge, similar  to  the  movement  of  the  same,  nature  that  has  been 
going  on  in  our  own  country  during  the  last  forty  years,  and 
M.  Foisset  tells  us  that  the  impetus  in  France  was  owing  in  a 
great  measure,  to  this  article,  “Du  Vandalisme.”  For  a time 
Montalembert  enjoyed  friendly  and  literary  society  in  Paris,  but 
a little  later  we  hear  of  making  little  journeys  in  France  and 
Belgium.  An  expedition  into  Brittany,  with  M.  Rio  as  com- 
panion, seems  to  have  been  the  last  occasion  on  which  he  held 
intercourse  with  Lamennais  on  the  old  footing ; afterwards  they 
corresponded,  and  even  met,  but  the  submission  of  one,  and  the 
brooding  discontent  of  the  other,  gradually  severed  the  tie  that 
had  existed  between  them. 

On  reviewing  the  whole  episode  of  the  Avenir , we  can  see 
that  it  did  real  good  to  those  two  principal  actors  in  it  who 
submitted  to  the  voice  of  Rome,  while  it  was  fraught  with  the 
most  disastrous  consequences  for  the  unhappy  leader,  who  had 
been  intoxicated  by  the  applause  which  he  had  formerly 
received,  and  the  flatteries  of  followers  who  were  ready  to  tell 
him  that  he  was  the  great  genius  of  his  age,  and  that  he  was  to 
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set  the  Church  and  Christian  society  on  a new  footing.  A 
certain  suspicion,  it  is  true,  hung  about  Lacordaire  for  a number 
of  years ; but  there  was  nothing  in  his  connection  with  the 
Avenir  to  prevent  M.  de  Montalembert  from  becoming  the 
leading  Catholic  layman  in  France  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe,  and,  indeed,  down  to  his  own  death.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  stand  made  by  the  little  band  of  associates  was  not 
cordially  backed  up  by  the  bishops  and  clergy,  a large  number 
of  whom  were  still  Legitimists,  believers  in  the  necessity  of  a 
Bourbon  regime  for  the  safety  of  the  Church  almost  as  much  as 
for  that  of  the  State.  This  is  true,  but  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  gradually  forced  upon  the  Church  of  France,  under  the  ' 
hostile  government  of  the  Orleans  prince,  an  attitude  of 
freedom  and  independent  activity  which  she  had  never  assumed 
under  the  elder  Bourbons,  and  the  state  of  things  of  which 
M.  Foisset  speaks  in  his  Life  of  Lacordaire,  under  which  religion 
was  made  a matter  of  police,  and  so  became  the  object  of  the 
hatred  of  the  people,  could  no  longer  exist  in  France.  The 
Avenir  was  full  of  errors,  and  most  justly  deserved  its  condem- 
nation ; it  was,  nevertheless,  the  first  of  a series  of  newspapers 
written  on  the  religious  side  in  France,  which  have  done  very 
good  service  to  the  Church,  though  they  have  not  always  been 
free  from  virulence,  from  exaggeration,  from  personality,  and 
from  a fault  of  no  small  heinousness  in  a religious  organ,  the 
encouragement  of  national  antipathies. 

At  the  present  day  no  one  doubts  that  the  Church  must  act 
on  the  masses  by  means  of  newspapers,  as  by  all  other  lawful 
means.  The  future  is  likely  to  see  her  far  more  active  in  the 
use  of  this  instrument  than  hitherto,  though  there  is  something 
unattractive  to  religious  minds  in  the  autocracy,  the  licence,  the 
almost  tyrannical  and  dictatorial  assumption  which  characterize 
the  newspaper  press,  and  in  the  littleness  and  ignorance  which 
so  often  lurk  beneath  the  pretentious  mask  of  omniscience  and 
wisdom.  Whatever  the  Church  uses,  she  must  rule — and  it  is 
very  difficult  for  her  authorities  really  to  control  the  shifty  and 
impalpable  entity  which  calls  itself  the  “we”  of  a newspaper. 
All  this  is  true,  and  yet,  nevertheless,  the  necessities  of  the  case 
will  lead,  we  are  convinced,  rather  to  the  multiplication  of 
Catholic  organs  than  to  any  restriction  of  their  numbers,  and 
we  may  expect  from  them  greater  services  than  any  which  they 
have  as  yet  rendered  to  the  Church.  M.  de  Montalembert, 
therefore,  cannot  be  accused  of  any  want  of  sagacity  when  he 
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joined  the  little  band  round  Lamennais  in  their  endeavour  to  set 
on  foot  a newspaper  which  was  to  advocate  what  they  were 
mistaken  in  supposing  to  be  the  Church's  cause. 


v. 

We  left  him  at  Paris,  after  the  appearance  of  the  Encyclical 
of  Gregory  the  Sixteenth,  in  1832.  During  the  autumn  of  this 
year,  Montalembert  started  for  Germany.  At  first  he  was 
cheered  by  the  society  of  M.  Rio,  whose  tastes  were  so 
congenial  to  his  present  pursuits ; but  ere  long  his  friend  was 
obliged  to  leave  him.  At  first,  life  seemed  very  solitary  to 
the  young  wanderer,  who  seemed  without  much  object  in  his 
existence.  Soon,  however,  the  light  of  a fascinating  labour 
broke  upon  his  path,  for  it  was  at  Marbourg,  in  spite  of  its 
desecrated  shrine,  that  his  devotion  for  “ the  dear  St  Elisabeth  ” 
first  dawned  upon  him.  The  debt  wre  owe  for  one  of  the  most 
winning  biographies  ever  written  of  a saint,  may  lend  an  interest 
to  the  origin  of  his  attraction  to  her.  On  the  19th  of  November 
he  arrived  at  Marbourg,  having  paused  in  his  travels  in  order  to 
visit  a Gothic  church  there,  which  was  esteemed  as  a sepecimen 
of  peculiar  beauty  and  purity  of  style. 

This  church  was  dedicated  to  St.  Elisabeth  Qf  Hungary,  and 
that  day,  by  a happy  coincidence,  was  her  feast.  There  were 
some  ancient  paintings  on  wood  and  some  mutilated  sculptures, 
which  he  turned  to  examine.  These  represented  a timid  young 
woman,  who  displayed  her  mantle  filled  with  roses  to  a crowned 
warrior.  Further  on  the  same  warrior,  when  violently  throwing 
open  his  bed,  finds  there  Christ  upon  the  Cross.  Then,  again, 
these  two  are  represented  tearing  themselves  from  a farewell 
embrace.  And  further,  the  same  young  woman,  more  beautiful 
than  ever,  is  stretched  upon  her  deathbed,  with  priests  and  nuns 
weeping  round  her.  Lastly,  some  bishops  are  disinterring  a 
coffin,  upon  which  a monarch  is  placing  his  crown.  Monta- 
lembert ascertained  that  these  scenes  were  events  in  the  life  of 
St  Elisabeth,  a Queen  of  this  country,  who  exactly  six  centuries 
ago  had  died  in  that  town,  and  had  been  buried  in  the  church  he 
was  then  visiting.  In  the  sacristy  he  was  shown  a silver  casket, 
which  had  once  contained  her  relics,  until  one  of  her  descendants, 
turning  Protestant,  had  scattered  them  to  the  winds.  The  steps 
leading  to  the  spot  where  the  reliquary  had  been  placed  were 
worn  by  the  countless  pilgrims  who  had  visited  the  shrine,  but 
whose  homage  had  ceased  for  the  last  three  hundred  years.  He 
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was  deeply  touched  by  the  forlorn  aspect  of  a chapel  once  so 
venerated,  and  began  to  study  the  life  of  that  saint  whose  feast 
he  had  accidentally  been  the  only  one  to  honour. 

The  more  M.  de  Montalembert  gained  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  the  more  enchanted  he  grew,  till  a sentiment  of  chivalrous 
devotion  towards  the  sainted  Queen  quite  took  possession  of 
him.  His  project  of  writing  her  life  was  not  hastily  carried  out 
The  treasures  of  German  piety  and  art  were  ransacked  to  obtain 
information ; towns,  castles,  and  churches  were  visited  for  the 
same  purpose.  At  last  the  life  of  her,  who  was  called  in  Germany 
the  “dear  Saint,”  was  enshrined  in  one  of  the  most  charming  books 
ever  written  in  France  upon  such  subjects.  A tender  recollection 
gave  this  life  an  additional  interest  to  Montalembert.  His  sister, 
to  whom  he  had  so  warmly  attached  himself,  and  whom  he  had 
so  soon  lost,  had  been  named  Elise ; to  her  memory,  therefore, 
he  dedicated  the  fruit  of  his  pious  labours.  Regarding  this  book, 
M.  Foisset  writes  with  great  truth — 

To  M.  de  Montalembert  is  special  glory  due  before  God  and  men,  in  that 
he  was  so  spontaneously  captivated  by  this  life,  so  unlike  to  what  is  modem, 
that  he  appreciated  it  as  he  did,  and  that  he  was  able  to  reveal  it  as  he  did.  It 
is  true  the  subject  was  exquisite,  but  who  had  then  any  taste  for  such  things  ? 
Who  had  any  idea  of  their  charm  ? I am  a contemporary ; I was  a fullgrown 
man  in  1836.  Well,  I declare  that  at  that  period  the  word  “legend”  was 
universally  a term  of  contempt ; no  one  imagined  the  poetic  treasures  con- 
tained in  the  lives  of  the  saints,  particularly  those  written  in  the  middle  ages. 
I say  more ; scarcely  was  it  really  known  what  a saint  was,  so  thoroughly 
had  Jansenism  led  to  the  impression  that  sanctity  was  something  narrow 
and  stiff,  melancholy  and  severe,  so  that  Sainte  Beuve,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  Port  Royal , is  half  scandalized  at  St.  Francis  of  Sales*  “excess  of  honey.” 
M.  de  Montalembert  possessed  the  merit  of  being  free  from  this  twist,  and 
consequently,  of  being  able  to  yield  freely  to  his  own  natural  impressions  in 
reading  the  hagiographical  works  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  his  mind 
there  was  no  shadow  of  rationalism  ; faith  was  instinctive  Jo  him.  The  lives 
of  mediaeval  saints  charmed  his  imagination  while  they  roused  his  piety  ; he 
felt  their  power  without  discussing  it,  and  it  is  this  perfect  laisser  alter  which 
makes  the  History  of  St,  Elisabeth  so  pleasing.  . . . 

Truly  St.  Elisabeth  is  a delightful  saint.  From  four  years  of  age  espoused 
to  a child  of  Ellen,  Louis  of  Thuriugia,  in  central  Hungary,  a country  half 
unknown,  half  oriental,  she  was  brought  to  her  betrothed  in  a silver  cradle. 
She  was  brought  up  with  him  as  a sister  at  that  brilliant  Court  of  Thuriugia, 
which  possessed  Wolfram  d’Eschenbach  and  Henri  d’Ofterdingen,  the  two 
most  celebrated  poets  of  mediaeval  Germany.  From  her  earliest  years 
Elisabeth  showed  a marked  sanctity,  but  even  this  sanctity  renders  her 
obnoxious  to  the  profane,  who  wish  to  send  her  back  ignominiously  to  her 
father.  The  young  Landgrave  alone  remains  faithful  to  her,  and  directly  he 
is  at  the  head  of  the  State,  he  marries  her.  The  most  chaste  and  simple 
tenderness  preside  at  their  union : their  conjugal  life  is  the  very  ideal  of 
wedded  love,  and  it  can  be  asserted  in  agreement  with  M.  de  Montalembert 
that  among  all  the  saints,  no  saint  has  shown  in  the  same  degree  as 
St.  Elisabeth,  a perfect  and  charming  type  of  a Christian  wife.  Yet  amidst 
all  this  human  happiness,  amidst  the  joys  of  maternity,  the  homage  and 
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magnificence  of  a chivalrous  Court,  her  soul  was  raised  by  mortification  and 
humility,  and  by  the  most  fervent  piety,  towards  the  source  of  eternal  love. 
And  the  germs  of  this  higher  life  blossom  in  an  unlimited  charity  and  an 
unfailing  care  for  the  sufferings  of  the  poor.  However,  the  imperative  call 
of  the  Crusade,  the  absolute  necessity  of  delivering  the  sepulchre  of  Jesus, 
drags  her  young  husbaud  far  from  her.  She  accompanies  him  far  beyond 
the  frontier  of  their  own  country.  The  strength  and  tenderness  of  her  heart 
may  be  proved  by  her  despair  on  the  day  of  parting,  and  again,  when  she 
heard  of  her  beloved  husband’s  death.  But  this  separation  over,  God  reigns 
alone  in  her  heart  Misfortune  seems  to  delight  in  pursuing  her;  she  is 
brutally  driven  from  the  royal  residence ; with  her  little  children  she  wanders 
in  the  streets  a prey  to  cold  and  hunger.  Still  even  when  her  wrongs  are 
remedied,  she  is  never  again  reconciled  to  the  world.  Left  a widow  at  twenty 
years  of  age,  in  all  the  lustre  of  her  beauty,  she  scorns  the  hand  of  the  most 
powerful  princes,  and  with  Christ  she  contracts  her  second  indissoluble 
union.  She  seeks  Him  and  serves  Him  in  the  person  of  the  unfortunate ; 
when  nothing  more  is  left  to  her,  she  gives  herself  up  to  them,  and  consecrates 
her  life  to  rendering  them  the  most  repulsive  services.  In  vain  does  her 
father,  the  King  of  Hungary,  send  an  ambassador  to  bring  her  back  to  him. 
The  noble  envoy  finds  her  at  her  spinning  wheel,  determined  to  prefer 
heaven  before  all  the  regal  splendour  of  her  earthly  country.  In  exchange 
for  her  austerities,  her  voluntary  poverty,  the  yoke  of  obedience  under  which 
she  daily  yields  her  whole  existence,  the  Divine  Spouse  grants  her  supernatural 
joy  and  power ; a look,  a prayer  from  her,  suffices  to  heal  the  sufferings  of  her 
brethren.  At  last,  in  the  flower  of  her  age,  but  ripe  for  eternity,  she  dies 
singing  a triumphal  chant  which  is  heard  reechoed  by  the  angels  of  heaven. 

Thus,  in  the  twenty  four  years  of  her  life,  we  see  her  in  turn  a foreign  and 
persecuted  orphan,  a modest  and  winning  wife,  a woman  of  unrivalled 
tenderness,  a fruitful  and  devoted  mother,  a sovereign  by  her  benefactions 
rather  than  her  rank ; then  a cruelly  oppressed  widow,  a sinless  penitent,  an 
austere  religious,  a true  sister  of  charity,  a fervent  and  favoured  spouse  of 
our  Lord,  Who  honours  her  by  miracles  before  calling  her  to  Himself,  in 
fine,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  always  faithful  to  her  fundamental 
characteristic,  to  that  perfect  simplicity  which  is  the  sweetest  and  most 
fragrant  perfume  of  love. 

The  approaching  marriages  of  M.  Rio  and  of  Albert  de  la 
Ferronays  touched  another  chord  in  the  heart  of  Montalembert, 
and  considering  that  he  was  then  about  twenty  four,  we  are 
provoked  to  a smile  by  the  naive  regrets  he  expresses  at  his 
own  lonely  position.  In  November,  1834,  we  hear  of  him  in 
Italy  with  his  friends,  Albert  and  Alexandrine  de  la  Ferronays, 
where  he  filled  all  the  little  offices  of  kindness  which  Albert’s 
delicate  health  made  acceptable,  even  so  far  as  to  fulfil  the 
duties  which  a servant  might  have  rendered.  But  this  pleasant 
reunion  was  broken  up  in  January  of  the  following  year,  when 
Montalembert  returned  homewards  and  settled  in  Paris,  as  the 
time  drew  near  when,  having  reached  the  requisite  age  of  twenty 
five,  he  should  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers.  It  is  not 
our  purpose  at  present  to  follow  him  into  his  public  career,  but 
we  can  imagine  a certain  satisfaction  to  him  in  settling  in  the 
sphere  of  duty,  spite  of  the  pleasures  that  had  been  scattered 
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over  his  foreign  rambles.  Lacordaire  was  already  settled  again 
in  Paris,  and  winning  fame  as  a preacher  in  his  celebrated 
conferences.  Madame  Swetchine  received  him  with  cordiality, 
and  M.  Rio  was  established  within  reach. 

At  this  time  he  placed  in  order  the  materials  that  he  had 
gleaned  for  the  History  of  St  Elisabeth.  But  rather  than  follow 
him  into  the  opening  scenes  of  his  political  labours,  we  would 
leave  his  political  life  aside  for  a time,  and  anticipate  a little, 
so  as  to  complete  this  sketch  of  his  early  years  with  a record 
of  that  event  which  was  the  fulfilment  of  his  half  melancholy 
aspirations,  when  he  looked  on  at  the  happiness  of  Albert  de  la 
Ferronays.  Circumstances  prevent  the  publication  of  such  full 
details  regarding  Montalembert’s  wooing  and  marriage  as  his 
claims  on  our  notice  might  lead  us  to  desire.  But  it  may  well 
be  conceived  his  was  not  an  alliance  of  family  convenience,  such 
as  is  frequent  in  France.  In  the  early  spring  of  1836,  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  daughter  of  Count  Felix  de  Merode,  belong- 
ing to  one  of  the  noblest  families  of  Belgium.  In  August  of  the 
same  year  they  were  married.  Their  wedding  tour  was  through 
Switzerland  to  Italy,  and  together  they  visited  those  scenes, 
some  of  joy,  some  of  sadness,  which  were  twined  in  the  memory 
of  Montalembert  Nor  were  they  cut  off  from  all  links  with  the 
past,  for  Lacordaire  was  present  sharing  his  old  close  intercourse 
with  Montalembert  Very  shortly  after  this,  he  entered  the 
Order  of  St  Dominic.  The  young  couple  lingered  awhile  in  the 
south,  but  by  the  month  of  May  they  had  returned  to  Paris 
where  Montalembert  resumed  his  active  share  in  public  questions. 
But  here,  for  the  present,  we  must  leave  him. 
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Drift,  little  snow  flakes,  ’mid  the  shells, 
Break,  little  waves,  among  the  pebbles, 

Rise  little  notes  in  dulcet  swells, 

And  faint  again  in  silver  trebles. 

The  hot  sun  stoops,  and  dips,  and  dips 
His  burning  brow  to  drowsy  numbers ; 

Then  kisses  red  the  ocean’s  lips, 

And  sinks  away  to  golden  slumbers. 

Come  twilight,  with  thy  purple  breath, 
And  freshen  all  thy  drooping  willows — 

The  waterlilies  faint  to  death, 

The  bending  reeds,  the  severed  billows, 

And  beckon  forth  the  timid  stars 

To  tread  the  cold  dewdropping  heaven, 

And  quickly  let  the  burning  bars, 

That  bind  the  impatient  sea,  be  riven. 

And  bring  thy  breeze  with  soothing  wing, 
Around  my  heated  brows  to  flutter, 

And  teach  the  waves  more  sad  to  sing, 
More  yearning  mysteries  to  utter. 

Come  gliding  softly  from  the  east, 

Come  breathing  over  distant  cities, 

And  crown  the  hills  with  holy  rest, 

And  fill  the  winds  with  plaintive  ditties. 
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PART  THE  FIRST. 

It  is  a grateful  task  to  gather  from  the  graphic  pages  of  the 
Magna  Vita  S.  Hugonis  some  traits  of  the  great  Carthusian 
Saint,  whose  virtues  had  a power  to  tame  even  the  lawless 
despotism  of  such  monarchs  as  Henry  the  Second,  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion,  and  John.  Hero  worship  is  said  to  be  a fashion 
of  our  days,  but  a heroism  whose  motives  were  supernatural, 
whose  aims  were  beyond  the  range  of  modem  philanthropy, 
whose  pure  unselfishness  makes  it  absolutely  unintelligible  to 
to  our  popular  criticism,  is  likely  to  be  honoured  quite  as  much 
by  the  dislike  and  contempt  as  by  the  worship  of  the  world  in 
this  nineteenth  century.  And  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  it  is  the 
more  opportune — when  every  newspaper  reminds  us  that  the 
Church,  and  the  rulers  of  the  Church,  militant  always,  are  still 
assailed  by  enemies  not  less  powerful  and  perhaps  more 
dangerous  than  arrogant  and  semibarbarous  tyrants — to  recall 
the  memory  of  a Saint  once  greatly  honoured  in  this  land,  a 
worthy  follower  of  our  glorious  martyr,  St.  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury, the  founder — we  may  say  the  builder — of  a church  second 
only  amongst  our  English  cathedrals,  if  to  any,  to  the  noble 
minster  of  York;  to  whom  a learned  Protestant  writer  has 
recently  borne  this  testimony — “that  in  the  whole  range  of 
English  worthies  few  men  indeed  deserve  a higher  and  holier 
niche  than  Bishop  Hugh  of  Lincoln.”* 

The  Church  is  fortunate  in  the  biographer  of  St  Hugh. 
He  was  a Benedictine  monk  named  Adam,  who  for  three  years 
and  five  days  before  the  death  of  the  Saint  was  his  private 
chaplain  and  most  intimate  friend,  attending  him  during  that 
period  constantly  day  and  night,  with  the  exception  of  only  a 
single  night  His  work,  founded  partly  on  his  own  observation 

* Magna  Vita  S.  Hugonis.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  James  F.  Dimock,  M.A. 
Published  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  London : Longman, 
Green,  Longman,  Roberts,  and  Green,  1864.  See  Preface,  p.  xxxl 
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and  partly  on  the  narratives  which  he  received  from  the  lips  of 
St  Hugh,  and  written  as  it  is  with  a constant  regard  for 
accuracy  and  a certain  critical  shrewdness,  is  of  the  highest 
authority.  We  have  reason  also  to  be  grateful  to  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  and  the  Rev.  James  F.  Dimock  for  an  edition  of  the 
Magna  Vita  which  has  made  the  work  accessible  in  a complete 
and  intelligible  form  to  every  student,  and  upon  which  the 
following  sketch  is  founded. 

St  Hugh,  a younger  son  of  William  lord  of  Avalon  and 
Anna  his  wife,  was  born  about  the  year  1135,*  probably  at  the 
Castle  of  Avalon,  which  was  near  Pontcharra,  in  the  duchy  of 
Burgundy  and  the  diocese  of  Grenoble.  Hence  the  Saint  has 
been  called  St  Hugh  of  Avalon  and  St  Hugh  of  Burgundy, 
and  has  been  sometimes  confounded  with  St  Hugh  of  Grenoble. 
William  of  Avalon,  shortly  after  his  wife's  death,  withdrew  from 
the  world  to  Villarbenoit,  a house  of  Regular  Canons  near  to  his 
castle  of  Avalon,  and  was  accompanied  in  his  retirement  by  his 
son  Hugh,  who  was  then  about  eight  years  old.  Even  at  this 
early  age  little  Hugh  seems  to  have  been  distinguished  amongst 
his  boyish  companions  by  his  diligence  and  piety.  Afterwards, 
when  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  he  used  to  recall  the  words  of  the 
venerable  and  learned  priest  who  was  his  master  at  Villarbenoit 
— “ Hugonete,  Jiugonete,  ego  te  Christo  nutrio ; jocari  non  est 
tuum.”  At  the  age  of  nineteen  Hugh  was  ordained  deacon, 
and  shortly  afterwards  was  intrusted  with  the  government  of 
the  neighbouring  cell  of  St.  Maximin.  At  Villarbenoit  and 
St  Maximin,  his  holiness,  industry,  and  intelligence  gained  for 
him  the  esteem  and  affection  of  all  his  companions,  and  it  was  a 
grievous  affliction  to  them,  more  especially  to  his  prior,  when  he 
left  them'  probably  about  the  year  1160,  to  enter  the  neigh- 
bouring monastery  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse.  Amidst  the 
silence  and  desolation  which  still  overawe  the  traveller  on  his 
approach  to  the  great  convent  of  St  Bruno,  Hugh  made  steady 
progress  in  learning  and  sanctity.  It  was  probably  in  the 
year  1170 — memorable  for  the  martyrdom  of  St  Thomas  of 
Canterbury — that  Hugh  was  ordained  priest,  and  appointed 
procurator  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse. 

Henry  the  Second,  probably  soon  after  the  death  of 
St.  Thomas,  had  founded  a Carthusian  priory  in  Somersetshire, 

* There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  this  and  other  dates  in  the  life  of  St.  Hugh.  The 
reasons  for  adopting  the  dates  given  in  this  article  are  discussed  by  Mr.  Dimock  in  his 
preface  and  notes. 
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on  the  edge  of  Selwood  Forest,  at  a village  called  Witham. 
He  had  brought  over  monks  from  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  and 
had  endowed  them  with  lands  and  woods,  pastures  and  fish 
ponds,  and  all  that  was  necessary  for  a house  of  their  order,  but 
the  foundation  had  not  flourished.  The  monks  seem  to  have 
been  discouraged  by  the  strangeness  of  their  new  life,  amidst  a 
rude  people  speaking  a language  which  they  could  not  under- 
stand, and  who  on  their  part  regarded  the  strangers  with  jealous 
apprehension.  The  first  prior  of  Witham  begged  leave  to  return 
to  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  and  his  successor,  worn  out  by  the 
anxieties  and  difficulties  of  his  office,  died  soon  after  his 
appointment  The  King  had  set  his  heart  on  the  success  of 
his  foundation,  and  was  alarmed  at  its  impending  dissolution. 
About  this  time  he  was  in  frequent  communication  with  the 
Count  of  Maurienne,  whose  eldest  daughter  was  sought  in 
marriage  by  Prince  John  of  England,  and  it  was  probably 
during  the  negotiation  of  this  alliance,*  and  about  the  year 
1175,  that  the  King  first  heard  of  Hugh,  whose  reputation  had 
already  spread  beyond  the  walls  of  his  monastery,  from  a 
nobleman  of  Maurienne.  Henry,  with  something,  perhaps,  of 
that  truest  kingcraft  which  recognizes  almost  instinctively  the 
value  and  special  fitness  of  men,  determined,  if  possible,  to  place 
Witham  under  the  government  of  Hugh,  and  at  once  despatched 
Reginald  Fitz-Jocelin,  bishop  of  Bath,  and  other  ambassadors, 
with  letters  explaining  his  wishes,  to  the  Grande  Chartreuse. 
There  the  King’s  application  was  the  cause  of  much  anxiety 
and  distress.  Hugh  earnestly  pleaded  his  own  unfitness  for  so 
difficult  a post,  and  urged  that  they  should  send  some  one  to 
Witham  more  capable  than  himself  of  assisting  the  King  in  his 
pious  designs.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  his  brethren  thought 
that  Hugh’s  singular  gifts  and  great  virtues  would  be  wasted  in 
the  management  of  a small  house  in  a remote  corner  of  England. 
And  the  prior  himself  refused  to  give  an  order  which  would 
deprive  him  in  his  old  age  of  so  cherished  a son  and  so  valuable 
a servant,  and  could  at  last  only  be  induced  to  promise  that  if 
their  diocesan,  the  Bishop  of  Grenoble,  should  command  Hugh 
to  go,  he  would  no  longer  resist  his  departure.  In  obedience  to 
the  bishop’s  command,  and  after  a sad  farewell  to  all  that  had 
grown  so  dear  to  him  in  the  solitude  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse, 
Hugh  set  out  with  the  King’s  ambassadors  for  England,  where 
he  was  received  with  much  favour  by  Henry,  and  welcomed  as 
* Which  never  took  place,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  intended  bride. 
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a very  angel  from  heaven  by  the  forlorn  little  community  in 
Somersetshire. 

Shortly  before  his  summons  to  Witham,  Hugh  had  been 
tried  by  the  most  terrible  temptations.  Mortifications,  frequent 
confession,  and  prayer  seemed  unavailing,  and  he  had  well  nigh 
despaired  before  his  courage  and  fidelity  were  rewarded  mira- 
culously with  a victory  which  was  conclusive.  Worn  out  one 
night,  and  calling  upon  God  to  save  him,  he  had  fallen  asleep, 
when  St  Basilius,  who  had  admitted  him  to  the  Grande 
Chartreuse,  appeared  to  him  and  promised  to  rescue  him  from 
his  tormentor.  When  he  awoke,  the  temptations  were  gone, 
and  never  again  to  the  day  of  his  death  had  they  any  power 
over  him.  We  should  miss  the  first  lesson  of  the  Saint's  life, 
and  fail  to  understand  the  singular  strength  and  perfection  of  his 
character,  were  we  to  forget  the  painful  discipline,  the  untiring 
watchfulness  and  prayer,  by  which  those  corrupt  tendencies, 
common  to  our  human  nature,  were  in  him  controlled  and 
ultimately  subdued. 

At  Witham  there  was  work  to  be  done  which  would  try 
even  Hugh's  patience,  energy,  and  tact  He  found  his  monks 
living  in  rude  wooden  huts,  surrounded  and  crowded,  as  it 
seemed  to  a Carthusian  from  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  by  the 
cabins  of  the  peasants,  who  were  still  in  occupation  of  the  lands 
granted  to  the  monastery.  His  first  task  was  to  provide  for  the 
removal  of  these  undesirable  neighbours,  and  he  accomplished  it 
in  a fashion  curiously  characteristic,  and  illustrative,  besides,  of 
his  influence  over  the  King,  which  seems  to  have  dated  from 
their  earliest  acquaintance.  In  the  first  place,  he  arranged  that 
these  people,  who  appear  to  have  been  in  a state  of  servitude, 
holding  their  farms  at  the  mere  will  of  their  lord  the  King, 
should  either  receive  lands  in  any  other  of  the  King’s  manors, 
upon  the  same  conditions  under  which  they  held  at  Witham,  or 
should,  if  they  chose,  be  made  freemen  and  be  permitted  to  go 
whithersoever  they  would.  But  Hugh,  with  a regard  for  the 
rights  of  those  to  whom  a harsh  law  refused  all  rights — a feeling 
which  the  Church  has  kept  awake  in  the  darkest  ages — was 
determined  that  these  poor  serfs  should  not  be  sent  away  without 
some  compensation  for  the  cottages  which  they  had  built,  and 
the  money  and  labour  which  they  had  spent  in  the  improvement 
of  their  holdings.  The  King  was  not  inclined  to  entertain  such 
a claim,  but  Hugh  insisted,  declaring  that,  unless  full  compen- 
sation was  made  to  the  l^st  penny,  he  and  his  monks  should  be 
VOL.  xvu.  bb 
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obliged  to  decline  the  King’s  grant,  and  to  abandon  Witham 
altogether.  The  King  was  forced  to  yield,  and  buy  from  his 
ejected  villeins  their  “ old  huts,  rotten  planks,  and  tumbledown 
cottages.”  But  Hugh  was  scarcely  yet  satisfied.  He  again 
waited  upon  the  King,  and  his  biographer  gives  a description  of 
the  interview,  such  as  he  had  heard  more  than  once,  perhaps, 
from  the  Saint  himself.  Hugh  addressed  the  King  in  playful, 
almost  ironical  congratulation,  professing  his  satisfaction  that  he 
should  have  been  able,  poor  foreigner  as  he  was,  to  enrich  the 
King  by  making  him  owner  of  so  many  houses  in  his  own 
kingdom.  “ Your  riches,”  answered  the  King,  “have  very  nearly 
made  me  a pauper.  What  am  I to  do  with  them?”  “True, 
true,”  said  Hugh,  “they  are  nothing  to  you  ; but  be  generous. 

I have  nowhere  to  lay  my  head  ; give  them  to  me.”  The  King 
was  surprised,  and  asked  Hugh  what  use  he  could  make  of  such 
a gift  Hugh  would  not  enlighten  him,  but  complained  that  the 
King  should  be  so  slow  to  grant  his  very  moderate  petition, 
especially  as  it  was  his  first.  Henry,  amused  at  the  persistency 
of  the  Prior,  gave  him  at  last  all  he  asked  for.  And  the  use 
which  Hugh  found  for  his  new  possessions  was  to  present 
them  forthwith  to  their  original  owners,  who  had  already  received 
compensation  for  their  loss.  And  thus  he  took  care  that  no  act 
of  injustice,  nothing  ungenerous,  nothing  that  even  discontent 
could  make  into  a grievance,  should  mar  the  royal  piety  in  the 
foundation  of  Witham. 

Under  the  government  of  Hugh,  Witham  grew  and 
prospered.  Churches  and  cloisters  sprang  up,  holy  and  learned 
men  flocked  thither,  its  fame  spread  through  the  land.  In 
his  dealings  with  the  King  he  was  prudent,  but  perfectly 
fearless  and  outspoken.  Such  was  his  influence  over  Henry, 
that  it  was  commonly  believed  and  very  positively  asserted, 
that  he  was  a natural  son  of  the  King;  and  the  idea  was 
favoured  by  a certain  similarity  of  figure,  perhaps  of  feature, 
between  Henry  the  Second  and  Hugh.  They  were  both  of 
a corpulent  habit  of  body.  Of  the  perfection  of  religious 
discipline  at  Witham,  under  Hugh,  of  his  own  daily  life  there, 
his  biographer  gives  many  details  which  we  must  omit.  He  was 
much  devoted  to  the  study  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  he  urged  all 
religious,  especially  those  leading  a solitary  life,  to  make  the 
sacred  writings  “ their  riches  and  delight  in  time  of  peace,  their 
shield  and  sword  in  time  of  war,  their  nourishment  when  hungry,  J 
and  their  medicine  when  sick.”  W hen  he  took  his  meals  alone  j 
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he  always  had  a book  before  him,  when  in  the  refectory  he  kept 
u his  eyes  upon  the  table,  his  hands  to  his  plate,  his  ears  to  the 
reader,  and  his  heart  with  God.”  Water  was  usually  his  only 
drink,  but  it  appears  that  afterwards,  when  bishop  of  Lincoln,  he 
did  not  disapprove,  and  did  not  himself  abstain  altogether,  from 
the  moderate  use  of  wine.  He  made  it  a cardinal  rule  of  his  life 
to  apply  himself  at  every  moment,  with  all  his  diligence,  to  the 
task  in  hand,  and  it  is  told,  as  an  illustration  of  the  force  which 
this  habit  obtained  over  him,  that  when  he  was  well,  he  invariably 
fell  asleep  the  moment  he  went  to  bed,  and,  if  by  chance  he 
awoke  during  the  night,  and  could  not  sleep  again  at  once,  he 
always  rose  and  occupied  himself  in  prayer.  And,  even  in  his 
sleep,  his  mind  appeared  ever  to  be  fixed  on  God,  and  his  lips, 
as  his  biographer  relates  from  his  own  observation,  frequently 
and  fervently  ejaculated  the  word  “ Amen.”  A relic  of 
St  Hugh's  labours,  as  prior  of  the  first  Carthusian  foundation 
in  England,  probably  survives  in  the  present  parish  church  of 
Witham. 

In  the  month  of  May,  A.D.  1186,  Henry  the  Second  sum- 
moned the  bishops  and  principal  men  of  his  kingdom  to  a 
council  at  the  monastery  of  Eynsham,  which  was  not  far  from 
the  royal  palace  of  Woodstock.  The  King,  upon  the  urgent 
representations  of  Baldwin,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
others,  had  determined  to  fill  the  vacant  see  of  Lincoln,  which 
had  recently,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  Church  and  detri- 
ment of  religion,  been  unoccupied  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years. 
Accordingly,  the  canons  of  Lincoln  attended  at  Eynsham  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  a bishop.  Amongst  them  there  appear 
to  have  been  many  men  of  great  worldly  distinction,  in  high 
favour,  some  in  high  office,  at  Court,  renowned  for  their  wealth 
and  their  secular  learning.  Many  of  them,  says  the  Magria  Vita, 
considered  their  position  in  no  way  inferior  to  that  of  any  bishop, 
though  there  were  some  amongst  them  who,  whether  from  apos- 
tolic zeal,  or  from  worldly  ambition,  would  not  have  made  much 
resistance,  had  any  one  sought  to  force  the  episcopal  dignity 
upon  them — minime  renuissent  episcopari,  si  affuiset  qui  coegisset. 
It  was  a disagreeable  surprise  to  men  such  as  these  when  they 
discovered  that  the  King  had  resolved,  whether  they  liked  it  or 
not,  to  force  the  prior  of  Witham  upon  them  for  their  bishop. 
They  sought  to  escape  the  difficulty  by  electing  first  their  dean, 
who  was  the  King’s  treasurer,  then  others  of  the  canons  who 
were  friends  and  servants  of  the  King ; but  he  would  have  no 
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one  but  Hugh,  and  at  last  Hugh  was  unanimously  elected.  A 
deputation  of  the  principal  canons  was  at  once  despatched  to 
Witham,  with  letters  for  Hugh  from  the  King  and  Archbishop, 
announcing  his  elevation,  and  commanding  his  immediate 
attendance.  Their  reception  at  Witham  contrasts  somewhat 
strangely  with  the  previous  circumstances  of  the  election. 
Hugh,  after  reading  the  letters  and  expressing  his  satisfaction 
that  the  King  and  Archbishop  should  wish  to  place  the  great 
diocese  of  Lincoln  under  the  government  of  a religious,  told  the 
canons  very  plainly  that  the  wish  of  neither  King  nor  Arch- 
bishop should  have  influenced  them,  that  the  election  should 
have  been  held,  not  in  the  King’s  palace,  nor  the  Archbishop's 
council  chamber,  but  in  their  own  chapter  house ; that  their 
proceedings  had  been  uncanonical,  and  that  he  regarded  them 
as  utterly  null  and  void.  And  counselling  them  to  return  to 
their  own  church,  and  there,  regarding  the  wish  or  favour  of 
neither  king  nor  bishop,  but  the  will  of  God  alone,  solemnly  to 
celebrate  their  election  according  to  the  canons,  he  dismissed 
them  with  a kindly  farewell.  In  accordance  with  Hugh’s  advice, 
the  election  was  held  anew  at  Lincoln,  and  the  chapter,  more 
familiar  now  with  the  virtues  and  wisdom  of  this  monk  whom 
they  had  despised,  chose  him  once  more,  both  willingly  and 
unanimously,  for  their  bishop.  The  tidings  of  his  reelection 
were  most  unwelcome  to  Hugh,  and  he  raised  a fresh  difficulty. 
He  was  under  obedience  to  the  Prior  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  and 
without  his  permission  he  could  not,  even  at  the  Primate’s  bidding, 
abandon  the  trust  which  had  been  confided  to  him  at  Witham. 
Messengers,  however,  were  sent  to  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  who 
brought  back  letters  from  the  Prior,  commanding  Hugh  humbly 
to  accept  the  yoke  which  it  was  God’s  will  to  impose  upon 
him. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1186,  about  three  months  after 
the  date  of  his  first  election  at  Eynsham,  Hugh  was  at  last 
forced  to  abandon  Witham  and  his  dear  companions  and  spiritual 
children  there,  as  some  ten  years  before  he  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  the  land  of  his  birth  and  the  cherished  solitude  of  the 
Grande  Chartreuse.  Before  his  consecration  he  could  not  be 
induced  to  give  up  anything  of  the  austere  discipline  and  humble 
habit  of  the  Carthusian  friar.  On  his  way  from  Witham  to 
London  for  consecration,  he  was  accompanied  by  a number  of 
his  clergy,  who  were  mounted  on  horses  richly  caparisoned,  and 
followed  by  a train  of  pack  horses.  Hugh’s  equipage,  on  the 
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contrary,  was  of  the  plainest  character,  and  he  carried  such 
articles  as  he  required  for  his  journey  wrapped  in  a roll  of  skins 
and  coarse  blankets,  which  was  strapped  behind  his  saddle.  His 
companions,  who  were  ashamed  that  their  bishop  elect  should 
be  seen  riding  through  the  country  so  meanly  furnished,  vainly 
endeavoured,  both  by  serious  remonstrances  and  by  way  of  jest, 
to  induce  him,  at  least,  to  part  with  his  unsightly  bundle.  But 
as  they  were  approaching  Winchester,  where  the  royal  family 
and  a great  multitude  of  the  citizens  had  come  out  to  meet 
them,  one  of  his  attendants,  emboldened  by  the  extremity  of 
his  shame,  quietly  cut  away  the  obnoxious  roll  of  skins,  and 
succeeded  in  removing  it  without  detection.  At  Westminster,  on 
the  feast  of  St.  Matthew,  in  the  year  1186,  Hugh  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Lincoln,  on  which  occasion  he  received  from 
the  King  offerings  of  gold  and  silver  vessels,  rich  vestments, 
and  many  other  valuable  gifts. 

The  sanctity,  zeal,  and  good  sense  which  had  distinguished 
the  procurator  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse  and  the  prior  of 
Witham,  found  a wider  sphere  of  usefulness  and  edification,  and 
obtained  their  ripest  maturity  in  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
Summoned  from  the  seclusion  of  the  cloister,  in  which  he  had 
spent  all  but  eight  years  of  his  life,  to  govern  a great,  perhaps 
the  greatest  diocese  in  England,  to  become  the  champion  of 
the  Church  and  of  those  whom  the  Church  protects,  the  poor 
and  oppressed,  against  powerful  kings  and  lawless  nobles,  this 
Carthusian  monk  surprised  the  world,  not  so  much  by  his  great 
virtues,  his  austerity,  the  simplicity  of  his  life,  and  his  apostolic 
zeal,  as  by  his  keen  discretion,  his  practical  energy,  and  his 
singular  and  unwavering  courage  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 
Shortly  after  his  installation  at  Lincoln,  he  came  into  conflict 
with  one  of  the  most  intolerable  abuses  of  his  times,  the  lawless 
administration  of  what  were  called  the  forest  laws.  Amongst 
others  who  had  suffered  from  the  insolent  outrages  of  the 
foresters,  were  certain  men  attached  in  some  way  to  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln.  The  offenders,  under  the  protection  of  their  chief, 
thought  themselves  out  of  the  reach  of  all  punishment;  but 
Hugh,  regardless  of  persons  in  the  vindication  of  the  liberties  of 
his  Church,  excommunicated  Galfred,  the  chief  forester.  Henry 
heart!  with  surprise  and  indignation  of  the  extreme  penalty 
so  summarily  inflicted  upon  his  favoured  servant  Shortly 
afterwards,  perhaps  to  try  Hugh’s  obedience,  perhaps  to  afford 
him  an  opportunity  of  conciliation,  the  King,  who  was  then 
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at  Woodstock,  sent  letters  to  Hugh,  who  was  at  Dorchester, 
requesting  him  to  confer  a vacant  prebend  at  Lincoln  upon  one 
of  his  courtiers.  But  Hugh  would  not  accept  the  bribe ; if  he 
had  not  feared  to  excite  the  King’s  anger  in  the  dischai^e  of 
one  duty,  he  would  not  seek  to  appease  it  by  the  neglect  of 
another.  And  there  was  no  duty  of  his  episcopal  office  which 
gave  Hugh  greater  anxiety  than  the  disposal  of  the  vacant 
benefices  which  were  in  his  gift*  He  simply  told  the  King’s 
messengers  that  the  prebend  should  be  given,  not  to  a courtier, 
but  to  a priest,  whose  services  would  be  required,  not  in  the 
King’s  palace,  nor  in  his  treasury  nor  exchequer,  but  at  the 
altar.  And  with  this  answer  he  dismissed  the  bearers  of  the 
King’s  request 

Henry,  vexed  and  baffled  by  the  uncompromising  firmness 
of  Hugh,  and  irritated,  moreover,  by  the  insinuations  of  his 
offended  courtiers,  commanded  him  to  attend  forthwith  at 
Woodstock.  Hugh  obeyed ; but  Henry,  having  notice  of  his 
approach,  rode  into  a neighbouring  wood,  and  finding  there 
some  pleasant  spot,  sat  down  with  his  courtiers  in  a circle  about 
him,  and  commanded  that  none  should  rise  upon  Hugh’s  arrival, 
or  offer  him  any  salutation.  Presently  the  Bishop  appeared, 
approached  the  silent  circle,  and,  after  saluting  the  King  and  his 
companions,  sat  down.  But  as  all  were  mute,  and  apparently 
unconscious  of  his  presence,  he  drew  near  to  Henry,  and,  gently 
pushing  to  one  side  some  great  lord  who  was  sitting  by  the 
King,  made  room  for  himself  at  the  King’s  side.  The  silence 
continued,  and  was  broken  at  last  only  by  Henry  asking  one  of 
his  attendants  to  give  him  a needle  and  thread,  with  which,  for 
the  sake  of  doing  something,  he  began  to  stitch  a bandage 
which  was  bound  about  a wounded  finger  of  his  left  hand. 
Seeing  this,  the  Bishop  remarked  goodhumouredly,  " How  much 
you  remind  me  now  of  your  kinsmen  of  Falaise ! ” Whereupon 
the  King,  whose  gravity,  shaken  perhaps  by  the  restraint  and 
absurdity  of  the  situation,  was  completely  overcome  by  this  apt, 
but  somewhat  audacious  allusion  to  his  pedigree,  threw  himself 
at  full  length  on  the  ground  in  a noisy  fit  of  laughter.  The 

* These  are  his  words  reported  by  his  biographer : “ Miror  quosdam  ut  dicitur 
gaudere,  cum  vacant  prebendse  aut  ecclesise,  quas  pro  libitu  possint  novis  possessoribus 
conferre.  Vera  enim  de  meipso  loquor,  quia  nihil  unquam  in  hac  vita  animum  ita 
afflixit,  ut  auxia  solicitudo  personas  idoneas  eligendi  aut  discemendi,  quibus  congrue 
posset  regimen  vacantium  prsebendarum  aut  dignitatum  ecclesiae  nostrse  committi” 
{Magna  Vita , p.  247). 
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courtiers  stared  in  astonishment  at  so  sudden,  and  to  some  of 
them,  so  inexplicable  a collapse  of  their  scheme  for  the  humili- 
ation of  Hugh.  The  King  saw  their  amazement,  and  explained 
the  joke  himself,  reminding  them  that  the  mother  of  his  ancestor, 
William  the  Conqueror,  was  of  humble  birth,  and  a native  of 
Falaise,  whose  inhabitants  were  famed  for  their  skill  in  needle- 
work. And  then,  turning  to  the  Bishop,  he  respectfully- 
expostulated  with  him,  and  asked  how  it  was  that  he  had, 
without  communicating  with  himself,  excommunicated  his  chief 
forester,  and  afterwards  treated  his  trifling  request  in  so 
summary  and  uncourteous  a manner.  Hugh  replied  that  his 
gratitude  to  the  King  forbade  him  to  neglect  any  of  the  duties 
of  his  office,  and  that  it  was  as  clearly  his  duty  to  restrain  by 
ecclesiastical  censures  one  who  was  violating  the  rights  of  his 
Church,  as  it  was  to  refuse  to  another  the  prebend  which  he  was 
unworthily  seeking  to  obtain.  And  he  added,  that  he  did  not 
consider  it  necessary  to  refer  to  His  Majesty  on  either  occasion, 
as  he  thought  that  he  might  safely  trust  to  the  King’s  discretion, 
and  had  no  doubt  of  his  approval  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 
The  King  accepted  the  Bishop’s  explanation,  and  was  reconciled 
to  him.  Galfred  also,  contrite  and  humbled,  after  he  and  his 
accomplices  had  undergone  a public  scourging,  received  absolu- 
tion, and  was  thenceforth  much  devoted  to  Hugh.  Thus,  as  the 
Saint’s  biographer  observes,  did  Hugh  verify  the  saying  of  the 
Wise  Man — “He  that  rebuketh  a man  shall  afterwards  find 
favour  with  him  more  than  he  that  by  a flattering  tongue 
deceiveth  him.”  And  thus,  moreover,  in  resisting  a lawless 
encroachment  upon  the  liberties  of  his  see,  and  in  crushing  the 
insolence  and  violence  of  the  chief  forester,  he  delivered  the 
whole  country  from  an  intolerable  scourge.*  But,  doubtless, 
there  were  wise  men  in  the  King’s  council  even  then,  who  would 
have  been  pleased  to  crush  the  “arrogance”  of  this  “proud 
prelate.” 

Great  as  were  the  courage  and  address  which  Hugh  displayed 
in  what  may  be  called  his  public  life,  it  was  with  extreme 
reluctance  and  only  at  the  imperative  call  of  duty  that  he  ever 
interfered  in  secular  affairs.  And  in  his  zeal  for  the  purity  of  the 
Church,  he  was  ever  anxious  to  withdraw  his  clergy,  as  much  as 

* The  Saint  had  many  troubles  afterwards  with  foresters.  The  name  forestarms 
was  new  to  him,  and  his  observation  upon  it  is  worth  noting — “ Recti  homines  isd  ct 
satis  proprie  nuncupantur  forestarii;  foris  namque  stabunt  a regno  Dei”  {Magna 
Vita , p.  176). 
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possible,  from  all  participation  in  worldly  business.*  He  refused, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  confer  benefices  upon  ecclesiastics  who  held 
office  at  Court,  he  rigorously  enforced  the  obligation  of  residence 
upon  all  his  canons,  and  when  a great  theologian  of  Paris,  perhaps 
out  of  compliment  to  Hugh,  expressed  a wish  to  be  numbered 
amongst  the  canons  of  Lincoln,  Hugh  replied  that  he  should  be 
glad  to  admit  him  to  their  fellowship,  if  he  would  consent  to 
reside  amongst  them,  and  if  it  should  appear  that  his  virtues 
were  at  all  equal  to  his  learning.  Report,  in  fact,  spoke  less  of 
his  piety  than  of  his  science.  It  was  not  without  much  complaint 
that  Hugh  was  obliged,  as  Papal  delegate  and  otherwise,  to 
undertake  the  vast  amount  of  legal  business  which  his  reputation 
for  integrity  and  judicial  skill  imposed  upon  him.  Unwilling* 
however,  as  he  was  to  accept  such  duties,  he  discharged  them* 
when  forced  upon  him,  with  his  usual  energy  and  skill ; and  his 
quickness  in  the  discrimination  of  truth  and  falsehood  surprised 
even  the  practised  lawyers  who  appeared  before  him.  So 
scrupulous,  indeed,  was  Hugh  in  his  exclusive  devotion  to  the 
spiritual  duties  of  his  office  that,  whilst  he  ensured  the  careful 
management  of  all  business  connected  with  his  diocese  by  a 
discreet  selection  of  servants,  he  would  not  himself  sit  at  his  own 
exchequer,  nor  take  any  direct  or  active  part  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  own  temporal  affairs. 

In  his  spiritual  functions,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  almost 
jealous  of  assistance,  delegating  to  others  no  duty  which  he 
could  possibly  discharge  himself.  Even  in  his  later  years,  when 
his  health,  impaired  by  his  austerities,  was  no  longer  robust,  his 
energy  and  zeal  never  seemed  to  tire  nor  to  be  worn  out  In  the 
consecration  of  churches,  and  in  all  the  solemn,  and  sometimes 
fatiguing,  ceremonials  of  the  Church,  he  was  so  indefatigable 
that  he  was  often  obliged  to  allow  certain  indulgences  to  his 
attendants  to  save  them  from  exhaustion.  For  careless  as  he 
was  of  himself,  he  was  never  inconsiderate  nor  unreasonable  with 
others.  When  he  was  travelling,  and  children  were  brought  to 
him,  as  was  the  custom,  for  confirmation,  however  hurried  or 
fatigued  he  might  be,  however  rough  the  road,  and  even  when 
he  was  infirm  with  years,  he  would  always  dismount  at  the  most 

* “ Prohibui  soepe  clericis  etiam  alienis,  in  episcopate  nostro  beneficiatis,  ne  in 
publicis  functionibus,  ut  est  in  distrahendis  forestis,  et  aliis  in  hunc  modum  adminis- 
irationibus,  sese  seculari  clientele  obnoxios  auderent  efficere.  Quosdam  etiam,  in 
hoc  minus  obedientes  salutaribus  monitis  nostris,  beneficiorum  suorum  diutinn 
privatione  castigavimus  ” {Magna  Viiaf  p.  262). 
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suitable  spot  he  could  find,  and  there  administer  the  sacred  rite 
with  all  possible  respect  and  devotion.  The  Saint’s  biographer 
is  grieved  to  tell  of  another  bishop,  whom  he  does  not  name,  a 
younger  and  stronger  man  than  Hugh,  whom  he  had  seen 
administer  the  sacrament  without  even  dismounting,  and  whilst 
the  children  who  were  seeking  confirmation  crowded  about  him 
crying  and  terrified  by  the  rudeness  of  his  attendants  and  the 
restless  movements  of  their  horses.  Hugh  was  at  all  times 
gentle  and  kind  with  children,  and  on  these  occasions  he  resented 
any  rudeness  towards  them  so  warmly  that  sometimes  he  would 
actually  beat  his  servants  who  had  molested  them.  His  charity 
and  faith  were  singularly  manifested  in  his  devout  respect  for 
the  dead.  Perhaps  irreverence  to  the  dead  was  amongst  the 
scandals  of  his  time,  which  he  sought  to  correct  by  an  illustrious 
example.  After  he  became  bishop,  he  made  it  a rule  of  his  life, 
wherever  he  might  be,  if  there  were  dead  to  be  buried,  in  all 
cases,  if  possible,  to  perform  the  funeral  rites  himself ; and  no 
slight  obstacle  was  allowed  to  interfere  with  this  duty.  He 
would  stop  on  his  journeys  and  would  leave  even  business  of 
importance  to  assist  at  funerals.  It  is  related  that  twice  at 
Rouen,  when  he  had  been  invited  to  dine  with  the  King,  on  one 
occasion  with  Henry  the  Second,  and  on  the  other  with  Richard 
the  First,  he  was  detained  burying  the  dead  until  the  hour  for 
dinner  had  passed,  and  even  after  the  King  had  sent  messengers 
to  summon  him,  he  refused  to  leave  his  pious  task  until  all  the 
dead,  who  were  awaiting  burial,  had  been  solemnly  interred. 
When  he  buried  the  poor,  his  alms  supplied  the  necessary 
expenses  of  a decent  funeral.  A charity  which  inspired  such 
devotion  to  the  lifeless  body,  the  empty  temple  of  the  spirit 
which  had  departed,  could  not  be  careless  of  those  whose 
sufferings  made  life  for  them  no  better  than  a living  death.  He 
was  not  satisfied  with  contributing  generously  and  even  lavishly 
to  the  relief  of  their  necessities  and  the  consolation  of  their 
misery.  It  was  his  custom,  wherever  he  might  be  staying,  to 
admit  a number  of  those  who  were  afflicted  even  with  the  most 
loathsome  diseases — usually  thirteen,  if  so  many  could  be 
collected — into  his  own  chamber;  and  there  he  would  wash  their 
feet  with  his  own  hands,  and  kiss  them,  and,  after  giving  them 
both  to  eat  and  to  drink,  dismiss  them  with  an  alms.  Upon 
some  of  his  farms  there  were  hospitals,  founded  by  his  prede- 
cessors and  further  endowed  by  himself,  for  the  reception  of 
lepers.  Hugh  would  frequently  retire  for  a few  days  to  one  or 
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other  of  these  houses,  and,  residing  there  in  the  midst  of  the 
unhappy  sufferers,  would  strive  to  console  and  encourage  them, 
confirming  them  in  faith  and  hope.  And  as  if  to  show  his  own 
respect  for  their  sufferings,  whose  patient  endurance  would  win 
so  glorious  a reward  in  heaven,  before  addressing  them  he  would 
kiss  their  sores  and  embrace  them,  showing  especial  affection 
towards  those  whose  disease  was  the  most  loathsome.  His 
biographer  confesses  with  shame  the  horror  which  overcame 
him  when  he  was  himself  the  witness  of  these  acts  of  heroic 
charity.  Of  his  almsgiving  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  over 
and  above  the  considerable  sums  which  he  spent  in  private 
charity,  one  third  of  his  whole  income  was  regularly  devoted  to 
the  relief  of  the  poor. 

There  is  a singular  breadth  and  completeness  in  the 
character  of  St  Hugh.  He  became  a great  prelate,  but  he 
never  ceased  to  be  a religious,  poor  in  spirit,  humble,  selfdenying. 
His  whole  life  was  governed  by  the  stern  discipline  which  he 
had  learned  in  that  cell  which  he  loved  so  well  at  the  Grande 
Chartreuse.  Yet  a sceptical  and  unfriendly  critic  would  scarcely 
charge  him  with  fanaticism.  He  was,  as  his  biographer  says — 
telling  of  his  obedience  in  eating  meat  at  the  express  command 
of  the  Archbishop  during  his  last  illness — “the  enemy  of  all 
vanity  and  superstition.”  The  innocence  and  simplicity  of  the 
dove  were  guarded  in  him  by  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  He 
was  bold  as  a lion  and  without  dread,  the  faithful  and  scrupulous 
guardian  of  the  rights  and  revenues  of  the  Church,  careless  of 
threats,  insensible  to  flattery  and  persuasion.  Doubtless  his 
enemies  called  him  rapacious ; but  the  year's  end  invariably 
found  his  treasury  empty.  It  was  his  charity  that  was  avari- 
cious. When  he  was  obliged  to  pay  three  thousand  marcs  to 
Richard  the  First  for  arrears  of  the  tribute  of  poll,  and  in 
perpetual  release  of  this  burdensome  and  objectionable  impost, 
being  in  great  straits  to  raise  so  large  a sum,  and  refusing  to  levy 
it,  as  he  was  advised,  by  a tax  upon  his  tenantry  and  subjects, 
he  proposed  to  retire  for  a time  to  his  old  home  at  Witham, 
that  out  of  the  revenues  of  his  see,  thus  relieved  of  his  household 
and  personal  expenses,  a sufficient  sum  might  be  saved  to  dis- 
charge the  debt  to  the  Crown.  His  clergy,  however,  would  not 
permit  him  to  leave  them.  The  release  of  the  tribute  concerned 
them,  indeed,  as  much  as  their  bishop,  and  they  undertook  to 
make  up  the  amount  required  by  a voluntary  contribution.  In 
his  zeal  to  preserve  the  purity  of  religion,  and  to  guard  the 
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Church  against  scandals  and  abuses,  he  abolished  a practice, 
which  had  prevailed  in  his  own  diocese  as  elsewhere,  of  inflicting 
pecuniary  fines  by  way  of  penances.  And  when  it  was  objected 
by  some  of  his  cleigy  that  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury  had  not 
prohibited  the  practice,  “ Believe  me,”  Hugh  answered  readily, 
“that  did  not  make  him  a saint:  it  was  by  other  merits  and 
another  title  that  he  won  his  glorious  crown  of  saint  and  martyr.” 
Hugh,  though  a strict  disciplinarian,  was  by  no  means  unpopular 
with  his  subjects.  The  son  of  a soldier  of  Burgundy,  in  his 
character  he  always  displayed  certain  traces  of  his  birth.  He 
used  to  say  that  his  temper  was  hotter  than  pepper,  and  pro- 
fessed himself  ever  grateful  to  his  canons — domini  nostri — who 
had  always  borne  his  infirmities  so  generously,  that  no  quarrel 
nor  contention  had  ever  arisen  between  them,  and  he  was  assured 
of  the  affection  of  every  one  amongst  them.  In  fact,  strength 
and  severity  were  tempered  in  Hugh  by  a kind  consideration 
for  others,  an  unerring  sense  of  justice,  a candour  and  a noble 
and  generous  courage,  which  won  for  him  the  reverence  and 
affection  of  all  who  knew  him.  In  his  energetic  and  busy  life 
there  was  nothing  agitated  or  tumultuous ; it  is  written  as  truly 
of  the  zealous  bishop  as  of  the  solitary  monk,  “ Blessed  are  the 
singlehearted,  for  they  shall  enjoy  much  peace.” 

The  Magna  Vita  is  minute  in  its  portraiture  of  St  Hugh, 
describing  with  interesting  detail  his  lifelong  affection  for  the 
monastic  life,  his  annual  visits  to  Witham — retreats,  we  may  call 
them — in  the  autumn  time,  when  his  household  and  all  his 
people  were  busy  with  their  harvest,  his  pet  swan,  celebrated  by 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  his  frequent,  almost  incessant  conflicts 
with  wickedness  and  injustice.  Omitting,  of  necessity,  though 
reluctantly,  much  that  is  instructive  as  well  as  curious  in  the 
history  of  St  Hugh,  we  must  conclude  this  sketch  with  a briet 
narrative  of  the  more  interesting  events  of  his  later  years,  which 
have  a certain  historical  importance,  as  illustrating  the  characters 
of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  and  his  brother  John,  as  well  as  the 
conduct  and  spirit  of  Hugh  in  his  dealings  with  those  monarchs. 
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I came  down  rushing  from  the  mountain, 

Jubilant  with  pride  and  glee, 

Leaping  through  the  winds,  and  shouting 
TTiat  I had  an  errand  to  the  sea. 

The  rocks  stood  against  me,  and  we  wrestled, 

But  I burst  from  the  holding  of  their  hands, 

Broke  from  their  holding,  and  went  slipping 
And  sliding  into  lower  lands. 

I carolled  as  I went,  and  the  woodlands 
Smiled  as  my  sound  murmured  by ; 

And  the  birds  on  the  wing  heard  me  singing, 

And  dropped  me  a blessing  from  the  sky. 

The  flowers  on  the  bank  heard  me  singing, 

And  the  buds,  that  had  been  red  and  sweet, 

Grew  redder  and  sweeter  as  they  listened, 

And  their  golden  hearts  began  to  beat 

The  cities  through  their  din  heard  me  passing, 

They  came  out  and  crowned  me  with  their  towers 
And  the  trees  hung  up  their  garlands  above  me, 

And  coaxed  me  to  rest  among  their  bowers. 

But  I laughed,  as  I left  them  in  the  sunshine ; 

There  was  never  aught  of  rest  for  me, 

Till  I mingled  my  waters  with  the  ocean, 

Till  I sang  in  the  chorus  of  the  sea. 

Ah  me ! for  my  pride  upon  the  mountain, 

Ah  me ! for  my  beauty  in  the  plains, 

When  my  crest  floated  glorious  in  the  sunshine, 

And  the  clouds  showered  strength  into  my  veins  ! 

Alas,  for  the  blushing  little  blossoms, 

And  the  grasses,  with  their  long  golden  drifts, 

For  the  shadow  of  the  forest  in  the  noontide, 

And  full  handed  cities  with  their  gifts  ! 
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I have  mingled  my  waters  with  the  ocean, 

I have  sung  in  the  chorus  of  the  sea ; 

And  my  soul,  from  the  tumult  of  the  billows, 

Will  never  more  be  jubilant  and  free. 

I sing,  but  the  echo  of  my  mourning 
Returns  to  me  shrieking  back  again, 

One  wild  weak  note  amongst  the  myriads 
That  are  sobbing  ’neath  the  thunders  of  the  main. 

Oh  well,  for  the  dewdrops  on  the  gowan ! 

Oh  well,  for  the  pool  upon  the  height, 

Where  the  birds  gather  thirsty  in  the  noontide, 

And  stars  watch  all  through  the  summer  night ! 

There  is  no  home-returning  for  the  waters 

To  the  mountain  whence  they  came,  glad  and  free  ; 

There  is  no  happy  ditty  for  the  river 
That  has  sung  in  the  chorus  of  the  sea. 

R.  M. 
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We  do  not  propose  to  ourselves  to  write  a history  of  the 
massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  nor  even  to  describe  the  fearful 
scenes  of  guilt  and  misery  that  were  enacted  there ; we  merely 
desire  to  examine  its  cause,  and  to  ascertain  the  judgment 
which  the  Prelates  of  the  Church,  and  Catholics  in  general, 
have  pronounced  upon  it  This  subject  has  been  so  ably  and  so 
repeatedly  dealt  with  in  our  recent  Catholic  literature,  that  some 
explanation  of  the  occasion  which  leads  us  to  ask  our  readers 
attention  again  to  it  seems  to  be  required.  On  the  25th  of  last 
August,  while  the  Church  was  engaged,  in  liturgy  and  divine 
office,  in  commemorating  the  martyrdom  and  triumph  of 
St  Bartholomew  the  Apostle,  some  of  our  Protestant  neighbours 
were  occupied  in  a celebration  of  a very  different  character. 
We  know  that,  from  the  close  of  last  year,  those  who  superintend 
sensational  “ movements,”  and  the  publication  of  inflammatory 
addresses  against  the  Church,  had  selected  the  massacre  of 
St  Bartholomew  as  a subject  that  would  suit  their  purpose. 
When  the  proper  time  came,  the  matter  was  not  forgotten  at 
St  Andrews,  and,  if  we  are  to  credit  Dean  Stanley,  not  only 
there,  but  “in  many  lands  and  churches  elsewhere,  people 
would  be  reminded  that  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday,  formed 
the  anniversary  of  a dreadful  crime,  which,  nearly  three  hundred 
years  ago,  darkened  the  face  of  Europe.” 

Dean  Stanley  was  understood  to  affirm,  and  his  words  are 
open  to  the  interpretation,  though  we  believe  he  has  since 
disavowed  it,  that  we  Catholics  held  an  annual  festival  of 
rejoicing  for  the  massacre.  As  there  is  no  foundation  whatever 
for  such  an  affirmation,  we  conclude  that  the  tercentenary  is  a 
solemnity  in  which  not  we,  but  the  Dean  and  his  fellow 
worshippers  satisfy  their  religious  aspirations.  We  do  not 
claim  to  understand  much  about  Protestant  ceremonials,  yet 
it  strikes  us  that  the  object  and  meaning  of  the  religious 
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observance  of  an  anniversary  should  not  be  very  perplexing. 
But  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  a “ dreadful  crime  ” 
is  mystery  to  us.  The  anniversary  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  day 
claimed  to  be  a thanksgiving,  and,  accordingly,  it  was  not 
altogether  incomprehensible.  But  the  “ darkening  the  face  of 
Europe”  can  hardly  be  matter  of  congratulation.  A crime,  of 
course,  can  always  serve  for  an  illustration  of  some  moral,  yet 
why  should  a preacher  at  St  Andrews  need  to  go  back  three 
hundred  years  or  to  another  country  in  search  of  a piquant 
example  of  selfconfidence  or  intolerance,  the  failings  which 
Dean  Stanley  selected  for  a passing  reprobation  ? 

Something  like  a meaning,  however,  manifests  itself  later  on. 
He  reminds  his  congregation  of  “ the  folly  and  fallibility  of  one 
who  was  then  ( anno  1572),  and  who  was  by  many  still  believed 
to  be,  the  chief  master  of  Europe,  by  whose  express  approbation 
the  dreadful  crime  took  place.  The  medals  which  were  struck 
in  its  honour,  the  pictures  which  still  hang  on  the  walls  of  the 
Vatican,  delineating  its  horrors  as  among  the  glories  of  the 
Papacy,  were  now  disowned  with  shame  and  remorse  by  the 
Papacy  itself.”  Here  then  we  have  Dean  Stanley  formally 
asserting  that  the  crime  in  question  took  place  “ by  the  express 
approbation”  of  the  Pope;  and  in  the  insertion  of  the  word 
fallibility  we  discover  one  at  least  of  the  motives  of  his 
onslaught — namely,  to  use  the  “express  approbation”  of  the 
Pope,  by  which  the  crime  took  place,  as  an  argument  against 
the  doctrine  of  Papal  infallibility. 

Dean  Stanley  was  taken  to  task  by  a Mr.  Wilie,  in  the 
Times  of  September  6th,  and  by  the  writer  of  a leading  article 
in  the  same  paper,  for  what  was  designated  as  a “generous 
inadvertence,”  committed  in  the  last  sentence  of  this  portion  of 
his  sermon.  Both  writers  contended  that  the  Papacy  had  never 
disowned  the  crime,  or  felt  the  least  remorse  for  it  They 
went  on  to  affirm  that  no  Catholic  disowned  it,  or,  indeed,  could 
disown  it  consistently  with  his  creed.  They  asserted  that  it  was 
admitted  by  the  Catholics  themselves  that  the  Popes  had,  as 
Dean  Stanley  said,  caused  the  crime  to  be  committed,  or 
approved  of  it  before  and  after  it  took  place,  and  that  all  this 
was  undoubted  and  incontrovertible. 

In  the  Times  of  the  10th  of  the  same  month,  Dean  Stanley 
vindicates  himself  from  the  charge  of  “generous  inadvertence,” 
and  explains  that  the  Popes  had  privately  and  indirectly 
disowned  the  crime,  though  not  ex  cathedra.  Renewing  his 
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charges  of  complicity  against  them,  he  maintains  that  the 
private  disavowal  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  “the  inscription 
which  originally  identified  the  subject  of  Vasari's  painting,  has 
for  many  years  been  carefully  effaced  or  removed ; that  in  a 
well  known  dictionary,  compiled  in  Rome  by  the  special  favourite 
of  Gregory  the  Sixteenth  (Moroni),  the  existence  of  the  medal 
has  been  denied ; and  that,  in  the  lectures  published  by  so 
eminent  an  authority  as  the  late  Professor  Mohler,  it  is  stated 
that  the  Catholics  took  no  part  in  the  massacre,  and  that  the 
Pope  made  his  thanksgiving  only  because  the  King’s  life  was 
saved.”  The  Dean  refers  us,  for  the  last  two  statements 
{concerning  Moroni  and  Mohler),  to  the  writer  of  an  article  in 
the  North  British  Review , of  October,  1869,  who,  he  tells 
us,  is  “a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  not  less 
distinguished  for  his  learning  than  for  his  anti-Papal  attitude.” 
He  quotes  also,  from  the  same  article,  the  following  passage — 
“That  which  had  been  distinctly  acknowledged  and  defended 
required  to  be  ingeniously  explained  away.  The  same  motive 
which  had  prompted  the  murder  now  prompted  the  lie,”  &c. 
Dean  Stanley  adds,  that  “almost  at  the  moment  of  the 
tercentenary,  the  massacre  was  actually  defended  in  the  organ 
of  the  chief  champion  of  the  Holy  See,  M.  Veuillot” 

We  have  seldom  seen  so  many  inaccurate  statements,  and 
such  disingenious  citations  of  authority,  brought  together  in 
one  short  letter,  as  the  Dean  has  here  committed  himself  to, 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  they  have  elicited  a cloud  of 
mendacious  and  insolent  insinuations  against  Catholics.  To 
notice  them  all  would  only  lead  us  aside  from  our  purpose,  and, 
as  we  desire  to  examine  the  accuracy  of  his  charges  here  stated, 
we  must  forego  the  gratification  of  dealing  for  the  present  with 
the  other  topics  so  freely  introduced  into  this  discussion. 

It  is  a very  common  complaint,  not  only  among  Catholic,  but 
even  among  Protestant  writers,  that  whenever  the  enemies  of 
Catholicity  desire  to  create  ill  feeling  or  promote  religious 
discord,  they  bring  up  the  subject  of  the  St  Bartholomew 
massacre.  Almost  immediately  after  the  event  itself,  and  before 
its  true  character  could  be  recognized,  a cloud  of  pamphlets  were 
published,  giving  a false  account  of  it  and  calling  for  revenge  on 
Catholics.  Voltaire  and  the  infidel  encyclopaedists  made  great 
capital  of  it  to  bring  the  clergy  into  odium,  and  Voltaire  repre- 
sented the  priests  taking  a prominent  part  in  the  butchery.*  At 

* Henriadi* 
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the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  tragedy  of  Charles  the 
Ninth,  written  by  the  regicide  Chenier,  was  acted  in  the  theatres 
of  Paris,  and  in  it  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  was  represented 
blessing  the  poignards  of  the  assassins,  and  giving  the  order  for 
a general  slaughter.*  Later,  M.  Scribe  in  his  libretto  to  the 
popular  opera  of  the  Huguenots , introduces  monks  performing 
that  office.  In  1812,  while  a Catholic  Relief  Bill  was  being 
discussed,  a publication  was  exhibited  in  the  shop  windows  of 
London,  insinuating  that  the  Catholics  had  brought  about  the 
death  of  Mr.  Percival,  who  had  lately  been  assassinated,  and  its 
declared  object  was  to  show  that  “ Papists  keep  no  faith  with 
Protestants.”  It  was  entitled,  “The  Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew, 
or  a Fearful  Warning.” 

Mr.  Canning,  on  the  22nd  of  June,  brought  this  publication 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  spoke  warmly  of  its  mis- 
chievous and  insidious  tendency.  “Why  publish,”  he  asks, 
“such  a narrative  at  the  present  moment  ? What  purpose,  what 
legitimate  feeling  can  it  be  intended  to  gratify  ? What  have  the 
public  now  to  do  with  Charles  the  Ninth  and  Admiral  Coligny  ? 
. . . Why  represent  these  horrid  scenes  to  the  eyes  of  the 
populace  ? What  good  can  it  do  to  recall  the  memory  of  them  ? 
If  the  torch  of  religious  animosity  could  be  rekindled,  what 
would  the  effect  be  but  to  risk  the  safety  of  the  British 
Empire?”  He  then  recalls  a passage  from  Burke’s  Letter  to  a 
Member  of  the  Assembly.  “ It  was  but  the  other  day  that  they 
(the  Parisians)  caused  this  very  massacre  to  be  acted  on  the 
stage.  They  introduced  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  in  his  robes  of 
function,  ordering  general  slaughter.  Was  this  spectacle  intended 
to  make  the  Parisians  abhor  persecution  and  loathe  the  effusion  of 
blood  ? No  ; it  was  to  teach  them  to  persecute  /”  Canning  does 
not  exactly  say  this  of  the  author  of  the  publication  which  he  so 
severely  denounces.  “ But,”  he  adds,  “ this  I must  say,  that  the 
mistaken  zeal  and  perverse  ingenuity  which  such  a publication 
displays,  naturally  subject  him  to  observations  such  as  those  of 
Mr.  Burke.  ”f 

We  cannot  refrain  from  adding  to  the  above  one  or  two  more 
extracts,  from  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  thoroughly  English 

* It  is  well  known  that  he  was  in  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  massacre,  and  had 
been  there  for  some  months  previously. 

+ The  late  encouragement  give  to  “No  Popery ” ruffianism  has  drawn  forth 
manifestos  which  were  posted  about  London  in  September  of  a far  more  abominable 
type  than  “the  Fearful  Warning.” 
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newspapers  of  our  time,  which  has  been  elicited  by  this  recent 
exhibition  of  “mistaken  zeal”  and  “perverse  ingenuity” — 

The  Times , for  some  purpose  of  its  own,  apparently  wants  to  hound  on 
English  feeling  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  as  if  there  were  any  need  of 
inflaming  the  hate  and  dread  with  which  they  have  been  regarded  by  the 
masses  of  the  English  people  ever  since  the  Council  of  the  Vatican  declared 
the  Pope’s  infallibility,  and  Prince  Bismarck  gained  something  like  popularity 
here  by  appealing  to  the  popular  fanaticism  of  Germany  to  expel  the  Jesuits 
and  harass  the  Church.  . . . It  is  an  ominous  and  discreditable  symptom 
of  the  passions  of  the  day,  when  a great  paper  like  the  Times  uses  its 
influence  deliberately  to  inflame  religious  animosities  by  statements  palpably 
untrue.* 

The  same  paper,  in  its  next  issue,  September  14th,  remarks 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  Times  had  been  obliged  “ virtually, 
though  not  expressly,”  to  retract  its  assertion  that  no  true 
Roman  Catholic,  “ not  liberal  to  laxity,”  would  admit  that  the 
massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  was  a crime  or  even  a mistake. 
The  letters  of  Sir  George  Bowyer,  Mr.  Archer  Shee,  Lord 
Denbigh,  and  Dr.  Newman,  had  forced  the  Times — not  to 
retract,  for  the  Times  never  retracts  anything,  however  false  and 
calumnious — but  to  wriggle  pompously  out  of  its  assertion,  first, 
by  excluding  all  English  Catholic  gentlemen  from  the  category 
of  “true  Roman  Catholics,”  and  then  all  whom  it  styles 
“ Gallican  Catholics,”  and  finally,  as  the  Spectator  says,  “ con- 
veying the  impression  that  it  wishes  to  define  ‘true  Roman 
Catholics  ’ as  meaning  nothing  more  than  Roman  Catholics 
who  could  defend  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  which 
case  we  need  not  remark  that  its  assertion  of  last  week  was  not 
merely  true,  but  a truism,  though,  unfortunately,  so  expressed  as 
to  seem  like  a fierce  and  paradoxical  charge  of  cruel  and  bloody 
intolerance  against  all  true  Roman  Catholics.”  The  writer  adds, 
“ No  falser  or  more  mischievous  statement,  in  the  present  state 
of  British  politics,  can  hardly  be  conceived — unless  one  that 
modem  Protestant  feeling  would  justify  a massacre  of  Roman 
Catholics.”"!"  The  truth,  however,  is  that  the  little  committee  of 
bigots  who  manage  the  Times  did  not  quite  want  to  massacre 
Catholics,  though  they  are  in  the  daily  habit  of  morally  assas- 
sinating them.  They  only  wanted  to  influence,  not  public  opinion, 
but  public  prejudice  and  the  fierce  passions  of  the  masses,  so  as 
either  to  intimidate  the  Government  from  proposing  a fair 
Education  measure  for  Ireland,  or  to  make  it  impossible  that 
such  a measure  should  be  carried,  if  proposed.  The  Times 

* Spectator,  September  7th.  t September  14th. 
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knows  well  enough  that,  after  the  English  and  Scotch  Education 
Bills,  there  is  not  a shred  or  rag  of  reasonable  argument  left 
against  the  doing  of  simple  justice  to  the  wishes  of  the  Irish 
people  in  the  matter  of  education.  But,  if  there  is  no  respectable 
argument  left  against  this,  there  is  plenty  of  by  no  means 
respectable  " British-lionism  ” which  may  prevent,  if  it  chooses, 
the  security  of  the  empire  being  consolidated  by  the  granting  to 
Ireland  that  equal  measure,  less  than  which  her  inhabitants 
would  not  be  worthy  of  freedom  if  they  consented  to  accept 
And  the  men  who  guide  the  Times  know  full  well  that  any  lie 
will  do  well  enough  to  rouse  this  unreasoning  and  brutal  violence 
of  English  prejudice,  and  that  a good  round  old  lie,  a hundred 
times  refuted,  like  that  about  the  massacre,  will  serve  their 
purpose  as  well  as  another. 

JBut  to  return  to  the  immediate  question.  The  passage  in  the 
Spectator y just  quoted  by  us,  was  provoked  by  the  article  of  the 
6th  of  September,  which  we  have  already  referred  to.  The  letter 
of  Dean  Stanley,  or  the  further  correspondence  his  letter  had 
given  rise  to,  had  not  then  appeared.  We  do  not  wish  to  impute 
to  any  one  motives  which  do  not  stand  on  the  face  of  his  acts. 
We  presume  Dean  Stanley  has  not  thought  of  raising  a perse- 
cution against  Catholics,  but  no  one  can  act  as  he  has  done,  can 
bring  into  exercise  such  "perverse  ingenuity”  in  support  of 
misstatements  palpably  untrue,  in  suggesting  topics  calculated 
to  inflame  the  religious  animosities  of  an  ignorant  and  prejudiced 
public,  without  a desire  to  promote  distrust  and  alienation 
between  different  classes  of  his  fellow  subjects.  He  may,  in  the 
present  crisis  of  the  Established  Church,  desire  to  frighten 
people  from  contemplating  the  supernatural  form  of  the  Church 
which  is  the  spouse  of  Christ  He  may,  in  his  scheme  of 
ecclesiastical  policy,  seek  for  another  argument  to  rid  himself  of 
the  principles  embodied  in  the  Athanasian  Creed  ;*  but  it  is 
monstrous  to  speak  of  an  " interesting  historical  question,”  as  he 
does,  in  connection  with  a movement  such  as  he  has  been 
engaged  in.  Our  readers  will  excuse  the  plain  language  we 
adopt.  Dean  Stanley  speaks  of  "absolute  falsehoods”  and 
" lies.”  Even  more  galling  imputations  are  freely  flung  about  by 
his  supporters.  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  we  should 

* “ The  sanction  of  it  (the  massacre)  was  but  a tremendous  exemplification  of  the 
ame  principles  as  those  which  are  embodied  in  Jewell’s  Apology  in  the  canons  of  the 
Convocation  of  1640,  in  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  in  the  damnatoiy 
clauses  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  ” (Dean  Stanley,  Letter  to  the  Times). 
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not  give  expression  to  the  contempt  we  feel  for  the  method 
of  the  controversy  we  have  to  reply  to. 

One  would  imagine,  by  reading  what  has  been  written  on 
the  Protestant  side  of  this  question,  that  the  contention  of 
Catholics  is  to  justify  the  massacre.  Our  readers  need  not  be 
told  that  it  is  no  such  thing,  and  that  Catholics  as  a body 
reprobate  and  disavow  it  There  were  a few  Catholic  writers, 
who,  for  reasons  we  shall  explain  later,  defended  it  at  the  time 
of  the  massacre,  or  while  the  passions  it  excited  were  yet  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  men.  We  have  consulted  a large  number  of 
Catholic  writers  on  the  subject,  and  we  have  not  found  one, 
except  those  who  lived  at  a time  when  they  might  have  been 
witnesses  of  the  scene,  who  does  not  reprobate  and  repudiate 
the  massacre.  Not  to  mention  at  least  fifty  writers  whom 
we  could  easily  allege,  we  give  the  names  of  a few  who 
will  not  be  suspected  of  not  being  Catholics,  “ really  such,” 
as  the  Times  says.  Moroni,  “the  special  favourite  of  Gregory 
the  Sixteenth,”  condemns  it.*  M.  Veuillot,  “the  chief  champion 
of  the  Holy  See” — whom  Dean  Stanley  introduces  as  defending 
it,  or  procuring  its  defence,  “ at  the  very  time  of  the  tercente- 
nary ” — M.  Veuillot,  in  two  letters  to  the  Univers , dated  the 
29th  and  30th  of  August,  most  emphatically  condemns  it  He 
affirms  that  it  is  not  to  be  defended.  He  compares  it  to  the 
assassinations  of  1794 — “En  1572  et  en  1794,  quelques  sc616rats 
firent  pdrir  quelques  sc616rats,  c’est  mon  avis  formel.”  Father 
Perrone,  whom  no  one  will  accuse  of  not  being  a Catholic,  really 
such,  condemns  it.*f*  The  Civiltd  Cattolica,  said  by  Protestants 
to  be  the  organ  of  the  Holy  See,  condemns  itt 

No,  notwithstanding  the  bold,  and  we  must  add,  impudent 
assertion  that  Catholics  defend  the  massacre,  we  proclaim 
that  it  was  a crime ; but  we  also  contend  that  the  Church  had 
nothing  to  say  to  it.  It  never  took  place  by  the  express 


• Dizionario  storico  EccUsiastico.  Hugonotti. 
f L' A mi co  di  casa  smascherato  anno  1872. 

X The  Civilta , vol.  xi.,  p.  28,  contrasts  the  victory  of  Lepanto  with  the  massacre  : 
“ Se  non  che,  grandivario  correa  tra  le  due  vittorie ; giacche  la  prima,  come  era  stata 
di  gran  lunga  piu  splendida  e decisiva,  cosi  era  purissima  di  ogni  macchia  e degna 
dei  pieni  applausi  di  tutta  la  Christianity ; laddove  la  seconda,  non  ostante  le  appa- 
renza  di  giustizia  e di  zelo,  onde  Carlo  IX.  si  era  studiato  di  rivesterla,  lasciava 
transparire  dei  sospetti  e delle  ombre  sinistre  di  violenza  illegale  e di  crudely  le  quali 
temperavano  d’assai  il  giubilo  di  sinceri  cattolici.”  The  extract  speaks  not  only  for 
the  judgment  of  the  writer,  but  for  the  feelings  with  which  Catholics  regarded  it  in 
Rome  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence. 
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approbation  of  a Pope,  as  Dean  Stanley  tells  us.  The  Popes 
never  counselled  it ; they  could  have  known  nothing  about  it 
until  it  was  all  over.  They  then  never  approved  of  the  massacre 
as  it  is  known  to  us  in  history . False  representations,  studiously 
prepared,  were  made  to  them,  representing  that  which  was  a 
crime,  as  an  act  of  justice  in  accordance  with  recognized  laws ; 
as  an  act,  also,  that  brought  safety  and  peace  to  France.  Such 
an  act  the  Pope  approved,  but  not  what  we  know  to  be  the 
massacre  of  St  Bartholomew.  Moreover,  we  contend  that  it  was 
not  undertaken  from  religious  motives ; that  none  of  the  clergy 
knew  of  the  design,  or  took  part  in  the  execution ; that  all 
through,  in  its  instigators,  in  its  objects,  in  its  instruments,  it 
was  purely  political,  one  in  a series  of  reprisals  brought  about 
by  the  conflict  of  human  vices  and  human  passions — a coup 
d'tiat,  whose  whole  explanation  lies  in  the  situation  of  the 
contending  factions  who  were  then  pitted  against  each  other 
in  France. 

The  Times  says  this  is  not  a historical  question,  and 
Englishmen  are  warned  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  entangled 
in  such  in  their  discussions  with  Catholics.  The  “first  blush,” 
we  are  told,  is  enough.  Let  it  be  so  for  such  as  are  satisfied 
to  read  history  as  it  has  hitherto  been  but  too  commonly 
taught  in  this  country.  But  with  every  respect  for  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Times , we  conceive  this  to  be  a purely  historical 
question.  It  is  in  the  direct  interest  of  persons  who  wish  others 
to  believe  what  is  utterly  contrary  to  fact  and  to  evidence,  to 
persuade  them  that  the  matter  is  not  a historical  question.  The 
infallibility  is,  of  course,  introduced  into  every  Catholic  question 
nowadays,  per  fas  et  nefas.  We  shall  have  a word  to  say  before 
we  conclude  concerning  the  infallibility,  but  for  our  present 
purpose,  to  make  good  what  we  have  asserted,  we  go  to 
history. 

Up  to  the  present  century,  historians  were  divided  on  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  was 
long  premeditated  or  not  Those  who  accused  the  Pope  of 
complicity  in  it  felt  the  necessity  of  the  premeditation  theory, 
for  if  it  had  entirely  arisen  out  of  circumstances  immediately 
preceding  its  occurrence,  it  was  evident  the  Popes  could  have 
known  nothing  about  it  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  many 
who  exculpated  the  Pope  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no 
evidence  of  his  complicity,  though  they  conceived  there  was 
evidence  of  premeditation  on  the  part  of  Catharine  de  Media's 
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or  Charles  the  Ninth,  or  even  of  Philip  the  Second  and  the 
Duke  of  Alva.  Since  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the 
publication  from  manuscripts  of  the  diplomatic  correspondence 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  France,  Spain,  Brussels,  Venice, 
Florence,  and  Rome,  has  effected  a revolution  in  the  judgment 
of  historians.  The  theory  of  premeditation,  among  historians 
who  have  made  this  a special  study,  has,  we  may  say,  entirely 
disappeared,  and  the  evidence  of  the  massacre  being  the  issue 
of  events  close  upon  its  occurrence  is  established.  Such  is  the 
judgment  of  Chateaubriand,  who  discovered  the  manuscript 
containing  the  Salviati  cyphers ; of  Soldan,*  Ranke,  Trognon, 
Monaghan,  Polenz,  Michelet,  H.  Martin,  Alzog,  Gandy,  Guerin, 
the  continuator  of  Sir  James  Stephen's  History  of  England,  and 
others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Of  those  who  defend  the  premeditation  theory,  some  refer 
the  first  project  of  the  massacre  to  the  brief  sent  by  Pius  the 
Fifth  to  Charles  on  his  ascending  the  French  throne  in  156061. 
Others  attribute  it  to  the  conference  at  Bayonne  between 
Catharine  de  Medici,  Elisabeth,  her  daughter,  Queen  of  Spain, 
and  the  Duke  of  Alva,  in  1565.  Mr.  Keightley,  apparently 
unconscious  of  the  researches  of  Continental  writers,  put  forward 
this  view  in  Lardners  Cyclopedia  in  1830.  Several  writers  hold 
that  the  peace  of  St  Germain-en-Laye,  entered  into  in  August, 
1570,  between  the  King  and  the  Huguenots,  was  made  on  the 
part  of  the  King  in  bad  faith  and  with  the  intention  of 
entrapping  the  Huguenots.  This  view  was  sustained  by  the 
continuator  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  History  of  England 
published  in  1831.  The  continuator  of  Sir  James  Stephen's 
History,  writing  still  later,  holds  that  the  massacre  was  com- 
mitted by  Catharine  and  her  sons  with  deliberation,  but 
that  no  one  who  has  had  to  do  with  public  affairs  will  fall 
into  the  error  of  ascribing  to  a treacherous  design  the 
expedition  to  Flanders -f*  and  the  marriage  of  Henry  of 
Navarre,  both  which  followed  the  pacification  of  1570.  He 
admits  premeditation  on  the  part  of  Catharine  for  some  weeks, 
but  ^denies  that  it  could  have  existed  for  two  years.  This  is  to 
a great  extent  our  own  view,  and  we  believe  we  can  point  to  the 
very  occasion  which  made  Catharine,  in  August,  1572,  change 
the  policy  that  had  dictated  the  peace  in  August,  1570.  We 

* Ita  Theiner,  Annates,  i.  42 ; Gandy,  Revue  des  Questions  Historiques,  voL  i.f 
p.  67. 

+ This  expedition  took  place  in  June,  1572. 
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shall  speak  more  at  length  of  these  varying  theories  and  of  the 
events  on  which  they  are  based. 

This  marked  diversity  among  historians  should  point  out 
that,  if  there  was  any  evidence  of  a plot  at  Bayonne  or  elsewhere, 
or  if  there  was  any  proof  of  complicity  on  the  part  of  the  Pope, 
such  counter  theories  could  never  be  proposed ; and  we  may 
further  remark  that  when  serious  historians  bring  together  the 
elements  for  ascertaining  the  time  when  premeditation  began, 
they  make  little  or  no  account  of  the  arguments  or  documents 
brought  forward  by  polemical  controversialists  against  the  Pope. 

We  must,  nevertheless,  examine  these  documents ; nor 
should  we  forget  that  to  read  history  correctly  we  should  try 
to  see  its  monuments  in  the  light  in  which  they  were  created. 
The  language  a man  makes  use  of  should  be  interpreted  by  a 
knowledge  of  his  character  and  an  appreciation  of  the  projects 
he  is  engaged  in.  We  do  not  explain  the  address  of  a general 
to  his  troops  before  a battle  in  the  same  way  as  the  whispers  of 
a burglar  to  his  co-partner  in  crime.  If  we  regard  the  Roman 
Pontiff  as  he  then  was,  as  the  head  of  the  confederation  of 
Christian  princes  and  the  chief  inspirer  of  international 
enterprise,  we  shall  find  a different  meaning  in  his  words  than 
they  extract  from  them  who  regard  him  as  the  incarnation 
of  cruelty  and  duplicity.  Let  us  study  history  on  broad  and 
unprejudiced  principles,  and  we  shall  find  it  leads  to  truth. 

When  Charles  the  Ninth  was  called  to  the  throne  of  France 
in  December,  1560,  he  was  little  over  ten  years  of  age,  and  found 
the  kingdom  in  a more  helpless  and  distracted  state  than,  perhaps, 
it  had  ever  been  before.  For  nearly  forty  years  the  Huguenots 
had  been  steadily  gaining  ground,  and  had  now  acquired  a mili- 
tary status  and  position  that  rendered  them  formidable  to  the 
Government  In  religion  they  were  followers  of  Calvin,  and  the 
nominal  submission  they  acknowledged  to  a Catholic  sovereign 
was  but  a pretext  for  making  war  against  the  Government*  They 
taught  that  Catholics  should  be  persecuted  and  exterminated. 
Their  chief  object  was  to  overturn  the  Church.f  The  cause  of  the 
Huguenots  was  espoused  and  sustained  by  the  allied  houses  of 
Bourbon  and  Ch&tillon;  Antony  of  Navarre,  Cond6  and  Admiral 
Coligny  dividing  its  chieftainship  and  administration  between 
them.  They  had  a perfect  military  system  established ; their 
lieutenants  and  sublieutenants,  collectors  of  imposts  and  military 

* Conf.  Capefigue,  Histoire  dc  la  Rlforme  et  de  la  Ligue , t.  i.,  c.  xxxix. 

t Vide  Revue  des  Questions  Historiques,  vol.  i,  p.  24. 
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training  establishments  being  appointed  and  organized,  where- 
ever  members  of  the  sect  were  to  be  found.  They  had  their 
diplomatic  agents  at  foreign  Courts,  not  of  course  recognized, 
but  in  private.  They  could  at  any  time  assemble  an  army  fit 
to  take  the  field  against  the  Government  troops,  and  had  a fleet 
on  the  sea  that  waged  a privateer  and  pirate  war  against  the 
merchant  shipping  of  Catholic  States.* * * §  Wherever  they  had  the 
power  they  drove  out  the  Catholic  priests,  sacked  the  churches 
and  monasteries,  tore  down  the  sacred  pictures,  desecrated  the 
altars,  scattered  the  relics  of  saints  about  the  streets,  and  com- 
mitted the  most  heinous  sacrileges  in  the  convents  of  religious 
women.-f* 

If  opposed,  they  put  to  death  the  Catholics  that  fell  into 
their  hands,  and  though  none  of  these  massacres  equal  in  the 
number  of  slain  or  in  the  importance  of  its  results  that  of 
St  Bartholomew,  they  generally  had  a character  of  greater 
wantonness,  of  more  inhuman  cruelty,  and  more  revolting 
malice.  J They  were  secretly  allied  to  the  enemies  of  France,  and 
on  occasion  betrayed  the  interests  of  their  country  in  favour  of 
the  enemy.§  They  openly  boasted  of  their  purpose  to  march  to 
Rome,  and,  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  there  were  serious 
apprehensions  in  Italy  of  an  invasion  by  them. 

As  Charles  was  but  a child,  his  mother,  Catharine  de  Medici, 
was  appointed  his  guardian.  She  was  brought  up  at  a Court 
where  the  principles  taught  in  the  del  Principe  were  the  fashion. 
Catharine  was  a disciple  of  Machiavelli,  and  had  studied  him  to 
some  purpose.  Of  religion  she  had  little^  though  she  would 
treat  its  ministers  with  respect  when  she  had  no  motive  of  acting 
otherwise  towards  them.  She  consulted  sorcerers  rather  than 
the  clergy,  and  some  of  her  most  important  political  steps  were 
taken  in  compliance  with  their  prognostications.  She  was  fond 
of  compromise,  and  would  keep  fair  with  opposing  factions, 
using  them  alternately  for  her  own  designs.  From  the  beginning 
of  her  regency  she  opposed  the  Spaniards  privately,  but  would 
never  consent  to  declare  war  openly  against  them.  She  courted 
the  Protestant  Powers,  and  assured  them  to  the  last  of  her 
sympathies.  She  could  not  bear  a rival  in  her  influence  over 

* Cf.  Relatione  de  MichieL  Alb&i ; Relationi  Vcneti,  prima  serie,  L iv.,  p.  300. 

t Lettres  de  Languet,  passim.  L'Histoire  de  France , du  P.  Daniel,  t x.  H.  Martin  ; 
Histoire  de  France , t.  ix.  * 

$ Martin,  loc.  cit. 

§ Relatione  de  Mickiel , loc.  cit.,  p.  23. 
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the  King;  as  soon  as  either  faction,  by  victory  or  counsel, 
obtained  some  ascendancy,  it  felt  the  resentment  of  the  Queen 
Mother.  She  had  immense  control  over  her  children,  so  much 
so  that  Charles,  who  was  peculiarly  liable  to  fall  under  the 
dominion  of  a stronger  mind,  could  never  resist  her  ultimate 
appeal  when  she  happened  to  come  into  collision  with  the  ruling 
characters  of  his  council  board.*  The  party  that  set  itself  most 
conspicuously  in  opposition  to  the  Huguenots  was  headed  by 
the  Guises.  They  were  deadly  opponents  of  the  house  of 
Chdtillon,  and  were  ready  to  fight  the  Huguenots  d outranoe, 
but,  owing  to  their  power  and  popularity  with  the  Catholics, 
were  not  regarded  with  favour  by  Catharine  de  Medici. 

At  this  time  the  Roman  Pontiff  was  the  political  head  of  the 
confederation  of  Catholic  States.  Pius  the  Fifth  was  on  the 
Pontifical  throne,  and  to  him  it  belonged,  in  the  first  place,  to 
look  to  the  security  of  Europe.  In  this  sense  Dean  Stanley  is 
right  in  saying  that  he  was  the  “ chief  master  of  Europe,”  but 
the  Dean  is  mistaken  in  asserting  that  Catholics  yet  claim  for 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  the  same  position.  The  political  consti- 
tution of  Christendom  has  passed  away.  It  was  a human  and 
not  a divine  institution,  and  is  now  utterly  a thing  of  the  past 

When  he  ascended  the  Pontifical  throne  in  1556  he  saw 
Europe  gravely  threatened  with  a twofold  danger.  The  Turks 
had  been  advancing  from  the  East ; their  power  in  the 
Mediterranean  was  simply  irresistible  ; they  threatened  a 
descent  on  Italy,  nor  could  any  one  see  how  they  were  to  be 
met  and  driven  back.  The  Protestants  were  making  head  in 
the  West;  restless,  insatiable,  and  implacable,  they  vowed  the 
destruction  of  the  Church,  and  were  thought  to  be  preparing  for 
a descent  upon  Rome.f  They  also,  as  yet,  seemed  almost 
unchecked  in  their  career  of  sacrilege  and  devastation.  Pius 
had  to  address  himself  to  the  task  of  encountering  these 
dangers,  and  he  did  so  with  wonderful  energy  and  wisdom. 
He  formed  an  alliance  to  meet  the  Turks,  collected  a fleet 
partly  from  the  resources  of  his  own  States,  sent  large  supplies 
of  money  from  his  own  exchequer,  and  lived  to  hear  of  the 
triumph  of  Lepanto  in  1571.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  Charles 
being  called  to  the  throne  of  France  (1560),  he  sent  a special 
envoy  to  treat  with  the  Regent  about  taking  measures  to  resist 
the  Huguenots. 

* Relatione  de  Cavilli  Alb&i,  loc.  dt,  p.  316 ; Michid,  281. 

t Declaration  pour  servir  de  reglement;  Ap.  Soulier,  Hitt,  du  Cahrimsme,  p.  1 19. 
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Catholics  had  little  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of 
France  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Reformation.  Her  flag  had 
been  repeatedly  united  with  that  of  the  Turks  and  Protestants  in 
contest  with  sovereigns  fighting  for  the  Catholic  cause.  At  home 
the  French  sovereigns  allowed  the  Huguenots  to  play  fast  and 
loose  with  their  engagements.  Though  not  yet  a tenth  part  of 
the  population,  they  had  usurped  the  churches,  suppressed  the 
Catholic  worship,  and  slaughtered  the  priests  in  many  places. 
In  large  districts,  for  a time,  no  priest  dared  make  his  appear- 
ance. With  a little  determination  the  Government  could  have 
put  an  end  to  these  disorders,  but  they  were  permitted  to 
extend,  often  without  molestation  and  with  impunity. 

The  Pope  therefore  proposed  to  the  young  King  measures 
of  effectual  suppression  of  those  who  were  worse  than  pirates  at 
sea  and  brigands  on  the  land.  No  peace,  no  toleration  was  to 
be  given  to  them  ; they  must  be  exterminated.  For  this  purpose 
he  proposed  to  send  money  and  forces  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  the  Government  He  recommended  a firm  alliance  with 
Spain  and  vigorous  and  prompt  action,  and  the  French  Govern- 
ment undertook  to  make  both  of  these  measures  a part  of 
their  policy.  In  compliance  with  this  understanding,  he  sent 
Catharine  large  sums  of  money  from  the  Pontifical  treasury, 
and  having  obtained  troops  from  the  Government  of  Venice 
to  assist  in  the  enterprise,  a small  army  of  Roman  and 
Venetian  forces  entered  France  under  the  command  of  Sforza, 
Count  of  Santa-Fiore. 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  brief  of  Pius  the  Fifth  and 
his  convention  with  the  French  Government,  nor  is  anything 
more  than  what  we  have  related  alleged,  to  show  his  com- 
plicity with  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew.  We  ask  in 
all  soberness,  is  there  the  shadow  of  a proof  here  that  the 
Pontiff  intended  to  instigate  any  one  to  commit  an  act  of 
treachery  and  coldblooded  murder  ? Would  any  historian 
seriously  listen  to  such  a proof  as  this  ? But  let  us  consider 
the  matter  further.  The  Pope  speaks  his  mind,  not  secretly, 
but  in  the  most  open  and  public  way  possible,  in  a formal  brief. 
He  sends  soldiers  and  the  sinews  of  war.  The  Huguenots  were 
at  this  time  already  up  in  arms — in  open  rebellion.  Does  the 
Pope  counsel  an  insidious  peace  that  they  may  be  ensnared  ? No ; 
he  expects  that  the  war  will  be  promptly  and  vigorously  waged. 
This  is  the  means,  and  not  private  butcheiy,  that  he  suggests. 

“ But  he  desires  the  King  to  exterminate  the  heretics.”  This 
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is  true ; but,  in  the  first  place,  at  least  in  those  times,  a sovereign 
sending  an  army  to  exterminate  rebels  was  not  supposed  to 
direct  a course  foreign  to  the  laws  of  war.  Whatever  the 
extermination  of  war  meant,  it  was  to  be  carried  out  by  soldiers*, 
and  not  by  assassins.  Sixtus  the  Fifth  is  praised  by  all,  because 
he  vowed  to  exterminate  brigands  from  the  Papal  states.  He 
did  so  effectually,  yet  no  one  speaks  of  him  as  a murderer.  The 
Huguenots  were  worse  than  brigands ; they  were  destroyers. 
Why,  then,  should  Pius  be  blamed  for  cooperating  in  their 
extermination  from  France  ? Protestant  writers  remember  only 
that  they  were  heretics.  It  may  be  true  that  they  are  somewhat 
calumniated,  but  the  Pope  held  them  to  be  worse  than  the 
Italian  brigands ; and  even  Protestant  writers  speak  of  them 
with  equal  severity.  Nor  can  Protestants,  although  they  loudly 
boast  of  their  spirit  of  toleration,  consistently  blame  the  Pope 
for  his  outspoken  advice. 

The  following  words  were  expressed  in  the  coronation  oath 
of  William  and  Mary  on  becoming  King  and  Queen  of  Scotland: 
“We  swear  to  root  out  all  heretics  and  enemies  to  the  true 
worship  of  God,  that  shall  be  convicted,  by  the  true  Kirk  of 
God,  of  the  aforesaid  crimes,  out  of  our  lands  and  empire  of 
Scotland,1’  &c.  We  know  well  what  this  means.  The  law  bound 
the  sovereign  to  extirpate  Catholics  in  a way  that  was  never 
proposed  by  Pius  the  Fifth  to  the  King  of  France.  The  Pope 
spoke  of  rebels,  and  men  with  arms  in  their  hands,  seeking  the 
overthrow  of  the  established  order  of  things.  The  Scotch  law 
was  directed  against  those  whose  only  crime  was  their  fidelity  to 
the  faith  of  their  ancestors.  Yet  we  do  not  accuse  it  of  pre- 
tending to  promote  assassination.  Pius  uses  language  of  the  way 
an  army  should  act  with  regard  to  rebels  in  the  field  who  were 
faithless,  and  to  be  bound  by  no  treaty;  and  he  is  said  to 
instigate  to  treachery  and  assassination. 

It  is  pleasant  to  behold  Dean  Stanley  coming  to  our  assist- 
ance on  this  question  of  extermination.  In  his  lectures  on  the 
Jewish  Church,  he  defends  the  slaughter  of  the  Canaanites  by 
Joshua,  and  excuses  Jael  for  putting  Sisera  to  death.  We  do 
not  blame  him  for  this,  but  he  adds,  “ We  ourselves  are  almost 
inclined,  in  consideration  of  the  greatness  of  the  necessity,  and 
the  confusion  of  the  time,  to  praise  the  murder  of  Marat  by 
Charlotte  Corday,  * the  angel  of  assassination,’  as  she  has  been 
termed  by  an  historian  of  unquestioned  humanity.”0  He  tells 

* Jewish  Churchy  Lecture  xiv. 
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us  that  during  the  Indian  mutiny,  at  a time  when  the  belief  in 
the  Sepoy  atrocities  prevailed,  letters  were  received  “ from  con- 
scientious and  religious  men”  to  this  effect:  “The  Book  of 
Joshua  is  now  being  read  in  Church,  It  expresses  exactly  what 
we  are  all  feeling.  I never  before  understood  the  force  of  that 
part  of  the  Bible.” 

The  Dean  has  an  admiration  for  Mr.  Carlyle,  “ who,  as  well 
by  his  genius  and  learning  as  by  his  command  of  the  sympathies 
of  the  rising  generation,  in  a great  measure  represents  the  most 
advanced  intelligence  of  our  age.”  He  quotes  this  gentleman’s 
opinion  of  the  massacre  of  Drogheda.  This  was  a coldblooded 
massacre  of  women  and  children,  done  in  the  name  of  religion, 
by  order  of  Cromwell,  and  the  history  of  fanaticism  does  not 
present  an  instance  of  so  inhuman  and  fiendish  a butchery. 

“ Oliver’s  proceedings,”  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  quoted  by  the  Dean, 
“ here  have  been  the  theme  of  much  loud  criticism  and  sibylline 
execration,  into  which  it  is  not  our  plan  to  enter  at  present 
Terrible  surgery  this ; but  is  it  surgery  and  judgment,  or  atro- 
cious murder  merely?  Oliver  Cromwell  did  believe  in  God's 
judgments,  and  did  not  believe  in  rosewater  plan  of  surgery — 
which,  in  fact,  is  this  editor’s  case  too!” 

Dean  Stanley  does  not  settle  the  question  “whether  we 
justify  this  or  any  like  application  of  Joshua’s  example  in  later 
times;”  but  apropos  of  said  question,  he  quotes  the  following 
from  one  of  Dr.  Arnold’s  sermons — “ It  is  better  that  the  wicked 
should  be  destroyed  a hundred  times  over  than  that  they  should 
tempt  those  who  are  as  yet  innocent  to  join  their  company.” 
Surely  people  who  teach  in  this  way,  no  matter  how  ready 
they  may  be  to  condemn  the  faults  of  their  “spiritual  fore- 
fathers,” have  no  right  to  accuse  the  Popes,  or  condemn  them 
for  urging  the  extermination  of  the  French  Huguenots. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Philip  of  Spain  set  himself  from 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  to  suppress  heresy  with  a strong  hand, 
and  that  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  recommending  a like  course 
to  the  Kings  of  France.  He  made  use  of  language  similar  to 
that  of  Pius  the  Fifth,  and  like  him  offered  military  assistance 
to  enable  the  French  Court  to  put  his  advice  in  execution.  What 
we  desire  to  ascertain  is  whether  he  ever  suggested  that  this 
should  be  done  by  illegal  means.  The  question  only  indirectly 
bears  upon  our  present  inquiry ; nevertheless,  it  may  be  well  to 
examine  the  evidence  on  both  sides.  If  Philip  ever  suggested 
this  course,  it  is  admitted  that  he  did  so  through  his  representative, 
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Alva,  at  the  conference  of  Bayonne  in  1565.  Yet  what  took 
place  there?  It  was  proposed,  we  are  told,  to  extirpate  the 
heretics,  yet  what  means  were  suggested  to  secure  that  object  ? 
Alva  proposed  that  five  or  six  of  those  who  were  at  the  head  of 
the  rebellion  should  be  seized  and  have  their  heads  cut  off.* 
He  had  some  difficulty  in  bringing  Catharine  to  a specific  engage- 
ment, but  she  promised  that  on  her  return  to  Paris  she  would 
have  the  edict  of  pacification  put  in  force,  and  the  (Huguenot) 
ministers  were  so  compromised  by  the  violation  of  the  edict  that 
she  hoped  to  be  able  to  banish  them  all  from  France.  The  diffi- 
culty in  acceding  to  Alva’s  suggestion  was  that  the  Crown  was 
not  prepared  to  maintain  the  war.  Alva,  nevertheless,  seemed 
satisfied  with  this  resolution,  but  Santa  Croce,  the  Nuncio,  did 
not  see  how  it  could  serve  for  the  extirpation  of  the  heresy  or 
for  the  punishment  of  those  who  had  contravened  the  edict.*f 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  words  of  Alva,  which  are 
everything  in  the  present  inquiry,  were  without  effect.  What 
their  meaning  could  be,  we  may  gather  from  this,  that  he  spoke 
of  men  who  had  been  guilty  of  every  crime,  and  had  a short  time 
before  treacherously  handed  over  two  French  strongholds  to  the 
English,  who  were  at  that  very  time  at  war  with  France,  and 
who  had  kept  up  negotiations  with  England,  and  received  large 
sums  of  money  for  their  treasonable  conduct.  To  urge  a 
sovereign  to  have  the  heads  of  five  or  six  leaders  of  a rebellion 
such  as  this  cut  off,  does  not  seem  strange  or  unjustifiable. 

When  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Count  Genlis  by  Alva,  in 
July,  1572,  reached  Philip,  he  charged  the  Apostolic  Nuncio 
at  Madrid,  to  communicate  with  Charles  in  order  that  the  rest 
of  the  Huguenots  might  be  got  rid  of.  Rossano  writes  as  follows 
on  the  5 th  of  August — 

The  King  has  desired  me  to  say  that  the  defeat  of  the  Huguenots  in 
Flanders  is  of  more  importance  than  is  supposed,  as  the  most  powerful  leaders 
of  the  French  Huguenots  are  either  killed  or  taken  in  a large  number,  and, 
on  reflection,  it  will  be  found  more  advantageous  to  the  French  King  than  to 
himself ; and  if  his  most  Christian  Majesty  should  desire  to  free  the  kingdom 
of  his  enemies  (di purgarc  il  regno  da  suoi  inimici),  now  would  be  the  time, 
because,  by  an  understanding  with  the  Catholic  King,  the  rest  could  be 
destroyed  (si podria  distrugere  il  reslo),  chiefly  because  the  Admiral  is  in 
Paris  (the  people  being  Catholic  and  devoted  to  their  King),  when  they 
could,  once  for  all,  easily  be  got  rid  of  ( levarselo ),  and  the  King  (of  Spain) 
will  use  all  his  power  and  vigour,  always  most  faithfully,  to  free  the  kingdom 
and  restore  it  to  its  pristine  security  and  splendour,  from  which  security  will 

• Alva  to  Philip  the  Second,  June  21,  1565. 

+ Santa  Croce  to  Borromeo,  July  I,  1565.  From  extract  of  a Manuscript  published 
in  the  North  British  Review , loc.  cit. 
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redound  to  himself.  The  King  will  not  fail  to  represent  this  himself  to  the 
most  Christian  King,  and  now  that  so  many  of  the  enemies  of  the  crown  are 
slain,  to  offer  him,  as  he  has  written  to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  all  the  forces  at  his 
•disposal  to  free  him  from  the  rest.* 

Philip  may  have  meant  by  this  advice  to  induce  the  King  of 
France  either  to  massacre  the  Huguenots,  as  they  were  shortly 
afterwards  massacred,  or  to  treat  them  with  rigorous  severity 
according  to  the  laws  of  justice.  We  hold  that  the  latter  is  the 
true  interpretation  of  his  words,  for  the  following  reasons — 

First,  Coligny  and  his  associates  were  represented  to  Philip 
by  the  French  Court  as  having  legally  forfeited  their  lives.  After 
the  battle  of  Moncontour  they  were  formally  condemned  to 
death.  This  sentence  was  remitted  by  the  peace  of  St  Germain, 
in  August,  1570.  In  June,  1572,  Charles  sent  an  army  to 
Flanders,  to  oppose  Alva,  and  as  the  King  wished  to  keep, 
nevertheless,  on  terms  with  Spain,  it  was  represented  to  Philip 
that  the  Huguenots  waged  this  war  with  his  general  against  the 
will  of  the  French  King.*f  This  was  an  act  deserving  of  death. 

Next,  after  the  massacre,  the  French  King  studiously  con- 
cealed its  illegality  and  unjustness  from  Philip  and  Alva,  and 
put  before  them  an  account  of  it  that  made  it  appear  to 
them  a just  and  necessary  coup  cNtat.  He  would  not  have 
done  this  if  Philip  or  Alva  was  his  accomplice. 

Lastly,  when  the  false  account  of  the  massacre  representing 
it  as  a just  and  legal  act  came  to  Philip,  he  recognized  in  it  the 
accomplishment  of  his  own  advice.  When,  however,  its  true 
character  became  known,  both  he  and  Alva  censured  it  in 
unequivocal  terms. 

These  points  will  be  made  clear  in  what  we  shall  presently 
have  to  say.  At  present  we  would  observe  that  the  offering 
troops  to  a friendly  sovereign,  or  one  who  is  believed  to  be 
friendly,  in  order  to  quell  an  obstinate  rebellion,  hardly  seems 
to  tally  with  the  advice  to  get  rid  of  the  rebels  by  a midnight 
massacre.  What  Philip  evidently  urged  was  that  Coligny  and 
the  chiefs  should  be  arrested  and  brought  to  justice,  and  that 
the  insurrection,  naturally  expected  to  follow  on  this  proceeding, 
should  be  stamped  out  by  force  of  arms. 

The  Catholics  of  France  were  indignant  at  the  treaty 
of  St  Germain-en-Laye.  They  were  driven  to  fury  by  the 
massacres,  the  sacrileges,  and  the  repeated  treacheries  of  the 

* Letter  of  De  Rossano  to  Cardinal  di  Como,  August  5,  1572.  Theiner, 
AnnaUs , t i.,  p.  327. 

t Rclazionc  di  Michid,  loc.  cit.,  p.  280. 
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Huguenots.  Twice  they  conspired  to  carry  off  the  King  by 
violence,  three  times  within  ten  years  they  rose  in  arms,  they 
had  betrayed  France  to  the  English,  and  held  some  of  the 
French  forts,  even  yet  inaccessible  to  the  national  forces.  They 
were  always  beaten  in  the  field,  but  always  carried  their  way  in 
Court  Few  as  they  were  in  comparison  with  the  Catholics, 
they  were  always  aggressive  and  given  to  persecute.  About  six 
months  after  the  peace  of  St  Germain,  Coligny  was  invited  to 
Court,  and  his  counsels  soon  began  to  prevail  with  Catharine 
and  the  King.  The  Duke  of  Guise,  who  was  adored  by  the 
people,*  retired,  partly  in  disgust  and  partly  in  disfavour,  and  the 
whole  policy  of  the  kingdom  soon  gradually  began  to  change 
under  the  influence  of  the  new  advisers.  Hitherto,  Charles, 
much  against  his  will,  had  kept  a remiss  alliance  with  Spain  and 
a hostile  attitude  towards  England  and  the  Protestant  German 
Powers.  He  hated  Spain,  and  desired  to  follow  the  footsteps  of 
his  forefathers,  in  making  war  with  it  “ All  my  thoughts,”  he 
wrote  confidentially  to  Noailles,  “are  bent  on  opposing  the 
grandeur  of  Spain,  and  seeing  how  I can  most  dexterously 
do  it”* 

He  found  in  Coligny  one  who  gladly  encouraged  this 
ambition.  Coligny  desired  to  bring  about  a firm  alliance 
between  Charles  and  the  Protestant  Powers,  that  at  least  Alva 
might  once  for  all  be  driven  out  of  Flanders.  His  first  effort, 
now  that  he  returned  to  influence,  was  to  break  the  ties 
that  united  France  and  Spain.  Charles  was  engaged  to  a 
Spanish  princess,  and  shortly  after  the  peace  of  St  Germain 
he  broke  off  the  engagement,  and  was  married,  in  1570,  to 
Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Maximilian,  a protector  of  the  Protestants. 
His  sister,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  was  engaged  to  Don  Sebastian  of 
Portugal.  Under  the  management  of  Coligny  this  also  was 
broken  off,  and  she  was  betrothed  to  Henry  of  Navarre,  the 
young  leader  of  the  Huguenots.“f“  Under  the  same  inspiration, 
friendly  relations  were  opened  with  England.  Henry  of  Anjou, 
the  King's  brother,  was  offered  in  marriage  to  Elizabeth,  and  a 
private  treaty  of  policy  and  religion  was  signed  with  England, 
on  the  19th  April,  15724  The  diplomatic  agents  of  Charles  in 

* Charles  to  Noailles,  Mayii,  1572. 

+ Relation*  di  Michiel , p.  280;  di  Contarini,  Ibid p.  261  ; Capefigue,  His  to  ire 
de  France,  t.  iii.,  c.  26. 

+ Vide  Corresp,  Dipl. , t.  vii.  The  treaty  between  Charles  and  Elizabeth  was  of 
mntual  defence,  and  expressly  included  the  question  of  rdigion.  The  substance  of  this 
treaty  is  given  by  Abbfcri,  Vita  di  Caterina  dei  Medici , n.  xxvi. 
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Italy,  were  instructed  to  try  to  withdraw  the  Italian  princes 
from  the  alliance  with  Philip,  and  unite  them  with  the  Protestant 
confederates.  In  fine,  a powerful  Protestant  league  was  being 
formed,  the  partial  knowledge  of  which  caused  the  deepest 
anxiety  to  Philip  and  the  Pope. 

Philip  instructed  his  ambassador  at  Paris  to  watch  the 
movements  in  the  French  Court,  and  particularly,  to  ask 
explanations  concerning  the  equipment  of  a fleet  at  La  Rochelle. 
Mendoucet  endeavoured  to  make  explanations  to  Alva,  and 
Saint-Goard,  the  French  ambassador  at  Madrid,  sought  to  quiet 
the  suspicions  of  Philip.  They  declared  the  amicable  intentions 
of  their  Sovereign  to  Spain,  and  said  the  fleet  was  being 
prepared  to  keep  the  pirates  in  check,  or  for  service  in  the 
Indies. 

Pius  the  Fifth  sent  the  Cardinal  Alessandrino,  as  envoy 
extraordinary,  to  sound  the  French  Court,  and,  if  possible,  to 
induce  the  King  to  dismiss  Coligny  and  reverse  the  policy  he 
had  inaugurated.  Charles  had  refused  to  join  the  league  against 
the  Turks,  on  the  ground  of  his  domestic  troubles  with  the 
Huguenots;  now,  he  was  fitting  out  a formidable  fleet  at 
La  Rochelle,  the  greatest  stronghold  of  the  Huguenots.  What 
were  his  designs  ? 

Charles  replied  to  the  Cardinal  with  the  best  assurances  of 
loyalty  to  the  Church,  and  promises  of  bringing  everything  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion.  The  marriage  of  Margaret  with  Henry 
of  Navarre  was  necessary  for  the  peace  and  security  of  France, 
and  to  enable  the  King  to  be  revenged  on  his  enemies.  He 
satisfied  the  Cardinal  that  the  fleet  at  La  Rochelle  was  not 
destined  for  a war  with  Spain.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the 
explanation  offered  to  the  Cardinal  disclosed  some  plan  of 
action,  which  was  intended  to  satisfy  the  inquiries  of  the  Pope, 
and  needed  secresy.  It  is  evident  some  policy  adverse  to  the 
Huguenots  was  promised,  either  absolutely  to  be  adopted,  or 
contingent  on  an  expected  or  suspected  ground  of  distrust  of 
them. 

Salviati  also  urged  the  Papal  policy  on  Catharine  and  the 
King,  and  received  from  them  answers  similar  to  those  given  to 
Cardinal  Alessandrino.  In  October,  1570,  Salviati  had  hopes 
that  this  policy  would  be  adopted,  and  wrote  to  say  that 
if  they  did  but  a tenth  of  what  he  had  advised  it  would  be 
well  for  them.*  After  the  massacre  he  recalled  that  he  had 

* October  14,  1570. 
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noticed  that  the  Admiral  had  been  pushing  himself  forward  too 
much  in  Court,  and  that  he  (Salviati)  had  foreseen  that  they 
would  not  always  tolerate  him.  He  consequently  hoped  to  have 
shortly  good  news  for  the  Pope ; but  he  adds,  “ I never  would 
have  suspected  the  tenth  part  of  that  which  I now  see.”*  On 
the  2 1 st  of  August,  the  day  before  Coligny  was  wounded,  he 
heard  in  a conversation  between  the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon  and 
the  Duke  de  Montpensier,  a conversation  concerning  the  designs 
of  the  Court  which  made  him  fear  that  what  he  hoped  for  might 
be  frustrated. 

Now  we  ask,  What  was  this  that  Salviati  expected,  that  was 
promised  the  Pope,  that  depended  on  the  marriage  of  Margaret 
and  Navarre,  by  which  France  was  to  be  pacified  and  the 
Huguenot  party  broken  up?  Many  historians  seem  to  think 
that  the  King  was  imagining  to  deceive  the  Pope  and  Philip, 
that  he  might  the  more  securely  throw  himself  into  the  arms 
of  the  great  Protestant  party.  Some  believe  that  he  was 
indicating  a scheme  of  massacre  which  he  realized  on  the  24th 
of  August  We  have  good  reasons  for  not  accepting  either  of 
these  two  theories.  From  the  letters  of  Charles  and  Catharine 
to  the  Pope  asking  for  the  necessary  dispensations  for  the 
marriage,  we  clearly  see  the  object  of  that  marriage  pointed 
out.  Charles  desired  above  all  things  the  final  pacification  of 
France.  Neither  he  nor  his  mother  were  good  Catholics. 
Indeed,  the  articles  of  the  colloquy  at  Poissy,  with  Catharine’s 
letter  to  the  Pope  urging  on  him  to  conform  the  public  cultus  to 
the  views  of  the  Huguenots,f  the  conversation  of  Charles  with 
Jean  d’Albret  before  her  death,  in  which  he  promised  defiance 
to  the  Pope,J  and  the  treaty  with  Elizabeth  in  1572,  show 
that  they  were  quite  prepared  to  embrace  Protestantism  if  it 
suited  their  ambition.  But  of  the  two  rival  religions  they  knew 
that  Catholicism  must  triumph  in  France,  and  that  two  rival 
religions  were  incompatible  with  security.  They  therefore  resolved 
to  sustain  Catholicity  in  France,  and  maintain  an  alliance  with 
the  Protestant  Powers. 

Both  those  objects  would  be  secured  if  they  could  gain  over 
to  their  own  views  the  leaders  of  the  Huguenot  party.  Hence 
the  several  marriages  between  the  leaders  of  both  paries  and 
the  families  of  the  opposite  faction,  and  particularly  the  maitiage 
of  the  King’s  sister  with  Henry  of  Navarre,  the  head  of  the 
Huguenot  party.  Hence  the  attempted  reconciliation  between 

* August  24,  1572.  t Capefigue,  loc.  dt,  c.  xli.  t c.  xxxviii. 
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Guise  and  Coligny,  and  the  favours  which  were  profusely 
lavished  by  Catharine  and  the  King  on  the  leaders  of  the 
Huguenot  party.  It  was  hoped  that  the  leaders  once  gained 
over,  the  recalcitrant  Huguenots  could  be  easily  mastered  and 
thoroughly  subdued.  It  is  quite  evident  from  the  words  we 
have  already  quoted,  that  this,  and  not  a massacre,  was  what 
Salviati  expected.  In  November,  1570,  Cardinal  Pellev6,  the 
Archbishop  of  Sens,  informed  him  that  the  Huguenot  leaders 
were  caressed  at  Court  in  order  to  detach  them  from  their  party, 
and  that  after  the  loss  of  their  leaders  it  would  take  but  a few 
days  to  deal  with  the  rest*  Thus  a guiltless  coup  d'ttat  was 
prepared,  for  the  success  of  which  the  marriage  was  necessary, 
which  to  avoid  frustration  required  secresy,  and  which  was  to 
pacify  France  and,  at  the  same  time,  satisfy  the  Pope.  The 
medals  which  were  struck  to  commemorate  the  marriage, 
indicated  its  chief  object.  The  legends  were — Constricta  hoc 
vinculo  discordiay  and  Vobis  annuncio  pacem.\ 

The  theory  of  a long  premeditated  massacre  can  be  abso- 
lutely disproved  on  grounds  independant  of  all  this.  The  series 
of  events  between  the  pacification  of  1570  and  August,  1572, 
is  too  bustling,  too  much  bound  up  with  the  agitation  of 
surrounding  States,  too  natural  in  its  course  and  important 
in  its  bearings,  to  permit  us  to  suspect  that  these  events  were 
brought  about  and  conducted  for  mere  purpose  of  deception. 
In  spring,  1572,  Mons  was  invested  by  the  Duke  of  Alva. 
Louis  of  Nassau,  who  defended  it,  made  his  way  in  disguise  to 
Paris  to  look  for  help.  He  had  notably  supported  Catharine 
in  her  schemes  for  the  promotion  of  her  favourite  son,  Anjou,  to 
the  throne  of  Poland.  He  was  the  fast  friend  of  Coligny,  and 
was  received  with  demonstrations  of  regard  in  Paris.  Charles 
permitted  him  to  raise  volunteers  among  the  French  Huguenots 
for  the  relief  of  Mons,  and  later  sent  an  army,  at  the  solicitation 
of  Coligny,  to  assist  him.  This  army  was  commanded  by 
Count  Genlis,  and  was  defeated  by  Alva  under  the  walls  of 
Mons  on  the  nth  of  July,  1572.  No  matter  how  zealous  Charles 
might  have  been  for  a war  with  Spain,  Catharine  would  not  hear 
of  a declaration  of  war.  The  army  was  therefore  sent,  not  in 
the  na#e  of  the  King,  but  apparently  as  a Huguenot  movement 
After  its  defeat,  Coligny  urged  upon  the  King  the  necessity  of 
openly  assisting  the  Protestants  in  Flanders  and  declaring  war 

• November  28,  157a 

t These  medals  are  in  the  Biblioth&que  Imperial  of  Paris. 
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against  Spain.*  He  took  advantage  of  the  temporary  absence  of 
Catharine  from  Paris  to  gain  his  point  with  the  King,  and  so  far 
succeeded  that,  at  the  beginning  of  August,  it  was  openly  said 
in  Court  that  war  with  Spain  was  immediately  to  be  declared. 

For  some  time  there  had  been  an  increasing  alienation 
between  Catharine  and  the  Admiral.  They  were  rivals  in 
seeking  for  ascendancy  over  the  mind  of  the  weak  and  change- 
able young  King.  It  was  observed  that  he  was  endeavouring  to 
withdraw  Charleis  from  the  influence  of  his  mother  and  Anjou, 
and  she  manifested  what  Michiel  termed  Vaffetto  di  signorcggiare 
— the  ruling  passion  of  her  life.-f- 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  intended  declaration  of  war 
reached  Catharine,  she  immediately  returned  to  Paris  with 
Anjou,  and  having  found  the  King  at  Montpipeau,  she  threw 
herself,  bathed  in  tears,  at  his  feet ; she  put  forth  all  her  strength 
to  bring  him  back  to  her  own  policy,  and  she  succeeded.  The 
haughtiness  of  Coligny,  his  absolute  control,  and  the  King’s 
imbecility  and  subjection  to  him,  were  expressly  complained  of. 
Catharine  would  not  remain  in  Court  to  witness  her  son’s 
disgrace,  and  asked  for  permission  to  retire  from  it.  She 
complained,  moreover,  that  her  own  safety  was  at  stake.J 
Charles  informed  Coligny  that  he  had  found  reasons  to 
reconsider  his  determination,  and  immediately  convoked  a 
council  The  project  of  the  declaration  of  war  was  discussed, 
and  almost  unanimously  rejected,  and  Coligny  retired  from  the 
council  filled  with  anger  and  dismay.  His  language  to  the  King 
and  Catharine  was  noted.  And  it  throws  a singular  light  on  the 
events  that  were  to  follow.  He  offered  Charles  three  thousand 
cavaliers  to  take  the  field  within  a few  weeks.  Tavannes,  who 
was  present  at  the  council,  exclaimed,  “ Sire,  you  should  cut  the 
head  off  every  subject  who  dares  so  to  address  you.”§  “Sire,” 
said  Coligny,  turning  to  the  King,  with  an  expression  of  anger 
and  contempt,  “ as  your  Majesty  seems  indisposed  for  the  war, 
I cannot  resist,  but  this  I know  for  certain,  you  shall  repent  it” 
Then,  to  Catharine,  “ Madame,  the  King  will  withdraw  from  this 
war ; would  to  God  that  another  may  not  arise,  from  which  he 
cannot  withdraw.”||  This  language  was  looked  on  as  a declaration 

4 

* Michiel,  p.  282. 

+ Capefigue,  Histoire  de  la  Reforme,  &c.,  c.  xxxix. 

t Gandy,  Rome  des  Questions  Hisloriques , t.  i.,  p.  65 ; Relatione  di  Michiel, 
p.  284 ; di  Cavalli , p.  326. 

§ Tavannes  apud  Michaud,  Histoire  de  France , t.  viii.,  p.  382. 

D Michiel,  Relatione , p.  285. 
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of  war  against  the  King  if  he  should  persist  in  his  present 
policy.  Coligny,  nevertheless,  did  not  despair  of  succeeding 
with  him.  He  was  assiduous  at  Court,  and  on  the  18th, 
the  day  of  the  marriage,  expressed  his  confidence  that  the 
flags  taken  at  Jamac  and  Moncontour,  and  hung  up  in  N6tre 
Dime,  would  shortly  be  replaced  by  others  more  pleasant  to 
look  at. 

It  was  evident  the  time  had  come  when  Charles  would  have 
either  to  break  with  the  Huguenots  finally,  or  throw  himself 
completely  into  their  arms.  The  contest  for  ascendancy  between 
Catharine  and  the  Admiral  must  soon  be  decided. 

It  was  natural  that  when  the  attitude  of  these  two  famous 
diplomatists  became  known,  and  the  scene  in  the  council  room 
at  Montpipeau  became  noised  abroad,  rumours  and  surmises  of 
a grave  character  would  be  ventilated.  A determined  sovereign 
would  undoubtedly  have  had  Coligny  and  his  associates  arrested, 
tried  for  their  many  treasons,  and  executed  ; and  something  like 
this  seems  to  have  been  expected  by  some.  Darker  suspicions 
might  probably  have  found  expression,  for  the  opposite  factions 
had  never  been  so  near  each  other  before,  with  such  critical  issues 
in  the  balance,  without  coming  into  collision.  On  the  21st,  the  day 
before  the  attempt  was  made  on  Coligny’s  life,  some  project  of 
surprise  against  the  Huguenots  was  mentioned  in  the  hearing  of 
Salviati  by  Montpensier  and  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon ; * bus  it 
is  evident  they  had  no  conception  of  what  was  to  take  place  bn 
the  following  day.  Salviati  had  hopes  that  the  course  he  had  sP 
long  advised  was  about  to  be  adopted.  \ 

Expressions  of  suspicion,  warning,  or  confidence ; suggestion^ 
for  taking  hold  of  the  occasion  ; surmises  of  treachery  and 
violence,  were  remembered  afterwards,  and,  as  is  usual  in  such  v 
events,  people  congratulated  themselves  in  having  foreseen  what  K 
afterwards  came  to  pass.  It  is  certain  that  Catharine,  since  the 
affair  of  Montpipeau,  had  altered  the  policy  of  conciliation 
towards  Coligny  she  had  adopted  two  years  before,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  at  this  time  she  formed  the  project  of 
Coligny’s  assassination. 

On  the  22nd,  Coligny  was  wounded  as  he  was  returning 
home  ffbm  a visit  to  the  King.  The  history  of  the  attempt,  the 
previous  deliberations,  and  the  complicity  of  Catharine,  Anjou, 
and  the  Duke  of  Guise,  are  undisputed  facts.  When  the  King 
heard  of  it  he  was  enraged.  “ Am  I never  to  have  a moment’s 
* Desp .,  August  24th.  Theiner,  Annales , L,  329. 
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peace  ? ” was  his  first  exclamation.*  He  went,  without  delay,  to 
visit  the  wounded  Admiral,  and  was  accompanied  by  Catharine, 
Anjou,  and  several  of  the  royal  Court  Coligny  desired  to  speak 
privately  with  the  King,  and  for  this  purpose  Catharine  and 
Anjou  were  desired  to  retire  to  a distant  part  of  the  room.  The 
King  was  affectionate  and  tender  in  his  manner  to  the  wounded 
man ; he  appeared  attentive  to  his  words  and  moved  by  them* 
It  was  known  that  the  conversation  turned  on  the  Spanish  war. 
Catharine  soon  interrupted  them,  and  led  the  King  away.-f*  She 
complained  of  the  length  of  the  interview.  Charles  behaved 
with  illtemper  and  rudeness  to  her.  “ Mort  de  Dieu,”  he  said, 
“ what  the  Admiral  says  is  true  enough — the  whole  management 
of  the  affairs  of  State  are  in  your  and  my  brother’s  hands ; but 
I will  see  to  it — I am  advised,  before  his  death,  by  my  best  and 
most  faithful  subject”  J 

As  there  were  good  hopes  of  the  Admiral’s  recovery,  Catharine 
was  now  driven  to  the  extreme  of  her  varied  resources.  Strong 
suspicions  of  being  the  instigator  of  the  assassination  fell  upon 
her.  The  King  vowed  to  have  the  Admiral  revenged,  and  the 
Huguenots  called  loudly  for  instant  punishment,  and  with 
gesture  and  language  threatened  the  Queen  herself.  Guise 
was  more  than  suspected  ; he  was  desired  by  the  King  to 
withdraw  from  his  presence,  and  armed  bodies  of  Huguenots 
passed  and  repassed  before  his  lodgings,  calling  loudly  for  his 
expulsion  from  Paris.  They  called  on  the  King  to  take  up 
their  quarrel,  to  see  justice  done  them,  or  they  themselves  would 
take  it  in  the  field.  § 

In  the  meantime,  Catharine  held  a second  council  with  those 
whom  she  could  trust,  viz.,  Anjou,  Tavannes,  Retz,  Birague,  and 
others.  We  have  various  relations  of  what  occurred  in  that  con- 
ference, left  by  persons  who  could  not  be  deceived  as  to  its  true 
character,  and  which  have  on  their  front  the  fullest  evidence 
of  being  truthful  and  genuine.  We  have  the  relations  of  the 
Duke  of  Anjou  and  Tavannes,  who  were  partakers  in  it,  and  of 
Margaret  of  Valois,  who  was  in  the  palace  and  in  constant 
communication  with  Charles,  Catharine,  and  her  husband, 
Henry  of  Navarre.  The  historical  value  of  these  documents 
is  examined  and  established  by  M.  Gandy,  in  the  Revue  des 

* Comment.  M.  V Admiral  fut  blessl.  Paris,  1572.  A pud  Gandy,  loc.  cit. 

+ Discourse  de  Henri  JII.y  Memoires  d'Etat.  Paris,  1623. 

X Discourse  de  Henri  III. 

§ Memoires  de  Tavanne9  loc.  dt.,  t.  viii.,  p.  386. 
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Questions  Historiques*  to  whom  we  must  refer  the  reader.  We 
shall  give  the  substance,  so  far  as  it  is  relevant  to  our  present 
inquiry. 

According  to  the  narrative  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  made, 
when  King  of  Poland,  to  his  physician,  Miramon,  Catharine, 
on  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  held  a council  secretly  with  those 
whom  we  have  already  enumerated,  as  they  had  been  unable  to 
come  to  any  resolution  on  the  previous  evening.  They  then 
resolved  to  despatch  the  Admiral,  and  as  they  could  no  longer 
promise  themselves  secresy  in  what  they  were  about  ( et  ne  se 
pouvent  plus  usir  de  ruses  et  finesses ),  it  was  necessary  to  bring 
the  King  round  to  their  mind,  and  they  resolved  to  seek  him 
in  his  cabinet  after  dinner.  They  found  him  with  the  Duke 
Alengon,  and  told  him  that  the  Huguenots  were  arming 
against  him  on  account  of  the  attempt  on  the  Admiral,  that 
they  had  sent  to  Germany  and  Switzerland  for  armed  forces  to 
assist  them,  that  the  Huguenot  leaders  were  probably  for  the 
most  part  already  gone  from  Paris  to  levy  troops  throughout 
France,  and  that  the  time  and  place  for  reunion  were  already 
decided  on  ; that  the  Catholics,  disgusted  with  the  long  war, 
and  harassed  in  every  way,  were  determined  to  take  things  into 
their  own  hands,  and  put  an  end  to  present  incertitude ; that  to 
put  a stop  to  the  threatened  calamity,  it  would  be  enough  to 
put  the  Admiral,  the  head  and  chief  of  all  the  civil  wars,  to 
death ; that  the  designs  of  the  Huguenots  would  die  with  him, 
and  that  the  Catholics,  satisfied  with  the  sacrifice  of  two  or  three 
men  (sic),  would  continue  in  obedience.  These  and  many  other 
motives  were  pressed  on  the  King.  He  became  enraged,  but  at 
first  would  not  consent  that  the  Admiral  should  be  injured.  He 
asked  each  present  if  any  other  means  of  avoiding  the  danger 
could  be  suggested,  and  all,  except  De  Retz,  urged  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  Admiral.  The  King  then,  much  excited,  swore 
“ par  la  mort  Dieu  (son  jourement  habituel),”  says  the  narrative, 
“ that  as  we  find  it  good  to  kill  the  Admiral,  we  will  it ; but 
also,  all  the  Huguenots  in  France,  so  that  not  one  shall  remain 
to  reproach  us  afterwards,  and  that  we  give  the  orders  promptly.” 
The  King  left  the  room  in  a state  of  great  excitement,  the  others 
remaining  there  the  whole  afternoon  and  a considerable  portion 
of  the  night+ 

Tavannes  recalls  the  Admiral's  threat  of  civil  war  unless  the 
war  with  Spain  should  be  prosecuted,  and  the  former  idea  of 

• T.  i.,  p.  81.  + DiscSurs  de  Henri  III.,  Memoires  d'Elat. , loc.  cit 
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Catharine  and  Anjou,  that  whereas  all  the  Huguenot  party  con- 
sisted in  its  heady  they  hoped,  by  the  marriage  of  Margaret  with 
Navarre,  that  all  would  be  set  right.* * * §  He  relates  that  the  King, 
seeing  now  that  civil  war  was  inevitable,  thought  it  better  to  win 
the  battle  in  Paris.  The  evidence  of  Tavannes  concerning  the 
opposition  of  De  Retz  contradicts  that  of  Anjou,  f 

Margaret  of  Valois  relates  that  the  Queen,  alarmed  by 
the  threats  of  the  Huguenot  chiefs,  took  the  resolution  to  be 
beforehand,  but  that  the  King  was  of  another  mind,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  regard  for  the  Admiral,  Teligny,  La  Noue,  and 
some  others.  She  heard  from  the  King’s  own  lips,  that  it  cost 
him  much  to  come  to  Catharine’s  resolution,  and  that  he  ^vould 
never  have  consented,  but  that  they  told  him  there  was  no  other 
means  to  save  his  life  and  state.  On  account  of  certain  threats 
made  at  supper  that  night  (the  23rd  of  August),  “the  Queen 
saw  that  the  accident  (the  wounding  of  Coligny)  had  put  things 
in  such  an  attitude,  that  unless  their  design  was  executed  that 
very  night,  they  (the  Huguenots)  would  make  an  attack  on  the 
King  and  herself.”  She  says  that  De  Retz  informed  the  King 
that  the  attempted  assassination  on  the  22nd  was  designed  by 
Catharine,  Anjou,  and  the  Duke  de  Guise.  He  went  to  the 
King  at  ten  o’clock  on  the  night  of  the  24th,  informed  him  that 
“ the  Huguenots  were  furious,  and  laid  all  the  blame  ( qtiils  s'en 
prinaient)  upon  Catharine,  Anjou,  and  Guise,  and  that  they 
had  resolved  to  rise  in  arms  that  very  night.”  Charles  resolved 
to  seek  his  mother,  and  to  secure  her  against  the  Huguenots  by 
means  of  the  Catholics,  j 

We  may  add  to  this  the  statement  of  Villeroy,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  confidant  of  Catharine.  The  Queen  told  him, 
and  many  others,  that  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  was  not 
premeditated.  This  he  afterwards  told  to  Henry  of  Navarre, 
when  King  of  France,  who  related  it  to  Matthieu  the  historian.  § 
The  Ambassador  Cavalli  says  that  Catharine  began  to 
think  of  putting  the  Admiral  to  death  from  the  time  the  King 
had  yielded  to  his  desire  to  go  to  war  with  Spain ; he  relates 
that  she  had  great  difficulty  to  persuade  Charles  to  alter  his 
policy,  and  that  to  obtain  it,  she  asked  permission  to  leave  the 

* This  is  an  important  testimony  regarding  the  object  of  the  marriage,  and  explains 
the  meaning  of  the  King’s  words  to  Cardinal  Alessandri  and  Salviati. 

t Tavannes,  loc.  cit.,  p.  382. 

t Mem.  de  Marguerite  de  Valois,  p.  27. 

§ Histoire  de  France  sons  Henri  IV.,  liv.  vL  Apod  Gandy,  loc.  cit,  p.  81. 
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Court,  and  reproached  him  with  being  in  fear  of  the  Huguenots.* * * § 
Salviatif  and  Brant6meJ  both  attribute  the  massacre  to  events 
that  followed  the  attempt  on  the  22nd.§ 

We  think  it  must  appear  evident,  from  what  we  have  already 
placed  before  the  reader,  that  the  first  project  of  assassinating 
Coligny  occurred  to  Catharine  after  the  affair  at  Montpipeau,  on 
the  ioth  of  August,  and  that  the  idea  of  a more  general 
massacre  was  not  entertained  by  her  before  the  failure  on 
the  22nd ; and  that  up  to  that  date  the  King  had  never 
thought  of  it  That  he  never  understood  the  exhortations  of 
Philip  of  Spain  or  the  Pope  in  that  sense,  and  that  his 
communications  to  the  latter  were  never  intended  to  convey  a 
promise  of  it  The  course  of  events  subsequent  to  the  peace  of 
St  Germain,  two  years  back,  is  well  ascertained,  and  we  need 
no  special  historical  instinct  to  understand  it  After  two 
decisive  victories,  at  a time  when  the  rebels  were  in  his  power, 
the  King  grants  them  their  lives,  and  takes  them  back  to  his 
council.  He  adopts  their  policy,  for  it  seems  to  promise 
domestic  peace,  and  to  gratify  his  passion  for  war  with  Spain. 
He  readjusts  his  arrangements  with  foreign  Courts,  his  envoys 
receive  new  instructions,  engagements  of  marriages  are  broken 
off,  and  new  marriages  contracted,  a fresh  alliance  is  made,  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  his  new  advisers.  He  soon 
commits  himself  to  a war,  and  is  on  the  point  of  declaring  it, 
in  compliance  with  their  instructions,  and  permits  an  army  of 
his  subjects  to  be  cut  to  pieces  that  he  might  show  his  desire  to 
give  support  to  their  partizans.  And  we  are  asked  to  believe 
that  all  this  was  done  to  cover  a design  of  putting  them  to 
death  in  an  illegal  way.  We  agree  with  Sir  James  Stephens, 
that  no  one  who  has  had  anything  to  do  with  public  affairs, 
and,  we  will  add,  who  can  read  history  with  unprejudiced  eyes, 
will  credit  it. 

The’ following  is  a minute  of  the  explanation  afforded  by  the 
King  to  Parliament  on  the  26th  of  August,  drawn  up  by  the 

* Relazione , p.  329. 

t Desp.t  August  24th. 

t Memoire  de  V Admiral  de  Chaiillon  ; (Euvres , t.  iii.,  p.  176.  Leyde,  1666. 

§ We  have  not  alleged  the  notes  of  the  Duke  of  Saint  Simon,  published  for  the 
first  time  by  Michelet  in  1838,  as  not  being  contemporaneous.  They  fully 
confirm,  however,  the  evidence  already  given.  Gandy  (p.  325)  gives  an  extract  from 
a MS.  in  the  Biblioth&que  Imperiale,  registered,  44  Memoire  sur  les  affaires  du  temps  de 
1577 — 1623.”  It  attributes  the  design  of  the  massacre  to  the  failure  of  the  first  attempt 
on  Coligny. 
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secretary  of  the  Papal  Legate  for  the  information  of  the 
Holy  See — 

That  he  (thanks  to  Christ)  detected  a plot  ( insidias ) which  Admiral 
Gaspar  de  Coligny  had  prepared  against  the  royal  sceptre,  so  that  a painful 
destruction  and  death  threatened  the  whole  family  of  the  King,  and  that 
he  (the  King)  inflicted  upon  him  and  his  followers  the  punishment  they 
deserved  ( debitum  suppliciuni ).  He  desired  that  those  who  were  the  faithful 
ministers  of  so  just  a retribution,  as  they  acted  from  the  entire  will  and 
command  of  the  King,  should  remain  uninjured.* 

Bossuet  adds  that  the  King  declared  he  had  no  designs 
against  the  Huguenots,  but,  on  the  contrary,  intended  that  the 
edict  (of  pacification)  should  be  carried  out  more  faithfully  than 
ever.  The  Parliament,  through  its  President,  De  Thou,  thanked 
the  King,  and  praised  the  wisdom  which  could  conceal  so  great  a 
design , and  cover  it  as  well  as  possible .+  These  last  words  have 
been  interpreted  to  indicate  premeditation.  We  may  admit 
premeditation  from  the  time  of  the  alleged  discovery  of  the 
conspiracy,  namely,  from  the  22nd  of  August.  Bossuet  says 
that  to  confirm  the  story  of  the  conspiracy,  public  thanksgivings 
were  made,  and  a legal  process  instituted  against  the  con- 
spirators4  Medals  were  struck  with  the  legend,  Virtus  in 
rebelles  et  pietas  excitavit  Justitiam§ 

In  the  whole  of  these  events  we  have  not  a single  word 
about  religion.  The  real  motive  of  the  massacre  is  the  terror  of 
the  Court,  the  ostensible  reason  a conspiracy  against  the  Crown 
and  the  lives  of  the  royal  family.  The  name  of  no  one  eccle- 
siastic is  mentioned  as  taking  part  in  either  the  deliberations  or 
the  execution,  or  even  as  being  aware  beforehand  of  what  was  to 
take  place.  The  writer  of  the  article  already  mentioned  in  the 
North  British  Review  says — “ Sorbin  is  the  only  priest  in  the 
capital  who  is  distinctly  associated  with  the  act  of  the  Govem- 
ment”  ||  This,  however,  is  only  shown  by  the  fact  that  Sorbin 
attended  Charles  on  his  death  bed,  and  afterwards  defended  him 
in  a work  published  in  1576.  The  confessor  of  the  King  at  the 
time  of  the  massacre  (we  believe  the  office  was  a perfect  sine- 
cure), was  the  Bishop  Dangiers.1  The  cry  in  the  streets  was  not 

* Theiner,  A ttnaies,  i.,  45. 

t Bossuet,  Histoire  de  France , Charles  IX. 

t Ibid, . 

§ They  are  to  be  found  in  the  cabinet  of  medals  in  the  Biblioth&que  Imp&iale, 
Paris. 

II  P-  51* 

IT  Letter  of  Charles  the  Ninth  to  Gregory  the  Thirteenth,  August  12,  1572. 
Theiner,  p.  344. 
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“heresy”  or  “ sacrilege,”  but  treason.  The  medals  celebrate  not 
faith  or  zeal  or  religion,  but  valour  {y irtus)  and  duty  (pietas).  The 
slain  were  not  named  enemies  of  the  Church,  but  rebels.  The 
clergy,  therefore,  and  religion,  had  nothing  to  say  to  the  massacre. 
The  story  of  the  attempt  by  the  King  to  frighten  Henry  of 
Navarre  and  Cond6  into  a conversion  to  Catholicity,  even  if  it 
be  admitted,  shows  that  not  religion  but  political  motives 
actuated  the  design,*  and,  strange  enough,  the  young  prince 
was  represented  in  the  narrative  as  abjuring  Calvinism,  not 
from  fear  of  death,  but  on  mature  conviction.*!- 

The  King  lost  no  time  in  representing  to  all  the  foreign 
Courts  the  massacre  as  a punishment  for  a conspiracy  against 
his  life  and  a measure  necessary  for  selfpreservation,  and  he 
immediately  despatched  couriers  to  convey  this  impression,  and 
to  add  to  his  written  account  what  might  serve  further  to  remove 
any  suspicions  of  illegality  or  treachery.^  To  the  Protestant 
Powers  he  openly  protested  that  the  religion  of  the  Huguenots 
had  nothing  to  do  with  their  punishment.  In  the  Catholic 
Courts  his  emissaries  reminded  people  of  the  advantages  the 
Church  would  derive  from  the  event.  It  was  thus  circulated 
that  not  only  had  a dangerous  conspiracy  been  detected,  but 
that  a riot  had  taken  place,  and  even  an  armed  attack  on 
the  King’s  palace,  in  which  several  of  the  royal  guard  was 
killed. 

In  1842,  M.  Gachard  communicated  to  the  Academy  of 
Science  at  Brussels  a manuscript  letter  and  memorandum, 
which  he  had  discovered  in  the  State  Archives  of  Mons, 
written  by  the  Duke  of  Alva  for  Count  Boussu,  Governor  of 
Holland.  It  contains  a narrative  of  the  massacre,  and  states 
that  it  was  determined  on  in  consequence  of  a conspiracy  to 
murder  the  King  and  transfer  the  crown  to  Henry  of  Navarre, 
and  that  the  conspiracy  was  disclosed  by  Henry  at  the  solici- 
tation of  his  wife.§  We  may  take  this  as  the  accredited 
account — one  which  would  go  far  to  justify  the  King  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public  Both  Philip  and  Alva  complimented  Charles 
on  his  firmness.  But,  as  soon  as  they  obtained  a truer  account 
or  a clearer  perception  of  the  true  character  of  the  massacre, 

* Fleury,  Ann . 1572,  xliii. 

t Fleury,  loc.  cit,  xliv. 

t Cf.  Theiner,  loc.  cit,  xliii. 

§ The  letter,  with  the  memorandum,  is  given  in  the  Storia  Universale  of 
Cantu,  t.  xv.,  note  n. 
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they  strongly  condemned  it  Brantdme  says — “ Although  the 
King  of  Spain  and  the  Duke  of  Alva  were,  with  the  Spaniards, 
much  delighted  at  his  (Coligny’s)  death  and  that  of  many 
of  his  partizans,  yet  they  never  approved  of  the  way  (de 
la  faqon),.  which  savoured  rather  of  a barbarous  and  Turkish 
carnage  than  of  a stroke  of  Christian  justice  (que  son  cousteau 
de  justice  Christienne ).  I have  even  heard  some  brave 

Spanish  soldiers  say  that  the  Duke  of  Alva  did  not  act  in 
this  manner  towards  those  of  the  town  of  Harlem  whom 
he  had  punished  through  the  forms  of  justice.”*  We  may 
understand  from  this  what  Philip  and  Alva  meant  when 
they  sought  to  exhort  Charles  to  act  with  vigour  against  the 
Huguenots. 

Charles  showed  a particular  anxiety  that  the  story  of  the 
massacre  should  reach  the  Pope  divested  of  all  appearance  of 
treachery  and  illegality.  He  caused  the  letters  of  the  Nuncio, 
Salviati,  to  be  kept  back  until  his  own  letter  to  the  Pope  should 
be  ready,  “ as  he  desired  that  his  ambassador  should  be  the  first  to 
give  his  news  to  the  Pcpe”f  Salviatis  letter  is  dated  the  24th, 
but  it  only  left  Paris  on  the  26th,  after  the  King  had  made  his 
statement  to  the  Parliament  Beauville  was  sent  to  Rome,  and 
took  also  to  the  Pope  a letter  from  Montpensier  (Louis  de 
Bourbon),  which  excuses  the  favour  shown  to  the  Admiral  and 
his  party  during  the  last  two  years  on  the  ground  of  the  King's 
desire  to  gain  them  over  by  kindness  (esperint  par  la  amolir  la 
durU  de  leurs  cueurs  et  les  remener  a Vobeissance  que  luy  est  deue).\ 
The  Pope  had  always  complained  of  the  caresses  lavished  on 
the  Admiral,  and  this  was  always  the  excuse.  It  does  not  look 
as  if  he  had  been  privy  to  an  affected  friendship  which  covered  a 
treacherous  design.  Montpensier  goes  on  to  describe  a con- 
spiracy against  the  life  of  the  King,  the  Queen  Mother,  his 
brothers,  and  all  the  princes  and  Catholic  gentlemen  of  their 
suite,  to  the  end  that  Coligny  might  create  a king  of  his  own 
religion,  and  abolish  all  other  religion  in  the  kingdom  ; that  the 
conspiracy  was  discovered,  and  on  the  day  they  had  designed  to 
carry  out  their  enterprise  execution  fell  upon  them  and  their 
accomplices,  so  that  all  the  chiefs  of  the  sect  and  a great  number  of 
their  party  were  killed.  The  King’s  letter,  and  that  of  Salviati, 
spoke  to  the  same  effect,  so  that  the  true  character  of  the  massacre 

* Brantdme,  Vie  de  V Admiral  de  ChatiUon%  t.  viii. 

+ Despatch  of  Salviati,  August  24th.  Apod  Theiner. 

t Theiner,  p.  336. 
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and  all  its  horrid  particulars  were  yet  unknown  in  Rome.*  These 
letters  reached  Rome  on  the  5th  of  September.  They  left  one 
important  point  in  the  history  of  the  massacre  untouched.  They 
did  not  state  whether  Coligny  had  been  surprised  in  his  bed  at 
night  or  had  been  openly  met  in  a treasonable  attempt  The 
writers  did  not  commit  themselves  to  a statement  which  might 
materially  affect  the  Pope’s  judgment,  or  later  be  shown  to  be 
untrue  But,  no  doubt,  Beauville  had  the  same  instructions  as 
the  messengers  to  the  other  Courts,  and  there  is  some  evidence 
to  show  that  the  event  was  first  considered  in  Rome,  not  as  a 
sudden  surprise,  but  as  a fight  between  armed  men. 

In  the  medal  of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  the  Huguenots 
are  for  the  most  part  represented  in  armour,  in  coats  of  mail, 
with  swords  and  bucklers,  and  a figure  which  has  been  supposed 
.to  represent  Coligny  stands  facing  the  destroying  angel  with  a 
drawn  sword ’ broken  but  uplifted.  The  true  story  was  not  yet 
known  in  Rome.  The  Pope  heard  of  an  event  which  brought 
peace  and  security  to  France,  which  saved  the  life  of  the  King, 
with  his  whole  Court,  which  freed  the  Church  from  the  ravages 
of  an  implacable  enemy.  He  heard  of  a just  punishment,  which 
he  had  reason  to  expect  was  lawfully  inflicted  ; he  heard  all  this 
on  evidence  which  it  would  be  ungenerous  to  question.  He 
heard  the  people  of  Rome  calling  for  a public  thanksgiving,  and 
impatient  to  take  a part  in  it  He  consented.  On  that  same 
day,  the  Sth  of  September,  there  were  processions,  a Te  Deum , 
illuminations,  and  a salvo  of  artillery.  The  rejoicings  continued 
during  the  octave.  Vasari  was  in  Rome,  engaged  in  decorating 
the  Sala  Grande,  near  the  Sistine  Chapel,  with  frescoes  of  the 
battle  of  Lepanto.  He  found  a place  in  the  same  hall  for  a 
fresco  of  the  massacre  of  the  Huguenots.  A medal,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  struck,  and  the  Pope  was  thus  apparently 
committed  to  an  act  of  approval  of  that  which  had  been 
related  to  him  as  the  strages  Huguenotorum.  Is  it  just  then, 
we  ask,  is  it  truthful  to  say  that  the  Pope  approved  of  that 
massacre  as  it  is  now  known  in  history  ? Was  the  massacre; 
as  known  to  him,  the  same  that  is  known  to  us?  Does  its 
injustice,  its  treachery,  its  illegality,  its  attendant  cruelties,  its 
wantonness,  the  evil  passions  that  suggested  it,  the  falsehood 


* A letter  from  Lyons  reached  Rome  on  the  2nd  of  September,  speaking  of  the 
•death  of  all  the  Huguenots  in  France,  but  not  explaining  the  cause  or  reasons  of  the 
execution.  It  gave  a vague  and  manifestly  exaggerated  report,  and  no  formal  notice 
was  taken  of  it  either  at  the  Papal  Court  or  the  French  Embassy. 
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that  covered  it  over,  do  all  these  make  no  difference  to  the 
persistent  and  undiscriminating  assailants  of  the  Papacy  ? 

It  was  no  less  natural  that  Catharine  and  Charles  should 
screen  the  illegality  of  the  massacre,  by  alleging  the  advice 
they  had  received  from  Rome  and  Madrid,  than  by  palming 
off  on  the  world  the  story  of  a conspiracy,  A rigorous  punish- 
ment of  the  Huguenots  had  been  urged,  and  it  was  not  unlikely 
that,  before  the  illegality,  injustice,  and  inhumanity  of  the 
massacre  were  known,  Rome  might  have  recognized  in  what 
it  understood  of  the  occurrence  the  fulfilment  of  its  own 
counsels.  This  was  not  overlooked  in  Paris,  and  Salviati,  who 
believed  in  the  conspiracy,  admitted  that  the  intention  to  take 
such  vengeance  had  been  manifested  at  Blois  and  spoken  of 
to  himself  by  Catharine,  and  she  accordingly  affirmed  that, 
before  the  event,  she  had  spoken  to  Salviati  about  it  But  it  is 
equally  certain,  that  when  it  did  occur  he  was  taken  by  surprise, 
and  recalling  all  that  had  been  said  to  him  he  affirmed  that 
it  did  not  give  expectation  of  the  truth  of  what  he  saw  on 
the  24th.  He  moreover  believed,  that  if  the  attempt  on  the 
Admiral  had  succeeded,  the  massacre  would  not  have  taken 
place.  These  apparent  contradictions  are  reconciled  by  bearing 
in  mind  the  anxiety  that  was  felt  to  conceal  the  true  character  of 
the  massacre  from  the  Pope,  and  consequently  from  the  Nuncio, 
an  anxiety  that  never  would  have  been  felt  if  the  Pope  was  an 
accomplice ; and,  it  is  also  to  be  remembered,  that  this  palliation 
of  the  crime  by  an  alleged  Papal  sanction  was  put  forward 
timidly  and  in  private,  but  not  with  sufficient  boldness  to  invite 
or  extort  a contradiction. 

It  was  also  natural  that  Catholics  should  rejoice  at  an  event 
that  brought  safety  and  triumph  to  their  side.  Men  just  saved 
from  an  impending  calamity  are  not  quick  to  see  evil  of  the 
instrument  that  saves  them.  At  least,  they  can  hardly  help  feeling 
pleasure  at  their  own  safety.  Many  Catholics  in  those  days 
were  corrupted  by  the  principles  of  Machiavelli.  It  was  an  age, 
too,  of  violence  and  unbridled  passions.  Some  would  have  been 
deceived  by  the  rejoicings  in  Rome,  or  like  Rome,  have  formed 
a judgment  on  ex  parte  statements.  Hence,  we  are  not  to  be 
surprised  if  some  few  Catholics,  about  the  time  of  the  occurrence, 
spoke  or  wrote  in  its  defence.  Theirs  was  not  the  judgment  of 
the  Catholic  world.  At  the  time  of  the  occurrence,  the  people 
of  Paris  and  all  France,*  as  well  as  the  soldiers  of  Philip,  showed 
* Fleury,  Anno  1572,  sec.  xii. 
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their  open  disapproval  After  the  generation  that  witnessed, 
these  scenes  had  passed  away,  all  Catholics,  as  we  have  already 
said,  unanimously  condemned  it  It  is,  however,  a characteristic 
feature  of  that  method  of  argument  we  have  so  often  protested 
against,  to  assume  that  those  who  defend  Gregory  the  Thirteenth 
on  the  ground  of  his  defective  knowledge,  defend  the  massacre 
itself. 

Dean  Stanley,  as  far  as  we  can  understand  him,  does  not 
seem  to  have  used  fairly  the  authority  of  the  writer  in  the  North 
British  Review . That  writer  says,  “Zeal  for  religion  was  not  the 
motive  which  inspired  the  chief  authors  of  this  extraordinary 
crime.  They  were  trained  to  look  on  the  safety  of  the  monarchy 
as  the  sovereign  law,  and  on  the  throne  as  an  idol  that  justified 
sins  committed  in  its  worship.”* * * §  Again,  “The  belief  was  common 
at  the  time,  and  is  not  yet  extinct,  that  the  massacre  had  been 
promoted  and  sanctioned  by  the  Court  of  Rome.  No  evidence 
of  this  complicity,  prior  to  the  event,  has  ever  been  produced, 
but  it  seemed  consistent  with  what  was  supposed  to  have 
occurred  on  the  affair  of  the  dispensation.”-!*  Having  then 
explained  an  erroneous  impression  which  long  prevailed,  to  the 
effect  that  the  Pope  had  finally  granted  the  dispensation,  he 
adds,  “ The  real  particulars  relative  to  the  marriage  are  set  forth 
minutely  in  the  correspondence  of  Ferralz,  and  they  absolutely 
contradict  the  supposition  of  the  complicity  of  Rome  It  was 
celebrated  in  flagrant  defiance  of  the  Pope,  who  persisted  in 
refusing  the  dispensation,  and  therefore  acted  in  a way  that 
could  only  serve  to  mar  the  plot.”  J 

Dean  Stanley  nevertheless  refers  those  “ who  doubt  the  com- 
plicity of  the  See  of  Rome  in  the  guilt  of  the  massacre”  to 
the  writer  of  the  above,  and  quotes  in  justification  the  following 
passage — “That  which  had  been  defiantly  acknowledged  and 
defended,  required  to  be  ingeniously  explained  away.  The  same 
motive  which  had  prompted  the  murder  now  prompted  the  lie.”§ 
If  Dean  Stanley  had  informed  the  readers  of  the  Times  that 
in  the  judgment  of  the  author  he  quotes  from,  neither  the  motive 
nor  the  prompting  to  the  murder  came  from  the  Popes  or  other 
ecclesiastics,  he  would  indeed  have  made  nonsense  of  his  quota- 
tion, but  he  would  have  been  less  disingenuous.  But  he  went 

* North  British  Review,  October,  1869,  p.  46. 

t Ibid.  p.  52. 

*P.  55. 

§ Letter  of  Dean  Stanley,  Times,  September  10th. 
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in  for  a bold  game.  A series  of  statements  of  a similar  character 
was  as  easy  as  one,  and  no  matter  how  clearly  they  might  be 
afterwards  disproved,  not  one  reader  of  the*  Times  in  a thousand 
would  ever  hear  of  the  reply. 

He  accuses,  for  instance,  of  “ absolute  falsehood,”  Professor 
Mohler,  for  saying  “that  the  Catholics  took  no  part  in  the 
massacre,  and  that  the  Pope  made  his  thanksgiving  only 
because  the  King’s  life  was  saved ; and  for  his  authority  he 
refers  us  to  the  Review  already  mentioned.  On  turning  £o  the 
Review,  we  find  Mohler  saying  “ that  Catholics,  as  such , took  no 
part  in  the  massacre.”  The  Dean  omits  the  words  which  qualify 
and  alter  the  meaning  of  the  statement.  Mohler  means  that  the 
work,  though  done  by  Catholics,  was  not  done  from  Catholic 
instincts  or  by  Catholic  action  or  for  Catholic  purposes,  and  that 
religion  gave  no  impulse  to  the  act.  The  Dean  was  at  liberty  to 
controvert  this  view,  but  he  must  not  be  permitted  to  attribute 
to  Mohler  statements  which  that  able  and  truthful  man  never 
made. 

As  to  the  cause  of  the  Pope’s  rejoicing,  we  have  come  across 
only  two  contemporaneous  accounts  by  writers  who  were,  never- 
theless, well  informed.  Maffei,  the  annalist  of  Gregory’s  life, 
relates  that  when  the  Pope  heard  of  the  death  of  Coligny, 
ordered  by  the  King  to  protect  his  own  life  and  kingdom  ( per 
sicurezza  della  sua  persona  e quicte  del  regno),  although  liberated 
from  a most  grievous  affliction,  he  “nevertheless  showed  a 
tempered  joy,  as  when  a limb  is  cut  with  pain  from  the  body, 
and  he  gave  due  thanks  privately  to  the  Divine  Goodness.”* 
Brant6me  says,  “Touching  the  joy  and  countenance  the  good 
and  holy  Pope  showed  concerning  this  massacre,  I heard  from 
a man  of  honour  who  was  then  in  Rome,  and  who  knew  the 
secret,  that  when  the  news  was  brought  him  he  shed  tears,  not 
for  joy,  as  men  are  accustomed  in  such  cases,  but  of  grief ; and 
when  some  of  the  Cardinals  who  were  present  remonstrated  that 
he  should  weep  and  be  sad  on  the  news  of  the  goodly  execution 
(si  belle  cUpesche)  of  the  wretched  men,  enemies  of  God  and  his 
Holiness,  ‘alas!’  he  said,  ‘I  weep  at  the  way  (faqoti)  the  King 
has  taken,  illegal  and  forbidden  by  God,  to  inflict  such  a 
punishment,  and  I fear  the  like  may  fall,  and  that  before  long, 
upon  himself.  I also  weep  because  amidst  so  many  men  killed 
as  many  innocent  as  guilty  shall  have  fallen. 

* Annales  Gregorii , xiii.,  1.  i.,  sec.  20. 

+ Memoire  de  V Amiral  de  Chatillon,  loc.  dt,  p.  176. 
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From  these  authentic  sources,  we  learn  the  mixed  character 
of  the  Pope’s  feelings  when  the  truth  of  the  massacre  became 
known  to  him,  and  what  were  the  objects  of  his  pleasure  and  his 
grief.  The  obvious  sense  of  Mohler’s  words  is,  that  the  Pope 
did  not  rejoice  for  the  calamity  of  the  Huguenots  but  for  the 
safety  of  the  King,  and  Dean  Stanley  has  no  difficulty  in 
stigmatizing  this  as  an  absolute  falsehood. 

Dean  Stanley  next  charges  Moroni  with  an  absolute  falsehood, 
for  denying  the  existence  of  the  medals  struck  in  commemoration 
of  the  massacre,  and  he  again  alleges  the  writer  of  the  article  in 
the  North  British  Review  as  his  authority.  Now  we  beg  to  say, 
first,  that  Moroni  never  made  any  such  denial,  and  next,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Review  referred  to  which  could  warrant 
the  Dean  in  saying  that  he  had  done  so.  Moroni  is  quoted  in 
the  article  only  as  saying  that  the  Pope  rejoiced  for  the  news 
he  had  received  of  the  massacre  being  over  ( per  le  notizie  che 
ricevette  della  cessata  strage),  and  because,  higher  up,  in  a 
recitation  of  statements,  some  one  not  named  is  accused  of 
saying  that  the  medal  was  “fictitious,”  Dean  Stanley  unblush- 
ingly  introduces  “the  special  favourite  of  Gregory  the  Sixteenth” 
as  asserting  that  it  had  no  existence. 

We  cannot  agree  with  the  writer  in  the  North  British  Review. 
We  have  read  his  article  with  pain  and  sorrow.  It  has  caused 
grievous  scandal,  for  the  spirit  which  it  manifests  and  the 
perverse  treatment  of  history  it  exhibits.  But,  it  is  a scholarlike 
and  learned  production,  and  its  author  would  be  very  far  from 
doing  the  injustice  to  the  memory  of  Mohler,  of  whose 
sincerity  and  truthfulness  he  speaks  highly,  or  to  Moroni,  who 
is  still  living,  that  Dean  Stanley  deems  it  becoming  to  commit 
himself  to. 

It  is  incredible  that  Moroni  should  have  denied  the  existence 
of  the  medal.  It  is  mentioned  in  all  the  catalogues  of  the 
Pontifical  medals ; it  is  described  by  most  Catholic  writers  who 
speak  of  the  massacre  ; and  it  has  constantly  been  on  sale  in  the 
Pontifical  mint  at  the  Vatican,  together  with  the  other  Papal 
medals,  publicly  and  for  all  comers,  from  the  time  of  Pius  the 
Sixth  to  the  present  day.  Moroni  could  not  and  did  not  deny 
its  existence,  and  the  motive  Dean  Stanley  suggests  for  his 
doing  so,  the  desire  of  the  Pope  to  conceal  it,  exists  only  in  the 
Dean’s  very  fertile  imagination. 

A friend  has,  within  the  last  few  weeks,  purchased  this  medal 
for  us,  as  we  desired  to  see  the  draped  figure  resembling  a priest 
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that  Mr.  Blunt  tells  us  is  looking  on  at  the  slaughter,  no  doubt 
to  represent  the  attitude  of  the  Church.  We  have  also  examined 
the  medals  at  the  British  Museum,  and  the  draped  figure  is 
nowhere  to  be  found.  Mr.  Blunt,  like  Dean  Stanley,  has  drawn 
upon  his  imagination,  and  his  apprehension  lest  the  monuments 
of  the  massacre  should  be  removed  “silently”  by  us  Catholics 
from  the  public  collections  is  merely  a piece  of  vulgar  and 
puerile  insolence,  that  points  out  the  style  of  men  we  have  the 
honour  to  be  opposed  to. 

The  Dean  next  conducts  us  to  the  painting  by  Vasari,  from 
beneath  which  the  inscription  identifying  it  with  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew  has  been  “silently”  and  “efficaciously” 
removed.  This  painting  represents  the  scene  that  occurred  on 
the  22nd  of  August,  when  Coligny  was  wounded  on  his  return 
home  from  the  Louvre.  Two  men  are  represented  bearing  the 
wounded  man  to  a house,  and  several  others  are  painted  running 
about  in  different  directions.  The  inscription  beneath  was  white- 
washed over  during  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  the  French 
soldiers  at  the  time  of  the  first  Republic,  and  the  only  words 
that  are  now  legible  are — Coligny  defertur . 

It  is  not  known  by  whom,  or  by  whose  orders  the  inscription 
was  covered  over,  probably  by  some  majordomo  during  the 
exile  of  Pius  the  Sixth,  and  sufficient  and  proper  reasons  for 
having  it  done  at  once  suggest  themselves.  Coligny,  the 
republican  martyr,  had  lately  been  represented  on  the  Parisian 
stage  as  the  victim  of  priestly  tyranny  and  inhumanity.  On 
the  10th  of  February,  1798,  Berthier  arrived  before  the  walls 
of  Rome  with  the  republican  army,  and  announced  that  he  had 
come  to  avenge  the  injuries  done  in  Rome  to  the  Republic. 
Some  people  then  in  Rome  lived  to  relate  in  our  own  time  the 
panic  that  took  possession  of  the  Romans  at  the  time  of  this 
invasion,  and  everything  that  could  inflame  the  anger  or  excite 
the  cupidity  of  the  impious  and  infidel  soldiery  was  hastily 
removed  from  sight,  particularly  in  the  churches  and  sacristies. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  inscription  which  identified 
the  painting  with  the  death  of  Coligny  and  his  adherents  was 
removed  under  these  apprehensions.  The  picture  is  not  very 
conspicuous  beside  the  great  paintings  of  the  battle  of  Lepanto 
and  the  entry  of  Gregory  the  Eleventh  into  Rome  from  Avignon. 
It  easily  escapes  notice,  and  the  soldiers  would  hardly  study  it 
with  curiosity  unless  their  attention  had  been  especially  directed 
to  it.  It  was  very  natural  and  proper  at  such  a time  to  avoid 
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what  might  probably  provoke  them  to  make  a wreck  of  the 
Vatican. 

As  Dean  Stanley  has  summed  up  his  attack  on  the  Popes  by 
generalizing  it  into  one  on  the  Catholic  Church  and  her  rulers 
in  general,  in  contrast  to  whose  conduct  in  this  matter  he  dwells 
complacently  on  the  “ immense  superiority”  of  the  Protestant 
Church  under  similar  circumstances — as  we  understand  him,  it 
is  just  as  well  that  we  should  sum  up  for  our  readers  the  items 
of  his  charge,  which  are  also  the  grounds  of  his  comparison.  If 
he  will  allow  us  to  make  the  remark,  we  must  say  that  if  the 
Protestant  Church  wishes  to  show  its  “ immense  superiority  ” to 
the  Catholic  Church  in  getting  rid  of  what  is  discreditable,  the 
first  thing  it  should  do  at  present  might  be  to  disclaim  Dean 
Stanley  himself,  and  not  only  “ silently  withdraw  ” its  confidence 
from  such  a champion,  but  openly  brand  him  as  a controversialist 
of  the  disingenuous  stamp.  All  his  charges  are  his  own  inven- 
tions, and  yet  they  are  put  forward  most  cunningly,  and  under 
the  cover  of  others.  First  he  has  the  boldness  to  declare  that 
the  Pope  expressly  sanctioned  the  massacre,  and  his  words 
convey  the  idea  that  he  means  sanctioned  beforehand  as 
well  as  afterwards.  Both  charges  are  untrue,  and  we  have 
seen  his  proof.  His  use  of  the  name  of  M.  Veuillot  was 
highly  disingenuous.  The  writer  in  the  North  British  Review 
gives  no  sanction  whatever  to  those  statements  for  which  his 
authority  was  alleged.  Mohler  is  accused  of  falsehood  for 
stating  what  is  borne  out  by  well  informed  historians.  The 
removal  of  an  inscription  from  Vasari’s  picture,  a very  proper 
and  intelligible  proceeding,  is  made  the  theme  of  a special 
accusation  against  the  Popes.* 

Again,  Moroni  is  accused  of  denying  the  existence  of  the 
medal  which  was  struck  to  commemorate  the  massacre,  and 
again  Dean  Stanley  gives  no  reference  to  any  of  the  one 
hundred  and  three  volumes  of  his  Dictionary,  in  which  the 
denial  is  said  to  be  found.  We  have,  nevertheless,  searched  all 


* Some  months  ago  the  Dean  made  very  unfair  use  of  some  expressions  found 
in  an  article  in  the  Month,  which  elicited  from  one  of  his  coreligionists  a warm 
remonstrance  for  the  omission  of  words,  in  a quotation  from  our  pages,  which  seemed 
to  him  very  necessary  in  order  to  convey  fairly  the  meaning  of  the  writer  quoted.  The 
Dean,  in  reply,  deprecated  the  “surprise”  of  his  assailant.  This  provoked  the 
rejoinder — “ I have  read  his  (Dean  Stanley’s)  letters,  speeches,  and  reviews,  for  too 
many  years  to  be  surprised  at  even  such  a flagrant  offence  as  the  last  ” (Rev.  H.  T. 
Parker  to  the  Guardian , April  17,  1872).  We  fear  long  experience  in  controversy  has 
not  yet  taught  him  to  be  either  accurate  or  just  in  making  use  of  the  words  of  others. 
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the  places  in  that  immense  work  in  which  we  thought  such  a 
denial  was  likely  to  be,  and  we  could  find  nothing  like  it.  We 
found  no  mention  whatever  of  that  medal.  As  has  been  said, 
it  appears  incredible  that  Moroni  should  have  made  any  such 
statement  From  the  time  of  Pius  the  Sixth  to  the  present 
day,  except,  perhaps,  when  the  Popes  were  in  exile,  that  medal 
— the  strages  Huguenotorum — has  been  publicly  and  continually 
on  sale,  together  with  all  the  other  Papal  medals  that  are  known, 
at  the  Pontifical  mint  in  the  Vatican.  Moroni  describes  the 
mint  ( zecca :),  and  gives  us  the  number  of  the  Papal  medals 
preserved  there,  and  therefore  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  this  particular  medal.  Then  what  object  could  he 
have  in  concealing  that  which  was  publicly  sold  ? Why  should 
the  “ favourite  ” of  Gregory  the  Sixteenth  deny  the  existence  of 
that  which  his  master  throughout  his  whole  reign  desired  should 
be  made  public  ? It  is  really  very  discreditable  that  men  in  the 
position  of  Dean  Stanley  should  be  so  eager  to  speak  ill  of  their 
neighbour,  that  they  will  commit  themselves  to  a series  of 
palpable  misstatements  like  the  foregoing  in  the  attempt  to 
throw  discredit  on  the  Church.  We  shall  not  imitate  the  Dean 
by  giving  the  Protestant  Church  credit  for  all  his  delinquences, 
as  he  tries  to  make  the  Catholic  Church  responsible  for  Charles 
the  Ninth  and  Catharine  de  Medici.  We  have  met  with  many 
Anglican  controversialists,  and  though  there  are  men  of  all 
classes  and  characters  among  them,  there  are  very  many,  we 
are  confident,  whose  cheeks  would  crimson  with  shame  at  the 
thought  of  their  communion  being  held  responsible  before  the 
world  for  such  attacks  as  his,  of  which  we  cannot  express  our 
opinion  more  precisely  without  using  words  which  we  do  not 
choose  to  insert  in  our  pages. 

It  remains  that  we  should  point  out  that  all  the  actions 
attributed  to  the  Popes  in  this  controversy,  even  if  proved,  v/hich 
they  have  not  been,  in  no  way  touch  the  question  of  infallibility. 
Our  purpose  is  not  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  infallibility,  but  to 
explain  the  mode  of  its  operation  and  the  notes  by  which  its  act 
is  recognizable  to  Catholics.  The  source  of  infallibility  is  the 
office  committed  by  our  Divine  Saviour  to  the  Chief  Pastors  of 
His  Church  of  teaching  His  disciples  and  directing  them  in  the 
way  of  eternal  life.  This  office  includes  the  authority  to  rule, 
and  implies  the  corresponding  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
faithful  of  accepting  the  teaching  thus  authoritatively  proposed 
for  their  belief.  Now,  when  the  Chief  Pastor  so  teaches,  on 
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matters  concerning  the  salvation  of  men,  in  virtue  of  his  supreme 
office,  concerning  a truth  which  has  to  be  believed,  expressly 
defining  that  truth  and  calling  into  exercise  his  own  power  to 
teach,  and  the  obligation  of  the  faithful  to  accept,  his  act  is  the 
declaration  of  a law  of  faith,  and  submission  to  that  act  is 
the  obedience  of  faith.  Two  things  are  required  in  every  law. 
The  express  will  on  *the  part  of  the  legislator  to  bind  the 
community,  and  an  undoubted  promulgation.  When  all  these 
conditions  are  united,  we  have  an  act  ex  cathedra,  and  an 
infallible  utterance.  If  any  of  them  are  wanting,  the  act  is  not 
binding  as  infallible.  Therefore  an  act  binding  as  infallible 
must  be  definitive,  an  exercise  of  the  supreme  office  of  teaching, 
concerning  a truth,  accompanied  with  a law  binding  to  obedience, 
duly  promulgated  to  the  community,  that  is,  to  the  faithful. 
Generally  speaking,  all  these  conditions  are  sufficiently  obvious 
in  a bull  or  constitution  that  is  professedly  dogmatic,  for  in 
such  documents  the  duty  of  acceptance  is  formally  stated 
under  the  alternative  of  anathema,  or  violation  of  the  unity 
of  faith,  or  making  shipwreck  of  one’s  faith.  Sometimes, 
however,  though  rarely,  there  may  be  a difficulty  in  recog- 
nizing them,  and  then  the  question  must  be  settled  either  by 
an  authoritative  declaration  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  or  by 
theologians  according  to  their  ascertained  rules  of  interpretation. 
It  does  not  follow  that  because  some  theologians,  no  matter  how 
great  their  authority  may  be,  decide  that  a Papal  utterance  is 
infallible,  we  are  bound  to  receive  it  as  such.  A consensus  of 
theologians  is  required  on  such  a matter,  and  a few  approved 
theologians  of  known  ability  and  fidelity  to  the  Church  would 
be  sufficient  to  throw  such  a doubt  upon  its  infallibility,  that 
private  persons  would  not  be  bound  by  it  as  such. 

Again,  though  a Papal  constitution  be  dogmatic  and  infallible, 
it  does  not  follow  that  all  it  contains  is  included  under  the 
definition,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  civil  laws,  the  definition  may  be 
restricted  to  a single  sentence.  -Thus,  the  preamble,  the  grounds 
of  definition,  censures  and  approvals  of  conduct,  and  such  like, 
unless  expressly  included  under  the  definition,  are  not  included 
at  all ; and  still  more,  letters  of  advice,  remonstrance,  congratu- 
lations, consistorial  allocutions,  addresses  to  the  faithful  by  word 
of  mouth,  theological  works,  or  political  manifestoes,  are  not 
infallible,  because  they  do  not  pronounce  a rule  or  law  of  faith 
with  the  conditions  already  enumerated.  There  is  about  the 
same  difference  between  such  utterances  and  a rule  of  faith,  as 
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between  the  Queen’s  speech  and  her  final  assent  to  an  act  of 
Parliament 

It  will  appear  from  this  how  very  far  they  have  been  from  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  this  doctrine,  who  stated  that  infallibility 
was  compromised  by  Honoyius,  or  Liberius,or  in  the  case  of 
Galileo,  or  the  St  Bartholomew  massacre.  We  do  not  blame 
men  like  Dean  Stanley  or  Mr.  Jelf  * for  not  understanding  it — it 
does  not  concern  them ; but  they  should  be  on  their  guard  in 
dealing  with  a matter,  to  us  so  sacred,  of  putting  on  the  sock  of 
Mrs.  Malaprop,  for  the  amusement  of  theologians,  if  not  for  the 
derision  of  the  profane. 

j.  j. 


Flores  Gethsemane. 


ON  THE  BLOODSTAINS  IN  THE  CATACOMBS. 


I thought  to  find  no  bud  of  humblest  bloom 
Here,  in  the  barren  places  of  the  tomb; 

Not  even  earth’s  lowliest  weed  I thought  to  see 
Here,  where  the  world  is  dark  continually. 

And  lo!  mid  fadeless  flowers  no  sun’s  warm  ray, 

Nor  soft,  fresh  shower  hath  drawn  to  life,  I stray; 

I wander,  marvelling,  amid  blossoms  bright. 

That  lie  all  open  through  the  long,  long  night 

Each  little  purple  drop  of  martyred  blood, 

I hold  it  lovelier  than  the  new  rose  bud. 

For  these  are  blossoms  sprung  from  Christ’s  own  root, 
And  these  are  blooms  that  have  in  heaven  their  fruit 
These  are  the  flowers  most  fair  for  God  to  see, 

Fairer  than  any  earthly  flowers  that  be; 

These  are  the  flowers  most  fair  for  God  to  see, 
Flowers  of  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane. 

E.  R N. 


* Mr.  Jelf,  in  a letter  to  the  Times  of  September  13,  supposes  that  pontifical  acts, 
such  as  in  other  sovereigns  would  require  explanations,  should  be  held  to  be  ex 
cathedra . Would  it  not  be  wiser  if  Protestant  divines,  when  they  use  words  having 
amongst  us  a fixed  and  technical  signification,  would  try  to  ascertain  our  meaning? 
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Among  the  numerous  Catholic  missions  of  th'e  North  American 
continent,  those  of  California  possess  a special  character  of  their 
own.  Most  of  the  others  were  directed  to  the  simple  conversion 
of  the  Indians ; but  in  California  the  missioners  had  the  addi- 
tional task  of  forming  them  into  organized  communities  and 
providing  for  their  government,  apart  from  intercourse  with 
other  civilized  men  than  themselves  and  their  assistants.  The 
Jesuits  and  Franciscans,  who  planted  Christianity  and  civili- 
zation together  in  those  distant  lands,  discharged  the  duties  of 
legislators  as  well  as  of  religious  teachers,  and  in  both  characters 
they  showed  on  that  limited  field  how  much  the  Church  can  do 
for  even  the  lowest  members  of  the  human  family  when  her 
action  is  unimpeded  by  the  malice  of  nominal  Christians.  The 
reductions  of  California,  like  those  of  Paraguay,  were  the  cradle 
of  a Christian  nation  which  owed  its  very  existence,  as  such,  to 
the  untiring  efforts  of  its  teachers,  and  in  which  the  Indians 
shared  in  the  benefits  of  civilization  without  the  corruption  of 
its  vices.  The  Franciscan  missions  of  New  California  have 
formed  the  subject  of  a recent  article,  and  in  the  following  pages 
we  shall  briefly  sketch  the  story  of  the  equally  or  still  more 
remarkable  reductions  of  the  Mexican  peninsula.  To  do  justice 
to  their  claims  on  history  would  require  a space  far  beyond  that 
at  our  command  ; but  a short  sketch  of  their  origin  and  founders 
may  be  found  worthy  of  perusal. 

From  the  earliest  period  of  the  Spanish  dominion  in  Mexico 
the  settlement  of  California  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Court  of  Madrid.  Cortes  himself  visited  the  gulf  which  separates 
it  from  the  main  continent,  and  the  sight  of  this  other  land, 
beyond  the  waters  of  the  great  ocean,  filled  his  active  spirit  with 
projects  of  conquest  and  colonization,  which  were  inherited  by 
subsequent  Viceroys.  The  pearl  fisheries  of  the  gulf,  which 
yielded  a considerable  profit  to  the  fishing  barks  of  Sinaloa, 
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offered  a more  substantial  reason  for  the  settlement  of  California, 
which  was  repeatedly  attempted  by  private  adventurers,  but 
always  in  vain.  Expedition  after  expedition  was  directed  to 
its  shores  during  more  than  a hundred  and  fifty  years,  but  the 
barrenness  of  the  soil,  the  want  of  harbours,  and  the  intractable 
barbarism  of  the  natives,  baffled  alike  the  ambition  of  the 
Viceroys  and  the  greed  of  individuals.  Finally,  in  1679,  after 
the  failure  of  a costly  expedition  under  the  command  of  the 
Admiral  Otondo,  the  Spanish  Government  not  only  discontinued 
its  own  attempts,  but  forbade  its  subjects  to  engage  in  any  such 
on  their  private  account — thus  abandoning  the  land  and  its 
people  to  their  native  barbarism. 

But  though  earthly  ambition  and  avarice  had  thus  given  up 
the  task,  there  were  men  in  Mexico  who  for  nobler  motives 
aspired  to  plant  civilization  in  the  barren  peninsula.  Its  sterile 
soil  and  harbourless  coasts  might  hold  out  no  temptations  to  the 
settler  or  merchant,  but  its  natives  had  souls  to  be  won  over  to 
the  faith  of  Christ,  and  there  were  in  the  Catholic  Church  men 
ready  to  devote  their  lives  to  that  object.  Father  Kuhn,  a 
German  Jesuit,  and  a veteran  of  the  Indian  missions,  had 
accompanied  Otondo’s  expedition  as  chaplain,  and  on  his  returii 
he  earnestly  petitioned  his  superiors  for  license  to  devote  himself 
to  the  conversion  of  the  Californians.  His  prayer  was  not 
granted.  The  Indians  of  the  northern  frontier  had  just  broken 
out  in  a general  war  against  the  Spaniards,  and  his  presence 
was  imperatively  needed  by  the  threatened  missions  of  Sonora. 
But  though  thus  employed,  Kuhn  did  not  forget  California,  and 
he  communicated  his  enthusiasm  for  its  conversion  to  his  friend 
and  colleague,  Father  Sal vatierra.  The  latter  devoted  himself 
with  his  whole  soul  to  the  task  of  obtaining  a mission  for  the 
peninsula,  and  after  more  than  ten  years  his  efforts  were  crowned 
with  success.  The  General  of  the  order  empowered  him  to 
undertake  the  mission  ; and  the  royal  decree  against  attempts 
to  settle  California  was,  after  much  trouble,  repealed  in  his 
favour  in  1697.  The  Viceroy,  however,  required  that  provision 
should  be  made  by  private  charity  for  the  support  of  the  new 
missions  and  the  pay  of  the  escort  which  was  required  for  their 
protection  by  the  rule  of  the  frontiers.  An  annual  revenue  of 
five  hundred  dollars  was  fixed  as  the  sum  needed  for  the 
maintenance  of  a mission  at  that  distance.  And  by  the  efforts 
of  Father  Salvatierra,  three  such  burses  were  founded  by 
private  charity.  The  money  contributed  for  this  purpose  was 
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subsequently  invested  in  lands,  and  under  the  title  the  “ Pious 
Fund  ” ( fofido  piadoso)  it  continued  to  be  devoted  to  the  service 
of  the  missions,  in  both  Old  and  New  California,  down  to  our 
own  days. 

The  pecuniary  difficulty  being  thus  removed,  the  viceregal 
court  granted  the  required  license  to  Father  Salvatierra  and 
Father  Kuhn.  The  latter,  being  unable  to  leave  his  mission  in 
Sonora,  was  afterwards  replaced  by  the  Sicilian  Father  Piccolo ; 
but  as  some  time  was  lost  in  waiting  his  arrival  at  the  Yaqui 
river,  where  the  vessel  lent  to  the  mission  by  the  treasurer  of 
Acapulco  was  anchored,  Father  Salvatierra  sailed  without  him, 
and  arrived  at  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Loretto  in 
October,  1697.  Besides  the  crew  of  the  vessel,  he  was  accom- 
panied by  six  soldiers  as  an  escort,  who  were  to  be  paid  by 
the  mission,  though  occupying  the  country  for  the  crown.  This 
little  troop  was  a motley  band  in  point  of  nationality.  The 
captain,  as  the  officer  in  command  was  rather  pompously  styled 
considering  the  numbers  of  his  company,  was  a Spaniard ; the 
lieutenant  a Portuguese,  and  the  other  four  respectively  a 
Mexican  creole,  a Maltese  sailor,  a Sicilian  artilleryman,  and 
a mulatto  of  Peru.  Three  Mexican  Indians  also  accompanied 
the  expedition,  to  attend  to  the  cattle  and  the  labours  of 
cultivation,  as  Salvatierra  designed  to  instruct  the  Californians 
in  the  arts  of  a settled  life  by  this  means. 

The  coast  of  the  Californian  gulf  offers  little  choice  of  ports 
to  the  mariner;  but  a small  patch  of  stunted  shrubbery  and 
a spring  of  fresh  water,  both  rare  luxuries  in  that  inhospitable 
country,  determined  the  site  of  the  first  mission.  Some  Indians 
came  to  the  shore  to  meet  the  strangers,  and  showed  no  signs 
of  hostility;  but  the  want  of  an  interpreter  prevented  any 
satisfactory  intercourse  being  established  with  them.  A tent 
chapel  was  set  up,  and  a cross  erected  immediately  in  front  of  it. 
The  soldiers  next  erected  huts  for  their  own  and  Father 
Salvatierra’s  quarters,  and  then  threw  up  a wall  of  earth  for 
the  protection  of  the  stores.  Possession  was  then  solemnly 
taken  of  the  land  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Spain,  while 
Father  Salvatierra,  with  still  greater  solemnity,  conseci*ated  it 
and  its  people  to  his  special  patron,  our  Lady  of  Loretto,  whose 
name  he  gave  to  the  new  establishment 

These  preliminary  works  having  been  completed,  the  vessel 
which  had  transported  the  little  colony  from  Yaqui  was  sent 
back  for  Father  Piccolo,  and  Salvatierra  devoted  himself 
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earnestly  to  acquiring  the  language  of  his  future  neophytes. 
The  only  introduction  to  their  tongue  that  he  possessed  was 
a catechism  composed  some  years  before  by  Father  Copart 
To  insure  the  regular  attendance  of  the  Indians,  a distribution 
of  food  was  daily  made  at  the  fort  to  such  as  were  present  at 
the  lectures,  if  such  they  may  be  called,  given  from  this  book, 
and  the  indefatigable  missioner  eagerly  noted  down  their 
pronunciation  of  the  words  which  he  endeavoured  to  repeat 
before  them.  The  children  were  specially  useful  to  him  in 
this  respect,  as  the  adults  took  a malicious  pleasure  in  leading 
him  astray  and  mocking  his  bad  pronunciation.  As  might  be 
expected,  words  expressing  the  mysteries  of  Christianity  were 
not  found  in  the  dialects  of  the  savages ; and  many  and 
ingenious  were  the  expedients  which  the  first  missioners  had 
to  devise  to  explain  them.  On  one  occasion,  in  order  to  find 
a word  expressive  of  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  a Jesuit 
soaked  some  flies  in  water  and  let  them  revive  in  the  sun, 
calling  at  the  same  time  the  attention  of  the  Indians  to  the 
phenomenon.  The  exclamation  of  the  savages  was  noted  down, 
and,  after  a due  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  vocabulary,  was 
introduced  into  the  catechism. 

The.  race  for  whose  sake  Salvatierra  thus  made  himself  the 
pupil  of  infants,  was  among  the  lowest  of  the  North  American 
tribes — without  fixed  abodes,  without  chiefs,  without  agriculture, 
without  even  the  rudest  huts,  and  the  men  without  clothes.  They 
lived  in  rancherias,  or  clans,  of  thirty  or  forty  persons,  sleeping 
under  the  bushes,  and  subsisting  on  berries  and  roots,  with  some- 
times a little  game  or  fish.  For  war  they  occasionally  chose  a" 
chief,  and  the  guamas  or  medicine  men  exercised  a certain  influence 
among  their  countrymen,  but  with  these  exceptions  they  had  no 
ideas  of  government  or  religion.  The  southern  tribes  were  in  the 
practice  of  having  several  wives,  and  all  indulged  in  gross  licen- 
tiousness at  their  feasts.  The  appearance  of  the  country  was 
not  less  repulsive  than  the  manners  of  its  people.  Barren,  rock 
covered  mountains,  valleys  without  water,  and  sandy  plains  form 
the  most  prominent  features  of  the  Californian  landscape,  in 
which  stunted  shrubbery  and  the  thorny  cactus  are  the  chief 
vegetation,  and  forests,  rivers,  and  lakes  are  unknown. 

The  good  feeling  of  the  Indians  towards  the  strangers  did  not 
last  long.  The  food  distributed  at  the  fort  only  excited  their 
desires  for  more,  and  a few  days  after  the  departure  of  the 
vessel,  a sudden  attack  was  made  on  the  fort  The  soldiers. 
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after  a short  fight,  drove  them  off,  and  with  the  fickleness  of 
genuine  savages,  the  assailants  turned  their  fury  on  the  instigators 
of  the  attack.  The  latter,  in  turn  attacked,  took  refuge  with  the 
Spaniards,  by  whom  they  were  generously  allowed  to  take  up 
their  abode  beside  the  fort,  and  furnished  with  provisions  until 
the  anger  of  their  countrymen  passed  over.  The  whole  popu- 
lation soon  resumed  its  visits  to  the  fort,  and  Father  Salvatierra 
took  advantage  of  the  restoration  of  peace  to  administer  the  first 
baptism  of  his  mission.  The  new  Christian  was  an  Indian  who 
had  been  instructed  by  Father  Kuhn,  during  Otondo’s  expedition, 
and  who,  on  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  the  strangers,  came  from  a 
considerable  distance  to  ask  the  favour  of  baptism.  He  succeeded 
in  making  known  his  wishes  by  the  help  of  a few  words  of 
Spanish,  and  as  he  was  dying  of  a cancer,  and  showed  a fair 
knowledge  of  the  principal  Christian  mysteries,  Father  Salvatierra 
resolved  to  baptize  him  without  delay.  His  son  and  two  other 
infants  received  the  sacrament  at  the  same  time,  and  were  the 
first  fruits  of  the  Californian  mission. 

Father  Piccolo,  in  the  course  of  a few  weeks,  joined  his 
colleague  in  Loretto,  where  a regular  order  of  instructions  was 
now  adopted  both  for  the  soldiers  and  the  natives.  The  native 
children  each  day  were  collected  inside  the  fort,  to  hear  the 
catechism  and  prayers  repeated  by  Father  Piccolo,  while  the 
same  office  was  performed  for  the  adults  outside  by  Father 
Salvatierra.  The  soldiers  also  came  in  for  a share  of  solicitude. 
Regular  public  prayers  were  appointed  for  them,  and  a weekly 
exhortation  was  made  to  them  by  one  of  the  missioners  with  the 
"most  satisfactory  results.  The  soldiers,  though  most  of  them 
belonged  to  the  most  reckless  class  of  adventurers,  carefully 
refrained  from  harassing  the  Indians,  and  cheerfully  aided  in 
the  erection  of  the  mission  buildings.  Their  station  was,  doubt- 
less, peculiarly  disagreeable,  separated  as  they  were  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  condemned  to  the  dull  routine  of  outpost 
duty,  without  any  of  its  usual  excitements.  But  they  bore  it 
without  a murmur.  All  supplies  had  to  be  procured  from  the 
opposite  shore,  and,  in  consequence,  famine  was  often  threatened, 
and  even  felt  in  Loretto,  but  the  example  of  the  two  missioners 
prevented  any  thoughts  of  abandoning  the  post,  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  severest  privations. 

Several  months  were  spent  in  acquiring  the  Indian  language, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1699  that  the  two  Jesuits  deemed 
themselves  ready  to  extend  the  field  of  their  labours.  Father 
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Piccolo  penetrated  on  foot  into  the  heart  of  the  sierras,  and 
having  found  a suitable  place  for  a mission,  he  resolved  to 
establish  a second  there.  A close  acquaintance  with  the 
character  of  the  Californians  had  convinced  both  priests  that 
simple  excursions  among  the  rancherias  were  almost  useless. 
The  Indians  showed  no  hostility  to,  and  indeed  no  care  for,  the 
doctrines  proposed  to  them.  They  received  the  preachers  some- 
times well  and  sometimes  ill,  but  their  first  friendship  was  no 
guarantee  that  they  would  not  break  into  hostilities  in  the  course 
of  a few  days.  The  Indians  around  Loretto,  though  many 
received  their  daily  food  at  the  fort,  made  four  or  five  unprovoked 
attacks  on  the  soldiers  during  the  first  year,  and  as  readily 
returned  to  their  demonstrations  of  friendship  when  driven  off. 
The  only  effectual  way  to  Christianize  such  a people  was  ta 
gather  them  into  permanent  settlements,  where  they  might 
gradually  imbibe  the  practices  of  a Christian  life,  and  fall 
under  the  power  of  good  habits.  But  to  effect  this  was  a task 
to  appal  any  but  an  apostle.  Before  the  savages  could  be 
induced  to  quit  their  wandering  life,  food  had  to  be  provided 
for  their  support,  and  years  must  pass  before  they  could  be 
expected  to  acquire  habits  of  industry  sufficiently  strong  to 
make  them  support  themselves.  All  those  years  the  missioners 
had  to  look  forward  to  an  unceasing  round  of  the  dreariest  toil — 
manual  labour  of  the  rudest  kind,  ploughing,  harrowing,  digging, 
feeding  cattle,  divided  their  time  with  their  religious  duties. 
Even  the  latter  were  of  a nature  to  repel  any  but  the  most 
selfsacrificing  spirit  The  stupid  nature  of  the  Californians 
required  to  be  moulded  with  unceasing  labour,  and  it  was 
only  by  almost  endless  repetition  that  the  truths  of  the  Gospel 
could  be  impressed  on  their  minds.  To  spend  day  after  day 
in  these  wearisome  tasks,  without  intercourse  with  the  civilized 
world,  or  even  with  his  religious  brethren,  except  at  rare 
intervals,  with  the  constant  expectation  of  seeing  his  catechumens 
after  months  of  instruction  suddenly  abandon  him,  or  break  into 
open  violence — such  was  the  life  of  the  Jesuit  missioner  in 
California.  It  was  indeed  a less  brilliant  and  exciting  life  than 
that  of  his  brethren  in  other  regions,  but  assuredly  it  was  one  to 
which  nothing  but  the  most  heroic  devotion  could  reconcile  men 
of  the  highest  culture  and  talents. 

The  foundation  of  St  Francis  Xavier,  as  the  second  mission 
was  called,  was  succeeded  by  a period  of  more  than  usual  misery 
in  Loretto.  The  communications  of  the  latter  with  Mexico  were 
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at  best  rare,  but  now  a continued  succession  of  storms  interrupted 
them  for  several  months.  The  captain,  Tortolero,  gave  his 
resignation  to  Father  Salvatierra  in  the  same  year,  on  account 
of  ill  health,  and  his  successor  was  far  from  showing  equal  good 
will  to  the  missions.  The  pearl  fishing  was  the  chief  motive 
that  had  brought  him  to  California,  and  as  the  Superior,  in 
virtue  of  the  powers  received  from  the  Viceroy,  refused  to  let 
him  force  the  Indians  to  fish  for  him,  he  revenged  himself  by 
writing  bitter  letters  against  the  missions.  The  effect  of  these 
misrepresentations  was  to  lessen  considerably  the  alms  on  which 
the  existence  of  the  new  establishments  depended,  and  Father 
Salvatierra  at  one  time  thought  of  dismissing  all  his  companions 
and  remaining  alone  among  the  Indians  at  the  risk  of  imminent 
death.  In  this  extremity  his  distress  was  relieved  by  the  generous 
contributions  of  the  converted  tribes  in  Sonora,  and  especially  of 
the  Yaquis,  who  on  several  occasions  despatched  their  canoes 
across  the  gulf  with  loads  of  provisions. 

Father  Juan  Ugarte  also,  who  had  hitherto  acted  as  pro- 
curator of  the  mission  in  Mexico,  generously  determined  to 
join  his  brethren  in  the  peninsula.  Having  loaded  a bark  at 
Matanchel  with  all  the  supplies  he  could  obtain,  he  set  out  by 
land  to  Yaqui  in  Sonora,  where  he  expected  to  find  a vessel. 
His  hopes  in  that  respect  were  disappointed,  but  his  energy  was 
not  so  easily  foiled,  and  finding  an  abandoned  boat  on  the  shore 
he  boldly  embarked  in  it,  and  after  a three  days*  voyage  arrived 
safely  in  Loretto.  His  arrival  was  of  the  utmost  value  to  the 
mission.  To  an  extraordinary  bodily  strength,  and  a courage 
which  no  dangers  could  daunt,  he  united  a wonderful  fertility  of 
resources,  and  mechanical  talents  which  made  him  soon  the 
main  support  of  the  entire  colony.  He  quickly  devised  the  best 
means  for  conciliating  the  Indians,  for  cultivating  the  ground, 
and,  at  a later  period,  for  introducing  manufactures  among  the 
converts.  Father  Salvatierra  styled  him  the  “ Apostle/'  after  a 
long  experience  of  his  eminent  qualities ; and  to  his  untiring  zeal 
was  mainly  due  the  maintenance  of  the  reductions  during  the 
troubles  of  their  early  years. 

Father  Salvatierra  was  not  in  Loretto  at  the  time  of  Ugarte’s 
arrival.  Shortly  before  he  had  passed  over  to  Sonora  to  concert 
measures  for  the  exploration  of  the  territory  about  the  head  of 
the  gulf  with  Father  Kuhn,  so  as  to  establish,  if  possible,  a land 
communication  between  their  respective  missions.  The  plans  of 
the  two  Jesuits  embraced  the  conversion  of  all  the  tribes  of 
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Upper  California  and  Arizona,  and  the  foundation  of  a Spanish 
colony  at  Monterey,  near  the  present  site  of  San  Francisco,  for 
the  protection  of  the  missions.  To  accomplish  these  objects 
both  were  to  push  their  missions  northward  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  gulf,  and,  as  a first  step  to  that  end,  Father  Kuhn,  in  1700, 
set  out  to  explore  its  shores  to  their  head.  In  a geographical 
point  of  view  his  journey  was  a highly  successful  one,  and1 
entitles  him  to  a high  place  among  discoverers.  He  first 
established  the  fact  that  Lower  California  was  not  an  island, 
and  at  the  same  time  discovered  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado, 
the  most  important  river  on  the  western  side  of  the  American 
continent  Having  crossed  the  Gila,  the  southern  branch  of 
that  river,  he  entered  the  present  territory  of  the  United  States, 
but  though  well  received  by  the  Indians,  he  was  unable  to* 
remain  with  them.  On  his  return,  he  and  Father  Salvatierra 
made  the  same  journey,  and  convinced  themselves  of  the 
termination  of  the  gulf  about  the  thirty  second  degree  of 
latitude.  An  account  of  these  discoveries  was  transmitted  to 
Mexico,  and  their  importance  acknowledged  by  the  authorities; 
but  the  state  of  the  north  prevented  them  from  being  turned  to 
any  immediate  account  Father  Kuhn  continued  his  explo- 
rations at  intervals  till  his  death  in  the  year  1710,  but  was 
never  able  to  carry  out  his  great  plans  for  the  conversion  of 
Upper  California. 

Having  conferred  with  Father  Kuhn,  Father  Salvatierra 
returned  to  Loretto,  where  he  was  overjoyed  to  find  his  former 
procurator.  It  was  determined  that  Father  Piccolo  should 
proceed  to  Mexico,  to  look  after  the  affairs  of  the  mission 
there,  but  his  departure  was  put  off  until  Father  Ugarte  had 
learned  the  language.  In  the  meantime  the  Sierra  Indians,  at 
the  investigation  of  their  medicine  men,  destroyed  the  chapel 
and  buildings  of  the  San  Xavier  mission,  and  Father  Piccolo 
narrowly  escaped  from  their  hands.  As  it  was  of  importance 
that  it  should  be  restored,  and  Father  Piccolo  was  needed  in 
Mexico,  Father  Ugarte,  with  his  usual  daring,  took  the  task  on 
himself.  He  was  escorted  to  his  post  by  a few  soldiers,  but, 
whether  through  fear  of  punishment  or  otherwise,  no  Indians 
appeared  near  the  ruins.  The  missioner’s  resolution  was  soon 
taken.  Sending  back  the  soldiers,  he  remained  alone  to  await 
the  return  of  the  Indians.  Towards  evening  a boy  cautiously 
ventured  towards  the  ruins,  and  was  received  with  a thousand 
caresses  by  Ugarte.  The  news  of  the  departure  of  the  soldiers, 
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which  the  child  carried  to  his  countrymen,  quickly  brought  a 
crowd  of  the  latter,  and  in  a short  time  the  courageous  priest 
saw  himself  surrounded  by  the  whole  of  Father  Piccolo’s  late 
flock,  including,  doubtless,  his  would  be  murderers.  The 
savages  showed  their  usual  petulance  towards  the  stranger  at 
first,  but  were  awed  into  something  like  respect  by  his  com- 
manding manner,  and  all,  but  the  children  especially,  were 
attracted  by  his  affability. 

Having  thus  reassembled  the  lately  scattered  flock,  Father 
Ugarte  made  preparations  for  restoring  the  ruined  mission,  but 
his  foresight  was  not  limited  to  rebuilding  the  church  and 
dwellings.  The  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  San  Xavier  was 
of  better  quality  than  that  of  Loretto,  and  he  resolved  to  make 
it  furnish  the  necessary  supplies,  not  only  for  its  own  support, 
but  also  for  that  of  its  neighbours.  To  accomplish  this  work  he 
had  no  other  labourers  than  the  Indians,  who  by  nature  and 
habit  were  utterly  averse  to  serious  toil.  Cowardice  had  no 
part  in  the  nature  of  Father  Ugarte,  and  he  alone  fearlessly 
undertook  to  make  Christians  and  workmen  at  once  of  the 
savages  around  him.  Every  day  after  saying  Mass,  without 
even  an  assistant,  he  prepared  a mess  of  boiled  maize  for  such 
Indians  as  were  about  to  work,  and  then,  forming  a troop  of 
these  extemporized  labourers,  he  led  them  to  the  fields  or 
buildings,  and  showed  them  how  to  perform  their  task.  To 
accomplish  this  he  had  to  lead  in  every  work  himself,  and  with 
his  own  hands  he  cleared  the  ground,  planted  it,  dug  canals  for 
irrigation,  made  roads,  cut  and  dressed  wood,  moulded  bricks, 
mixed  and  carried  mortar,  and  performed,  in  a word,  all  the 
duties  of  a common  labourer.  In  the  evening  he  brought  his 
workmen  back  to  the  house,  where  he  again  prepared  their 
meal,  after  which  he  gave  them  a short  instruction  in  the 
Christian  doctrine,  and  concluded  by  reciting  the  rosary. 
The  Indians  rewarded  these  incessant  toils  by  insults,  murmurs, 
and  threats.  Work  especially  was  hateful  to  them,  and  it  was 
only  by  the  ascendancy  of  his  mind  over  theirs  that  he  was  able 
to  induce  them  to  persevere  in  their  tasks.  At  the  evening 
prayers  they  used  to  mock  his  bad  pronunciation  with  childish 
malice,  and  to  remedy  his  defects  in  this  respect  he  was  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  the  children  for  instruction.  At  a later 
period,  in  order  to  save  the  expenses  annually  incurred  by  the 
missions  for  clothing,  he  constructed  a loom  and  spinning  wheels 
himself,  and  taught  the  Indians  the  art  of  weaving,  in  which 
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they  were  afterwards  perfected  by  the  lessons  of  a weaver  from 
Jepie,  in  Mexico.  Shipbuilding  was  another  branch  of  industry 
which  occupied  the  attention  of  his  varied  talents.  With  the 
aid  of  only  three  mechanics  and  his  Indians  he  built  a stout 
sloop  some  years  later  in  the  peninsula.  The  wood  for  its 
construction  was  • felled  and  prepared,  a road  made  for  its 
transport  for  a distance  of  thirty  leagues,  and  the  bark  con- 
structed in  the  best  manner  under  his  sole  direction. 

Father  Ugarte’s  exploits  have  brought  us  down  several  years, 
but  in  the  meantime  the  young  mission  was  sorely  tried  in 
various  ways.  For  several  months  no  news  was  heard  of  Father 
Piccolo,  and  had  it  not  been  for  Father  Ugarte’s  diligence  in 
procuring  roots  and  wild  fruits  in  the  mountains,  the  garrison 
and  priests  ran  a risk  of  dying  by  starvation.  Finally  good 
news  arrived  from  Mexico;  Father  Piccolo  had  obtained  a 
grant  of  six  thousand  dollars  from  the  royal  treasury  for  the 
soldiers,  and  the  foundation  of  four  new  missions  from  private 
charity.  Two  priests.  Father  Bassaldua  and  Father  Minutili, 
were  in  consequence  sent  to  California,  whither  their  were 
followed  by  Father  Piccolo  himself.  The  diversity  of  nationality 
among  the  priests  thus  assembled  is  worthy  of  remark.  Father 
Salvatierra  was  a Milanese,  Piccolo  a Sicilian,  Father  Bassaldua 
a Mexican  creole,  Ugarte  a native  of  Honduras,  and  Minutili  of 
Sardinia.  The  same  diversity  continued  through  the  whole  time 
of  the  Jesuit  missions.  The  members  of  the  order  in  almost 
every  country  of  Europe  furnished  recruits  to  these  distant 
missions,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Spanish  Government 
that  it  never  allowed  its  well  known  jealousy  of  foreigners  in 
its  colonies  to  interfere  with  the  free  action  of  the  missioners. 

The  arrival  of  the  new  missioners  was  the  signal  for  an 
outbreak  at  Father  Ugarte's  mission.  The  medicine  men  and 
their  followers  attacked  the  Christians  in  his  absence,  and  killed 
several,  and  though  peace  was  soon  restored,  this  massacre 
showred  how  little  trust  could  be  placed  in  the  Indians.  Never- 
theless, the  exploration  of  the  county  was  readily  undertaken 
by  Father  Ugarte  and  Bassaldua,  and  sites  were  found  for  two 
new  missions.  The  want  of  means  postponed  for  a time  the 
erection  of  these  establishments,  and  even  threatened  with 
destruction  those  already  founded.  The  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  treasure  fleet  by  the  English  in  the  bay  of  Vigo  was 
a severe  blow  to  the  wealthier  Mexicans,  most  of  whom  had 
remittances  on  board.  In  consequence,  not  only  the  royal 
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grants  for  the  garrison  which  had  been  made  two  years  before 
were  left  unpaid,  but  scarcely  any  aid  could  be  collected  from 
private  charity.  In  this  extremity,  Father  Salvatierra  summoned 
a council  of  his  colleagues  to  determine  whether  the  mission 
should  be  abandoned.  For  himself,  he  declared  he  was 
resolved  to  remain  alone,  if  necessary,  but  the  others  were  free 
to  depart  or  stay.  All  unanimously  protested  that  nothing 
would  induce  them  to  abandon  their  work,  and  Father  Ugarte 
proposed 'to  send  the  garrison  and  all  the  assistants  to  Mexico, 
while  the  priests  should  remain  alone  among  the  Indians.  On 
making  this  proposition,  however,  to  the  laymen,  they  indig- 
nantly refused  to  quit  the  Fathers,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
subsist  as  best  they  could  on  the  roots  and  berries  of  the 
country,  until  a return  of  more  favourable  times.  Several 
months  were  thus  passed,  during  which  the  missioners  had  to 
add  to  their  other  duties  that  of  leading  parties  of  berry  hunters 
through  the  mountains.  The  neighbouring  missions  of  Sonora 
at  length  came  to  their  aid,  and  brighter  prospects  began  to 
dawn.  At  this  conjuncture,  Father  Salvatierra  was  unexpectedly 
called  away  to  act  as  Provincial  of  New  Spain,  a charge  which 
he  filled  for  about  two  years.  In  his  new  capacity  he  did  not 
cease  to  labour  for  the  good  of  California.  By  his  representations 
to  the  Viceroy  and  to  the  Spanish  Court,  a liberal  aid  was 
granted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  garrison  and  vessels  belong- 
ing to  the  settlement  The  Provincial  himself  visited  his  old 
mission,  which  he  had  left  in  care  of  Father  Ugarte,  and  found 
everything  in  a satisfactory  condition.  Father  Minutili  had  been 
compelled  by  ill  health  to  return  to  Mexico,  but  his  place  was 
filled  by  Father  Pedro  Ugarte,  brother  of  the  Superior.  The 
latter  displayed  all  his  energy  and  talents  in  his  new  charge. 
In  Loretto  he  had  established  schools  for  children  of  both  sexes  ; 
the  boys  being  taught  by  himself,  and  the  girls  by  a female 
teacher.  An  hospital  was  also  founded  and  served  by  him. 
This  foundation  was  peculiarly  fruitful  of  good  results,  and 
several  of  the  leading  medicine  men  who  came  there  for  assist- 
ance became  Christians  within  its  walls.  These  numerous 
tasks  did  not  distract  the  active  Ugarte  from  his  agricultural 
establishment  at  San  Xavier,  which,  by  this  time,  was  beginning 
to  yield  a considerable  return.  Most  of  the  Indians  in  that 
mission  were  leading  a settled  life,  being  assured  of  a support 
from  their  crops,  and  the  religious  exercises  were  carried  on 
with  a proportionate  regularity.  The  best  instructed  were 
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appointed  to  look  after  the  conduct  of  the  others,  and  thus 
order  was  maintained  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  Father. 
The  Provincial  expressed  his  warm  approbation  of  all  he  saw, 
and  having  recommended  the  foundation  of  two  new  missions 
to  the  zeal  of  Father  Ugarte,  he  returned  to  Mexico  without 
leaving  him  any  further  directions  than  his  own  discretion. 

The  proposed  foundations  immediately  engrossed  attention  ; 
but  there  were  only  three  priests  in  the  whole  of  California, 
while  the  three  missions  already  established  contained  over  two 
thousand  Christians  and  catechumens,  scattered  over  a wild 
district,  at  least  fifty  leagues  in  length.  To  obviate  this  diffi- 
culty, the  Superior  took  on  himself  the  whole  administration 
of  this  flock,  leaving  Father  Bassaldua  and  his  brother  free  for 
new  missions.  The  latter  set  out  to  his  destined  post  with  a 
few  Indians  of  Loretto.  For  some  time  he  remained  with  no 
other  shelter  than  the  trees,  under  which  the  Californians  were 
in  the  habit  of  shielding  themselves  from  the  weather,  and 
afterwards  a hut  of  branches  served  for  his  dwelling.  Following 
the  example  of  his  brother,  he  endeavoured  to  induce  the 
Indians  to  aid  in  building  a chapel ; but  the  adults  were  utterly 
disinclined  to  work,  and  the  only  assistance  he  could  obtain 
was  from  the  children.  By  presents  and  caresses  he  induced  a 
number  of  the  latter  to  help  him  in  digging  clay,  making  bricks, 
and  raising  the  walls  of  his  humble  church,  he  working  himself 
among  them,  and  stimulating  their  industry  by  praises  and 
rewards.  At  the  same  time,  he  made  himself  familiar  with 
their  language,  and  on  the  dedication  of  the  church  he  quickly 
gathered  a large  congregation  for  instruction.  An  unfortunate 
incident,  however,  nearly  destroyed  the  rising  mission.  Being 
called  to  visit  a sick  Indian,  Father  Ugarte  found  a medicine 
man  practising  his  spells  about  the  invalid,  and  sharply  rebuked 
his  friends  in  consequence.  The  latter,  as  the  readiest  mode  of 
showing  their  repentance,  actually  killed  the  unfortunate  wizard, 
and  came  in  triumph  to  relate  their  exploit  to  the  missioner. 
As  might  be  expected,  he  severely  blamed  the  perpetrators 
of  such  an  outrage,  and  they,  in  another  freak  of  malice, 
plotted  his  own  murder.  The  conspiracy  was  revealed  by  a 
child,  and  the  courage  of  Ugarte,  who  reproached  the  leaders 
alone,  completely  cowed  them,  and  averted  the  storm  from  his 
mission. 

Father  Bassaldua’s  establishment  at  Mulege  was  attended 
by  somewhat  similar  circumstances,  but  the  Indians  there  showed 
VOL.  XVII.  ff 
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a better  spirit  than  their  countrymen  in  the  other  districts.  A 
large  number  of  adults  were  in  consequence  admitted  to  baptism, 
and  at  a later  period  several  of  the  converts  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  piety  and  intelligence.  Unfortunately,  the 
terrible  fatigues  and  privations  which  they  had  to  undergo  broke 
down  the  health  of  both  missioners,  who,  after  about  four  years, 
were  removed  by  their  superiors  to  less  severe  labours  on  the 
mainland. 

On  the  close  of  his  term  of  office  as  Provincial,  Father 
Salvatierra  returned  to  his  mission  of  California.  The  rules 
which  he  had  established  for  the  missions  had  been  fully  con- 
firmed, and  as  little  change  was  subsequently  made  in  them,  it 
maybe  as  well  to  briefly  describe  them  here.  The  Indians,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  lived  in  scattered  rancherias,  and  hence 
each  mission,  church,  and  residence  was  attended  by  only  a small 
portion  of  the  flock  attached  to  it  For  the  instruction  of  the 
others,  the  missioner  made  periodical  visits  to  the  different 
rancherias,  and  on  the  great  festivals  the  whole  population 
assembled  at  the  church.  The  central  mission  usually  contained, 
besides  the  church  and  priest’s  house,  a school  for  the  children, 
where  they  were  taught  to  work,  and  an  hospital  for  the  sick ; 
all  the  inmates  of  both  establishments,  as  well  as  those  catechu- 
mens who  remained  at  the  church  for  instruction,  being  supported 
by  the  mission.  At  Loretto,  a school  of  more  importance  was 
maintained  and  taught  by  teachers  brought  from  Mexico,  and 
to  this  the  most  promising  children  were  sent  from  all  the 
missions.  The  boys  trained  there  served  to  fill  the  various 
offices  of  catechists  and  governors  created  by  the  Jesuits  for  the 
instruction  and  police  of  their  converts.  Each  mission  had  a 
governor,  who  maintained  good  order  among  his  countrymen, 
and  a sacristan,  who  looked  after  the  church  and  recited  the 
public  prayers  in  the  absence  of  the  missioner.  In  the  smaller 
settlements,  an  Indian  catechist  performed  the  same  duties 
regularly,  and  maintained  good  order.  In  both  the  missions 
and  the  Christian  rancherias,  public  prayers  were  recited  night 
and  morning,  and  instructions  were  given  at  the  church  to  the 
whole  of  the  Christians  by  turns.  The  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  especially  of  the  Blessed  Eucharist,  was  a matter 
that  required  extraordinary  care  among  the  new  converts,  and 
only  those  who  had  given  proof  of  both  their  instruction  and 
their  good  dispositions  were  allowed  to  approach  the  altar  at 
Easter.  Several,  however,  deserved  higher  privileges,  and  were 
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allowed  to  receive  communion  at  other  festivals,  especially  after 
the  missions  had  been  well  established.  A great  object  with 
the  Jesuits  was  to  introduce  agriculture  and  the  breeding  of 
cattle  among  the  converts  ; but  the  barrenness  of  the  soil 
offered  serious  obstacles  to  this  course  in  most  missions.  Father 
Ugarte’s  settlement  at  San  Xavier  and  some  others  furnished 
grain  enough  for  the  support  of  their  entire  population;  but  in 
the  majority,  little  or  no  arable  ground  was  to  be  had.  In 
consequence,  the  whole  cost  of  feeding  the  Indians  who  had 
to  remain  at  the  churches  for  any  cause  was  thrown  on  the 
Jesuits,  who,  as  an  old  “ Relation  ” quaintly  remarks,  instead 
of  being  supported,  had  themselves  to  support  their  flocks. 
The  other  Indians  supported  themselves,  as  before  the  arrival 
of  the  missioners,  on  wild  fruits  and  game. 

To  meet  the  heavy  expenses  thus  entailed  upon  the  missions, 
Father  Salvatierra  had  established  the  “ Pious  Fund  ” with  the 
alms  of  his  friends  in  Mexico.  Ten  thousand  dollars  was 
required  for  the  endowment  of  a mission,  and  the  sums 
contributed  for  this  end  were,  after  mature  deliberation,  invested 
in  lands  in  New  Spain.  Five  hundred  dollars  a year  was  allowed 
each  missioner  for  his  own  support  and  that  of  his  flock,  and 
any  surplus  was  distributed  among  the  most  needy  churches. 
The  King  paid  the  soldiers  after  the  first  years  of  the  settlement, 
but  contributed  no  more  towards  the  expenses  of  the  missions. 

The  soldiers  who  formed  the  garrison  varied  in  number,  but 
generally  amounted  to  twenty  five  men.  They  were  under  the 
command  of  a captain,  who  had  supreme  civil  authority  in 
California,  but  was  himself  appointed  by  the  superior  of  the 
missions.  This  privilege  had  been  obtained  by  Father  Salvatierra 
for  the  protection  of  the  Indians,  as  he  knew  by  experience  the 
illtreatment  which  the  soldiers  of  the  frontiers  were  wont  to 
inflict  on  the  converted  savages.  In  fact,  the  soldiers  of 
California  made  repeated  attempts  to  use  the  natives  in  fishing 
for  pearls,  or  to  engage  in  the  fishing  themselves,  but  all  such 
were  vigorously  opposed  by  the  Jesuits.  As  might  be  expected, 
their  defence  of  the  Indians  stirred  up  bitter  opposition  among 
the  worse  class  of  soldiers,  who,  on  their  return,  filled  Mexico 
with  their  complaints  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Jesuits.  But  the 
latter  were  not  to  be  diverted  from  their  course  by  such 
clamours.  This  conduct  was  again  and  again  triumphantly 
vindicated  from  all  the  charges  brought  against  it,  and  finally,  in 
1734,  the  Viceroy,  having  deprived  them  of  their  powers,  saw 
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himself  obliged  to  restore  them  in  a few  months,  in  consequence 
of  the  disorders  which  followed  his  decree. 

The  limited  number  of  the  Jesuits  in  California,  did  not 
allow  them  to  carry  out  the  community  life  in  the  degree  that  it 
was  maintained  in  the  reductions  of  Paraguay.  Each  lived 
entirely  separate  from  his  religious  brethren,  with  no  company 
but  the  Indians  and  a soldier,  as  guard  and  assistant  The  latter 
was  the  deputy  of  the  captain,  and  exercised  a certain  police 
authority  in  certain  cases,  besides  watching  over  the  settlement 
in  the  absence  of  the  priest,  and  acting  as  post  courier.  The 
missions  being  far  apart,  and  the  roads,  or  tracks,  between  bad, 
the  Jesuits  seldom  saw  one  another  except  at  extraordinary 
meetings.  The  Superior  himself  was  generally  alone  in  Loretto, 
where  he  performed  the  duties  of  an  ordinary  administrator  and 
chaplain  to  the  garrison,  besides  attending  to  the  general  affairs. 

Father  Salvatierra’s  return  was  hailed  with  joy  by  all  the 
missioners,  but  unfortunately  he  was  not  able  to  obtain  from 
Mexico  the  assistants  whom  he  required.  Of  three  that  were 
sent  to  him,  one,  Father  Guisi,  was  drowned  at  sea,  and  the 
outbreak  of  an  epidemic  prostrated  the  strength  of  the  others. 
The  want  of  fresh  provisions  in  most  of  the  missions,  where 
dried  beef  and  parched  corn  was  the  principal  food  to  be  had, 
broke  down  the  health  of  even  the  strongest  Father  Bassaldua 
and  Father  Pedro  Ugarte  were  forced  to  abandon  the  country, 
and  nearly  all  the  others  were  several  times  at  the  point  of 
death.  The  epidemic,  too,  swept  away  numbers  of  the  Christian 
Indians,  and  gave  occasion  to  the  medicine  men  to  charge  the 
strangers  with  its  introduction  among  them.  Ten  years  thus 
passed,  in  almost  constant  trials  for  the  venerable  Superior, 
whose  health,  although  naturally  robust,  began  to  give  way 
under  the  load  of  cares  and  years.  Often  he  was  obliged  to 
direct  the  affairs  of  his  mission  from  the  poor  bed  of  his 
presbytery,  being  entirely  unable  to  arise,  but  still  he  continued 
to  toil  on.  While  in  this  state,  he  was  suddenly  called  to  new 
labours  by  the  arrival  of  Father  Tamaral,  who  came  to  found  a 
long  projected  mission,  and  at  the  same  time  to  call  Salvatierra 
to  Mexico.  The  new  Viceroy  had  received  from  the  Court 
orders  highly  favourable  to  California,  and  Father  Salvatierras 
presence  in  the  capital  was  deemed  of  the  utmost  importance  at 
this  moment  Illness,  pain,  his  years,  and  the  dangers  of  the 
voyage,  were  all  unable  to  prevent  the  old  man  from  imme- 
diately setting  out.  He  crossed  the  gulf  in  safety,  after  a nine 
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days  tossing  about  in  the  narrow  cabin  of  the  mission  sloop,  but 
the  journey  by  land  from  Matanchel  to  Jepie  completely 
prostrated  his  strength.  Still  he  refused  to  stop,  and  being 
unable  to  mount  on  horseback,  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  Indian  porters  as  far  as  Guadalajara,  the 
second  city  of  the  viceroyalty,  where  he  was  obliged  to  stop 
through  weakness.  It  was  during  his  rectorship  in  that  city  that 
he  had  matured  the  plan  of  his  mission,  and  now,  in  its  service, 
he  had  come  there  to  die.  The  whole  population  felt  the  most 
lively  interest  in  his  fate,  and  prayers  for  his  recovery  were 
offered  up  in  all  the  churches ; but  his  labours  were  over,  and 
after  two  months  of  painful  illness,  he  quietly  resigned  his  soul 
into  the  hands  of  his  Creator.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
the  Jesuits,  near  the  altar  of  our  Lady  of  Loretto,  whose  devoted 
servant  he  had  ever  been  through  life. 

Father  Salvatierra’s  death  did  not  affect  the  stability  of  his 
missions.  Father  Ugarte  again  was  placed  in  charge  of  them, 
and  the  Government  of  Mexico  granted  a small  bark,  and 
made  large  promises  of  further  aid.  The  lay-brother  Bravo, 
who  had  been  Father  Salvatierra’s  companion,  brought  back  this 
favourable  news  to  Loretto,  and  was  also  accompanied  by 
another  missioner.  Father  Sistiaga.  The  latter  had  been  invited 
to  devote  himself  to  the  mission  by  the  arrival  of  Father 
Salvatierra  in  Mexico,  and  with  the  permission  of  the  superiors 
he  now  came  to  supply  his  place  in  California.  Father  Ugarte’s 
energy  quickly  utilized  the  resources  thus  placed  at  his  disposal. 
Father  Tamaral  was  charged  with  the  conversion  of  the  tribes  in 
the  south,  and  Father  Helen  with  that  of  the  Cochimis  of  the 
north,  in  the  year  following  the  death  of  the  venerable  founder. 
Two  years  later,  the  lay-brother  Bravo  received  ordination  by 
command  of  the  General,  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  a new 
mission  near  the  bay  of  La  Paz.  All  these  were  singularly 
successful.  Father  Tamaral  baptized  upwards  of  two  thousand 
Indians  during  the  six  years  he  remained  on  his  mission. 
Father  Bravo  converted  sixteen  hundred  around  La  Paz ; and 
Father  Helen,  in  1726,  had  gathered  around  him  a Christian 
population  of  seventeen  hundred.  The  northern  tribes  showed 
more  intelligence,  and  also  a much  greater  readiness  to  receive 
instruction  than  those  of  Loretto.  And  the  visitor,  Father 
Ganulain,  pronounced  them  the  best  Christians  of  the  entire 
country.  Unlike  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  they  readily 
collected  into  villages,  and  built  houses  for  their  lodging, 
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although  still  obliged  to  seek  their  support  in  wild  berries  and 
game,  owing  to  the  poor  quality  of  the  soil.  The  southern 
Indians,  on  the  contrary,  showed  a far  more  hostile  disposition 
towards  the  strangers  and  their  religion.  Unlike  the  other 
tribes,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  practising  polygamy,  which 
offered  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  their  conversion.  The  visits 
of  the  pearl  fishers  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Sinaloa,  too, 
contributed  largely  to  exasperate  them  against  all  Europeans,  as 
these  adventurers  treated  them  with  the  usual  insolence  and 
injustice  of  frontiersmen. 

While  his  brother  Jesuits  were  thus  employed,  the  inde- 
fatigable Ugarte  found  a new  field  for  his  activity.  Cardinal 
Alberoni,  the  celebrated  minister  of  Philip  the  Fifth,  had 
expressed  his  desire  for  a complete  survey  of  the  Californian 
Gulf.  With  a view  to  the  establishment  of  Spanish  settlements 
and  missions  in  the  north,  Ugarte  determined  to  undertake  the 
task.  The  little  vessels,  however,  which  brought  the  supplies  to 
Loretto,  were  too  small  or  too  crazy  for  such  an  expedition,  and 
experience  had  shown  that  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  have 
seaworthy  craft  built  on  the  Mexican  coast  The  ready  wit  of 
the  Superior  was  not  to  be  baffled  by  such  obstacles.  Learning 
from  the  Indians  of  the  existence  of  a forest  in  the  interior  of 
the  sierra,  he  proceeded  to  the  spot,  and  with  the  help  of  three 
Mexicans  and  the  Indians,  he  cut  and  prepared  the  timber  for 
the  construction  of  a vessel  in  the  port  of  Mulege.  To  transport 
this  timber  to  the  port,  a road  had  to  be  made  through  the  heart 
of  the  mountains,  and  the  whole  had  to  be  dragged  a distance  of 
thirty  leagues.  The  perseverance  of  Father  Ugarte  overcame 
all  obstacles,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1719  his  new  vessel  was 
launched  at  Mulege,  and  pronounced  by  experts  to  be  one  of 
the  best  yet  seen  in  California. 

The  Triumph  of  the  Cross , as  this  vessel  was  called,  was  soon 
employed  in  the  dangerous  service-  of  surveying  the  northern 
shores  of  the  gulf.  Father  Ugarte  set  off  on  this  mission  in  1721, 
accompanied  by  six  Europeans,  two  Manilla  men,  and  twenty 
Indians,  nearly  all  Californians.  With  this  crew,  the  shores  of 
the  gulf  on  both  sides  were  carefully  surveyed,  and  the  absence 
of  any  communication  of  its  waters  with  those  of  the  ocean, 
except  at  its  mouth,  fully  confirmed.  The  tribes  of  the  north  of 
California  were  found  to  be  both  more  friendly  and  more 
ingenious  than  those  of  the  parts  of  the  peninsula  hitherto 
explored,  and  it  was  resolved  to  establish  a mission  among  them 
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without  delay.  A full  account  of  his  discoveries,  accompanied 
by  a chart,  prepared  by  the  pilot,  Strafort,  was  transmitted  by 
Father  Ugarte  to  Mexico,  on  his  return,  but,  in  consequence  of 
Alberoni’s  fall,  and  the  abandonment  of  his  great  designs,  it  was 
turned  to  no  use  by  the  colonial  authorities.  The  glory  of  being 
the  first  explorer  of  the  great  inland  sea  is  thus  fully  due  to  the 
illustrious  missioner,  who,  on  so  many  other  titles,  deserves  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  most  distinguished  men  of  New  Spain. 

The  downfall  of  Alberoni  having  effectually  checked  all 
projects  for  the  settlement  of  Upper  California,  Father  Ugarte, 
on  his  return  from  his  voyage,  applied  himself  to  the  completion 
of  the  conversion  of  the  peninsula.  The  missions  of  Dolores,  on 
the  shores  of  the  gulf,  and  Santiago,  near  Cape  St  Lucas, 
completed  the  series  of  establishments  from  Loretto  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  and  San  Ignacio,  in  the 
north,  was  founded  among  the  docile  Cochimis.  The  mission  at 
Cape  St  Lucas  was  the  least  successful  of  all  the  reductions. 
The  Indians  in  its  neighbourhood,  though  more  intelligent,  were 
also  more  depraved  than  the  other  tribes,  and  their  intercourse 
with  the  pearl  fishers  had  only  served  to  add  the  vices  of  the 
Spaniards  to  their  own.  A considerable  number  of  escaped 
negroes  had  taken  refuge  with  them,  and  formed  the  most  bitter 
opponents  of  Christianity.  On  the  first  establishment  of  the 
mission,  no  Indians  could  be  seen,  and  it  was  only  after  some 
days,  while  walking  alone,  that  Father  Napoli,  its  founder,  made 
the  acquaintance  of  his  future  flock.  The  first  meeting  was  of 
anything  but  an  encouraging  nature.  A party  of  a couple  of 
hundred  Indians,  fully  armed,  suddenly  rushed  from  an  ambus- 
cade with  hideous  cries,  on  the  solitary  missioner,  who  naively 
admitted,  afterwards,  that  from  the  peculiarly  frightful  appearance 
of  their  leader  in  his  war  paint,  he  at  first  took  him  for  the  devil 
in  person.  Though  thus  assailed,  however,  and,  moreover,  but 
little  acquainted  with  the  Indian  customs,  the  Jesuit  did  not  lose 
courage,  but  boldly  advanced  to  meet  his  assailants.  Having 
made  them  comprehend  by  signs  that  he  was  a friend,  he 
succeeded  in  disarming  their  hostility  and  bringing  them  around 
the  mission.  The  constant  wars  in  which  they  were  engaged 
with  one  another,  and  their  licentiousness,  offered  almost  insuper- 
able obstacles  to  their  conversion,  and  in  six  years  Father  Napoli 
could  only  reckon  ninety  grown  Indians  as  Christians. 

The  northern  mission  of  San  Ignacio,  which  was  the  next  in 
order  of  foundation,  formed  in  every  respect  a striking  contrast 
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to  that  of  Santiago.  Its  founder,  the  Mexican  Father  Luyando, 
was  received  with  such  eagerness,  that  more  than  five  hundred 
Cochimis  immediately  enrolled  themselves  as  catechumens.  A 
distant  rancheria  presented  itself  to  seek  baptism,  having  been 
already  instructed  by  a Christian  boy  from  San  Xavier,  and 
several  of  the  Indians  acted  voluntarily  as  teachers  of  their 
pagan  countrymen.  The  morals  of  these  tribes  were  far  purer 
than  those  of  the  rest  of  the  Californians,  and  on  this  score 
Christianity  found  little  opposition.  Nor  were  the  good  dis- 
positions as  transitory  as  the  majority  of  Indian  friendships. 
Neither  the  intrigues  of  the  medicine  men,  nor  the  outbreak  of  a 
pestilence  which  destroyed  the  converts  by  hundreds,  were  able 
to  detach  them  from  the  faith,  and  a few  years  later,  when  the 
fears  of  a general  rising  caused  the  temporary  withdrawal  of  the 
missioners,  they  followed  them  in  a body  to  Loretto  and  refused 
to  return  without  them.  Their  industry  was  early  stirred  up  to 
cultivate  the  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mission.  The 
first  year  of  the  mission,  the  harvest  of  grain  amounted  to  a 
hundred  bushels,  which  increased  to  a thousand  in  the  fourth, 
when  Father  Luyando  was  removed  from  it  Besides  this,  the 
vine,  the  olive,  fig,  and  sugar-  cane,  were  successfully  cultivated 
by  the  Indians.  The  wandering  life  of  the  rancherias  was  thus 
in  a few  years  abandoned,  and  villages  of  sundried  brick  houses, 
each  with  its  little  chapel,  erected  in  their  stead. 

The  progress  of  San  Ignacio  was  viewed  with  unfavourable 
eyes  by  the  savages  of  the  north,  who,  in  the  second  year  of  its 
existence,  made  attacks  upon  the  Christians  and  killed  several. 
Father  Luyando  at  first  exhorted  his  flock  to  refrain  from 
reprisals,  in  the  hope  of  thus  gaining  over  the  enemy,  but, 
finding  these  hopes  disappointed,  he  bade  them  arm  in  their  own 
defence.  The  two  soldiers  who  resided  at  the  mission  busied 
themselves  in  introducing  a better  class  of  arms  among  the 
warriors,  who  were  thus  equipped  with  hide  shields,  sandals,  and 
pikes,  of  a rude  make,  besides  the  national  weapon,  the  bow. 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  warriors  were  thus  armed,  and  the 
command  assumed  by  an  Indian  of  Loretto,  who,  in  ordinary 
times,  acted  as  governor  in  the  mission.  The  chief  discharged 
his  duties  skilfully,  surrounded  by  night  the  party  which  was  on 
its  way  to  destroy  the  church,  and  made  them  all  prisoners 
without  loss  of  life.  The  two  missioners  of  San  Ignacio  and 
Guadalupe  interceded  for  the  liberty  of  the  captives,  when  they 
were  brought  to  the  former  mission,  and  this  clemency,  at  a 
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moment  when  they  expected  nothing  but  death,  had  such  an 
effect  on  them  that  they  all  returned  in  a few  days,  with  others 
of  their  countrymen,  to  enrol  themselves  as  future  Christians. 

About  the  time  that  these  events  were  passing  in  the 
north,  California  suffered  the  loss  of  her  two  oldest  missioners. 
Father  Piccolo  died  in  1728,  at  the  age  of  seventy  nine,  and,  the 
following  year,  he  was  followed  to  another  world  by  the  venerable 
Superior,  Father  Juan  Ugarte.  The  latter  had  completed  his 
seventieth  year,  having  spent  over  thirty  among  the  Indians  of 
California,  whose  conversion  was  mainly  due,  under  heaven,  to 
his  extraordinary  zeal,  selfdevotion,  and  talent  Though  the 
reductions  were  afterwards  tried  by  numerous  misfortunes,  they 
had  been  too  firmly  established  by  him  to  be  overthrown,  and 
even  yet  the  memory  of  his  works  lives  in  the  peninsula  which 
he  evangelized  so  well. 

Father  Guileu,  who  succeeded  Father  Ugarte  in  the  charge 
of  the  reductions,  continued  his  work  actively.  The  missions 
of  Santa  Rosa  and  San  Jos&  were  established  in  the  two 
following  years,  to  complete  the  still  doubtful  conversion  of 
the  southern  tribes,  and  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Father  Taraval 
and  Father  Tamaral.  The  galleon  which  sailed  annually  from 
Manilla  to  Acapulco  arrived  for  the  first  time  in  California  in 
17 33,  and  the  commander  was  so  well  pleased  with  his  reception 
and  the  anchorage  of  the  bay  of  La  Paz,  that  he  urged  the 
establishment  of  a post  there  on  the  Viceroy  on  his  arrival  in 
Mexico.  But  these  flattering  prospects  were  quickly  clouded. 
The  Indians  of  the  south,  at  the  instigation  of  two  mulatto 
refugees,  unexpectedly  formed  a conspiracy  and  attacked  the 
newly  founded  missions.  The  latter,  notwithstanding  the 
turbulent  character  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  were  almost 
unguarded.  The  soldier  who  resided  at  La  Paz  was  murdered 
in  the  absence  of  the  priest,  and  the  conspirators  then  set  out 
to  the  mission  of  Santiago.  Father  Carranzo,  an  Italian  Jesuit, 
was  there  butchered,  and  his  body  burned  in  the  ruins  of  his 
house  and  church.  Two  Mexican  halfbreeds  who  resided  at 
the  mission  shared  his  fate,  and  the  Indians,  whose  appetite  for 
blood  was  now  fairly  awakened,  proceeded  thence  to  Cape 
St  Lucas.  Father  Tamaral  was  entirely  alone  there.  A soldier 
from  Loretto  had  come  to  reside  with  him  a few  days  before, 
but,  alarmed  at  the  state  of  affairs,  he  refused  to  stay,  and 
urged  the  departure  of  the  missioner.  The  latter  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  quit  his  post,  and  trusted  to  bring  the  Indians  to 
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their  duty  by  persuasion.  The  savages  at  first,  indeed,  showed 
some  reluctance  to  take  the  life  of  one  from  whom  they  had 
experienced  so  many  benefits,  and  by  demands  for  gifts  they 
sought  an  occasion  for  a quarrel  Failing  in  this  purpose, 
however,  two  of  the  boldest  suddenly  felled  the  intrepid 
missioner  to  the  earth,  and  the  others  immediately  rushed 
upon  him  like  a horde  of  wolves.  The  body  of  the  martyr 
was  treated  with  the  most  revolting  brutality,  and  finally  burned 
with  the  church  furniture  and  that  of  his  house.  The  murderers 
celebrated  their  deed  of  blood  by  a licentious  orgie  and  the 
death  of  the  Indian  boy  who  used  to  serve  Father  Tamaral’s 
Mass.  They  next  proceeded  to  Santa  Rosa,  whence  Father 
Taraval  had  been  removed  by  his  people  to  a neighbouring 
island.  Having  thus  missed  their  prey,  the  savages  turned  their 
fury  against  the  Christians,  of  whom  they  killed  twenty  seven 
arid  dispersed  the  rest  In  this  manner  the  four  southern 
missions,  established  with  such  labour,  were  destroyed  in  a 
few  days,  and  there  was  even  reason  to  fear  that  the  flames 
of  war  would  catch  the  northern  tribes.  The  Indians  of  Dolores 
mission,  however,  were  proof  against  the  blandishments  of  the 
insurgents,  and  arrested  for  the  time  the  spread  of  hostilities. 
Nevertheless,  the  spirit  of  revolt  showed  itself  even  among  the 
tribes  to  the  north,  although  the  great  majority  of  the  Indians 
continued  faithful,  and  Father  Guileu,  the  superior,  deemed  it 
wise  to  recall  all  the  priests  to  Loretto  for  safety.  At  the  same 
time  he  despatched  urgent  letters  to  the  Viceroy,  asking  for 
protection  against  the  hostile  tribes,  but  to  no  purpose.  That 
dignitary,  through  hostility  or  indifference,  declared  he  could 
not  venture  on  anything  without  express  orders  from  Madrid, 
but  that  he  would  be  happy  to  receive  any  information  Father 
Guileu  might  wish  to  transmit  to  Europe.  Fortunately,  a more 
effectual  assistance  was  given  the  threatened  missions  by  the 
lately  converted  savages  than  by  the  Christian  Viceroy.  The 
Yaquis  of  Sonora,  on  the  news  of  the  outbreak,  volunteered  to 
send  five  hundred  warriors  to  restore  peace  in  the  peninsula,  and 
there  being  no  means  of  transporting  such  a number,  seventy  of 
the  bravest  were  picked  out  and  sent  to  Loretto.  The  Cochimis 
of  the  three  northern  reductions  gave  equally  strong  proofs  of 
their  attachment  On  finding  themselves  abandoned  by  their 
teachers,  the  whole  population  of  the  three  missions  took  up  the 
crosses  planted  before  the  churches,  and  proceeded  in  a body  to 
Loretto.  There  they  declared,  that  if  their  missioners  were 
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afraid  to  trust  themselves  among  them,  they  would  remain  at 
Loretto,  as  they  had  rather  abandon  their  country  than  their 
religion.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  their  faith  was  not  put  to  so 
severe  a trial.  Their  pastors,  who  had  only  left  them  in  obedience 
to  the  orders  of  the  Superior,  obtained  permission  to  return  to 
their  churches,  and  the  tribes  conducted  them  back  in  triumph. 

In  the  south  of  the  peninsula  the  troubles  were  of  long 
duration.  The  hostile  Indians  surprised  and  murdered  a boat’s 
crew  belonging  to  the  Manilla  galleon  at  La  Paz,  and*  this 
success  encouraged  them  to  defy  the  forces  of  the  Spaniards. 
The  Viceroy,  on  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  overcame  his  red 
tape  scruples  so  far  as  to  order  the  Governor  of  Sinaloa  to  pass 
over  to  California  and  chastise  the  rebels ; but  at  the  same  time 
he  strictly  ordered  him  to  pay  no  heed  to  the  demands  or 
advice  of  the  Jesuits.  As  might  be  expected,  the  war  was  in 
consequence  prolonged  for  two  years,  the  natives  easily  eluding 
the  measures  taken  against  them  by  a small  force,  entirely 
unacquainted  with  the  country.  Finally,  the  Governor  saw 
himself  obliged  to  seek  advice  from  the  Superior  of  the  missions, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  latter,  peace  was  restored  throughout 
the  peninsula.  The  Viceroy  seized  the  opportunity  to  take 
from  the  Jesuits  the  control  of  the  garrison  at  Loretto,  and  at 
the  same  time  founded  another  post  at  La  Paz,  in  the  south. 
The  number  of  soldiers  in  California  was  thus  increased  to 
sixty,  but  the  differences  between  the  two  captains,  and  the 
vexations  practised  on  the  Indians  by  the  soldiers,  nearly 
brought  on  a general  revolt  in  the  course  of  a year.  The 
Viceroy,  in  spite  of  his  preoccupation  against  the  Jesuits,  was 
obliged  to  restore  the  order  of  things  established  by  Father 
Salvatierra,  and  after  four  years  of  trouble,  the  entire  peninsula 
was  restored  to  the  same  condition  as  before  the  revolt 

The  Jesuits  took  advantage  of  the  peace  to  restore  their 
ruined  missions,  but  the  south  of  California  appeared  doomed  to 
endless  misfortunes.  A violent  epidemic,  which  broke  out  in 
1743,  swept  away  thousands  of  the  Indians,  and  intestine 
quarrels  destroyed  an  entire  tribe.  The  numbers  of  the 
Californian  population  was  reduced  by  these  scourges  to  less 
than  one  half  of  what  it  had  been ; and  two  of  the  southern 
missions  were  abandoned  for  want  of  inhabitants  in  the  following 
years.  To  supply  this  loss,  fresh  explorations  were  made 
towards  the  north.  Father  Consag,  an  Austrian,  surveyed  again 
the  gulf,  and  pushed  his  journey  by  land  as  far  as  the  Gila, 
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in  1746.  The  missions  of  Santa  Gertrudis  and  San  Francisco 
Borja  were  founded  about  the  year  1752,  the  first  by  the 
German  Father  Retz,  the  second  by  the  Bohemian  Link.  Santa 
Gertrudis  was  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  pains  which 
Father  Retz  had  to  take  to  overcome  the  sterility  of  the  soil. 
Earth  was  carried  from  a distance  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
only  spring  near  the  mission,  and  disposed  with  the  utmost  care 
so  as  to  form  a field  of  some  extent,  which  by  diligent  culti- 
vation yielded  enough  grain  for  the  support  of  the  Indians. 
The  whole  number  of  the  missions,  in  1760,  was  sixteen,  spread 
over  an  extent  of  nearly  three  hundred  leagues  in  length,  but 
only  containing  a population  of  seven  thousand  Indians. 

Santa  Maria,  near  the  head  of  the  gulf,  was  the  last  of  the 
Jesuit  reductions  in  California ; indeed,  it  was  erected  while  the 
decree  for  the  arrest  of  the  whole  order  was  actually  in  Mexico. 
While  the  Jesuits  had  been  toiling  with  unwearied  devotion  to 
plant  Christian  civilization  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Spanish 
dominions,  the  sovereign  of  Spain  was  devising  in  secret  the 
most  effectual  measures  for  their  destruction  as  a body.  It  is 
one  of  the  secrets  of  history,  why  Charles  the  Third,  a monarch 
who  had  given  proof  of  sincere  faith,  and  even  of  a strong  attach- 
ment to  the  Jesuits,  should  suddenly  become  their  most  inveterate 
enemy.  The  most  probable  reason  is,  that  Aranda,  his  prime 
minister,  and  an  unscrupulous  foe  to  the  Church,  convinced  him 
by  forged  documents  of  the  existence  of  a pretended  plot  for  his 
deposition  on  the  grounds  of  supposed  illegitimacy.  To  crush 
this  plot  the  monarch  was  persuaded  that  the  utmost  secrecy 
was  required,  as  even  hinting  at  its  motives  or  existence  would 
disgrace  his  person  and  the  royal  family.  In  obedience  to  this 
insiduous  advice,  it  was  determined  to  give  the  Jesuits  no  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  the  nature  of  the  charges  brought  against 
them,  and  a body  of  many  thousands  of  the  most  virtuous  and 
learned  men  in  the  Spanish  dominions  were  silently  doomed  to 
a treatment  fitted  only  for  the  worst  criminals.  Special  precau- 
tions were  taken  for  the  arrest  of  the  missioners  in  California, 
who  were  represented  by  the  minister  as  swaying  a powerful 
force  of  well  armed  Indians,  and  capable  of  defying  the  royal 
authority  with  impunity.  The  distance  of  the  peninsula  prevented 
the  same  rule  being  applied  to  it  as  to  the  rest  of  the  Spanish 
dominions,  throughout  which  the  Jesuits  were  all  arrested  on 
the  25th  of  June,  1 767,  but  Captain  Portala  was  despatched  with 
fifty  men  to  Loretto  before  tidings  of  that  event  could  reach  the 
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doomed  missioners.  That  officer,  on  his  arrival,  was  speedily 
convinced  of  the  falsehood  of  the  reports  that  had  made  such 
precautions  be  taken,  and  declared  that  an  order  from  the  King 
to  the  Superior  would  have  been  amply  sufficient  to  ensure  the 
arrival  in  Mexico  of  all  the  Californian  Jesuits. 

In  obedience  to  Portala’s  request,  Father  Ducrue,  the 
Superior,  wrote  to  his  subordinates  calling  them  to  Loretto  to 
surrender  themselves  prisoners.  All  obeyed  without  delay,  each 
bringing  with  him  nothing  but  his  habit,  his  breviary,  and  two 
other  books,  one  of  theology  and  one  of  science.  In  this  guise 
the  men  who  had  devoted  their  lives  to,  and  many  of  whom  had 
grown  gray  in  the  service  of,  the  Indians,  arrived  at  Loretto, 
accompanied  by  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  their  flocks.  The 
soldiers  who  had  been  despatched  to  sieze  their  persons  shared 
in  the  common  grief,  but  no  thought  of  resistance  suggested 
itself  to  the  venerable  captives,  and  on  the  8th  of  February, 
1768,  the  royal  packet  bore  them  away  for  ever  from  the  land 
and  people  they  had  served  so  long  and  loved  so  well.  Their 
missions  were,  after  a short  interval,  occupied  by  the  Franciscans, 
who  in  a few  years  yielded  the  care  of  them  to  the  Dominicans, 
being  themselves  sufficiently  occupied  in  Upper  California.  Sub- 
sequent revolutions  and  misgovernment  have  nearly  depopulated 
the  peninsula,  but  some  remnants  of  its  inhabitants  still  linger 
around  the  half  deserted  missions,  whose  churches  in  many 
places  still  recall  the  memory  of  los  padres  Jesuitas . 

Such  is  in  brief  the  story  of  the  memorable  reductions  of 
California.  Remote  as  was  the  land  and  small  the  nation,  there 
are  few  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  world  on  which  the  mind 
can  rest  with  so  sincere  an  admiration.  To  the  natives  the 
presence  of  the  Europeans  was  not  only  productive  of  spiritual 
instruction,  but  also  of  material  civilization  in  as  high  a stage  as 
they  were  capable  of  appreciating,  and  the  founders  of  the 
missions  must  command  the  admiration  of  mankind  while  piety, 
courage,  and  selfsacrifice  are  esteemed  as  virtues. 

B.  C. 
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CH.  VII. — THEOLOGY  OF  THE  CLASSICAL  QUESTION. 

Mr.  Wychwood  has  settled  himself  in  Porchester  Terrace, 
where  his  house  has  a small  bit  of  garden  at  the  side  and  back, 
sufficiently  screened  off  from  the  road  to  make  its  one  or  two 
trees  and  carefully  kept  flower  beds  remind  an  exile  from  the 
country  that  there  are  such  things  as  trees  and  flowers  to  be 
enjoyed,  without  too  much  inspection  from  his  neighbours.  His 
study,  well  furnished  with  the  library  which  he  has  been  accumu- 
lating all  his  life,  in  addition  to  his  father’s  collection,  looks  out 
upon  this  bit  of  turf  and  tree  and  flowerbed.  His  sister,  “ Aunt 
Bertha,”  consoles  herself  with  the  care  of  the  little  paradise  and 
the  near  neighbourhood  of  Kensington  Gardens  for  the  loss  of 
the  country,  where  she  has  lived  nearly  all  her  life.  For  other 
occupation  she  has  plenty  of  little  works  of  charity  and  her 
duties  as  a member  of  the  Catholic  Hospital  Association.  The 
study  of  which  I speak  has  been  made  of  two  rooms  thrown 
into  one,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  books,  and  serves  the 
purpose  of  dining  room  as  well  as  library  when  the  Wychwoods 
are  alone  or  have  only  one  or  two  friends  with  them.  I was 
staying  with  them  for  a few  days,  and  Father  Miles  and  Amy 
Amyot,  Mr.  Wychwood’s  daughter,  were  also  in  the  house. 
Amy  had  come  up  to  be  under  the  care  of  the  doctor.  After 
dinner,  when  the  ladies  left  us,  we  began  to  talk  a little 
more  about  the  subject  of  our  last  conversation,  in  which 
Mr.  Wychwood  seemed  to  take  an  undying  interest  I began 
by  attacking  Father  Miles. 

“ It  seemed  to  me,  Father,”  I said,  “ that  you  rather  snuffed 
out  than  answered  the  question  which  we  were  discussing  the 
other  day.  If  you  wont  think  me  impertinent,  I will  tell  you 
what  I mean.  I mean  that  the  reasons  which  you  gave  us 
against  the  anti-classical  movement — if  there  is  such  a thing — 
were  rather  reasons  why  it  ought  to  be  wrong,  than  why  it  was 
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wrong.  It  was  against  the  system  in  possession,  or  the  system 
which  had  been  in  possession,  it  was  against  the  decision  of 
authority  so  far  as  there  had  been  any  decision,  it  had  not 
gained  the  sympathy  of  any  notable  number  of  good  Catholics, 
or  of  good  theologians,  and  the  like.  That  may  be  all  very 
true,  and  all  very  conclusive,  as  far  as  practice  is  concerned. 
But  is  there  no  direct  theory  on  the  matter,  which  will  settle 
the  question  on  grounds  of  reason,  apart  from  grounds  of 
authority  ? ” 

Father  Miles  seemed  inclined  at  first  to  fence  a little. 
“ Well,  Mr.  Wychwood,”  he  said,  “our  friend  here  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  tradition  of  the  Church  on  the  subject — I mean,  the 
practical  tradition.  How  can  the  Church  have  gone  on  all  these 
centuries  allowing  what  is  radically  bad  ? ” 

Mr.  Wychwood — which  I was  surprised  at — took  my  side. 

“ I confess  I should  like  to  hear  you  go  into  the  subject  a 
little  more  deeply,”  he  said.  “Some  people  may  think  that 
the  Church  has  not  done  wrong  hitherto,  but  that  she  might 
do  better  now.  Or,  again,  some  people  may  think  that  the 
question  will  gradually  attract  more  and  more  attention,  and 
that  then  it  may  receive  fuller  consideration.  Or,  again,  it  may 
be  thought  that  what  was  tolerable  at  one  time,  even  at  all  times 
up  to  our  own,  may  not  be  tolerable  now,  on  account  of  the 
condition  of  the  world,  or  from  some  other  cause.  It  may  be 
more  possible  now,  for  instance,  to  substitute  other  writings  for . 
the  classics  as  school  books : or  the  revival  of  paganism  in  our 
times,  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  may  make  the  classics  more 
dangerous  than  they  used  to  be.  For  these  reasons,  one  would 
like  to  have  some  thorough  fundamental  answer  to  give  to  the 
objections  which  are  raised.” 

“At  all  events,”  I put  in,  “you  must  remember  that  you 
told  us  there  was  unsoundness  of  theology  at  the  bottom  of  the 
views  which  you  were  speaking  of.  There  are  some  notions 
which  you  do  not  think  quite  sound  as  to  Providence,  and 
human  nature,  and  grace,  and  freewill.  If  there  are  any  such, 
that  will  account  for  the  movement,  and  give  it  a good 
answer.” 

“Infandum  7”  said  the  Father.  “ It  would  take  a long  time 
to  draw  out  all  that  I hinted  at  in  those  few  words.  All  I can 
say  is,  that  I think  so,  and  have  thought  so  for  a long  time. 
I don't  like  to  use  the  word  ‘ unsound  * of  opinions  which  are 
within  the  pale  of  what  is  allowed  in  the  Church — especially 
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nowadays,  when  so  much  mischief  has  been  done  by  the 
exclusive  dogmatism  of  private  writers.  I should  rather  say 
that  the  strong  language  which  some  persons  have  used  about 
the  classics  comes  from  narrowness  of  view,  and  is  an  uncon- 
scious result  of  such  narrowness.  And  I can  only  speak  of  the 
matter  very  generally  in  a small  space  of  time.  But  I think 
I may  be  able  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  I mean,  if  you  will 
be  patient  enough  to  listen  to  me.” 

We  both  urged  him  to  go  on,  and  he  proceeded  as  follows : 
41  First  of  all,  I must  clear  the  way  by  getting  rid  of  what  I don’t 
mean.  You,  Mr.  Wychwood,  have  spoken  of  certain  contin- 
gencies, and,  as  I am  no  prophet,  I shall  not  deny  that  they  may 
happen.  It  is  possible  that  other  writers,  exclusively  Christian, 
may  be  found  for  use  in  education.  It  seems  more  likely  that 
modern  ideas  as  to  information,  rather  than  the  training  of  the 
mind  and  its  faculties,  being  the  end  of  education,  will  gradually 
make  way,  and  so  reduce  the  use  of  classical  literature  to  a 
minimum.  I hear  even  now  of  the  greater  popularity  of 
4 commercial  ’ schools  over  ‘ classical ' schools,  among  people  of 
whom  this  could  not  have  been  expected.  It  will  be  a calamity,  I 
think,  and  will  lead  to  a puerility  and  frivolity  in  society  in 
general,  still  greater  than  what  we  see  at  present  It  will  hasten 
on  an  age  of  ignorance  which  will  call  itself  light — at  least  so  it 
seems  to  me,  but  then  I may  be  a gloomy  prophet  Further,  of 
course,  if  the  Church  sees  fit  to  take  a new  line  in  education,  she 
will  be  right  to.do  so.  But  I do  not  think  she  will  ever  go  the 
length  which  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  which  I 
am  speaking,  unless  she  condemned  and  proscribed  what  she 
now  uses  or  tolerates.  I think  we  might  see  classics  partially  or 
largely  discarded,  I do  not  think  we  shall  ever  see  them 
forbidden.  And  my  reason  is  what  I have  said,  that  the  views 
which  would  prompt  their  prohibition  appear  to  me  to  be 
contrary,  not  only  to  the  use,  but  also  to  the  theology  of  the 
Church,  in  the  manner  and  extent  which  I shall  now  try  to 
explain. 

“ It  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  use  of  classical  authors  in 
Christian  education  is  a fact  of  too  great  importance,  too  great 
antiquity  and  universality,  to  be  a mere  accident  It  may  never 
have  been  a matter  for  ecclesiastical  decision,  but  it  has  been  the 
practice  of  thousands  of  schools  from  the  very  beginning.  It  is 
hardly  reasonable  to  imagine  that  it  could  have  prevailed,  if  it 
had  not  been  in  accordance  with  the  mind  and  the  theology  of 
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the  Church ; all  the  more,  as  her  first  struggle,  after  that  with 
Judaism,  was  with  paganism,  and  as  thousands  of  martyrs  laid 
down  their  lives  rather  than  sacrifice  to  the  devils  who  disguised 
themselves  under  the  names  of  the  heathen  divinities,  of  whose 
history  and  worship  the  classical  literature  is  full.  But,  though 
they  would  die  rather  than  sacrifice  to  Jupiter  or  Apollo,  these 
same  Christians  could  worship  the  true  God  in  their  temples, 
converted  into  churches,  because,  I suppose,  their  theology  told 
them  that  wood  and  stone  and  marble  and  brick  were  creatures 
made  by  God,  and  meant  to  be  used  to  His  glory,  after  having 
been  purified  and  sanctified  to  the  service  of  His  children. 
Now,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  literature  of  heathendom,  or 
rather  that  part  of  it  which  remains  to  us,  which  is  but  a small 
part  of  the  whole  mass,  was  thought  by  the  Christian  teachers  as 
capable  of  the  same  purification,  and,  after  that,  of  similar  use 
with  the  temples  themselves,  and  that  they  would  have  scrupled 
very  much  to  say  that  it  was  so  infected  with  the  diabolical  or 
corrupt  elements  which  had  reigned  in  the  heathen  world  as  to 
be  unfit  for  Christian  use.  I say,  they  would  have  scrupled  very 
much,  because  they  would  have  seemed  to  themselves  to  deny 
thereby  some  of  the  very  doctrines  about  God’s  providence,  His 
dealings  with  human  nature,  and  human  nature  itself,  which  they 
had  maintained  in  their  controversies  and  apologies.  They  did 
not  believe  that  intellectual  gifts  were  in  themselves  bad,  or  had 
become  altogether  vicious  in  consequence  of  the  Fall.  They 
had  been  taught  by  St  Paul  that  God  had  not  altogether  and 
absolutely  deserted  the  heathen,  that  it  was  possible  for  them 
to  seek  after  Him  and  know  Him  as  their  natural  end,  that  the 
voice  of  conscience  was  not  silent  in  their  hearts,  that  grace  was 
not  denied  them  in  their  efforts  to  obey  it 

“ The  literature  of  a society,  or  of  a race,  is  the  expression  of 
the  dominant  thoughts  and  ideas  of  the  men  of  which  the  race  or 
the  society  is  composed.  It  reflects  the  amount  of  light  as  to 
things  human  and  divine  with  which  that  society  is  endowed,  it 
embodies  the  verdict  of  the  general  conscience,  it  shows  the 
standard  of  right  and  wrong,  it  often,  such  is  its  natural  tendency, 
rises  above  the  actual  to  the  ideal,  and  represents  aims  and 
hopes  and  aspirations,  rather  than  actual  attainments,  but  it 
seldom  falls  below  these,  because  it  is,  by  its  very  nature,  the 
outpouring  of  the  human  mind  and  heart  in  their  yearnings  after 
the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true.  This,  of  course,  is 
particularly  the  case  with  poetry  and  all  that  portion  of  literature 
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which  partakes  of  the  poetic  character.  I do  not  say  that  there 
is  not  bad  and  licentious  poetry  or  fiction,  of  a school  which 
really  deserves  to  be  called  Satanic,  to  use  an  epithet  which  was 
in  vogue  many  years  ago,  but  the  poetry  or  the  fiction  which 
lives,  and  soars  from  being  the  property  of  a particular  race  to 
become  the  inheritance  of  mankind,  is  not  usually  the  echo  of 
the  lower  and  baser  thoughts  of  the  human  heart,  but  of  the 
higher  and  the  more  noble.  Nor  do  I suppose  that  any  one  will 
question  that  in  the  great  classical  authors,  in  Homer  and 
Virgil  and  Pindar  and  ^Eschylus  and  Sophocles  and  Plato,  in 
Aristotle  and  Cicero,  in  Thucydides  and  Tacitus  and  Herodotus 
and  Livy,  we  have  the  cream  and  flower  of  Greek  and  Roman 
thought,  the  fairest  fruits  of  ancient  civilization,  even  though  we 
may  see  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  the  production 
of  these  masterpieces  of  the  human  mind  should  have  been 
committed  to  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Italy,  rather  than  to 
other  countries.  But  then  there  is  also  no  reason  in  the  nature 
of  things  why  the  privilege  of  being  God’s  chosen  people,  of 
keeping  alive  the  truth  concerning  God  and  His  law  in  the 
world,  and  of  being  the  instrument  of  the  Incarnation,  should 
have  been  conferred  on  the  Jews  rather  than  on  any  other 
nation.  The  plan  of  God’s  dealings  with  humanity,  which 
culminated  in  the  Incarnation  and  the  restoration  of  all  things 
thereby,  included  the  one  race  as  well  as  the  other — included, 
indeed,  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

“ For,  according  to  many  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  and  especially 
those  who  had  to  defend  Christianity  to  the  heathen,  the  Greek 
race  had  a Providential  mission  in  preparing  the  world  for 
the  future  blessings  which  were  to  be  the  consequences  of  the 
Incarnation.  The  Jewish  nation  was  the  great  centre  of  the 
4 Evangelical  preparation,’  to  use  an  old  expression ; but  the 
Greeks  had  their  part  in  it,  though  a very  different  and  a 
very  subordinate  part,  as  no  doubt,  in  a different  way  again, 
the  Romans  had  their  part  also.  I am  here  quoting  from 
memory  a living  French  bishop  of  great  learning,  who  says 
that  the  Greeks  set  forth  in  their  magnificent  language  some 
of  the  truths  which  form  the  imperishable  basis  of  human  reason 
and  human  science.  ‘They  dug  the  bed  in  which  the  stream 
of  revealed  doctrine  was  to  flow.  They  made  their  language 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  instruments  of  thought,  and  then 
prepared  a splendid  clothing  for  the  Divine  Word.  Greece 
imagined  the  $igns  and  sounds  which  were  to  express  the 
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" good  tidings”  of  salvation,  and  so  propagate  them  to  the 
world ; she  was  the  artist  destined  to  lend  a human  form  to 
the  divine  deposit  which  became  the  property  of  humanity. 
The  Apostles  and  defenders  of  the  faith  were  to  learn  from 
her  writers  how  to  cloth  the  sacred  message  which  they  had 
to  deliver  with  human  strength  and  beauty.  But  this  was  not 
all.  The  polities  of  Greece  had  some  lessons  to  give  by  which 
Christian  society  might  profit  Again,  if  the  beautiful  is  a sort 
of  radiation  from  the  true,  if  the  creations  of  art  are  a sensible 
expression  of  divine  ideas,  if  the  great  works  of  mind  glorify 
God  by  showing  the  brilliancy  of  human  genius,  if  the  advance 
of  the  sciences  and  of  letters  contributes  to  develope  the  greatness 
and  life  which  God  has  implanted  in  human  nature,  and  if  all 
that  elevates  man,  his  nature,  and  his  faculties,  tends  in  some 
measure  towards  his  moral  and  religious  perfection,  and  serves 
to  the  accomplishment  of  his  destinies,  then  Greece,  which  in 
eloquence,  in  poetry,  and  in  art  in  general,  has  discovered  the 
beautiful,  fixed  its  character,  and  handed  on  its  models,  Greece 
occupies,  in  the  design  of  Providence,  a place  which  need 
neither  be  lessened  nor  exaggerated,  a part  in  itself  great  and 
beautiful/*  Well,  if  all  this  be  true,  it  would  certainly  be  a 
great  mistake  not  to  use  gratefully  the  work  which  has  thus 
been  done  to  our  hands,  and  to  refuse,  as  if  they  were  not 
good  enough  for  us,  the  weapons  forged  for  us  by  Providence 
Himself.” 

CH.  VIII. — THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Father  Miles  paused  a moment,  as  if  he  were  afraid  of 
tiring  us  out  by  a long  monologue.  Mr.  Wychwood  said  that 
he  thought  all  this  was  true,  but  that  he  had  hardly  yet  touched 
the  moral  question,  which,  after  all,  must  be  that  on  which 
everything  else  must  turn. 

“I  am  coming  to  that,”  said  Father  Miles.  “I  began  by 
claiming  for  Greece — Romes  services  to  the  world  were  mainly 
of  another  kind,  and  in  another  order,  and  the  Latin  writers  are 
very  much  echoes  of  the  Greek  masters — I am  claiming  for 
Greece  to  have,  first  of  all,  formed  a perfect  instrument  of  human 
thought  in  her  language,  and  this  means  a good  deal  in  the 
development  and  organization  of  processes  of  thought  itself,  and 
then  to  have  had  especial  functions  to  perform  in  the  science  of 

* See  Mgr.  Freppel,  La  Apologist a CkrHietis , p.  21. 
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politics,  and,  above  all,  in  the  creation  of  all  the  arts  which  have 
to  do  with  the  beautiful.  Now  comes  the  more  important 
question,  was  the  Greek  mind,  thus  highly  gifted  and  carefully 
cultivated,  so  as  to  have  a sort  of  providential  mission  to  be 
the  model  and  instructor  of  humanity  in  this  respect — was  it 
altogether  darkened  and  corrupted  as  to  the  higher  objects  of 
human  thought,  as  to  render  its  best  productions  antagonistic  in 
their  influence  to  the  true  doctrine  in  religion  and  morality 
which  it  was  the  office  of  the  chosen  people  to  preserve  for  the 
world,  against  the  coming  of  the  Redeemer  of  all  ? And  if  the 
men  who  are  so  zealous  in  their  demand  to  exclude  the  classics 
from  Christian  schools,  do  not  mean  in  their  hearts  that  it  was  so 
absolutely  darkened  and  corrupted,  then  I have  mistaken  them. 
The  doctrine  is  not  avowed,  I grant,  but  it  seems  to  me  to 
underlie  the  strong  objections  which  we  hear  urged. 

“ And  yet,  I believe  the  Church  to  have  acted  as  she  has  in 
consequence  of  a very  different  doctrine,  the  doctrine  which  I 
find  in  the  same  early  Fathers  with  regard  to  the  heathen  world. 
It  is  founded  in  St.  Paul,  who,  with  all  his  strong  expressions 
about  the  heathen,  declares  that  they  had  an  external  witness  to 
God  before  their  eyes  in  the  visible  creation,  and  more  than  that, 
that,  in  the  moral  order,  they  had  a law  written  in  their  hearts, 
and  the  witness  of  their  conscience,  and  he  certainly  speaks  as  if, 
even  among  all  the  miseries  of  their  idolatry,  men  were  found  to 
follow  it  To  this  doctrine  the  Fathers  of  whom  I speak  joined 
that  of  St.  John,  that  the  Divine  Word  was  the  light  that 
enlighteneth  every  man,  and  as  the  light  is  different  from  the 
eye,  and  the  eye  cannot  see  without  light,  so  they  understood  by 
this  doctrine  that  the  light  of  the  Word  enabled  every  man 
to  perceive  certain  eternal  and  necessary  truths,  on  the  clear 
perception  of  which  all  intellectual  life  depends.  This,  then,  was 
another  source  of  light  and  truth,  even  to  the  heathen,  and  it  is 
hard  to  suppose  that,  if  the  Word  of  God  enlightened  the  mind, 
there  was  wanting  all  divine  action  of  grace  on  the  heart  and  on 
the  will.  Besides  this,  the  ancient  Fathers  supposed,  what  has 
always  been  the  Christian  tradition,  that  man  began  his  career 
on  earth,  even  after  the  Fall  and  after  the  Deluge,  with  a precious 
gift  of  primitive  revelation,  which  would,  no  doubt,  gradually  be 
dismembered  and  disfigured  as  time  went  on,  under  the  double 
influence  of  misconceptions  caused  by  human  passion,  and  of  the 
falsehoods  introduced  by  the  ‘enemies  of  the  human  race/  but 
still  would  never  be  entirely  lost,  and,  as  regards  the  moral  law, 
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would  be  powerfully  witnessed  to  by  the  voice  of  conscience, 
while  its  religious  teaching  would  survive  in  the  idea  of  the 
Supreme  God  which  is  to  be  traced  even  in  so  many  systems 
of  polytheism,  in  the  universality  of  sacrifice,  in  the  belief  as  to 
human  responsibility  and  a future  judgment,  as  well  as  in  the 
general  yearning  for  and  expectation,  however  vague,  of  a 
coming  Deliverer.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  belief  that 
the  Fathers  have  said  so  many  wonderful  things  about  the 
universality  of  the  teaching  of  the  Word,  about  Christ  being 
the  Light  of  the  whole  world,  about  the  good  pagans  being 
Christians,  about  the  Christian  religion  having  existed  always, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  human  race,  and  the  like.* 

“ I might  go  on  long  on  this  point ; indeed,  I ought  to  do  so, 
in  order  to  develope  it  fully — but  I think  you  understand  what 
I mean  sufficiently  for  our  purpose.  This  doctrine,  which 
cannot  be  questioned,  as  I think,  may  be  forgotten  practically — 
and  in  the  great  exaggeration  and  perversion  of  St  Augustine’s 
doctrine  which  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and 
of  which  Calvinism  and  Jansenism  were  twin  developments,  I 
think  that  it  was  forgotten,  and  that  the  neglect  of  it  has 
coloured  many  a man’s  ideas  of  the  heathen  world  who  was 
neither  a Calvinist  nor  a Jansenist  So  that  there  are  many 
men  who  would  shrink  to  subscribe  to  such  a statement  as  this, 
for  instance,  which  I may  quote  from  the  writer  to  whom  in  the 
main  I have  been  referring  in  what  I have  said  to  you,  ‘that 
neither  the  natural  resources  of  the  intellect,  nor  the  aid  of 
primitive  revelation,  nor  the  supernatural  action  of  God  on  the 


* This  last  expression  is  from  St  Augustine,  Retract .,  t.  i.,  13,  n.  2.  The  reader 
is  referred  for  a far  fuller  statement  of  the  argument  than  is  possible  here,  to  the  author 
already  quoted,  Mgr.  Freppel,  St.  Justin , 325,  seq.  He  goes  on  to  say — “ Si  le  monde 
ancien  avait  vecu  en  dehors  de  la  grace  divine,  nul  doute  qu’il  serait  es  trouve  exclu  dc 
la  voie  du  salut.  Mais  ce  serait  \k  une  supposition  que  la  doctrine  Catholiquc 
desavoue  pleinement.  . . . Le  principe  superieur  qui  domine  toute  la  question,  c’est 
que  Jesus  Christ,  ou  le  Verbe  incarne,  est  l’unique  mediateur  entre  Dieu  et  les 
hommes,  parce  qu’il  n’y  a pas  d’autre  nom  sous  le  ciel  par  lequel  un  homme  quelconque 
puisse  etre  sauve.  Si  ce  principe  fondamental  ne  souffre  aucune  exception,  il  n’est  pas 
moins  certain  d’autre  part,  que  la  gr&ce  de  ce  mediateur  unique,  ou  la  vertu  du  sacrifice 
de  J&us  Christ,  s’etend  k tous  les  hommes  dans  l’universalite  des  temps  et  des  lieux  ; 
car  Jesus  Christ  est  mort  pour  tous  les  hommes,  et  Dieu  ne  veut  la  perte  d’aucun. 
Je  ne  fais  que  citer  des  textes  de  l’Ecriture  Sainte  ou  enoncer  les  articles  de  foi  definis 
par  l’Eglise.  Cela  pose,  il  s’ensuit,  comme  consequence  necessaire,  que  chaque  paien 
avait,  k la  rigueur,  la  grace  suffisante  pour  se  sauver,  c’est  & dire,  pour  former  l’acte  de 
foi  surnaturel  et  pour  acquerir  le  don  de  la  chari te,  car,  sans  la  foi  et  la  charite,  il  est 
impossible  d’arriver  au  salut.”  He  then  explains  the  conditions  necessary  on  man’s 
part,  and  how  the  act  of  faith  and  charity  could  have  been  formed. 
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soul,  was  lacking  to  any  portion  whatsoever  of  the  great  human 
family,  and  with  the  assistance  of  God,  which  was  wanting  to 
no  one,  and  by  profitting  by  the  means  which  he  found  in 
himself  and  outside  himself,  every  man  could  attain  his  end, 
and  accomplish  the  will  of  God/”* 

Here  Father  Miles  again  paused,  and  Mr.  Wychwood  inter- 
posed. “ I think  I see  what  you  mean,”  he  said.  " I suppose 
the  argument  would  be  that  if  the  ancient  world  was  so  far 
within  the  reach  of  the  divine  light  and  had  so  many  elements 
and  relics  within  it  of  primitive  revelation,  kindred  in  their 
character  and  origin,  both  to  the  pure,  true  doctrine  which  was 
handed  down  by  the  Jews,  and  to  the  completion  and  further 
unfolding  of  that  doctrine  in  the  Christian  revelation,  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  but  that  these  good  elements  in  heathendom 
must  have  left  their  mark  upon  its  literature,  which  consequently 
would  have  a side  and  aspect  congenial  to  Christianity,  and 
might  thus  come  to  be  used  for  secular  purposes,  as  the  instru- 
ment of  mental  education,  and  the  like,  just  as  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Jews  were  received  by  the  Church  as  her  own  for  higher 
purposes.  The  Jewish  sacred  books  may  have  been  too  sacred 
for  educational  purposes,  though  they  must  have  been  used  for 
such  purposes  by  the  Jews  themselves;  at  all  events,  there  has 
never  been  any  idea  of  using  them  in  such  a manner  among 
Christians.  I must  confess  that,  to  my  mind,  there  is  something 
very  attractive  and  noble  in  the  idea  of  Christianity  being,  in  a 
manner,  the  'heir  of  all  the  ages,’  and  of  its  gathering  into  its 
own  focus  all  the  rays  of  light  of  whatever  kind  have  found 
their  way  into  the  dull  atmosphere  of  humanity,  and  this,  not 
by  accident,  or  because  it  had  no  rays  of  its  own  of  the  same 
colour,  but  because  they  belonged  to  it  as  of  right — because 
such  was  the  arrangement,  of  God’s  Providence,  Who  meant 
those  rays  for  Christianity  as  well  as  for  those  whom  they 
helped  to  prepare  for  it  There  are  many  other  conveniences, 
if  I may  use  such  a word,  in  the  same  idea,  notably 
because  it  allows  us  to  think  less  sadly  of  the  state  of  the 
heathen  world,  without,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  least  dero- 
gating from  the  privileges  of  the  Christian  Church,  or  asserting 
that  there  is  any  salvation  outside  her,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term.  But  there  is  an  objection,  or  rather  two,  which 
occur  to  me,  which  perhaps  you  can  answer.  Is  it  not  the 
case,  that  the  early  Fathers  you  speak  of  wrote  before  the 
* Mgr.  Freppel,  Clement  d' Alexandria , p.  159. 
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doctrine  of  original  sin  had  been  put  in  all  its  prominence, 
and  might  not  that  fact  modify  their  view  ? And  in  the  second 
place,  did  not  these  same  Fathers  attribute  the  fact  that  so  much 
of  true  doctrine  and  of  beautiful  religious  thought  is  to  be  found 
in  the  heathen  writers  to  their  having  come  across  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  or  had  some  intercourse  with  those  who  knew  of 
their  contents,  rather  than  to  any  remains  of  primitive  tradition, 
and  to  light  among  the  heathen  themselves  ?” 

Father  Miles  smiled.  “As  to  the  first  objection,”  he  said, 

“ I cannot  listen  to  it  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  controversies 
about  original  sin  came  later,  and  also  that  there  are  difficulties 
which  can  be  raised  about  that  doctrine  from  some  of  the 
Fathers  before  those  controversies  arose,  as  there  are  such 
difficulties  on  every  similar  subject.  But  we  can  never  hear  of 
the  earliest  Fathers  being  ignorant  of  so  fundamental  a doctrine 
as  that  of  original  sin  : it  is  simply  impossible.  As  to  the  other 
objection,  it  is  true  that  the  early  Fathers  made  the  mistake  of 
claiming,  especially  as  regards  the  philosophers,  that  they  had 
simply  stolen  from  the  Hebrew  literature.  It  is  said  that 
they  were  led  into  the  mistake  by  opinions  prevalent  in  the 
Jewish  schools  at  Alexandria.  No  doubt  we  cannot  admit  that 
they  were  right  in  making  the  charge.  But  the  doctrine  of 
which  I speak  is  quite  independent  of  such  a mistake : indeed, 
their  urging  it  as  they  do  shows  that  they  thought  they  could 
do  without  the  charge  of  larceny.  And  they  quote  the  heathen 
philosophers  themselves  to  prove  the  existence  of  primitive 
tradition,  and  they  admit  also  that  the  philosophers  gained 
many  truths  by  their  own  reflection  and  mental  labour,  and  this 
admission  implies  the  assistance  of  grace  in  the  process.” 

“There  still  remains  the  practical  question,”  said  I.  “After 
all,  are  there  not  very  great  elements  of  corruption,  especially 
in  the  poets  ? Is  it  well  to  put  such  books  into  the  hands  of 
the  young  ? Of  course,  there  is  no  danger  of  their  becoming 
idolaters,  or  polytheists,  but  may  they  not  learn  sensuality  and 
impurity  from  these  authors  ? Then,  again,  are  there  not  a 
number  of  Christian  virtues  which  are  ignored  and  altogether 
unknown  in  the  classics  ? Humility,  purity,  charity,  meekness, 
forgiveness,  and  the  like — in  short,  those  special  virtues  which 
are,  in  a certain  sense,  our  Lord’s  own  virtues  ? Will  not  the 
classics  teach  worldliness,  or  to  put  our  country  before  the 
Church,  or  to  think  revenge  noble,  and  submission  and  self- 
subjection mean  ? Do  they  not  encourage  animalism,  are  they 
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not  hostile  to  asceticism,  do  they  not  draw  a picture  of  the 
world  as  if  that  doctrine  you  mentioned  just  now,  of  original 
sin,  did  not  exist  ?” 

Father  Miles  broke  in  before  I had  done.  “ You  may  go  on 
till  midnight,  if  you  like,  with  the  possible  evils  which  may  be 
learnt  from  the  classics.  I might  say  a good  deal  in  reply, 
without  at  the  same  time  denying  the  truth  that  there  is  in  your 
remarks.  I might  ask,  where  is  the  literature  that  could  be  used 
without  some  danger  of  this  kind  ? I might  say,  what  is 
perfectly  true,  that  two  or  three  visits  to  London  playhouses — 
and  I might  say  ballrooms — or  to  the  National  Gallery,  or  a few 
hours  of  reading  of  some  of  our  modem  poets,  nay,  of  the 
classical  poets  of  Christian  nations,  would  probably  seem  to 
the  old  Fathers,  of  whom  I am  speaking,  as  dangerous  as  the 
whole  of  classical  literature  as  we  possess  it,  as  far  as  it  is  fraught 
with  danger  to  youth  on  many  of  the  heads  of  which  you  speak. 
I suppose  you  would  answer  such  objections  in  that  case  by 
saying  that  you  would  take  care  to  countervail  the  danger  if  you 
could  not  avoid  it,  and  that  you  would  trust  to  Christian  principles 
and  grace  in  general  to  protect  the  young  against  the  dangers  of 
the  world  which  are  on  every  side  of  them.  The  truth  is,  that 
this  is  the  only  answer  that  we  can  give  to  a number  of  difficulties, 
not  to  this  alone.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  difficulty  is  less  as  to 
classical  literature  than  as  to  our  own,  because  the  young  seldom 
take  to  their  school  books  with  pleasure,  they  have  as  little  to 
do  with  them  as  they  can,  while  they  will  pore  all  day  over  a 
novel  and  go  to  the  theatre  with  the  keenest  delight.  And  the 
book  ought  to  be  the  least  part,  or  at  all  events  not  the  greatest 
part,  of  the  business,  in  education.  The  book  gives  the  ground- 
work: it  remains  for  the  Christian  teacher  to  draw  out  its 
beauties  or  its  defects,  to  supplement  the  imperfect  teaching 
of  paganism  by  higher  truths,  to  refute  its  errors,  which  are 
generally  negative,  and  to  show  how  the  yearning  and  aspirations 
of  the  poor  sad  plaintive  heathen  mind  find  their  satisfaction, 
far  more  of  satisfaction  than  it  ever  dreamt  of,  in  the  rich  gifts 
and  consolations  of  Christianity.  This  is  a noble  and  not  a 
difficult  work.  We  are  at  this  moment  sending  Catholic  boys 
and  youths  in  England  to  be  examined  in  antiCatholic  systems 
of  philosophy  and  history,  trusting  to  the  corrective  influence  of 
the  teacher,  who  is  to  point  out  faults  and  warn  against  errors : 
whereas  in  the  case  of  the  classics,  on  the  points  on  which  you 
have  touched,  there  is  not  a sermon,  nor  an  exhortation,  nor  a 
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prayer,  nor  a holy  example  of  Christian  life,  which  does  not 
indirectly  at  least,  apply  the  antidote  that  is  required.  If  the 
classics  can  seriously  injure  Christian  education,  it  seems  to  me 
that  Christian  education  is  not  in  competent  or  enlightened 
hands. 

“But  now,  to  go  back  from  what  we  started  with — the 
theology  of  the  subject  I believe  that  the  doctrine  which 
I have  been  trying  to  represent  to  you  is  the  real  reason  and 
account  to  be  given  for  the  practice  of  the  Church  in  this  respect 
We  have  treated  what  was  fair  and  noble  in  Paganism  as  the 
Jews  were  told  to  treat  a beautiful  captive  woman — her  hair 
"was  to  be  shaved  and  her  nails  pared,  her  raiment  changed,  and 
she  was  to  be  allowed  time  to  mourn  for  her  father  and  mother, 
and  then  the  captor  might  make  her  his  wife.  So,  according  to 
some  old  Fathers,  what  is  useless  and  mischievous  in  pagan 
works  is  to  be  cut  off,  and  a new  garb  of  Christian  truth  put 
upon  them,  and  then  they  may  bear  their  part  in  adorning  and 
delighting  the  quiet  Christian  home. 

“ And,  in  the  same  way,  I think  there  is  a doctrinal  basis  to 
the  attacks  on  classical  education  which  we  have  lately  witnessed, 
a doctrinal  basis  of  which  many  who  join  in  these  attacks  are 
not  conscious.  There  is  a tendency  derived  from  Jansenism  and 
semi- Jansenism,  influencing  men  who  have,  perhaps,  had  no  very 
great  advantages  in  learning  theology ; a tendency  to  be  more 
suspicious  of  intellectual  cultivation,  more  narrow  in  their  ideas 
of  the  distribution  of  God’s  grace,  more  gloomy  in  their  views  of 
Providence  and  of  human  nature,  than  the  theology  of  the 
Christian  schools,  as  it  is  taught,  I am  happy  to  say,  almost 
everywhere,  would  warrant  them  in  being.  As  to  this  particular 
question,  I do  not  anticipate  that  the  doctrine  I speak  of  will 
have  much  influence.  But  there  are  controversies  rising  up, 
notably  that  about  the  primitive  condition  of  mankind,  as  to 
which  it  may  be  of  almost  vital  importance  that  Catholic  writers 
should  have  imbibed  none  but  the  purest  and  largest  doctrines 
on  the  point  we  have  been  discussing.” 


CH.  IX.— A WIFE’S  STORY — GIRLHOOD. 

Father  Miles  left  us  the  next  day,  not  before  he  had  made 
me  a promise  of  which  I hope  to  give  my  readers  the  benefit 
further  on.  We  had  been  going  back  at  the  breakfast  table  on 
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the  morning  of  his  departure  to  the  subject  of  prophecies,  and 
he  asked  us  whether  we  had  attended  to  a very  interesting 
class  of  predictions,  improperly  so  called,  which  lay  no  claim 
to  inspiration — the  previsions  of  men  of  genius  as  to  the  future. 
We  had  never  heard  much  of  Comte  de  Maistre  in  this  con- 
nection, and  he  promised  that  we  should  either  talk  over  some 
of  the  prognostications  of  this  famous  man  the  next  time  we 
met,  or  that,  if  we  did  not  meet  soon,  he  would  send  us  some 
passages  to  read. 

I found  by  accident  that  reading  in  the  evening  was  a sort  of 
institution  in  the  Wychwood  household,  and  that  if  I had  not 
been  present  as  a guest,  it  would  have  been  practised  during  the 
time  of  my  stay.  Mr.  Wychwood  made  a joke  about  it  when 
I happened  to  ask  him  whether  he  had  read  a certain  new 
novel.  “It's  not  in  our  calendar,”  he  said.  “We  read  certain 
favourite  works  almost  every  year — some  of  Waiter  Scott’s, 
most  of  Miss  Austen’s,  and  a few  others.  We  have  lately 
put  Loss  and  Gain , Callista,  the  Recit  d'Unc  Sceur,  and  some 
of  Lady  Georgiana’s,  on  the  list,  and  there’s  not  much  room 
for  more.  However,  we  are  not  too  rigid  to  admit  novelties 
now  and  then.” 

On  going  to  the  drawing  room  we  found  that  Amy  was 
reading  out  of  a manuscript  book  to  Aunt  Bertha.  The  manu- 
script was  the  history  of  a lady  lately  dead,  whom  Aunt  Bertha 
had  known  in  her  younger  days.  She  had  suffered  very  much 
for  religion,  and  her  story  was  almost  like  a romance.  I begged 
that  the  reading  might  proceed,  and  Mr.  Wychwood  took  it  up. 
I was  so  struck  with  it  that  I have  managed  to  get  a copy  for 
myself,  which  I shall  use  for  my  readers’  advantage.  The  stoiy 
is  absolutely  true,  and  I have  made  hardly  any  omissions,  only 
altering  here  and  there  a name  for  obvious  reasons,  though 
almost  every  one  mentioned  in  the  narrative  is  now  dead.  It 
will  make  four  or  five  chapters,  and  I shall  now,  without  further 
preface,  begin  to  insert  them. 

I was  bom  in  1801  at  E D , in  N , so  much  younger  than  the 

rest  of  the  family  as  to  have  all  the  disadvantages  of  an  only  and  neglected 
child.  I had  a lonely,  dull  childhood,  an  early  girlhood  of  all  but  morbid 
melancholy,  from  the  fate  of  my  eldest  brother  in  Spain,  the  only  one  who 
was  really  good  to  me,  and  whose  home  visits  were  the  one  joy  of  my  life, 
except  that  which  came  from  books.  My  education  was  entirely  neglected, 
except  that  I found  a ready,  stem  pull  up  at  any  error  of  grammar  or 
spelling,  or  any  ignorance.  And  so,  with  an  accomplished  Oxford  man  for 
my  father,  who  was  rector  of  two  small  parishes,  where  he  did  the  Sunday 
duty  (all  there  was,  in  the  main)  from  D , and  a mother  of  great  abilities, 
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I somehow  got  on  in  an  irregular  way.  At  first  I revelled  in  Shakespeare  v 
some  five  or  six  years  after,  Byron  gave  me  some  glorious  lessons  in  a sense 
of  the  beautiful  and  sublime,  but  with  an  ever  deepening  sense  of  melancholy 
and  distaste  of  life,  in  which  1 found  nothing  that  seemed  to  me  wortli  living 
for.  Our  domestic  life  was  not  happy ; the  spirit  of  love  was  not  in  it.  No* 
endearments,  no  confidences — we  all  seemed  separate  units. 

1 had  a dear  friend,  another  lone  and  neglected  child,  but  of  very  great 
and  original  talent  She  was  a very  distant  relation,  not  a favourite  with  my 
mother,  so  there  was  often  something  of  stolen  sweetness  in  our  friendship.. 
My  only  remaining  brother  away  in  the  army,  my  sister  married,  matters 
improved  a little  for  me.  As  I grew  in  intelligence,  my  mother  began  to- 
have  pleasure  in  our  companionship.  She  would  read  aloud  to  me,  and  from 
the  rich  stores  of  her  mind  I could  draw  largely  and  untiringly.  She  would 
have  been  horrified  had  she  known  she  was  acting  on  Rousseau’s  plan — 
“ I will  inform ; I will  not  instruct  ” — but  it  is  literally  thus  that  I was^ 
brought  up,  and,  as  the  information  came  according  to  my  questions,  it  is 
well  1 took  interest  in  many  subjects.  I might  have  learned  a good  deal  that 
was  valuable  from  my  father,  but  he  was  not  gentle  or  encouraging,  and  my 
mother  seemed  ever  opposed  there.  Besides,  he  fell  into  a nervous  way,  and. 
took  gloomy,  distorted  views,  and  so  I lost  all  benefit  there  but  his  ready 
reproofs.  Of  religious  training  I had  none.  I could  not  love  the  severe  God 
of  Whom  I heard,  Who  was  always  angry  if  I inclined  to  disturb  others  or 
make  a noise  in  any  way.  As  I advanced,  His  ways  were  not  as  my  ways — 
and  I preferred  my  poets  ! I had  never  been  brought  up  even  to  say  my 
prayers,  though  when  childhood  was  past  a sort  of  instinct  led  me  to  some 
slight  attention  in  that  way.  It  was  dull,  but  decent,  to  go  to  church.  I 
thought  my  own  thoughts  during  the  sermon,  and  found  the  Sunday  an 
excruciating  day. 

My  father  was  one  of  the  old  orthodox  class,  and  he  and  my  mother 
talked  their  bald  theology  before  me,  so  I picked  up  some  sort  of  definite 
ideas,  of  which  contempt  for  dissent  and  hatred  of  Catholics  (of  whom  we 
had  none  near)  were  about  the  strongest  features.  I stayed  in  many  clerical 
families  much  of  the  same  cast,  finding  sometimes  more  utter  worldliness,, 
sometimes  more  Christian  kindness,  but  nothing  to  awaken  real  love.  God 
was  working  for  me  while  I was  forgetting  Him.  My  sister  and  her  husband 
came  to  live  near  us.  She  could  no  longer  cloud  my  life  as  she  had  done, 
but  she  did  something  towards  it.  I dreaded  the  birth  of  a child,  anticipating, 
more  annoyance — prepared  to  dislike  a first  plague ! But  when  I saw  the 
beautiful  little  thing  of  three  days  old,  my  heart  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
went  out  to  it — and  life  found  an  interest ! From  the  time  she  was  a year 
old  she  was  mine ; she  became  my  child,  living  with  us,  and  entirely  under 
my  voluntary  care.  I had  plunged  into  the  middle  of  things,  working  my 
way  in  mingled  knowledge  and  ignorance;  but  to  teach  her  I went  to 
beginnings,  and  taught  myself  for  her  sake  what  would  have  been  too- 
distasteful  for  its  or  my  own.  Then,  to  save  her  from  my  childish  wretched- 
ness, I learned  to  be  a child  myself,  which  I never  had  been ; and  in  playing 
with  her  I .found  cheerfulness. 

Ah ! a greater  help  had  by  this  time  arisen,  that  brought  me  to  a rigfit 
sense  of  everything.  When  she  was  two,  and  I twenty,  my  life  received  its 
grand  impress.  My  father  and  mother  were  from  the  north,  brought  to* 

N by  the  gift  of  those  two  livings.  I was  bom  six  months  after  their 

arrival,  and  rejoice  in  my  county,  though,  alas  ! in  all  spiritual  light  it  is  far 
behindhand.  It  had  so  much  to  lose,  that  its  fall  was  great  indeed ; its 
material  prosperity  keeps  it  contented.  In  the  summer  of  1821  business 
took  my  mother  to  the  north,  and  she  took  me  with  her.  We  made  an 

excursion  to  E , and  I,  in  all  the  wild  enchantment  of  youth  at  its  beauty, 

little  dreamt  it  was  to  be  my  after  home.  One  memorable  day  in  bright 
October  we  started  homewards  in  one  of  those  great  old  coaches  holding  six 
inside.  I lament  I did  not  preserve  the  date,  but  all  else  is  vivid  as  ever  in 
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my  mind.  One  young  man  was  our  only  companion  as  far  as  D , where 

two  others  got  in.  One  very  young,  pale  and  stem  ; the  other  more  common, 
less  of  a gentleman,  but  looking  more  amiable — both  quite  passive  for  hours. 
1,  so  sick  of  life’s  dulness  and  revelling  in  its  bright  occasional  gleams,  such 
as  girls  find  in  congenial  society,  talked  away  with  our  first  fellow  traveller. 
He  spoke  of  religion  in  a way  to  which  I was  unaccustomed.  I thought  him 
probably  a Unitarian,  and  so  far  shocking.  He  was  careful  not  to  be 
offensive,  though  he  spoke  strangely  to  my  ears.  He  made  some  allusion 
to  Catholics,  and  I said  with  vivacity,  “ Oh,  I do  not  like  Catholics.”  It  was 
an  abstract  dislike,  for  1 knew  none  save  one  guarded  mother  and  daughter 

in  N , whose  husband  and  father  were  Protestants,  but  with  whom  my 

mother  and  I did  go  one  Sunday  to  Mass.  I did  not  find  it  what  I expected. 
I was  on  the  whole  impressed,  but  totally  ignorant,  and  those  ladies  gave  no 
information.  My  mother  seemed  to  think  it  all  empty  ceremony.  I supposed 
it  was,  but  somehow  I thought  there  was  something  fine  in  such  an  appear- 
ance of  worship,  though  the  chapel  was  poor  and  mean.  The  dress,  I 
remember,  was  green. 

To  resume.  • The  coach  stopped  for  dinner.  There  is  something  in  the 
meal  and  its  little  courtesies  that  brings  people  closer  together.  When  we 
were  again  seated  in  our  travelling  places,  the  stem  youth  opposite  to 
me  began  to  talk  to  my  neighbour,  our  first  fellow  traveller.  Shortly  he 
said,  “ This  lady,  before  dinner,  said  she  did  not  like  Catholics.”  Then,  by 
degrees,  he  poured  out  in  a lucid  chain  the  whole  Catholic  argument,  its 
divine  origin,  its  everlasting  truth,  its  enduring  life.  How  my  heart  burnt 
within  me  as  I listened  ! The  other  gentleman  heard  him  with  great  respect, 
and  led  him  on ; both  forgot  me  as  I forgot  myself,  and  was  resolved  into 
oar.  Now  and  then  I wanted  a clearer  understanding,  and  interposed  a 
question.  The  youth  threw  a dry  answer  at  me.  He  had  not  forgotten  my 
flippancy,  and  he  did  not  notice  my  absorption.  After  exhausting  the  subject 
in  that  form,  they  went  on  to  other  things,  which  at  another  time  would  have 
enchained  my  attention  from  their  poetic  and  chivalrous  tone ; but  I could 
only  think  of  the  light  that  had  dawned  on  my  soul ; the  clear,  logical 
argument,  the  glorious  revelation,  the  love  of  that  God,  so  near  to  my 
perceptions,  Whose  influence  was  on  my  heart,  showing  His  love,  His  glory, 
my  own  sins  ! 

So  we  arrived  at  York,  I a changed  being ! I now  saw  joy  in  life, 
for  1 saw  divine  love.  1 asked  the  chambermaid  if  she  could  learn  the  name 
of  my  fellow  traveller.  She  said  she  would,  but  I never  heard,  and  I was 
too  much  absorbed  with  my  own  thoughts  to  be  earnest  in  inquiry,  though 
I have  since  often  wished  he  could  know  the  result  of  his  words  thus  cast 
by  the  wayside.  H is  curt  manner  was  not  pleasing  to  one  accustomed  to 
more  courtesy,  so  1 lost  sight  of  him  in  the  thoughts  with  which  he  had  filled 
my  soul.  My  mother  said,  then  and  often  since,  she  could  have  answered 
all  his  arguments.  Then  why  not?  was  what  I always  felt— you  can  see 
how  they  have  operated. 

Next  day  we  travelled  on  with  changed  company  to  N , I drunk  with 

new  wine,  silent  and  abstracted  ! for,  behold  ! for  miles  on  this  road,  on  the 
tall  trees  skirting  it,  I read,  high  up,  placards  in  huge  letters,  “ Prepare  to 
meet  thy  God !”  That  had  not  been  put  up  by  Catholics,  but  it  spoke  home 

to  the  state  of  my  heart.  At  N I prayed  as  I had  never  done  before 

to  be  guided  and  to  have  sure  light.  I was  indeed  feeling  myself  as  much 
a Catholic  as  I could  before  reception,  but  I feared  my  ardent  youth  and 
untrained  mind.  I knew  that  1 believed  fully,  but  I said  to  myself,  “ I must 
see  to  this  ; 1 must  try  it,  and  find  how  far  those  words  were  true.”  "When 
1 got  home,  I grubbed  a Bible  out  of  a cupboard.  It  was  a book  that  had 
never  interested  me  before ; now  more  than  life  seemed  to  hang  on  what  I 
should  find  there,  and  there  I did  find  all,  and  my  understanding  became 
clearer  as  I studied.  I dare  not  speak  to  my  mother.  She  was  at  once 
angry ; and  kind  as  she  was  and  delightfully  companionable,  she  did  not 
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win  confidence ; on  the  contrary,  my  deeper  feelings  of  whatever  kind  were 
ever  repressed  before  my  parents. 

On  our  return  we  found  Mr.  Evans,  a Welsh  stranger,  had  become  my 
father’s  curate.  He  was  often  with  us — a shy,  clever  young  man.  I talked 
to  him  of  these  things  in  presence  of  my  parents,  and  as  an  inquirer.  He 
answered,  often  helping  me  on  with  views  very  similar,  sometimes  opposing, 
yet  yielding,  as  it  were,  to  the  further  argument  with  which  I pressed  on. 
One  evening  he  brought  an  old  battered  chalice,  worn  so  thin  that  its  edge 
would  have  cut  As  he  was  showing  it,  he  placed  it  in  my  hands  and  said, 
“The  miracle  of  Transubstantiation  has  often  been  performed  here.”  How 
the  words  awed  me  ! I gave  it  quickly  back,  with  a deep  emotion.  The 
usual  consequence  of  such  companionship  ensued.  He  proposed,  and  was 
rejected,  for  my  mind  was  fully  preoccupied.  He  gave  up  his  curacy  as  soon 
as  he  could,  and  departed.  We  lost  sight  of  him  for  years.  1 felt  his  loss 
as  that  of  one  to  whom  I could  speak  of  what  was  absorbing  all  my  thoughts. 

At  this  time  controversies  were  going  on  between  Charles  Butler, 
Dr.  Philpott,  and  Southey.  I read  all  with  avidity.  Two  to  one  on  the 
Protestant  side,  and  the  highest  living  intellects ; but  even  their  books 
strengthened  me  in  my  faith,  and  Butler,  of  course,  helped  much.  Thus 
nearly  six  years  passed.  The  friend  and  companion  of  my  childhood  had 
gone  to  London,  but  came  down  annually  to  see  us.  Also  we  had  found  a 
friend  some  years  older  than  ourselves,  understanding  us,  gaining  the 
confidence  my  mother  repressed,  and,  with  true  wisdom,  never  checking  our 
ardour,  but  giving  it  ballast  To  these  friends  I poured  out  all  I felt  and 
believed.  The  elder  was  a sort  of  Christian  unattached,  all  goodness,  and 
loving  all  that  was  really  religious,*  therefore  more  given  to  dissent  than  to 

the  Church,  which  at  D was  as  high  and  dry  and  indifferent  as  it  well 

could  be.  I got  to  like  the  Evangelicals  from  their  earnestness.  Beyond 
that,  they  were  not  attractive  to  me  ; but  I had  begun  to  love  all  that  seemed 
animated  by  the  love  of  God.  At  any  rate,  there  was  more  of  selfsacrifice 
in  them.  They  eschewed  amusements,  and  they  awoke  great  animosities, 
which  they  bore  with  patience  and  indifference.  I went  to  church  with  new 
feelings  and  as  a worshipper,  still  holding  my  own  thoughts,  and  ever  seeking 
for  light ; believing  everything,  but  wanting  help.  In  those  days,  when  was 
such  a conversion  ever  heard  of?  I dreaded  the  terrible  comments  sure 
to  arise. 

Every  one  was  aware  something  lay  hidden  in  my  heart,  but  only  one 
very  remarkable  Evangelical  clergyman  discovered  what , and  he  did  not 
betray  me.  Then  I saw  advertised  a small  one  and  sixpenny  book,  A Reply 
to  Blanco  Whites  “ Poor  Marls  preservation  against  Popery .”  I said  to  my 
friend  from  London,  how  I longed  to  see  it.  She  promised  to  get  it  and 
send  it  on  her  return  to  London,  which  she  did.  It  was  by  a priest  who 
lived  only  a few  miles  off,  but  to  me  as  inaccessible  as  if  it  had  been  in 
another  county.  This  book  seemed  to  make  me  sure  of  my  ground ; but 
what  was  I to  do  next  ? There  was  the  difficult  question.  Though  I now 
know  how  well  1 was  advancing  my  little  view,  I had  no  confidence  in  myself, 
and  felt  the  want  of  regular  early  training  and  certain  accomplishments,  of 
which  a little  music,  all  but  selftaught,  on  the  guitar,  and  a little  incorrect 
French  picked  up  in  the  same  way,  gave  me  an  acute  sense  of  my  deficiencies. 

I feared  my  father,  and  felt,  what  could  I do  if  driven  forth  to  face  the  world  ? 
If  my  education  were  neglected,  I had  acquired  helpless  habits.  I could  lie 
and  perish  in  a ditch,  but  I could  not  strive  for  a livelihood. 

I went  to  visit  kind  friends  near  London.  I heard  Edward  Irving,  and 
was  charmed  with  him,  but  not  moved.  I got  once  to  mass  in  Warwick 
Street,  and  then  how  differently  did  I feel ! I understood  nothing,  but  I felt 
it  was  worship.  Then  came  a mad  love,  an  infidel,  a man  who  would  not  be 
set  aside,  and  terrified  me.  He  was  determined  to  uproot  this  folly  that  had 
taken  possession  of  my  mind.  He  got  my  friend  on  his  side,  and  so  the 
more  active  troubles  set  in.  I always  wished  to  write  to  a priest,  but  in 
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timidity  and  ignorance  of  the  ground,  I delayed.  On  my  return  home,  infidel 
books  from  London  were  sent  me.  I had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  reading 
anything  that  came  in  my  way,  but  here  danger  was  clear.  There  was  a 
certain  fascination  in  Voiney  that  made  me  feel  I must  choose  my  course  or 
be  lost  So  in  my  desperation  I wrote  to  the  priest  near  us,  whose  book  I 

had  read,  scarcely  knowing  if  he  were  indeed  at  C , but  not  daring  any 

longer  to  hesitate. 

I got  a reply  which  at  once  made  me  feel  strong,  and  ready  for  all  that 
might  lie  before  me.  I knew  not  what  that  might  be,  but  I saw  how  I was 
guided  to  a priest  of  high  controversial  talents,  of  the  utmost  facility  of  pen, 
and  with  sufficient  leisure  for  a lengthy  correspondence.  His  kindness 
deserves  my  most  fervent  expressions  of  gratitude.  I got  his  letter  on  a 
Saturday  night,  my  excitement  was  too  weighty  to  bear.  The  next  day,  after 
service,  I sought  my  dear  mentor  friend.  She  was  a tall  ruddy  woman,  and 
as  she  stood  before  me,  I said — “ I have  written  to  a priest”  Her  colour  at 
once  faded,  she  sank  on  a chair,  and  said,  “ What  have  you  done  ? ” I said — 
“ I always  told  you  I should.”  “ Yes,”  she  replied,  “ you  have  long  talked  of 
it,  but  I never  thought  you  would  do  it.  You  will  have  no  more  peace;  they 
never  let  any  one  go,  when  once  they  get  hold  of  them.” 

This  did  not  disturb  me,  I did  not  want  to  be  let  go.  In  her  candour,  she 
was  pleased  with  his  letter,  and  so  for  long  I opened  my  parcels  of  books 
and  read  my  correspondence  to  her.  She  commended,  even  while  she 
regretted.  Her  high  character  made  me  feel,  in  my  confidence  to  her, 
comfort  and  sanction  for  all  that  I was  concealing  at  home,  and  which,  if 
known  there,  would  have  been  prevented.  I used  to  sit  far  into  the  night, 
reading  and  laying  up  knowledge  and  strength  for  the  terrible,  though 
unknown  trials  that  were  to  come. 

Down  came  my  friend  from  London.  My  mother,  then  made  aware  of 
all,  was  severe.  . She  would  actually  rather  have  seen  me  married  to  that 
infidel,  than  disgrace  myself  and  her  by  becoming  a Papist  They  made  me 
by  threats  promise  to  give  up  all  correspondence  with  the  priest,  and  I wrote 
him  my  farewell,  with  a secret  trust  that,  as  I had  been  told,  he  would  not 
let  me  go.  Ay  mi!  vainly  did  I look  for  the  wonted  letter — he  did  let  me  go! 
The  dreadful  man,  full  of  threats  against  him,  had  gone  back  to  town ; my 
early  friend  remained.  I left  her  and  my  mother  talking  over  my  perversity, 
my  folly,  my  wickedness,  and  went  to  bed.  When  my  friend  came  up,  long 
after,  and  saw  my  despair  and  utter  wretchedness,  her  good  heart  prevailed  ; 
she  wrote  to  the  priest,  told  him  all  her  fears  as  to  the  state  I was  in,  and 
implored  him  to  write  to  me.  I could  rest  then.  In  due  course  came  one  of 
his  beautiful  letters,  and  all  went  on  as  before,  my  friend  happy  and  satisfied 
with  her  good  work,  though  thinking  me  a fool 

So  passed  the  first  year  of  this  correspondence.  It  was  the  first  time  in 
my  life  I had  ever  studied,  but  now  I did  it  earnestly,  uniting  it  with  prayers 

for  guidance.  I began,  as  I felt  I ought,  to  speak  to  the  curate  of  D , 

an  embarrassing  thing  for  a young  woman  who  feared  his  misunderstanding 
her,  and  knew  that  all  who  saw  her  in  earnest  conversation  with  him  would 
be  sure  to  do  so.  He  was  truly  kind,  and  acknowledged  he  knew  but  little  of 
that  controversy,  as  it  had  never  come  in  his  way.  How  far  back  that  must 
seem  now — in  those  days  it  was  all  but  an  unknown  subject ! He  advised 
great  caution,  and  being  a clever  Cambridge  man,  said  one  or  two  things 
that  startled  me,  one,  in  particular,  was  about  the  poisoned  Host,  which  I 
could  not  answer,  as  I had  done  many  of  his  objections.  I said — “ I should 
like  to  know  what  a priest  would  say  to  that.”  He  replied,  “ Ask  one.”  I 
said,  “ I will.”  I was  happier  he  should  know  thus  much,  it  seemed  more 
honest.  He  was  always  gentle,  always  kind,  always  meaning  to  be  fair ; but 
he  left.  The  next  curate  who  came  was  not  a man  I could  speak  to,  but  I 
had  done  enough  in  that  way.  Then  who  should  reappear  but  Mr.  Evans — 
led  by  a memory,  and  anxious  to  see  me  again.  With  him  I had  no  disguise ; 
I let  him  see  the  fulness  of  my  convictions.  I do  not  like  to  tell  it,  but  I had 
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been  foolish  enough,  in  my  deadly  terror  of  the  London  gentleman’s  reckless 
character,  and  his  horrible  threats  against  the  priest,  which  I still  believe  he 
was  quite  capable  of  carrying  out,  to  promise  that,  though  I could  never 
marry  him,  I would  not  marry  any  one  else ; so  I was  tied  when  Mr.  Evans 
again  proposed  for  me. 


CH.  X. — A WIFE’S  STORY — MARRIAGE. 

I told  Mr.  Evans  a//,  and  he  did  not  fly  off  as  before,  but  he  used  my 
religion  in  his  own  favour ; he  told  me  he  had  serious  thoughts  of  embracing 
it ; and  when  he  returned  to  Cambridge,  where  he  was  then  living,  he  sent 
me  books  on  both  sides,  but  principally  on  the  Catholic,  which  my  friendly 
priest  had  regretted  not  being  able  to  supply.  I seemed  indeed  to  have  found 
a friend.  We  corresponded  on  this  subject,  as  I had  to  return  and  thank  for 
books,  when  he  did  not  fail  to  send  others,  and  with  them  a fine  print  of  the 
great  Dr.  Milner.  What  comfort  to  find  him  on  my  side  ! and  to  complete 
the  happiness,  the  other  gentleman  took  a generous  fit,  releasing  me  from  a 
promise  he  felt  it  base  to  fetter  me  by,  since  it  could  never  lead  further. 

I was  free  ! Mr.  Evans  came  and  found  me  so : he  knew  I was  to  be 
won,  and  he  spared  no  pains  to  win  me.  We  were  engaged.  He  made  one 
request  that  saved  me  from  the  difficulty  I so  dreaded,  and  which  seemed  to 
me  so  insurmountable ; it  was,  that  I would  delay  being  received  into  the 
Church  till  after  we  were  married,  that  he  might  be  saved  the  double 
ceremony,  while  he  undertook  that  I should  be  received  by  an  old  friend  of 

his  in  the  north  district,  on  our  way  through  D , he  being  then  gone  to 

reside  in  E . How  happy  all  this  made  me  ! my  way  at  last  was  clear. 

Girls  were  not  the  independent  people  in  those  days  they  are  now.  I readily 
acceded  to  this,  and  he  spoke  to  his  friend,  bidding  me  also  write  to  him. 
I did  not  do  this,  but  the  priest  with  whom  I had  corresponded  did  it  for  me. 

All  was  settled ; we  were  to  be  married  just  two  years  after  my  corres- 
pondence with  the  priest  began.  Ah,  those  last  two  summers  I spent  in  my 
dear  native  place  ! How  I wandered  about  the  old  churchyard,  or  sat  by  my 
favourite  brook,  gazing  on  the  fine  old  church  and  thinking  over  all  till  my 
mind  learned  arrangement  and  grew  in  comprehension,  and  the  priest’s 
lessons  sank  deep  into  my  heart  and  brain.  I thoroughly  believed  in  the 
Church,  but  certain  Protestant  prejudices  were  hard  to  dislodge.  A corres- 
pondence will  never  quite  meet  all  difficulties,  mine  were  principally  in 
feeling,  as  my  soul  submitted  entirely  to  authority.  The  time  for  our 
marriage  approached.  I thought  myself  the  happiest  of  women  in  having 
found  the  man  whom  I could  love  and  respect,  and  who  would  make  me 
happy  as  my  soul  desired. 

The  spring  brought  Mr.  Evans,  looking  ill,  nervous,  and  unhappy ; he 
was  full  of  fears  I would  not  marry  him,  and  so  in  his  distress  he  got  from 
me  a solemn  promise  that  I would.  I had  no  misgivings  then.  I had,  by 
his  friend  the  priest’s  order,  conveyed  through  Mr.  Evans,  left  off  going  to 
church,  a sufficient  difficulty  for  me,  situated  as  I was.  After  my  promise, 
I saw  a change  of  feeling  as  regarded  my  religion,  though  he  still  quoted 
instances  of  Protestants,  like  Robert  Nelson,  author  of  the  Fasts  and 
Festivals , Charles  the  First,  and  other  of  his  favourites,  having  married 
Catholics.  Then  did  misgivings  dawn  on  me,  not  as  to  my  own  peace,  but 
as  to  his,  but  to  these  he  would  never  listen.  One  very  trying  subject  had 
to  be  settled,  that  of  children.  He  said  I must  give  them  up.  Never ! 
I would  never  marry  under  such  cruel  conditions.  Then  a compromise 
as  to  boys  and  girls  was  offered  ; at  once  as  positively  rejected.  I did  not 
see  that  sons  had  different  souls  to  daughters,  and  what  I felt  necessary  for 
myself,  I felt  necessary  for  any  children  I could  have.  That  evening  when 
he  left  the  house  I never  expected  to  see  him  again.  I went  to  bed  with  the 
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thankful  peaceful  feeling  one  has  when  a victory  over  this  world  and  over 
oneself  has  been  achieved.  1 did  not  trouble  about  consequences  just  then, 
but  rested  after  the  combat  My  calm,  strong  minded  mother  came  to  my 
room  more  excited  than  I ever  saw  her ; she  could  not  bear  the  marriage  to 
be  broken  off,  to  have  me  and  my  perversities  left  with  her.  Yet  she  had 
never  found  me  so  good  and  dutiful  a daughter  as  since  my  soul  was  stirred 
to  Catholic  truth.  I then  had  a principle  to  live  for  I had  never  had  before, 
and  it  bore  good  fruits.  I could  only  say — “ Mother,  can  you  advise  me  to 
marry  any  man  who  would  separate  my  children  from  me?”  No,  she  could 
not  do  that,  and  so  I added — “ Then  there  is  no  more  to  be  said.”  And  so, 
with  some  murmurs  at  my  obstinacy  and  disobedience,  she  departed. 

Next  morning,  Mr.  Evans  came  as  usual  to  breakfast,  yielding  all  to  me, 
and  only  seeming  to  like  me  better  for  my  consistency  and  firmness.  So  all 
again  went  well,  with  occasional  bursts  that  showed  me  all  would  not  be 
peace  before  me.  The  day  came  rapidly  on — two  days  after  my  birthday, 
on  which  I would  not  be  married,  choosing  to  spend  it  with  my  own  family. 
Easter  was  past,  and  I living  in  a sort  of  dream,  never  feeling  sure  I was 
going  to  be  married,  and  leaving  every  preparation  to  others.  I gave  no 
orders,  fitted  no  dresses,  but  still  all  went  on.  The  very  day  before  our 
marriage  we  were  walking.  I see  every  object  before  me  now,  all  these  long 
years  after,  as  I said  earnestly  to  him — “ If  you  have  any  fear  as  to  being 
happy  with  me,  there  is  still  time  for  you  to  break  all  off.  I will  take  care 
no  one  shall  blame  you,  for  I will  at  once  avow  the  cause,  and  that  will  fully 
exonerate  you  in  all  eyes,  even  for  breaking  at  this  late  hour.”  He  would 
not  hear  of  it,  and  set  my  mind  at  rest. 

Yet  when  I arose  on  my  wedding  day  I was  full  of  the  feeling  no  bride- 
groom would  appear.  I had  heard  of  such  things.  I had  come  to  feel  the 
full  force  of  the  obstacle,  and  all  he  had  to  yield.  Whatever  his  own  leanings 
to  the  faith  had  been  they  did  not  seem  in  operation  now.  With  such  feelings 
how  dreary  it  was  to  be  dressed  in  bridal  array.  I was  passive,  as  one  thing 
after  another  was  put  on,  finishing  with  the  wreath  and  veil,  and  I feeling  all 
the  while,  will  there  be  any  wedding?  Just  as  the  bridesmaids  had  satisfied 
their  taste  in  my  adornment,  my  little  niece  of  nine  years  old  ran  into  my 
room,  to  say  Mr.  Evans  was  waiting,  and  all  were  ready.  I rose  and  soon 
saw  him  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  I had  fully  intended  to  put  again  my 
yesterday’s  question,  but  all  power  of  speech  was  gone.  He  took  my  hand, 
and  the  next  moment  I was  in  the  carriage  on  my  way  to  church. 

There  the  pressure  went  off  my  soul.  I responded  out  of  the  fulness  of 
my  heart,  and  with  a firm  resolve  to  make  a good  and  devoted  wife.  I had 
seen  enough  misery  in  married  life,  very  much  of  which  was  from  woman 
not  seeing  her  duty.  I resolved  that  should  not  be  the  case  with  me,  and 
having,  under  all  these  uncertainties,  kept  my  feelings  down,  they  then 
asserted  themselves  fully,  and  I rejoiced  to  give  myself  to  one  I was  prepared 
to  love  and  serve  with  my  whole  heart.  The  day  before  I was  prepared  for 
separation,  now  I had  solemnly  declared  that  nothing  but  death  should  part 
us,  and  I meant  it  in  the  depths  of  my  heart.  Nothing  but  death — nothing 
but  death. 

We  went  to  Cambridge.  After  three  days  the  trial  began.  He  first 
begged,  then  insisted,  that  I should  first  go  over  the  whole  controversy  once 
more  with  him.  I said,  what  would  be  the  good  ? I had  always  told  him  that 
change  in  me  had  become  impossible.  Still,  he  only  the  more  strongly  made 
a point  of  it,  and  at  last  said,  I was  afraid  to  look  all  firmly  in  the  face  with 
him,  besides,  how  did  I know  how  it  would  act  or  live?  How  could  I refuse? 
I was  away  in  the  world  with  him,  he  was  now  my  all.  I could  no  longer 
contend,  and  so  submitted  to  read  with  him,  and  once  more  go  over  all  the 
arguments,  but  I always  said  nothing  would  move  me.  The  next  thing  was, 
by  a little  manoeuvre,  to  get  me  before  1 was  aware  of  it,  into  King’s  College 
chapel  to  sendee.  I could  not  make  a disturbance,  so  it  passed,  and  what 
with  persuasion,  what  with  anger,  he  got  me  into  the  College  chapel  again 
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and  again.  Oxford  followed,  then  some  cathedrals.  I had  timidly  lost  one 
outpost,  and  the  more  readily,  because  I had  not  then  duly  realized  that  it 
was  really  wrong,  since  the  beauty  of  the  accustomed  service  had  a hold  on 
my  affections  and  my  belief  seemed  in  no  way  affected. 

Remember,  I was  alone  with  the  man  I loved,  imperfectly  instructed  as 
to  all  practice,  though  well  grounded  in  faith.  The  priest  could  but  answer 
my  letters,  and  I could  but  inquire  when  I saw  the  need  of  instruction.  I 
did  not  thus  outwardly  conform  without  great  pain,  and  such  struggles  as  I 
had  courage  for,  but  here  was  my  first  false  step,  and  bitter  was  the  retribu- 
tion. By  the  time  we  slowly  neared  D , where  the  other  priest  was 

expecting  us,  the  hand  of  the  master  was  upon  me.  There  was  my  consent 
to  go  through  the  controversy  once  more,  and  that  could  only  be  done  among 
his  books  at  home.  Alas,  we  glided  through  D . At  home,  the  perse- 

cution set  in,  day  and  night.  I had  no  peace,  no  rest,  he  was  for  ever  on  the 
subject,  and  already  threatening  to  separate  from  me  if  I would  persist,  and, 
from  that  threat  all  the  woman  within  me  shrank.  It  was  my  weak  point, 
and  it  may  be  he  was  aware  of  it.  1 hope  that  certain  deceits  I discovered 

when  I got  to  E were  not  deliberate  untruths  to  win  me,  one  in  particular 

looked  like  it  To  this  day  I cannot  decide,  and  do  not  like  to  think  of  it. 
It  is  enough  that  my  life  became  miserable.  He  alternated  between  mad 
affection  and  fiercer  opposition.  He  lived  in  excitement,  he  loved  me  for  the 
very  thing  he  hated,  and  he  was  a man  terrible  to  provoke.  I was  afraid  of 
him,  never  of  my  life.  Violence  gave  me  courage,  but  I feared  his  anger, 
and  felt  the  wife’s  office  was  to  be  the  helpmate  to  save  him  from  himself. 
Love  can  bear  anything,  and  it  only  becomes  stronger  when  called  on  to 
raise  and  benefit  its  object.  I want  to  account  for  all,  not  to  excuse  myself. 
God  knows,  in  all  my  misery  I never  did  that,  and  it  was  because  I never 
did  that,  and  it  was  because  I could  not  excuse  myself,  that  my  misery  was 
so  great 

For  five  terrible  years  he  compelled  me,  not  only  to  his  church,  but  to 
their  sacrament.  No  one  was  deceived,  my  sufferings  were  patent  to  all 
eyes.  He  who  was  my  all  had  to  sustain  me  while  assisting  at  their 
communion  table,  by  various  little  encouraging  signs.  A Protestant 
clergyman  has  told  a friend  of  mine  I was  almost  in  convulsions  when  1 
went  up.  Understand,  that  when  a woman  yields  her  conscience  for  love, 
she  cannot  content  a man  by  showing,  on  brow  or  in  manner,  her  wretched- 
ness, except  when  doing  what  I now  fully  felt  to  be  sacrilege,  even  though  no 
human  being  was  deceived.  I had  a reckless  cheerfulness.  I was  young, 
and  death  did  not  seem  near.  I had  a vague  hope,  from  something  he  had 
dropped,  that  if  I were  dying  I should  see  a priest,  and  so  I caught  at  every 
amusement.  I could  not  bear  to  be  alone,  but  I could  laugh  and  be  merry, 
while  utter  misery  was  in  my  heart.  My  husband  was  himself  a master  of 
controversy,  it  was  his  delight,  though  a terrible  danger  to  his  temper.  He 
let  me  have  no  rest,  as  I have  said,  and,  one  after  another,  the  cleverest 
divines  he  could  find  he  brought  against  me.  The  very  activity  of  my  trial 
supported  my  spirit.  All  correspondence  with  a priest  was  cut  off,  though 
now  and  then  1 did  contrive  to  write  and  hear  from  my  former  friend,  but  so 
far  to  no  use  in  my  hard  strait.  Alone,  unassisted,  save  by  God,  I had  to 
fight  the  battle,  to  hold  my  own  against  practised  and  learned  clergymen, 
and  my  husband,  perhaps  the  most  learned  of  them  all ; and  all  this  with  a 
deadly  remorse  ever  in  my  heart,  a constant  feeling  of  despair.  1 did  not 
pray,  except  as  my  whole  miserable  life,  so  outwardly  cheerful,  might  be  said 
to  be  a prayer.  I could  not  kneel  down  to  the  God  I was  deliberately 
denying  before  men,  but  the  cry  would  involuntarily  go  up  to  Him. 

At  the  end  of  five  awful  years,  one  of  his  brothers,  whom  I had  found  a 
powerful  opponent,  and  who  afterwards  became  a Catholic,  got  Mr.  Evans  to 
see  his  error  in  compelling  me  to  go  to  church.  He  was  the  only  one  who, 
without  refusing,  saw  a sort  of  sin  in  forcing  on  me  what  my  soul  rejected. 
He  spoke  bravely  for  me  ; it  was  an  awful  time.  How  did  I five  through  it  ? 
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But  this  good  came  of  it — I went  no  more  to  church.  There  was  something 
characteristic  in  the  way  Mr.  Evans  forbade  me  to  go  ! His  peat  peculiarity 
of  character  accounts  for  so  much.  This  was  a great  relief  indeed,  but  despair 
was  none  the  less  in  my  heart.  I have  often  said  to  him — “ Come  to  me  in 
the  gayest  party,  when  I seem  the  most  joyous,  and  say,  ‘ How  is  it  with  you 
now  ? ’ Ever  the  same  reply  is  all  I can  give — ‘ Despairing,  lost ! ’ ” Some* 
times  he  seemed  sorry  for  me,  but  his  grip  never  relaxed.  All  the  while  I 
was  learning  much,  and  actually  strengthening  in  the  faith  from  all  the 
divinity  I heard  talked  and  read.  I saw  all  their  errors  and  inconsistencies 
so  clearly,  the  utter  untenableness  of  their  position,  and  I had  a savage 
delight  in  playfully  showing  them  as  I dared  all  this.  And  here  let  me  say 
that,  though  my  opponents  began  eagerly  upon  me,  they  soon  began  to 
respect  me,  to  see  it  was  not  a woman’s  silly  fancy,  but  that,  through  God’s 
mercy  and  help,  I was  able  to  maintain  my  cause  steadily.  One  by  one  they 
gave  it  up  and  became  my  real  friends.  Only  one  acted  unfairly  by  me,  now 
a man  of  some  note ; but  his  mode  of  controversy,  as  I reported  it,  displeased 
Mr.  Evans,  who  saw  that  as  a scholar  he  must  have  known  he  was  unfair,  so 
after  two  interviews  I was  troubled  with  him  no  more. 

Thus  passed  another  five  years.  My  husband’s  temper  was,  I knew, 
improving  under  my  care,  and  in  many  ways  my  influence  on  him  was  for 
good.  When  controversies  were  not  raging  he  was  a most  delightful 
companion,  and  my  mind  sensibly  expanded  in  the  society  of  himself  and 
his  clever  friends.  There  was  much  pleasure  and  interest  in  my  life,  if  there 
was  no  peace,  and  though  the  worm  was  ever  gnawing  at  my  heart,  1 never 
for  one  moment  was  insensible  of  that  worm,  but  I rushed  all  the  more 
vehemently  into  whatever  pleasure  I could  find.  It  is  a bad  time  to  think  of ; 
let  those  who  have  known  remorse  and  despair,  and  have  sought  to  drown 
them  in  worldliness  and  the  love  of  our  human  being,  understand  what  it 
was — no  other  human  being  can. 

I had  just  one  solace — I was  not  a mother ; that  I felt  I could  not  bear, 
and  God  did  not  lay  it  on  me.  The  unnaturalness  of  this  joy  may  tell  my 
misery.  Nearly  a second  five  years  did  I live  in  this  state,  ever  striving  for 
my  husband’s  good  and  crushing  myself.  We  spent  some  months  at  Oxford; 
the  Tracts  had  began  to  agitate  the  world.  Mr.  Evans,  who  had  been  a 
Puseyite  long  before  Pusey,  hoped  this  new  movement  might  satisfy  me.  He 

spoke  of  getting  Mr.  N , who  occasionally  dined  with  us,  to  speak  to  me. 

I could  but  assure  him  it  would  not  be  of  the  least  use,  and  Mr.  Evans  was 
enjoying  Oxford  and  the  Tractarians  so  much  that  I had  a longer  rest  there 
than  1 had  ever  known,  with  plenty  to  amuse  and  interest  me,  and  shut  out 

deeper  thoughts.  I had  my  niece,  then  a beautiful  girl,  with  me.  Mr.  N 

prepared  her  for  Confirmation,  and  gave  her  a volume  of  his  Sermons. 
I heard  after  he  was  grieved  and  alarmed  at  her  being  under  my  influence. 
She  remains  a Protestant,  while  he  is  our  pride  and  our  joy. 

How  firm  I was  kept  by  their  utter  discrepancies,  which  were  all  so  clear 
to  me  ! Once  more,  however,  the  trial  was  resumed  in  full  force.  1 felt  so 
worn  out,  yet  dared  not  desire  to  die,  for  what  was  before  me  but  condemna- 
tion ? A new  and  subtle  spirit  was  brought  against  me ; I began  to  fear  1 
should  fail  from  utter  exhaustion.  To  this  clergyman  I said — “You  may' 
prevail ; I am  weary  and  you  are  very  powerful,  but  if  you  do  unseat  my 
faith  it  will  be  to  make  an  infidel  of  me.  I can  never  adopt  your  scheme.” 
He  felt  the  truth  of  this,  and  the  cruelty  of  persecuting  me.  He  became  my 
earnest  friend,  and  did  much  to  show  Mr.  Evans  the  danger  of  going  on  thus 
with  me.  My  own  poor  hope  was  that  if  I were  dying  a priest  would  be 
allowed  to  come  to  me.  All  people  knew  how  it  was  with  me,  the  Catholics 
included,  but  I was  acquainted  with  none,  and  none  could  have  done  anything 
for  me.  Actually,  from  Mr.  Evans  I learned  the  use  of  the  Missal ! 
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The  Bishops  of  Lincoln  and  Ely  have  been  pressing  into  the  service 
of  their  friends  the  “ Old  Catholics  ” — better  described  in  Germany  as 
“New  Protestants” — sundry  pieces  of  history  which  must  have  been 
regarded  with  something  like  dismay  by  a body  of  men,  concerning 
whose  historical  attainments  we  have  heard  so  much. 

From  among  the  performances  of  the  first  named  prelate,  we  select 
one  of  the  Latin  letters,  that  on  the  subject  of  Pfere  Hyacinthe’s  marriage 
and  of  clerical  celibacy  in  general.  Dr.  Wordsworth  endeavours  in  it 
to  prove  from  Scripture,  history,  and  reason,  the  propriety  of  leaving 
priests  free  to  marry,  and  presents  to  our  consideration  some  points 
not  unworthy  of  notice. 

In  the  first  place  there  was  an  embarrassment  in  limine  of  which  he 
seems  to  have  been  himself  half  conscious.  The  German  schismatics, 
unable  at  once  to  shake  off  all  their  Catholic  instincts,  were  reluctant  to 
hold  out  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  the  wedded  ex-Carmelite.  At  the 
same  time  they  felt  no  difficulty,  not  in  admitting  only,  but  inviting  to 
their  congress  the  Anglican  dignitaries,  of  whom  Dr.  Wordsworth 
himself  was  one.  To  married  priests  they  objected;  to  the  English 
churchmen,  who  unquestionably  were  married,  they  did  not  object 
What  might  have  seemed  to  be  the  inference  ? 

Passing  this,  however,  by,  as  well  as  a somewhat  puzzling  assertion 
of  the  Bishop’s,  that  while  clerical  celibacy,  undertaken  for  the  love  of 
Christ,  is  worthy  of  respect  and  veneration , clerical  marriage  is  yet  the  fittest 
means  for  the  edification  of  the  Christian  people,  we  will  consider  veiy 
briefly  some  of  the  historical  arguments  adduced  to  show  that  the  marriage 
of  priests  has  been  in  accordance  with  the  mind  of  the  Church,  and  has 
been  countenanced  by  her  most  worthy  representatives  in  all  ages  from 
the  beginning.  The  instances  chosen  to  support  this  thesis  seem  to  have 
been  selected  with  singular  infelicity. 

To  take  them  in  something  like  historical  order.  We  have  first,  of 
course,  the  old  fact  that  St  Peter  was  married  before  he  became  an 
Apostle,  and  the  old  assertion  that  St  Paul  was  married  too.  As  to 
which  Apostles,  why,  in  the  first  place,  should  Clement  of  Alexandria 
be  the  one  Father  cited,  being  also  the  one  who  affirms  St  Paul’s 
manriage?  Why  not  rather  Tertullian,*  St  Jerome, t or  Theodoret,{ 
who  deny  it?  And  if  Clement  is  to  be  quoted,  why  is  it  through  the 
pages  of  Eusebius,  and  not  in  his  own  ? Is  it,  perchance,  because  in  the 
latter  we  might  stumble  across  his  awkward  explanation, § that  St  Paul 
left  his  wife  behind  him — d/a  ri  nfc  wnjpsefas  sueraXe;  ? And  that  if  the 
other  Apostles  took  theirs  with  them,  it  was  “as  sisters,  and  not  as 

* Di  Monog.,  cap.  viii.  + Epist.  xlviii.  ad  Pammach.  $ In  Cor.  ix.  5. 

8 Strom.,  iii.,  p.  192. 
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wives,  and  to  aid  them,  for  the  avoidance  of  scandal,  in  the  instruction 
of  women  **? 

We  said  just  now  that  Clement  was  the  only  witness  called  on  this 
point,  and  we  named  Tertullian  as  one  who,  having  important  testimony 
to  give,  was  suppressed.  This  is,  however,  not  altogether  accurate,  as 
the  latter  authority,  though  not  allowed  to  be  heard  on  the  question  of 
fact,  is  brought  in  to  clinch  for  us  the  conclusion.  After  the  assertion, 
whose  substance  we  have  noticed,  the  Bishop  goes  on — “Wherefore 
Tertullian,  although  unjustly  severe  on  marriage,  rightfully  acknowledges 
that  ‘it  was  lawful  even  for  the  Apostles  to  marry,  and  to  take  their  wives 
about  with  them ; * from  which  words,  as  they  stand,  who  would  not 
gather  that  the  learned  but  unamiable  presbyter  of  Carthage,  overborne 
by  the  evidence  for  a fact  which  he  would  have  liked  to  deny,  reluctantly 
acknowledged  that  the  Apostles  having  lived  in  wedlock,  it  was  evidently 
not  forbidden  them  ? Let  us  see  whether  the  words  convey  quite  the 
same  impression  when  looked  at  along  with  the  context  in  which  they 
were  set  by  their  author.  Which  context,  Dr.  Wordsworth  having 
unfortunately  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  give,  we  must  seek  for 
ourselves.  Turning,  therefore,  to  the  book,  Dc  Exhortatione  Castitaiis* 
we  find  as  follows — First,  that  the  point  in  question  is  the  propriety  of 
Christians  marrying  a second  time ; and  secondly,  that  Tertullian,  who 
is  opposed  to  such  a proceeding,  enforces  his  argument  thus — “ It  is 
lawful  to  marry  a second  time,  if  everything  which  is  lawful  is  also 
expedient  The  same  Apostle  says,  ‘All  things  are  lawful,  but  all  things 
are  not  expedient*  . . . There  is  a great  difference,  I take  it,  between 
the  lawful  and  the  salutary.  Of  that  which  is  good,  it  is  not  said  ‘ it  is 
lawful,*  for  what  is  good  demands  not  toleration  but  adoption.  That  on 
the  other  hand  is  tolerated  concerning  which  there  is  a doubt  whether 
it  be  good,  which  might  also  not  be  tolerated,  if  there  were  not  some 
cause  [for  its  toleration].  On  account  of  the  peril  of  incontinency  it  is 
allowed  to  marry  again ; for  unless  there  were  permission  as  to  some 
things  not  strictly  good,  there  would  be  no  means  of  proving  who  would 
follow  the  Divine  wish  and  who  his  own  freedom,  which  of  us  would 
pursue  what  is  advantageous,  and  which  of  us  the  opportunity  of 
indulgence.  . . . Thus  it  is  that  ‘ all  things  are  lawful,  but  all  are  not 
expedient,*  for  he  is  tried  to  whom  permission  is  given  and  tried  by  the 
permission.  It  was  lawful  even  for  the  Apostles  to  marry,  and  to  take 
their  wives  about  with  them , it  was  lawful  to  live  by  the  altar,  but  he  who 
did  not  use  his  liberty  on  the  opportunity  cites  us  to  his  example,  teaching 
us  that  therein  are  we  proved  wherein  liberty  makes  trial  of  our  self- 
restraint** 

Looking  back  now  at  the  convenient  little  bit  which  Dr.  Wordsworth 
extracted  from  this  passage  and  prudently' omitted  to  encumber  with  its 
original  sense,  we  must  acknowledge  that  it  is  a proceeding  which  would 
doubtless  reflect  great  credit,  if  not  found  out,  on  a certain  class  of 
attorneys  and  special  pleaders,  but  for  which  we  were  hardly  prepared 
on  the  part  of  a bishop  engaged  in  the  furtherance  of  Gospel  truth. 

Next  we  have  the  bold  assertion  that  the  Council  of  Nice  strenu- 
ously refused  to  pass  a law  of  celibacy  when  asked  to  do  so ; an 
assertion  supported  by  a reference  to  the  story,  that  the  said  Council  was 
going  to  make  such  a law,  and  was  stopped  only  by  the  strenuous 

* Cap.  viii.  Tertullian  wrote  this  as  a Montanist. 
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opposition  of  Paphnutius ; the  whole  story  being,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
by  no  means  an  undoubted  piece  of  history. 

And, now  for  the  various  priests  and  bishops  who  are  quoted  as  sanction- 
ing non-celibacy  by  doctrine  or  by  example.  In  the  first  place,  supposing 
the  cases  adduced  to  be  all  genuine,  what  can  a dozen  instances  or  less 
prove  when  taken  from  a period  of  above  a thousand  years  ? Is  it  the  rule 
of  the  Church,  or  the  exception,  that  is  to  be  sought  out  for  imitation?  And 
can  we  not  find  what  was  the  rule  even  in  times  when  we  can  find  no  law, 
and  when,  consequently,  exception  might  be  tolerated  ? And,  secondly, 
what  does  it  avail  to  quote  men  who  were  married  long  before  they 
were  raised  to  Church  dignities,  when  we  know  from  authors  practically 
contemporaneous,  that  after  such  elevation  the  married  always  lived  as 
if  not  married  ? Why,  for  example,  quote  St  Hilary  of  Poictiers  as  an 
example  of  a married  bishop,  because  he  had  taken  a wife  before  his 
elevation,  and  not  quote  the  explicit  assertion  of  St  Jerome,*  who  knew 
Hilary  well,  confirmed  as  it  is  by  the  unwilling  acquiescence  of 
Jovinian,  that  “for  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  men  are  chosen  either 
virgins  or  widowed,  or  at  least  after  their  priesthood  continent  for  ever”? 
Or,  in  the  East,  why  cite  the  similar  case  of  St.  Gregory  the  Theologian’s 
father,|  who  was  married  before  he  was  even  a Christian,  and  forget  the 
witness  of  St.  Epiphanius,!  that  on  account  of  “the  singular  dignity  of 
their  office  ” that  was  not  allowed  for  priests  which  was  licit  for  others ; 
and  that  consequently  the  Church  admitted  to  the  order  of  “bishop, 
priest,  deacon,  or  subdeacon,  such  only  as  having  had  but  one  wife, 
cease  to  cohabit  with  her,  or  have  lost  her  by  death  ”?§ 

But  to  look  into  some  of  the  particular  instances  brought  forward. 
“Who  does  not  know,”  asks  the  Bishop,  “that  St  Gregory  Nazianzen 
wrote  his  ninety-fifth  letter  to  console  St  Gregory  of  Nyssa — likewise  a 
bishop — for  the  loss  of  his  wife?”  We  answer  that  the  Benedictine 
editors  do  not  know  it,  and  utterly  deny  that  Gregory  of  Nyssa  was  ever 
married  at  all;  that  the  Bollandists,  who  think  that  he  was  once  married, 
show  that  his  wife  must  seemingly  have  been  dead  before  he  was  made 
a bishop;  that  in  the  said  ninety-fifth  letter  Nazianzen  does  not  call  the 
lost  Theosebia  “wife,”  but  in  one  place  and  “sister”  in  another; 

and  that  lastly,  married  or  not,  we  have,  besides  St.  Epiphanius’  testi- 
mony as  above,  the  assertion  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  himself,  ||  that  a priest 


* We  do  not  wish  to  forget  the  argument  which  is  deduced  from  St.  Gregory’s  own 
words  {Carm.de  Vita  Sua , 512—13)  to  show  that  he  was  bora  during  his  fathers 
priesthood.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  words  do  seem  to  bear  such  a meaning,  but  it  is 
no  less  true,  in  the  first  place,  that  chronological  and  other  considerations,  stand  much 
in  the  way  of  taking  them  in  their  obvious  sense  ; secondly,  that  the  plain  statements 
of  St.  Epiphanius  and  St  Jerome  (the  latter  of  whom  was  St.  Gregory’s  disciple  in. 
Scripture  studies),  are  much  more  explicit  one  way  than  the  words  of  this  form  are 
the  other ; and  lastly,  that  it  is  possible  to  explain  the  said  words  without  violence  (as 
has  been  done  by  the  Benedictine  editors  following  the  Memoires  de  Trtvoux ),  so  as- 
to  avoid  all  difficulty.  This,  therefore,  being  the  case,  what  we  would  contend  for  is, 
that  it  is  labour  lost  to  try  to  gain  a seeming  advantage  on  such  a point  by  quoting  the 
pros  and  saying  not  a word  about  the  cons . 

+ Epist.  xlviii.  ad  Pammach , p.  233  ; also,  L i.,  contra  Jov . 

X Hctr.y  lix.,  4. 

§ There  might  be  quoted  to  the  same  effect  Origen,  Eusebius,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
St  Ambrose,  and  others,  with  the  Councils  of  Elvira,  Ancyra,  &c.;  but  we  would 
avoid  prolixity. 

| L.de  Virginitatc. 
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who,  living  as  a.  married  man,  yet  dared  to  approach  the  altar  of 
sacrifice,  was  “disobedient  to  the  ordinances.” 

Of  St  Hilary  we  have  already  spoken.  He  was  well  known  to 
Jerome,  who  could  not  have  made — had  there  been  so  flagrant  an 
exception  before  him — the  confident  assertion  which  we  have  seen. 
With  St.  Hilary  is  coupled  St.  Paulinus  of  Nola,  who  was  unquestion- 
ably married  in  his  youth,  being  made  priest  and  bishop  when  of  middle 
age.  As,  however,  we  gather  from  St.  Augustine,  as  well  as  from 
Paulinus  himself,*  that  he  and  his  wife  determined  to  profess  celibacy 
even  before  his  ordination,  not  very  much  against  clerical  celibacy  will 
be  deduced  from  his  example. 

Then  we  have  St  Patrick,  “Hibemiae  nostrae,”  whose  father  and 
grandfather  are  said  to  have  been  priests.  We  are  not,  however, 
informed  that  Joceline  in  his  life  says  expressly  of  the  Saint’s  father 
that,  having  lived  for  some  years  in  wedlock,  he  resolved  with  his  wife 
to  live  in  continence,  after  which  comes  the  mention  of  his  ordination  to 
the  diaconate.  Whether  this  example  exactly  meets  the  case  of  a man 
who  reverses  the  process,  and  after  some  years  of  priesthood  takes  to 
himself  a wife,  might  of  course  be  open  to  question. 

But  what  are  we  to  say  of  “ Valdricus,”  by  whom  we  suppose  is 
meant  St.  Udalricus,  or  Ulrich,  Bishop  of  Augsburg  ? “ To  whom,” 

again  asks  Dr.  Wordsworth,  “are  not  known  the  most  gallant  and 
unconquerable  struggles  of  this  most  holy  man  in  the  ninth  century 
against  Pope  Nicholas  the  First?”  Now,  to  pretermit  certain  minor 
difficulties,  such  as  the  impure  character  of  the  letter  which  is  here 
alluded  to,  and  the  utter  absence  of  anything  like  authority  as  to  its 
authorship,  there  remains  the  notable  circumstance  pointed  out  by 
Mabillon  and  the  Bollandists — that  Nicholas  the  First  was  dead  twenty 
years  before  Ulrich  was  born,  and  that  Nicholas  the  Second  became 
Pope  eighty  years  after  Ulrich  was  dead,  and  that,  consequently,  a letter 
purporting  to  be  addressed  by  St  Ulrich  to  a Pope  of  the  name  of 
Nicholas  can  scarcely  be  genuine. 

Another  statement,  of  course  repeated,  is  that  which  attributes  to 
Hildebrand  the  first  law  enforcing  clerical  celibacy.  On  which  state- 
ment be  it  sufficient  to  observe  that  this  venerable  fiction  can  “nowadays 
make  no  pretence  of  truth ; ”+  that  there  was  unquestionably  such  a law 
seven  centuries  before  St  Gregory  the  Seventh,  and  that  when  the  law 
was  instituted,  it  was  only  to  meet  the  danger  of  a decadence  from  what 
had  always  been,  though  not  commanded,  yet  observed. 

Another  argument  is  connected  with  the  name  of  St  Bernard.  There 
were  scandals  in  his  day,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  which  scandals,  a 
liberty  to  marry  might  have  lessened.  As  to  which  argument  we  will 
only  point  out  how  dangerous  is  its  character,  and  that  there  are  not 
wanting  men  in  our  own  day  who,  from  the  revelations  of  our 
Divorce  Court,  deduce  the  superior  advantages  of  the  licensed  hist  of 
Mormonism. 

So  much  for  history.  On  the  Scriptural  aigument  we  need  not  dwell. 
We  cannot  think  how  the  married  priesthood  of  the  Old  Law  can  be 
supposed  to  argue  any  parity  in  the  New,  and  when  the  Bishop, 

* Aug.,  Ep.  xviii. ; Paulinus,  Ep.  ad  Aprum  and  alibi  passim . 
t Phillips,  Kirckenrecht. 
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confounding  altogether  the  question  at  issue,*  piles  up  texts  to  show 
that  marriage  is  in  itself  a good  and  holy  thing,  we  need  only  remind 
him  that  the  Catholic  Church  does,  and  the  Anglican  Church  does  not, 
recognize  it  as  a Sacrament 

The  Bishop  of  Ely  achieved  the  difficult  task  of  being  yet  more 
unfortunate  than  his  brother  of  Lincoln.  He  ventured  to  call  up  a 
name  which  might  well  have  acted  as  a spell  to  paralyse  the  assembly 
where  he  breathed  it,  the  name  of  the  great  apostle  of  Germany.  We 
cannot  say  whether  the  spell  was  broken  by  the  fact  that,  unless 
misrepresented  in  the  Tithes ,*  he  gave  the  name  wrongly,  and  described 
as  Wilfrid,  the  man  who  in  his  youth  was  named  Winfred  and  in  his  age 
Boniface. 

But  such  a blunder  is  of  small  moment,  and  is  quite  eclipsed  by  the 
splendour  of  its  context.  “The  Church  of  England,”  Dr.  Browne 
pronounced,  “ sent  St.  Wilfrid  to  Germany,  and  still  retained  the  creed 
and  institutions  which  then  belonged  to  it”  Let  us  briefly  examine  this 
astounding  assertion. 

We  cannot  better  study  the  English  Church,  contemporary  with 
St  Boniface  than  by  looking  at  it  as  represented  in  his  history,  and  still 
better,  as  reflected  in  himself.  Looking  at  him,  therefore,  what  do  we 
find? 

First,  that  when  he  had  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  conversion 
of  the  German  race,  the  Church  of  England,  as  represented  by  his 
diocesan,  Daniel  of  Winchester,  sent  him,  not  directly  to  the  scene 
of  his  labours,  but  ad  limina  Apostolorum , to  obtain  the  approval  and 
the  benediction  of  the  successor  of  St  Peter. 

And  this  first  step  was  but  an  index  to  the  history  of  his  sacerdotal 
and  episcopal  life.  In  the  whole  of  history,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
prelate  so  conspicuously  manifesting  his  belief,  both  theoretically  and 
practically,  in  what  today  is  set  down  as  an  innovation  and  a modem 
corruption,  the  supreme  jurisdiction  in  Christ's  Church  of  His  Vicar, 
the  Bishop  of  Rome.  To  use  no  words  of  our  own  in  proof  of  an 
assertion  which  should  surely  need  none,  and  not  to  dwell  on  the 
reiterated  letters  which  he  addressed  for  instruction  and  approbation 
to  successive  Popes.}  as  “Apostolic  men  endowed  with  the  supreme 
stole  of  jurisdiction,”  nor  on  his  constant  protestation  of  being  “the 
servant  of  St.  Peter's  authority  and  of  the  Roman  Church,”  nor  again,  on 
what,  as  we  learn  from  his  disciple  Willibald,§  he  esteemed  a priceless 
favour,  the  /a  miliar  Has  Sancta  Sedis  Apostolicce , granted  to  him  and  his  by 
Pope  Gregory  the  Second,  and  humbly  solicited  by  him  from  succeeding 
Pontiffs,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  transcribing  once  more  the 
well  known  oath  taken  by  him  on  the  body  of  St.  Peter,  when  he 
was  consecrated  to  the  episcopate.  Would  Dr.  Browne  or  his  brother 
bishops  be  content  to  profess  their  fellowship  with  Boniface,  and 
their  similarity  of  creed  and  institutions,  by  swearing  thus ?|| — “In 
the  name  of  our  Lord  God  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ  ...  I,  Boniface, 

• rd  i /t  itp'jitvvrip  ^%pabo&ipraf  bid  rb  i^o^wraror  rvjg  hpoupyiag^  iJg 
*dvrag  ivofi*  <rav  faa;  (psptaJxi  (St.  Epiphanius,  loc.  sup.  cit). 

+ September  261  h,  p.  8. 

t Gregory  the  Scum  I,  Gregory  the  Third,  and  Zachary. 

§ Pita  Si.  Bon  , cap.  vi i. 

||  Opp.  Si.  Bon.%  ii. 
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by  God’s  grace  bishop,  do  promise  to  thee,  Blessed  Peter,  Prince 
of  the  Apostles,  and  to  thy  Vicar,  blessed  Gregory  the  Pope,  and 
to  his  successors,  by  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
undivided  Trinity,  and  by  this  thy  most  holy  body,  that  I will  profess 
the  holy  Catholic  Faith  in  all  its  truth  and  purity,  and  that  by  God’s 
help  I will  constantly  remain  in  the  unity  of  that  same  faith,  in  which, 
without  doubt,  all  Christians  are  to  be  saved,  and  that  I will  never 
consent,  at  the  instigation  of  any  one,  to  aught  against  the  unity  of  the 
general  and  universal  Church,  but  that,  as  I have  said,  I will  in  all 
things  give  my  allegiance,  fealty,  and  service,  to  thee  and  to  thy  Church, 
to  which  the  power  of  binding  and  of  loosing  has  been  given,  and 
to  thy  aforesaid  Vicar  and  his  successors.  And,  moreover,  if  I come  to 
know  that  any  bishops  act  contrary  to  the  ancient  canons  of  the  Holy 
Fathers , I will  hold  no  communion  with  them,  but  rather,  if  I am  able,  I 
will  prevent  them,  and  if  I am  not  able,  I will  straightway  give  notice  to 
my  Apostolic  Lord.  And  should  I ever  attempt,  which  God  forbid, 
either  of  myself  or  led  by  circumstances,  to  do  aught  contrary  to  the 
tenour  of  this  my  oath,  may  I be  found  guilty  of  everlasting  doom,  and 
may  I incur  the  punishment  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  who  also  dared  to 
defraud  thee  of  thy  own.  This  record  of  my  vow,  I,  Boniface,  an 
unworthy  bishop,  have  written  with  my  own  hand,  and,  laying  it  on  the 
most  holy  body  of  Blessed  Peter,  with  God  for  my  witness  and  my 
judge,  have  taken  this  oath,  which  I swear  to  keep.” 

If  the  holy  prelate  who  took  this  tremendous  vow,  could  have  arisen 
from  his  grave  at  Fulda  and  broken  in  upon  the  gathering  at  Cologne, 
in  which  Dr.  Browne’s  rash  words  were  uttered,  how,  we  may  ask,  would 
he  have  treated  an  assembly  which  agreed  in  no  one  point  of  faith 
except  disobedience  to  Rome  ? Would  he  have  probably  considered 
that  Dr.  Browne  himself  and  Dr.  Wordsworth  were  acting  according  to 
the  “ canons  of  the  Fathers,”  and  how  would  he  have  received  their  claim 
to  fellowship  with  himself,  if,  indeed,  they  should  then  have  thought  of 
making  it?  and  what,  lastly,  would  have  been  his  view  of  the  most 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  assembly,  that  of  the  Jansenist  Archbishop  of 
what  was  once  his  own  see  of  Utrecht,  who  founded  the  main  argument 
for  his  Catholicity  upon  the  fact  of  a Papal  excommunication  ? 

J.  G. 


NOTICE. 

[ We  regret  very  much  that , by  an  accidental  miscalculation , the  articles  in 
our  present  number  have  run  to  such  a length  as  to  encroach  and  even  go 
beyond  the  space  usually  allotted  to  our  Reviews  and  Notices,  which  we 
are  therefore  obliged  unwillingly  to  omit.] 
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